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SALARTES 


ESTIMATES - 


AMERICAN BOARD 


MADURA MISSION 


Rev.& Mrs. J.J.Banninga 
Rev.& Mrs.J.S.Chandler 
Rev.& Mrs.W.P.Elwood 
Rev .& Ure. H.C.Hazen 


—Rev.& Mrs.D.S.Herrick 1125. 
1 child over 7 152. 


Rev.& VMrs.E.P.Holton 1125. 
2 children over 
and 1 under 7 yrs. 550 330. 


Rev.& Mrs.F.k Jeffery 1125. 
1 child under 7 66. 


Rev.& Mrs.J.P.Jones (3 mos) 
Rev. B. Mathews 
Rev .& MrsedJ eXeMiller 


Rev.e& Mrs.J.C.Perkins 1125. 
1 child under 7 _66. 


Rev.& 
Rev.e& Mrs.F.Van Allen,¥.0. 


Rev.& Mrs.C.S.Vaughan 
Rev e& Mrs. $61. 
2 children over and 
So under 7 yrs. 11 


6. 


Rev ‘Mrs.W.M.Zumbro 


Tamil Literature Mis'y 


Salary 
$1125. 


1125. 


| 3288. 
12125. 


1257 


1455. 


1191. 
281. 
500 


+1225. 


1191. 


1225. 
+1225. 
+2225, 


397, 


| 
150. 


$16547. 


School Fund 


1909 


House Incie-e 
dentals 
#150. $62. 
150. 67. 
150. 67. 
150. 59. 
150, 75. 
150, 6. 
"5. 23. 
150, 6%. 
150. 86. 
150. 
150. 4”. 
150. 70. 
150. 
150. 42. 


Total, Salaries, American Board ~ 


Total 
$133" . 


1322. 
1342. 


+1342. 


1566. 


1809. 


1416. 
437. 
598. 


1427. 


1336. 


1322. 
1345. 


547. 
1517. 
150. 


$19955. 
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ESTT MATES 


- MADURA MISSION 


_AMERICAN BOARD 


1909 


Native Agency Stne Catechist Vil. Catechists Total 
Aruppukottai ‘Rs. 180. Rs 4237. Rs 4417. 
Battalagundu | 216. 1176. 1392. 
Nindigul | 131. 2538. 2669. 
Madura 204, 1218. 1422. 
Manamadura 200. 2570. 2770. 
Melur 168. 600. 768. 
Palani 185. 1050. 1235. 
Pasumalai L9G. 257. 447. 
Periakulam 189. $215. 5404. 
Tirumangalam 24. 2200. 2224. 
20748. 
Education Bag .Scheol Day Schools 
Aruppukottai 953. 770. 1723. 
Battalagundu 500. 670. 1170. 
Dindigul 600. 1341. 
Madura Station 242. 960. 1202. 
Madura College 5100. 
Vanama dura 650. 710. 1360. 
Welur 560. 514. 874. 
Palani 480. 530. 1010. 
Pasume lai Station 100. 216. 316. 
Seminary 3560. 
Tr H.Sch. 7000. 
Periakulam 300. 1099, 1399. 
Tirumangalam 900. 532. 1432. 
BOSD. 2 ~ 20087. 
Miscellaneous 
Building and repairs — Rs.6434. 
Teuring and Conveyance 2960. 
Itineracy 1748. 
Medical Work (general) — 4030. 
Watchmen 299. 
Taxes 2200. 
Depository 900. 
Library 175. 
Munshis 490. 
Writers and Maistry 636. 
Postage and Stationery 200. 
Traveling on business 500. 
Royapuram House 175. 
TIneidentals 489. 
1, General W | 
Rs.70.071 Total, ork, American Board 


Rs. 20748. 


28087. 


21256. 


Rs.70071. 
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ESTIMATES - MADURA MISSION - 1909 


SALARIES W.B.M. 


Miss Chandler, with house- 
keeping allowance 


Miss Noyes 
Miss Root 


Dr. Parker, with house- 
keeping allowance 


Wie. Cronier 


SALARIES W.B.M.I. 


Miss Swift, with house- 
keeping allowance 


Miss Swift's Assistant 
Miss Quickenden 


WOMAN'S BOARDS 


House 
Salary Fund 
#650. 75. 
500. 75. 
500. 75. 
650. 75. 
250. 
650 75. 
300. 
500. 700 
$4000. $450. 


Tneci- 
dentals 


25. 


236 


25.6 


$161. 


‘Total, Salaries, Woman's Boards 


Total 


$748. 
598. 


748. 


250. 


300. 
621. 


$4611. 
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GENERAL WORK 


ESTIMATES 


nese and scholarships under Rev. J, 


MADURA MISSION - 


WOMAN'S BOARDS 


Bib.Women Bdg.Sch. 


W.B.M. 
Aruppukottai R8-1000. 
Battalagundu Rs.360. 500, 
Dindigul 
Madura Station | 
1800. 
" Girls'School 4500. 
" 3B.W.Tr.Sehcel 
" Womans'Hospital 90. 
Pasumalai Station 90. 133. 
High School 
Periakulam 540. 
Tirumangalam «450. 974. 
W.B.M.I. 
Aruppukottai +1260. 
Dindigul 360. 633. 
Madura B oWe 105. 
" "School 1800, 
 Manamadura 450. 1000. 
Melur - $60. 320. 
Palani 420. 
Miscellaneous 
Madura Hospital 8. 
Watchmen 6 
Conveyance 1200+400° 
Munshis 120° + 60° 
Incidentals 600 +300° 
W.B.M.P. 


“hot in estemates 


Rs.34,905 


$11,635. 


1909 
Hind.Girls Day School 
School 
Rs .603. R8.230. 
93. 
68. 240. 
2336. 
100 
72. 
199. 300. 
168. 200, 
492. 260. 
240. 200. 
400. 120. 
5700. 
18. 
1600, 
180. 
900, 
Ce Perkins) 


Total, General Work, Woman's Boards 


Total 


Rs 1833 


1168. 


508. 
1800. 
1580. 
4500. 


2556. 
90. 
3235. 
72.6 
1339. 


1792. 


1260. 


1645. 

105. 
1800. 
1890. 
1776. 
1390. 


17141. 


9866. 9866. 


Rs .54905. 
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ESTIMATES - MADURA MISSION - 1909 


SUMMARY 


AMERICAN BOARD WOMAN'S BOARDS Total 
‘Salaries $19,955. $4,611. $24,866. 
General Work 25,557. 11,655. 54,992. 


$43,312. $16,246. $59 558. 
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. ESTIMATES - MADURA MISSION - 1910 


E. P. Holton 
Children 


F. E. Jeffery 
Child 


B. V. Mathews 
J. X. Miller 


Perkins 
Child 


E. Tracy 
Van Allen 


5S. Vaughan 


M. Zumbro 1125. 
Child 66. 


Tamil Lit. Mis'y 
Kodeikanal Sehool 


$1125. 
1126. 
650. 


Salary House-Fund Incidentals 
‘nso. 


150. 


SALARIES Total 
J. J. Banninge $1337. | 

Je 8. Chandler 47. 1322. 
We Be Elwood 150. 67. 1342. 
H. C. Hazen 75. 43. 768. 

1193. 1580. 86. 

600. 75. — 698. 

1126. 150. 62. 1337. 

_$8- 1193. 150. 86. 1429. 

J. 1125. 150. 56. 

1125. 1650, a7. 1322. 
1125. 1680. 75. 1550. | 

W. 

160. 160. 

$14534. $1800. $614. 
4 Totel, Salaries, American Board $17148. | 


ESTIMATES - MADURA MISSION - 1910 


‘AMERICAN BOARD 
Station Village 


Catechist — Catechist 


Rs. 180 Rs. 4237 
216 ‘1276 
131 2638 


1216 


| 
2669 
a 1465 
American College i 
Manamedura 2570 2770 
Melur 168 600 768 
Palani 157 935 1092 : 
Pasumalai 190 257 447 
Periakulam 189 2992 3181 1 
24 2200 2224 | 
- V. Mathews 24C | 
~ 18720 Rs. 20655. 
Big-School Day Scheels College 
Aruppukottei Rs. 420 Rs. 770 Rs.1190 | 
420 1090 
1761 | 
Madura 238 960 1198 | 
American College Re .8990 8990 | 
Manamadura 600 710 1310 | 
Palani 400 676 1076 : 
Pasumeleai 100 216 3000 3316 | 
Periakulem 400 12849 1649 
Miscellaneous 
Medical Work 2116 
Business 700 
Rayapuram Bungealow | 175 
16589. | 
Be.60616 = 


‘SPECIALS 
Special for College 


Reselation 11, Minutes of An. Meeting of 1909:- 
The following special was voted unanimously, 


Palani Station 


‘Resolution 11, Minutes of An. Meeting of 1909: - 


"Voted that 20% increase of wages for Native Assistants 


is imperative. to be according 
realized on bilis." 
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SALARIES W.B.M. 


Dr. Parker 
Mise Root 
Miss Chandler 
Miss G. E. Chandler 
Malle. Crenier 


SALARIES W.3.M.I. 


. 


Miss Swift 
Miss Quickenden 
Miss Tremenheere 


if 
: 
: ESTIMATES - MADURA MISSION - 1910 
3 
WOMAN *S 
Salary House-fund Inecidentals Total 
oa $650. $75. $23. $748. 
© 
500 75 £3 598 
bl 
4 
75 £5 596 
650. 75. 748. 
500. 75. 235. 598. 
260. 250. 
| 
660. 75. 23. 748. 
§00. 75. 25. 598. 
_ 300. 300. 
| 
fotel, Saleri 
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ESTIMATES - MADURA MISSION - 1920 
WOMAN'S BOARDS 
Hindu 


Bible Boarding Girls Day 
Women School School Schools Total 


Rs.1000 Rs. 450 Rs. 267 
500 


4500 


" Women's Hospital 90 
" Station 
Pasumalai 


76. 


am | 

Pasumalei High School 16840. 

Dindigul 360 

Madura, Miss Swift 105 

Manamadura 

Melur 

10648. 


@200: 
Munshi , Mise G.E.Chandler, 


Schools and scholarships under Rev. J. C. » Revkine 1500. 


(net Unc truded. wr anne ote } 


fetal, Generel Work, Woman's Boards omen's Boards Re. 35415 


$11805.00 


| 
W.B.M. 3 
‘tai Rs.1707 
au Rs. 360 1083 
240 
Watehman, Knowles Bungalow,: 18 
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RSTIMATES - MADURA MISSION - 1911 
AMERICAN BOARD 
BALARIES Salary Children House Fund Incidentals 

J. J. Banninga #1125. 2225. (pO? « 
J. S. Chandler 1125. 225. 47. 
7. Elwood 1125. 225. 
H. GO. Hazen 650. 
D. S. Herrick 11265. | 225. 6”. 
E. P. Holton 060. 220-6 
&.Jeffery 1125. ‘ 92. 225. 87. 
P. Jones 1125. | 225. 67. 

V. Mathews 600. 112.50 25-6 
J. X. Miller 375. 225. 8. 
J. C. Perkins 225. 23. 
L. Powers $1125. 225. 47. 
J. E. Tracy 1125. 225. 56. 
F. Van Allen 1125. 2265. 47. 
0. S. Vaughan 1125. 225. 75. 
W. Wallace 1125. 604. 225. 
M. Zumbro 1125. * 140. $25. 68. 


Tamil Literature 
Missionary 150. 


Kodeikanal Sehool 300. 


$16605. $1007. $3600. gga”. 
(4 S84 + 
Total, Salaries, American Board 


TOTAL 


9141700 - 
1397.00 - 
1417.00 - 
805.50 
1417.00 
939.00 
1529.00 
1417.00 - 
63%.50- 
608.00 . 
847.00 
1397.00 
1406.00 - 


.UG =, 


1425.00 - 


2075.00 - 


1558.00 - 
150.00. 
300.00 


22139.00 
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ESTIMATES - MADURA MISSION - 1911 


AMBRICAN BOARD 


GENERAL WORK 


MISSION 

American College Rs. 8990. 

yeminary 

Conveyances 3450 

Touring 500 

Munshis 500 

Wedical Work 3000 

Pusiness 700 

Rayavuram House Lip 

Taxes | 1500 

Depository 900 

Librery 10 

Treasury 875 

Postage and stationery 200 

Incidentals Rs.24,565 = $8,188.33 
SPECIAL for College _e,000.00 


DISTRICT CONPERENCE 


Native Agency . Rs.20415 


Education 11582 
Building and repsirs 4238 | 
Itineracy 1940 Rs.37,575 =$12,525.00 $12,525.00 


Request tor College when put on the new Endowment 
(Figures presented to Dr. H.o.Kine in conference) 


Current expenses Buildings 
Second Grade, as at present 7,636. yel,600. 
When raised to First Grade add 1,800. | 20,000, 
Total needed for First Grade College 9,456. p41,600. 
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ESTIMATES - MADURA MISSION - 1911 
WOMAN'S BOARDS 
SALARIES 
W.3B.M. Salary “House Fund incidentals Total 
Miss Root 650. 112.50 QO 785.50 
fiss Noyes 125. 112.50 1. 258.50 
Miss Chandler 650. 112.50 23. 785.50 
Miss G.E.-Chandler 500. 112.50 256 655.50 
Mdlle. Cronier 250. £50.00 
Miss Quickenden 500. 112.50 BO. 635.50 
Miss Swift 525. 112.50 Ze 439.50 
Miss Tremenhere 000. 300.00 
Total, Saleries, Woman's Boards ¢4855.50 | 


Extract from Minutes Annual Meeting of Madura Mission, 1910 


"The House Fund of the Woman's Boards, after deductions have 
been made for taxes, etc., shall be divided among the residences 
occupied by individuals supported by the two Boards respectively, 
so that each Woman's Board bungalow, whether occupied or unoccupied, 

receive an equal allowance and each Single lady residing in an 
A.B.C.F.M. bungalow receive half of the amount given to a bungalow." 
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ESTIMATES - MADURA MISSION - 1911 


WOMAN'S BO: 


MISSION 


VORK 

Capron Hall #a..4500 

| Medical Work | 3700 

/B ible Women: | 

/ Madura town 1580 

| village 1800. 

hospital 90 3470 

Madura 1340. 

| Aruppukottai 105 

: Hindu Girls' Schools: 

4 | Madura 2125. 

Aruppukottai = 450. 2575 

Aruppukottai 

| Pashumalai High School 72 
Lucy Perry Noble school 
Conveyances 1440 
Munshis 240 


Taxes and incidentals 


Rs. 16542. 


3500 


300 


4355. 


Boarding Schools 


Rs .2949 
Hindu Girls'Schools 
Day Schools 1466 
Bible “omen 1440 


Rs. 6223 


DISTRICT CONFERENCE 


71053 


1500 


1500 


Total, General Work, Woman's Boards 


Rs. 20897 = $6965.67 


Rs.14776 = $4925.33 | 
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- | Hindu Girls' School Buildin 


Girls' School Building, 


at Aruppukottai 
Mlanamadura 


$550.00 


466.67 


1016.67 
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salaries 


General Work: 
Mission 
Dist.Con. 


Specials 


ESTIMATE 


- MADURA MISSION - 


$22,139.00 

$8,188.33 | 
12,525.00 $20,713.33 
858.33 

&2,500.00 


45,352.33 


Woman's Boards 


0,965667 


4,925.33 


p4, 855.50 


$11,891.00 


~L6,746.50 


, (65017 


| 
| 


Total 


926,994.50 


| 


959,598.83) 


$5,516.67 


°63,115.50 
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Total Salaries - American Board ~ 


ESTIMATES - MADURA MISS1OM 1912 
AMERICAN BOARD 
we Health Teacher 
Pixed and House or 
Salary Children Medical Fund Writer 
lir.& lire.J.J.Banninga $1125. $67. $225. 
 J.§$.Chandler 1125. 47. 225. 
n 1125. 47. 225. 
Mr. H.C.Hazen 220. 8. 112% 
Mr.& Mrs.D.S.Herrick 1125. th 
n §.P.Holton 75. 225. 
©" F.E.deffery 1125. 92. 87. 225. 
" 1125. 67. 225. 
" B.v.Mathews 1125. 61. 228. 
om om Miller 563. 12. 225. 
Mr. L.C.Powers 
Mr. J.W.Stanley 650. 112¢ 
Mrs.JeE.Tracy §§ 1125. 56. 225. 
Dr. F.Van Allen 660. 23. 225, 
Mr.& Mre.C.S.Vaughan 375. 8. 225. 
Mr.& Mre.WeWeWallace 1125. 760. 101. 225. 
" 1125. 140. 68. 
Ge Lit. Missionary 150. 
School 500. 
q pBangalore United Theo- 
$992. $921. 


TOTAL 


1397.00 


1397.00 
340.50 © 

1417.00 
1425.00 » 


1529.00 


1417.00 


1417.00 


1411.00—-| 


800.00 


i 
789.507 | 
785.50 — 


1406.00 ~- 
898.00 
608.00 

2211.00 

1558.90 


150.00- | 


1500.00 


~ 


_ $24173.50° 


$1417.00 
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The $600 additional for Medical Work in Madura given as a Special 
in 1911, has been included in the Estimates. It is urgently and unani- 
mously requested that it may be made a permanent grant. 

It is also urgently requested that as soon &s any part of the Appro- 
priations made to the Madura ilission for educational work, are drawn from 
the Endowment funds of the Board, the amount so released to the general 
uses of the Board, be appropriated to the Madura Mission for its general 
_ Evangelistic work, to counterbalance in Some measure the reductions made 


in grants to this Mission on the estimates for its work during the past 


twenty years. 
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ESTIMATES - MADURA MISSION - 1912 


AMERICAN BOARD 


GENERAL WORK 
| MISSION 
American College Rse 8990 
Pasumalai Seminary 3200 
Medical Work 2858 
Conveyances 3600 
Touring 500 
llunshis 720 
Business 700 
Taxes 1675 
Depository 900 
Library 75 
Treasury 875 4 
Postage and Stationery 200 
Incidentals | __500 Rs.24,793 = $8,264.00 
DISTRICT CONFERENCE 
North ‘East South West Central 
Circle Circle Circle Circle Circle Totals 
Agency $925 3872 56520 3940 4073 21330 
Education 2540 1660 13270 2590 2496 10556 
Miscellaneous 640 810 4549 
DeCe me General 1140 
| 6342 7772 7660 7556 Rs.37575 = $12,525,00 
Total General Work American Board | ¢20,789.00° 


-BECIAL - Mission 


For American College 


$2,500.00 
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ESTIMATES - MADURA MISSION - 1912 


WOMAN'S BOARDS _ 


SALARIES 
Miss G. E. Chandler $650. «$23. =9112.50 
Miss 2. A. Curtis 500. 23. 112.50 
Miss Gwen Jones 500. 25-6 112.50 © 
Miss T. Noyes 250. 1.80. 118.50 
| ‘Migs Root 650. 23. 112.50 
Dr. Parker 223. le | 112.50 
Mille. Cronier 250. 
Miss Quickenden 25. 112.50 
‘Miss Swift 283. 112.50 
Miss Tremenhere 300. | 


Total Salaries Woman's Boards 


$785.50 


635.50 
635.50 
364.00 
785.50 
336.50 
250.00 
635.50 
785.50 
300.00 


$5513.50 
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ESTIMATES - MADURA MISSION - 1912 


WOMAN'S BOARD 


GENERAL WORK 
MISSION 
Bible “Women 
Madura 
‘Aruppukottai 1445 
Town 1580 
Village 1800. 
‘Hospital 90. 3470 4915 
Capron Hall 4500 
Hindu Girls Schools 
8 Vadura 2125: 
Aruppukottei 450+ 350 = 800 2925 
L, tucy Perry Noble Bible School 1800 - 
Pasumalai - Sewing mistress 72 
e Medical Work 3700 . 
Conveyances 1440 + 480 = 1920 
R Munshis 240 


B | 
Taxes and incidentals 545+ 300- 845 


| DISTRICT CONFERENCE 
Morth Circle 


e women 810 
Boarding *chool 933 
Hindu Girls School 995 | 
Station Day Schools 672 3410 
t East Circle 
ible Women 810 
Boarding School 1320 
Hindu Girls School 1116 | 
Station Day Schools 447 3693 
West Cirele | 
Bable women 
@ Education 1623 
zt From Pilgrim Church,St.Louis 1239 3771 
RB central Circle 
| e women 546 
Education 1903 2449 
South Circle | 
6, Bducation 1242 
WeBoMeP. 1500 2742 


Total General Work 


Woman" s 


ks, ZO9L7? = $6972.34 


Geil Werk 


L- 42189. oo} 
P - SOC. 


°s,16065 = $5355.00 
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ESTIMATES ~- MADURA MISSION - 1912 


SUMMARY 


American Board Woman's Boards Total 
Salaries $24173.50 $5513.50 $29687.00 
General Work __20789.00 
$44962.50 $17840.84 962803. 34 
Special __2500.00 = |.|[-------- ___2500.00 


$47462.50 $17840.84 $6503.34 
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$1497.00 - | 
1477.00 
1505.00 - | 
1554.00 
489.50 - | 
1855.00 | 
1682.00 
1497.00 - 
1567.00 
1491.00 
1497.00 
1647.00 
68.50 
862.50 ° 
1486.00 
865.50 
840.00 
2306.00 - | 
1638.00 - 


1685.00 - 
300.00 a 
50.00 


ESTIMATES 1913. 
AMERICAN BOARD 
‘SALAR IES Fixed House 
Salary Children Medical Fund ance 
Rev.& Mrs.J.J.Banninge . $1125. $67. $225. $80. 
Rev.& Mrs.J.S.Chandler 1126. ch. &. 
Rev.& Mrs.W.P.Elwood 1125. 75. 226. ) 
Rev.@aims.H.C.Hazen(6 mos) 325. 112.50 40. 
Rev.& Mrs.B.P.Holton - 96. 225. 80. 
Rev.& Mrs.J.P.Jones 1125. 67. 225. 80. 
Rev. & Mrs.B.Mathews 1125. 61. 225. 80. 
Rev.& Mrs.J.X.Miller 1125. 67. 226. 80. 
Rev.& Mrs.J.C.Perkins 225. 80. 
Rev. L. C. Powers 46. 112.50 80. 
Mr. J. W. Stanley 20. 112.50 80. 
Rev.& Mrs.J.E.Tracy 56. 225. 80. 
Van Allen,Rev.F. 23, 112,50 80. 
Rev.& Mrs.S.C.Vaughan(6 mos) 663. 12. 225. 
Rev.& Mre.W.W.Wallace 286. 60. 
Rey.& Mre.W.M.Zumbro 1125. 9140/2 225. 80. 
‘Bangalore Unitea Theo- 
) logical College . 
Rev.& Mrs.D.S.Herrick 1125. 80. 80. 
Kodaikanal School 300. 


$20,163. 1690. 1162. 4225. 1520. $28 780.00 
Total Salaries - American Board 
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American College 


Taxes 


ESTIMATES - MADURA MISSION - 1913 


AMERICAN BOARD 


GENERAL WORK 
DISTRICT CONFERENCE 
North East West South Central 
Education 2540. 2690. 1270. 2496. 10556. 
Miscellaneous 640. 962. 967. 4549. 


‘Rs.7105. 6342. 7660. 7772. 7556. Rs.37575. 


Pasumalai Seminary 
Medical Work 
Touring 

Business 

Munshis 


Depository 
Library 
Treasury 
Secretariat 
Incidentals 


Rs. 21,193 


Total -General Work American Board 


SPECIAL 


For American College 


$12,525.00 


$7 064.33 


$19,589.33 


2,600.00 
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SALARIES 
| Miss G. 


Miss 


Miss G. 
Miss Me 
Miss H. 
Miss M. 


Miss 0. 


Miss E. 


E. Chandler 
A. Curtiss — 


ESTIMATES 


Jones 


T. Noyes 


Parker 


Root 


Swift 


Quickenden 


Total Salaries 


WOMAN'S BOARDS 


Fixed House 
Selary Medice] Fund 
$500. $23. $112.50 
23. 112.50 
23. 112.50 
23. 112.50 
23. 112.50 
112.50 
112.50 
112.50 


MADURA MISSION - 1913 


Woman's Boards 


TOTAL 
$715.50 


865.50 
715.50 
715.50 
865.50 
865.50 


“715.50 


865.50 


$6324.00 
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ae ESTIMATES - MADURA MISSION - 1913 
WOMAN'S BOARDS 


GENERAL WORK 


DISTRICT CONFERENCE 


Circle 
ible Yomen Rs. 810 


Boarding School 933 

Hindu Girls’ Sehools | 995 

Village Schools 
Pp —{W. BMP. ) 


East Circle 
ible Yomen 
Boarding School 
Hindu Girls'School 
Village Schools 


West Circle 
.  Bable Women 


from Pilgrim 
Chureh, St.Louis 


Central C 


 Edueation 


4910 


S771 


South Circle 
ucation 

» (W.B.M.P.) 2742 Rs.17665 — $5,855.00 


/Madura Rs. 106 
1490 61595 


1800 


Hospital 
& Capron Hell 
Hindu Girls 'Schools: 


—22 3470 


Madura 
Aruppukottai 480+ 350 = +2925 
Bible School 2700 
3-Pasumalai Sewing Mistress 72 
8- Munshis 480 
8 - Medical Work | 3700 
Taxes and ineidentals 645+ 300 - Rs.20287 = _§6,762.34 


Total General Work Woman's Boards  $12.617.34 
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ESTIMATES - MADURA MISSION - 1913 


SUMMARY 


rican Bos Woman's Boards Total 
Salaries $28,780.00 $6,324.00 $35,104.00 
General Work 589. 3: __12,617.34 02 £06.67 

$48,369.33 $18,941.34 $67,310.67 
Special 2,500.00 --- __£,500.00 


$60 , 869.33 $18,941.34 «$69,810.67 
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ESTIMATES - MADURA MISSION - 1914 


SALARIES 


_AMERTCAN BOARD 


Fixed Chil- 
dren Medical Fund 


Salary 


Rev.& Mrs.J.J.Banninga $1125. 


Rev.& Mrs.W.P.Elwood 
Mr.& Mrs.8.M.Flint 


Rev.H.C.Hazen 


Holton,Rev.& Mrs.E.P. 


Jeffery ,Rev.& Mrs.F.E. 


Jones,Reyv.& Mrs.J.P. 


Lawson,Rev.& Mrs.J.H. 


Mathews ,Rev.& Mrs.2.V. 


Miller Rey.& lrs.J.X. 


Perkins ,Rev.& Mrs. JG. 


Powers, Rev.L.C. 
Stanley, Mr.J..(4 mos) 


Tracy ,Rev.? 


Van Allen, Rev.!. 


Vaughan, Rev.C.5. 
Wallace ,Rev.& Mrs.W.W. 
Zumbro,Rev.& Mrs.W.lt. 
Herrick, ,Rev.& Mrs.D.58. 
Kodaikanal School 
Tamil Lit. Missionary 


Bangelore Language Sch. 


1125. 


1125. 

650. 
1125. 
1125. 
1125. 


1125. 
1125. 
1125. 

650. 


216. 


1125. 
650. 
650. 
1125. 
1125. 
1125. 
300. 


150. 


175. 


( A 


— 


Health 


and House 


$67. 
75. 
47, 
‘46. 


95. 
165 87, 


67. 


140 


61. 
67. 


140° 5°77. 
46 


56. 
23, 
46. 


660.%")90. 
140 


80. 


225. 
112.50 
£205. 


Bed. 


220. 
220. 


220. 
112.50 


112.50 


225. 
112.50 
112.50 
220. 
2256 
400. 


AMERICAN BOARD 


vey- 
ance 


#100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 


100. 


100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
33. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 


TOTAL 


$1517.00 - 


1525.00 - 


1497.00 


9086.50 


- 1875.00- 


1702.00 


1517.00 ~ 


1667.00 — 


LOL? .00 =< 


1667.00 — 


--1606.00 


885, 
908.507 


£200.00 


1658.00 


500.00 
150.00 
175.00 


$19191. 1575. 1165. 3887.50 1833. $27,651.50 
TOTAL SALARIES 
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ESTIMATES - MADURA MISSION - 1914 


AMERICAN BOARD 


Health 
Fixed Chil- and House 


SALARIES 
Salary dren Medical Fund 


TOTAL 


Rev.% Mrs.J.J.Banningea $1125. $67. $1517.00 - 


Rev.& Mrs.W.P.Elwood 1125. 75. 


A’. 


1525.00 - 


Mr.& Mrs.E.M.Flint |§ 1125. 1497.00 


650. 908.50 - 


Rev.£.C.Hazen 46. 


Holton,Rev.& Mrs.E.P. 1125. 95. 
1125. 165 


1125. 


1875.00- 


Jeffery ,Rev.& Mrs.F.E. 


Jones ,Rev.& Mrg. J.P. 1517.00 ~ 


67. 


Lawson,Rev.& Mrs.J.H. 1125. 140\“)67. 


1657.00 — 


1125. 


Miller,Rev.& Mrs.J.xX. 1125. oy. 
14085" 77. 


46. 


1120. 


650. 
216. 


Perkins Rey.& Urs. J.C. 1667.00 — 


908.50 # 
~ 81.00 ~ 


Powers, Rev.L.Cc. 412.50 | 


Stanley, Mr.J..(4 mos) 112.80 


Tracy,Rey.& Mrs.J.% 1125. -1506.00 


Van Allen, Rev.}. 650. 23. 


885 50 


j 


) 


a / fi 
& 


Vaughan, Rev.C.5. 
Wallace ,Rev.& Mrs.W.W. 
Zumbro,Rev.& Mrs.W.li. 
Herrick,Rev.& Mrs.D.5s. 
Kodaikanal School 
Tamil Lit. Missionary 


Bangalore Language Sch. 175. 


650. 
1125. 
1125. 
1125. 

300. 


46. 


660.°%")90. 


140 68 
60. 


150. 


$19191. 1575. 1165. 3887.50 1833. 
‘TOTAL SALARIES 


908.50~ 
2200.00 
1658.00 


1705.00 - 
300.00 
150.00 
175.00 


AMERICAN BOARD 


$27,651.50 
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ESTIMATES - MADURA MISSTON - 1914 
AMERICAN BOARD 


GENERAL WORK 
Madura College 
Staff Rs. 23,922 
Boarding Department 635 
Stipends 2,960 
Building and plant 2,200 
Additions to bldgs. 5 , 550 
Miseellaneous 3.790 38,157 
Fees 
Goyt.grants 
Donations 


Invested funds 


& Traini 


Staff 
Boarding Department 
Stipends | 
Building and plant 
Additions to bldgs. 
Miscellaneous 


Est.income from 
Fees” 
Govt. ants 
Donations 
Invested funds 


48,900 


A.V¥.Hospital 
Stat? 
Miscellaneous 13 , 000 
Est.income from 
Govt. grants 
Donations 
Invested funds _9, 200 3,800 
ellaneous 
curing 10 @ Rs.300 3,000 
Munshis 2@ " 240 > 480 
Taxes 2,000 
Depository and Library 975 
Treasury and Secretariat 1,075 
Incidentals 1,200 | 
Special grants(Pas.Agts.' 450 9,180 


classes) 


Forward Rs. 58,057 


22 
| 
| 
| | 
| 


GENERAL WORK 


pvange Listic 
|; Vhurches 

Catechists| 
Itineracy 


Day Schools 


Propert 
Upkeep of 
Addition to 


Miscellaneous 
ice 
Travel 
Sundries 


ESTIMATES - MADURA MISSION - 1914 


| 


DISTRICT CONFERENCE 
E 


AMERICAN BOARD 


oarding “chools 23512 


Est.income from 


hurches 
onations-Indian 
Foreign 


Schools- Fees 


Miscellaneous 


Balance asked 


From A.B.C.F.M. 


Govy.grants 1907. 


N. Ss. C. 
Cirele Circle Cirele| Cirele Circle 
1813) 3442 | 1760 | 4932 | 4023 
4934| 10294 | 4626 | 5186 | 5410 

230] 343 | 364 | 520 
480 720 
4258 5009 7965 
1660 2082 | 937 | 2675 | 2342 
2050 4834] 2555 |17883 | 1970 
222} 706 194 
92| 285 228 
135 352 
1834 6252 4541 
10 200 
500 998 62 
1324 BBE 1747 
3381 3461 
‘2 15 
TIES? 
12053! 15290| 10621 


aT 


Forward Fs.58,057 


D.C. 


150 


83,629 Dist Cen}) 


Total, General Work, American Board 


Rs. 141,686 


Rs. 141,686 = $47,228 


Salaries 


* General Work 


eric 


$27,651.50 


Board 


$74,879.50 


Woman's Boards 


$6,682.00 


19,827.00 
$26 , 509.00 


$34 , 333.50 
__ 67,055.00 
$101,388.50 
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ESTIMATES 


Miss G.E.Chandler 
Miss G.Jones 

Miss 
Miss M.M.Root 
Miss 4.A.Curtiss 
Dr. H.f.Parker 
Dr. C.Mcolaughton 


Wiss F.M.Swift 


Miss C.S.Quickenden 


Fixed 
Salary 


$500. 


500. 
500. 


650. 
650. 
000. 


650. 
500. 


MADURA MISSION 


WOMAN'S BOARD 


- 4916 


Con- 
vey- 
ance 


#100. 


(2100. 
100. 


100. 
100. 


112.50 100. 


Fealth 
and House 
Medical Fund 
$23. $75. 
235. 75. 
75. 
235. 75. 
235. 75. 
235. 75. 
25. 


112.50 100. 


TOTAL SALARIES WOMAN'S BOARDS 


£698.00 
598.00 
698.00 
848.00 
673.00. 
848.00 
698.00 


885.50 
755.50 


$6682.00 
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ESTIMATES 


GEYERAL WORK 
Bible Women Rs. 
& Miss Swift 1800 
Miss Root. 3384 
Matura 105 
1 Aruppukotteai_ 1788 


£ Capron Hall 


Hindu Girls School; 
Aruppukottai,1956+ 
& Madura 


ZL.P.U. School 


Medical Work | 
Pasumalai High School 
Munshis 


8 4 
Taxes 500 300 


Incidentals + 150 
3 

North Circle 

South Circle 948 

East Circle 

West Circle 11448 

Cent.Circle 4166 
150 


CG. 


TOTAL GENERAL WORK WOMAN'S BOARDS 


- MADURA MISSION - 1914 


Woman's Boards 


5184 
1893 7077 
4800 
491-2447 
2100 4547 
2700 
150 
240 
800 
450 Rs.24554 = $8185.00 
DISTRICT CONFERENCE 
1500 
6055 6055 
1239 12687 
4166 
117. _309 
Rs. 34,925 


11642200 


$19827.00 
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SALARIES 


ESTIMATES - MADURA MISSION - 1915 
AMERICAN BOARD 


Rev.and Mrs. Elwood 
Mrs. Flint 


Rev. H.C.Hazen 


Rev.and Mrs. Herrick 
Rev.and Mrs. Holton 
Rev.and Mrs. Jeffery 
Rev.and Mrs. Lawson 
Revy.and irs. Mathews 
Rev.and Mrs. Miller 
Rev.and Mrs. Perkins 


Rev. L.C.Powers 


Rev.and Mrs. Saunders 
~ Rev.and Mrs.Tracy 


Rev. F.Van Allen 


Rev.and Mrs. Vaughan 
Rev.and Mrs. Wallace 
Rev.and Mrs. Zumbro 
Kodaikanal School 
Tamil Lit. Missionary 


Bangalore Lang. School 


TOTAL SALARIES 


Fixed 


Health 
and 


Salary Children Medical ance 
Rev.end Mrs. Banninga $1125. 


1125. 
1125. 
650. 
1125. 
1125. 
1125. 
1125. 
1125, 
1125. 
1125. 
650. 
1125. 
1062.60 
650. 
1125. 
1125. 
1125. 
300. 
150. 
175. 


275.00 
137.50 
168.75 


112.50 


550.00 
112.50 


$67. 
75. 


_AMERICAN BOARD 


$100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 


100. 


Convey- House 


$225. $ 1517.00 
225. 1525.00 
225. 1563.25 
112.50 908.50 
400. 1706.00 
225. 1820.00 
225. 1674,50 
225. 1685.75 

225. 1611.00 
225, 1517.00 
225. 1639.50 

- 908.50 

1491.00 

1365.50 

885.50 

225. 1625.00 

‘225. 2090.00 

225. 1630.60 
300.00 
150.00 
175.00 


4 


$27,587.50 
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AMERICAN BOARD 


ESTIMATES - MADURA MISSION - 1915 


Special Department 


The American College, Madura 


_ High School & Training School, Pasumalai 


for Seience Laboratory and Dormitory 
_ Pasumalai Seminary 


_ Albert Victor Hospital 


Miscellaneous 


Tour ing 
Munshis 


Taxes 


Depository and Library 
Treasury and Secretariat 


Incidentals 


Special-Pasumalai Agents’ Classes 


Rs.13,077 
12 ,825 


Special 


a; . 
15,000 


3,200 
3,800 Rs.47,902 


Rs. 3,000 


450 10,180 


Porward Rs .58 , 082 
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ESTIMATES - MADURA MISSION - 1915 


GENERAL WORK Forward Rs.58, 082 
strict Conference 
Circle Circle Circle Circle Gircle D.C. 


Evangelistic 
urches Rs. 1815 3442 #11760 4932 4023 


Catechists 4834 10294 4626 5186 5410 
Itineracy 250 230 343 564 §20 


Educational 
oarding Schools 2312 


Day Schools 4256 5009 


480 
3369 


720 


10599 7965 


‘roper 
Propel ep 1660 2052 937 2675 2342 1650 


Miscellaneous 
Office 

Travel 

sundries 


(Total esti 
expenditure 


ted 


Est. income from 
Churches 1834 6252 #$£=1715 4541 


Donations: 
Indian 10 180 200 
Poreign §00 998 200 
School fees 1324 
Bovernment grants 1907 
otal es 
income) 5565 


(Balance asked, 10003 


from A.B.) 10456 7966 


12948 


11526 


1436 654,357 


SBERAL WORK AMERICAN Re. 118 419 
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ESTIMATES - MADURA MISSION - 1915 
WOMAN'S BOARDS 


SALARIES 
Miss Chandler 


Miss Noyes 

Miss Root 

Dr. Parker 

Dr. MeHaughton 
For Capron Hall 


Miss Swift 
Miss Quickenden 


$650. 


Health 


and 
Salary Medical 


23. 


House Convey- 
Fund ance 
$75. $100. 
 * 
75. 
112.50 100. 
112.50 100. 
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ESTIMATES - MADURA MISSION - 1915 


Wo "S BOARD 
GENERAL WORK 
Special Department. 
L.P.N. Bible School Rs. 2700. 
Bible Women: 
Tom 1800. 
Villages 3384. 
6961 
Aruppukotta 1 
Hindu Girls School: B 
Madura 2400, 
Aruppukottai 5167 456 972, 3372. 
Medical Work 5. 3790. 
Capron Hall 8. 5500. 
Pasumalai High School 150. 
-Miscellaneous:- Munshis- + 480. 
faxes 600.1300. 800. 
Inc identals 
150; 450. 1730. Rs 24203 


District Conference 

~ 
1076 


5 Bible Women 


1276 21960 834 
Itineracy > 62 
Boarding Schools 3430 1612 2331 11239 2394 
Hindu Girls Schools 1859 1620 51382: 270: 
Upkeep property 5 28 
Additions to Mise. )1603 


Est.income from | 8 


Donat ions : Indian 1.84  =129 
Foreign 582 | 
School Fees 290 258 169 
Govenrment Grants t 646 497 
Miscellaneous 1108 r 92 25 / 
1398 664 #775 #£«14921 525 


| Balance asked for 7760 948 4955 4796 36566 267 22292. 


W.B.M.P. - - District Conference $000. 25292. 
GENERAL WORK WOMAN'S BOARDS 494495. 
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Saleries 
General Work 


ESTIMATES - MADURA MISSION - 1915 


SUMMARY 


American Board 


$27,587.50 
37,473.00 


Woman's Boards 


$6,507.00 
16,498.33 


— 


$23,005.33 


$34,094.50 
53,971.33 


$88,065.83 
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ESTIMATE 


SALARIES 


Rev.& Mrs.Banninga 
Rev.& Mrs. Elwood 
Mr.& Mrs.Plint 

Rev.& lirs.Herrick 


Rev.& Mrs. Hess 


Rev.& Mrs.Holton | 
Rev.& Mrse Jeifery 
lir.& Mrs -Lawson 
Rev.& Mrs.Mathews 
Rev.& Mrs.Miller 
Rev.J.C.Perkins 
Rev.L.C.Powers 
Rev.& Mrs.Saunders 
Rev.& Mrs.Tracy 
Rev.F.Van Allen 
Rev.& Mrs.Vaughan 
Rev.& Mrs.Wallace 


Reve& Mrs.gumbro 


Kodaikanal School 


Tamil Lit.Missionary 


Bangalore Lang.School 


 Botal Salaries 


- MADURA MISSION - 1916 


AMERICAN BOARD 


Health 
and Convey- House 
Salary Children Medical ance Fund 
320. $28. $225. 
1125. 75. 100. 225. 
1126. 56.25 57. 100. 
28. 500. 
1125. 41. 100. 225. 
1188. 276. 95. 100. 225. 
y 820. 40. 
1125. 112.50: 67. 100. 225. 
$20. 28. 225. 
y 650. 23. 100. 225. 
1125. a hh. 
1125. 
198, 28. 112.80 
1125. 75. 100. 225. 
1125. 550. 90. 100. 225. 
300. 
150. 


175. 


American Board 


* 580.00 


848.00 


1820 OO 


620. 


1629.50 — 


D735 


998. 


885.50 


1491. 


1510. 


325.50 


1525. 


2090. 


925. 
300. 
150. 
175. 


$22,541.75 
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GENERAL WORK 


ESTIMATES - MADURA MISSION - 


AMERICAN BOARD 


Special Department 


the american College, Madura 
High School and Training School, Pasumalai 
Pasumalai Seminary 


. “ Agents' Classes 


Albert Victor Hospital 


Miscellaneous 


Touring 

liunshis 

Taxes 

Depositary and Library 
Treasury and Secretariat 


incidentals 


1916 


Rs .135,077 
12,825. 
200 


Rse 3.000 
480 

3.200 

975 

1,075 
1,000 


Forward 


Rs.33,802 


9,750 


Rs.43, 532 
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GENERAL WORK 
N. 
Circle 
m Xvangelistic 
Churches RS-1813 
Catechists 4854 
Itineracy 250 
Educational 
Boarding Schools 231 
Schools 4258 
Property 
4 hadi tions to } | 
Up-keep 660 
Miscellaneous 
Office 222 
Travel 92 
Sundries 


AMERICAN BOARD 


ESTIMATES - MADURA MISSION - 1916 


Forward 


Ce 


Rs.45 ,532 


Circle: D.C. 


4023 
5410 
520 


720 
7965 


900 
842 


(Total estimated 14568 
expenditure) 


mest.income from 


Churches 1834 
Donations: 

Indian 

Foreign 500 
school fees 1324 


Government grants1907 
Miscellaneous 


MBalance asked 
mirom 4A.B.C.F.M. )Rs.9003 


TOTAL 


5565. 


District Conference 
Be W. 
Circle Circle Circle 
3259 1750 4255 
4569 5050 

192 280 540 
600 S000 
4878 5040 10264 
484 
917 5220 
569 404 293 
385 210 540 
277 56 460 
18095 11269 27975 
6584 1760 9650 
860 
395 1056 
694 1251 2584 
35705 1746 4678 
202 575 
11185 D329 15403 
6908 


GENERAL WORK AMERICAN BOARD 


+ 5960 + 12572 + 10528 +2036 = 47,007 


Re. 90,559 = 


30,179.67 
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- MADURA MISSION - 


WOMAN'S BOARDS 


ESTIMATES 
SALARIES 
Salary 
lliss Metzgar 
Miss WeT.Noyes 500. 
Miss Powers 650. 
Miss Chandler 250. 
Wiss Root 162. 
Dr. Parker 650. 
Dre acott 500. 
Miss Heath 500. 
Miss Swift 650. 
Wiss Quickenden 650. 
TOTAL SALARIES 


Health 
and 


pede 


woe 


23. 
28% 
23. 


WOMAT'S BOARDS 


Miedical veyance 


100. 


100. 


25. 
100. 
100. 


100. 
LOO. 


1916 


112.50 


112.50 


$523.00 


698.00 
848.00 
250.00 
262.00 
848.00 


698.00 


025.400 


885.50 
885.50 


$6,421.00 
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; ESTIMATES - MADURA MISSION - 1916 


WOMAN'S BOARDS 


GENERAL WORK 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS 


I.U.P.N. Bible School Rs. 2700. 
8. Medical Work 5790. 
6. Capron Hall 5500. 
bible Women:s Town Rs. 1800. 
as 6 Villages 3384. 
1. Madura 105.¢) 
+ Aruppukotta 1800. | 
Hindu Girls School: Madura 5 x. "2400. 
Aruppukotta 516+456= 972. S372. 
_p Pasumalai High School 150. 22,601 
Miscellaneous 
Munshis 
Taxes 500 + 300 800. 
Incidentals +°150 _ 450. 1,730. 24,331 


DISTRICT CONFERENCE 


Ne Be We Ce 
| Circle Circle Circle Circle Circle D.C. 
Evangelistic B | 
Bible Women Rs.-1076 1560 +2276 834 
itineracy B 22) 
Educational 
Boarding Schools 3430 «1612 1877 71239 2394 
Hindu Girls'Schools 1859 1892 +. 774 593 : 
Day Schools S97 +1986 3 
Propert 3 4 
Additions to Mise. 280 | 
(Total estimated S158 1618 S726 676 3881 2867- 
expenditure | | | 
Est.income from 
Donations: Indian 6. 480 
School fees *®300 +7282 #1240 169 
Government grants 11108 2364 1620 * 440 «358 
Miscellaneous | 
1398 664 942 2813 527 
m Balance asked from — 
and W.B.M.I. 6760 + 948 + 4784 + 4863 4 3294 4 p67 
° District conference f | 3,000 "23.916 
GENERAL WORK WOMAN'S BOARDS Rs. 48,247 = 
$16,082.53. 
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ESTIMATES - MADURA MISSION - 1916 


American Board Woman's Boards Total 
Salaries $22,541.75 $6,421.00 $28,962.75 
General Work 30,179+67 16,082.33 46,262.00 


$52,721.42 $22,503.33 $75,224.75 
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S SALARIES 
Rev.& Mrs. Cooper 


Rev.& Mrs. Elwood 
Mr. & Mrs. Flint 


Rev.& Mrs. Herrick 


Rev. E. Pp. 


Rev.& 
Mr. & Mrs. Lawson 


Holton 


Mr. & Mrs.Lorbeer 
Rev. Martin 

Rev .& ure Mathews 
Rev .& Mee 
Rev.& Mrs. unders 
‘Dr.& Mrs.Tracy 
Dr. Van Allen 

Rev .& lire - Vaughan 


Rev.& Mrs .Zumbro 


Kodaikanal School 


Tamil Lit.Missionary 


ESTIMATES - 


Total Salaries 


MADURA MISSION 


AMERICAN BOARD 


- 1917 


$80. 


100. 


100. 


265. 
100. 


Heglth 
Salary Children Medical ance 
563. 815. 
1125. 74. 
1125. 66. 
1125. 112.50" 66. 
1125. 80. 
650. 42. 
562.50 11.50 
1125. 168.75 98. 
1125. 46. 
660. 23. 
562.50 11.50 
1125. 66. 
1125. 56.25 56. 
Child 
1125. 23. 
650. 23. 
1126. 86. 
1125. 168. 75. 
175. 


Convey- House 


$225. 
225. 
225. 


American Board 


853.00 


1524.00 
1516.00 


1705.00 
1017.00 
849.00 
1716.75 
1496.00 

885.50 

849.00 


1516.00 


1562.25 


1473.00 
885.50 | 
1536.00 


696.50 
1684.75 
300.00 
150.00 


175.00 


$24,018.75 


| 
225 162 8 50 | 
= 
225 
ASE 
0. 2885. 
D0. 225. 
00. 112.50 
00. 225. 
225. 
225. 
Bangalore Lang.Schoo: 
he 


ESTIMATES - MADURA MISSION - 1917 


AMERICAN BOARD 


GENERAL WORK 


Departments 
American College, Madura 
Pasumalai High School & Training School 
Pasumalai Seminary 
Pasumalai Agents' Classes 

Albert Victor Hospital 


Miscellaneous 


Touring 

Munshi 

Taxes 

Depository and Literary 
Treasury and Secretariat 


Incidentals 


District Conference 


North Circle 
South Circle 


East Circle 


West Circle 
Central Circle 


District Conference General 


Rs.15,077. 


10,320.| 


3,200. 


Rs. 9,003. | 


6,908. 

5,960. 
12,572. 
10, 528. 


2,036. 


Total General Work Amer.Board 


31,297. 


10,535. 


47,007. 


88,.639.= 


For Pasumalai Science Laboratory 


$ 29,613. 


$2, 500. 


| 

| 
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“Fest 
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9, 800+ 
Rs ° 000 
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ESTIMATES - MADURA MISSION - 1917 


WOMAN'S BOARDS 


SALARIES Salary [iedical Conveyance uouse Pund yanshis 
Chandler $600. $23. $100. $75. $698.00 
Miss Chase 23. 523.00 | 
iiss Heath 23. 80. 603.00 
Miss Noyes 23. 100. 75. 848.00 | 
Dr. Parker 23. 100. 75. 848.00 | 
lirs. Powers 100. 75. 60. 778.00 | 
iiss Root 75. 848.00 
Dr. Scott 23. 100. 75. 80. 778.00 | 
Miss Wilcox 23. 80. 605.00 isu 
Miss swift 650. 23. 100. 112.50 885.50 | 
Miss Quickenden 6650. 25. 112.50 885.50 | 


Total Salaries Woman's Boards $8,298.00 
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ESTIMATES 


GENERAL WORK 


B Medical(Rs.5700,with Bible Woman Rs.180) 


ps. Capron Hall 

6 Pasumalai High School 

I. School 
Hindu Girls' §$chools: 


3 Madura B 
Aruppukottai 350 +350 — 700. 


Bible Women: 


1800 + 105 = 1905. 


Villages 
Aruppukottai 


B. . 
Taxes: 650+400 - 


Incidentals: 600 + 100 


DISTRICT CONFEREN 
W.OMT W,tS.M: To tx 


W. BM. 
South Circle 948. 
West Circle $624. 


Central Circle 3296. 
North Circle 


Total General Work Woman's Boards 


- MADURA MISSION - Swat 
WOMAN'S BOARD 
DEPARTMENTS 
ks. 5880. 
5500. 
150. 
2700. 
2400. 
$100. 
12120. 
ISCELLANEOU 
| RSe 1050. 
600. 


1500. > £6446. 

1239. = 4863. 
$296. 

6760. 1600. - 6860. 
4784. - 4784. 
117. 267. 


/ 


21,3554 


46 925.=. | 


East Circle 
General 160. 
SPECIAL 


New Building,Hindu Girls' School, Aruppukottai 
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Salaries 


General Work 


Specials 


1917 


American Board 


ESTIMATES - MADURA MISSION - 


Woman's Boar 


$24,018.75 


29,613.00 


$55,631.75 


2,500.00 


$56,131.75 


d 


$8,298.00 
15,641.00 
$25,939.00 
300.00 


$24,239.00 


Totals 


$32 316.00 
45,254.00 


$77,570.75 
2800.00 


$80,370.75 
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ESTIMATES - MADURA MISSION - 1918 
AMERICAN BOARD 
Health 
& Convey- House 


salary Children Medical ance Fund 


Rev.& Mrs. Banninga 
Rev.& Mrs. Cooper 
Rev.& Mrs. Elwood 
Mr. & Mrs.Flint 
Mr. & Mrs.Guise 
Rev. H.P.Holton 
Rev.& Mirs.Jeffery 
Mr.& Mrs.Lawson 
Mir.& Mrs.Lorbeer 
Rev.& Mrs.Martin 
Rev.& Mrs.Mathews 
Rev.& Mrs.mMiller 
Rev.& Mrs.Nolting 
Rev.& Mirs.Saunders 
Dr.& Mrs.Tracy 
Dr.Van Allen 


 Rev.& Mrs.Vaughan 


Rev.& Mrs.Zumbro 


Melur Bungalow 


Kodaikanal School 


* See Res.No.73 


Tamil Lit .Missionary 


$1125. 


1125. 
1125. 
1125. 
1125. 

650. 
1125. 
1125. 


1125. 
1125. 


United Theo.Col. ,Bangalore 


Manamadure West Bungalow 


Bangalore Lang.School 


Total Salari 


112.50 
06.25 


137.50 


56.25 


275-6 


S67. 
47. 
67. 


$100, 


100. 
100. 
(100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 


112.50 
£25. 
225. 
400. 
225. 
225. 


es American Board 


*1517.00 


1497.00 
1517.00 


1628.50 


1562.25 
1018.00 
1673.50 
1770.00 
1512.00 
1519.00 
1511.00 


1517.00. 


1492.00 
1562.25 
1473.00 
884.50 
1528.00 
1791.00 
400.00 
£25.00 
£25.00 


450.00* 


150.00 
175.00 


$28,598.00 __ 


| 
hi 
| 
| 


225. 

66. 225. 

56. 225. 

43. 225. 7 

225. 
95. 225. 
62. 225. 
1125. 69. 225. | 
1125. 61. £26. 
1125. 67. 225, 
1125. 42. 225. 

1125. 
650. 
66. 100. | 
| 


ESTIMATES - 


MADURA MISSION 


AMERICAN BOARD 


GENERAL 


special Department 


Munshi,s.1800 less &s.525 appropri- 
ated for Bangalore Language Sch. 


1.275 


American College ,Madura Rs.15,077 
Pasumalai High & Training Schools 10 , 320 | 
pasumalai Seminary 0,200 
Pasumalai Agents' Classes 
Albert Victor Hospital 3, 800 
Miscellaneous 
Touring 600 
Taxes 3,200 
Depository and Library 675 
Treasury and Secretariat 4, 200 
Incidentals 1,200 


Madura Church Council 


N.L. 


1918 
Rs.51,297 = 
Rs. = 


Evangelistic: Belie W.L. 
Churches 2,028 1,900 3,566 4,255 4,176 
Catechists 4.635 4,680 9,066 5,050 3,655 
Itineracy 145. 270 481 540 450 

Educational: 

Boarding Schools 765 1,600 500 6,000 &,919 
Day Schools 3,649 4 ,O90 8,158 10,264 

Propertyfadditions to! , 000 "560 5.966 £&,480 
Up-keep ra 312 460 1,442 1,970 1.269 

Trevel~—- TRS 220 
Sundries- 29,710 

Totel gst. ex xpengiture 

exclusive wo work 

Estimated income from | | 
Churches 626-6 650° 4-695 
Donations-indian 60 660 107 

Foreign 1.062. 1.006 466 
School Fees 1,644 1,250 1,564 2,584 1,832 
Govt.Grants 5,060 1,630 4,806 4,678 4,100 
Miscellaneous "350 "356 "55 1 "300 


Total est.income 
Sive women'swork 


Bal.asked fromABCPY 


5,680 14,488 ID 485 


( 
Total General Work, American Ba. 


Special Department “$10,432.33 
Miscellaneous 783/33 
Madura Church Council 24,481.54 


$57,697.00 


$10,432.33 


11,449 8,455 15,288 26,844 9,594 2,036 R ise 444 = 


4,461.24 


h 
$2783.35 
M.C Total 
vie Ue 
to, 947 
1,886 
14,784 
© 
68,161 
26.141 
26. 
150 7,609 
- 
700 1.9091 
E20 
&,000 128, S01 
20,781 
1,027 
"7 
8 625 
18.476 i 
2,581 
54, 85" 


- MADURA MISSION - 1918 


WOMAN'S BOARDS 


Health 
Sélery Medical Conveyance House Fund 

Miss Chandler $500. 383. $100. 475. S698. 

Miss Heath 500. 25. 100. 75. 698. 

Miss Noyes 500. BO 100. 75. 698. 

Dr. Parker 650. 23. 100. 75. 848. 

lirs. Powers 650. 45 100. 75. S68. 

Miss Root 650. 25. 100. 75. 848. 

Miss Wilcox 650. 23. 673. 

Miss Swift 650. 42. 100. 112.50 904.50 
Miss Quickenden 650. 46. 100. 112.50 908.50 

Total Salaries Woman's Boards 144.00 
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ESTIMATES - MADURA MIssIon - 1918 


WOMAN'S BOARDS 


GENERAL WORK 


Special Departments 


Medical Rs. 3,970 
Cupron Hall 5 , 500 
Bibie Women, Town 1 , 800 
" Villages — 5,384 
" Aruppukottai for | 120 
| Mallankinaru  £,400 
Hindu Girls' Schools,Madure- ~450 
Pasumalai High School. 
W ob eli I 3 
~ LeP.N.Bible School 2,700 
Bible Women,Aruppukottai 2,000 
" Madura 105 
Hindu Girls'School ,Aruppukottai 350 5,155 
Miscellaneous 
W.B.M. 
Taxes Rs .500 
Incidentais 
Munshi 1,280 = 
W.B.M.I. 
Taxes 600 
Incidentals 150 650 = 
Special Departments 57,614.67 
Miscellaneous 45. 
Madura Church Council(next page) 11,172.66 
Total General Work Woman's Boards S19 .430.66 


55,896.33 


/ 


1,718.34 


47 614.67 


$426.67 


216.66 
$643.33 
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ESTIMATES 


MADURA MISSION 


1918 4 


WOMAN'S BOARDS 


GENERAL WORK 


Madura 


Church Council 


eDe il 
Evangelistic: Bible Women 
Itine racy 
Educational: Boarding Schools 
Hindu Girls'Schools 
Day Schools 


Propert keep 
ait ions to 


2,726 
221 £21 
1,500 3,650 
1,411 
680 1,986 150 3,416 


1,088 10,846 260 150 11,736 


Total expenditure for 
domen's Work 


Estimated income from 


3,522 15.494 


4,025 150 25.191 


Dona tions - Indian 480 175 655 
School Fees 1,240 1,240 
Govt.Grants 440 750 1: 190 
Miscellaneous 70 70 
Estimated total income 
from Women's Work 926 5,758 
Balance asked from W.3.M. 3,522 12,681 »L00 150 19,455 484.55 
EeL. Welle M.C. 
vangelistic: Bible ‘Yomen 1,560 2,588 
Educational; Boarding Schools "935 1. 677 1,239 4,049 
Hincu Girls'Schools £,£26 1,892 4,116 
Day Schools 1,816 o97 1,615 
Property: Up-keep 760 242 1,002 
Miscellaneous 220 | £20 
6,385 5,726 1,239 242 13,590 
a - 
Schosl 168 26% 
Government Grants 1,990 
Miscellaneous | 40 40 


“otal estimated Income 
for Women's Work 


Balance asked from W.B.M.I. 


W oBeM.P. 
ucational:Boarding Schools 
Total est.expend.Women's Work 


Balange as 


from Wes 


4,885 4,699 1,259 242 2, 


8.1L. 
1,500 1,500 —§,000 
1,500 1.500 _5,000 
1,500. 1,800 5, 000=$1, 000. 00 


Total Madura Church Council w.Bas $21,172.66 
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ESTIMATES 


- MADURA MISSION - 1918 


SUMMARY 


Salaries 


General Work 


ecial ( ex Hard 


American Board Woman's Boards 
328,598.00 37,144.00 
_ 37,697.00 19,430.66 
366, 295.00 p26, 574.66 
2,500.00 
795.00 $26,574.66 


Total 
335, 742.00 
57,127.66 


$92,869.66 
2,500.00 


“95,569.66 
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ESTIMATES - MADURA MISSION - 1919 


SUMMARY 


American Board Woman's Boards 
Salaries $36,852.99 $11,062.50 
General Work 31,382.00 19, 782.00 
$68 , 234.99 $30, 844.50 
Specials 16,326.00 27,000.00 


$84,560.99 $57,844.50 


Total 


$47,915.49 
51,164.00 


$99,079.49 
43,326.00 


$148,405.49 
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Salaries, ---------------- 
Special Departments, -------- 
Miscellaneous, 


Madura Church Coune 


/ RUD SEP 4 1918 


Specials, 

W.BeMe, 
Madure Chureh Couneil, ------ 
‘Specials, ------------ 

Miscellaneous, -------------- 
Madura Church Council, ------ 

= Madura Church Council, ------ 


AMERICAN MADURA MISSION, 


Estimates, 1919. 


Z 
oon 


1 
2 
2 
é 
2 


> 


$ 36852.99 


11707 .00 

3009.00 
(16666 .00 
16326 .00 


$ 8883.00 


7033.00 
626.00 
3977 .0G 


25565 .00 


$ 2179.50 
2426 .00 
269.00 
4203.00 


$ 1248.00 
To tal 


$ 84560.99 


$ 45884.00 


 10712.50 


$ 1248.00 
$ 142405.49 
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AMERICAN MADURA MISSION, 
ESTIMATES, 1919. 
Salaries, A.B.C.F.M., 
Salary Child Health Convey House To tal 
ren Medical  anve Pund 
m Rev. & Mrs. Banninga 1325 127 100 225 1777. 
«Cooper 1325 107 100 7. 
Elwood 1325 127 100 225 1777. 
a Flint, 1325 112.50 149.50 100 225 1912. 
<. Guise, 1525 586.25 128.25 100 225 1834.50 
Herrick, 1325 100 1945. 
Rev, E.P, Holton, 750 100 1155.50 
Rev, & Mrs. Jeffery, 147.98 100 (1957.73 
Mr, &¥rs, Lawson 339,26 100 - 225 2201.26 
Rev. > Mrs, Martin 56.25 100 225 1866. 
Mathews 116 100. 225 
Miller, 127 100 225 1777, 
Nolting 107 100 225 1757, 
| 
Dr, & Mrs. Tracy 114 100 225 1764 
Dr. Van Allen 53.50 
Rey. Mrs. Vaughan 137 100 225 1787. 
Zumbro 275 149 .50 100 225 2074.50 
Kodaikanal School: 450. 
Bang. Lang. Sehool Ses 175 
Madanapalle Sanitarium «4.150 150. 
Melur empty bungalow 225, 
Manamadura West ~,,f 12.50 112.50 
C oF Mel 1 ) 
Total $ 36682.99 


Note. Under Health & Medical, Kodaikanal House~-kceping allowance — 
has been included for all. It wall be charged only for 
those who will be assigned to keep house in 1919, 
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Special Department. 


American College, Madura, 
Pasumalai High & Training Schools 
Pasumalai Seminary 

Pasumalai Agent's Classes 

Albert Victor Hospital, 

Medical SuppYies 


Miscellaneous. 

Touring Rs. 600 
Taxes 3877 
Depository «Library 875 
Treasury 1050 
Secretariat, 450 
Incidentals 1200 


Munshi Rse.1500 less Rs.525 appropriated 


Bangalore Language School, 975 
Madura Church 
North local Council, Rs. 8994 
South Iocal Council, 12083 
East local Council, 8990 
West Tecal Coimcil, 9131 
Central local Council, 8761 
w,C¢.¢, General, 2036 


cials. 


Pasumalai Seminary, Fxtension Main Building Rs 
North Local Council, Additional Buildings 
South local Council, 
East Iocal Council, 
West Iocal Council, 
Central local Council, 


Couns. 


$ 2998 


4026 
2997 
5044 
2920 


_ 679 


13500 § 


(2533 
19463 

2400 


4500 
844 


633 
6468 


16326 


11707 


3009 


. | 
Rs .13077 $ 4359 
12000 4000 : 
3033 1011 
900 300 
5212 1737 
900 3000 $ 
$ 200 
1292 
292 
350 
150 
400 
325 
il. 
16666 
Spc 


Items 
EVANGELISTIC 
l. Churches 
2. Catechist 
4, Itineracy 


EDUCATIONAL. 


4611 
3155 


Bearding Schools 
Day Scheols 
Sundries 
PROPERTY. 


1. Upkeep 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
1. Office 


45 

2. Travel 95 

3. Sundries 

Tetal Estimated Expendi 

ture exclusive of Wemen's | 
Work 


Est imat ed Income frem 
CHURCHES. 


1. Subscription 
Indian iends 
SCHOOLS 

Vees 

Gevt. Grants 


MISCRLLANROUS 
Property 
Sundries 


Fereign. 
Friends 


A. ‘Be Pp, M., 
Madura Church 


Council 

1920 4992 
4760 3929 
260 385 
1500 50 
3900 | 


560 


170 


217 
485 


— 14080 22509 19639 2036 


_ 


Tetal Est imated Income 
Exclusive Women's Werk 


4494 


14490 56090 


13178 10878 


‘Balance asked from. the 
A. B. Cc. Mes 8994 


— 


12083 8990 


7 16,668, 


9131 


8761 2036 49995 — 


(3) 
3936 4517 15365 | 
8150 5223 26693 
185 505 1510 | 
1. 2028 4347 7925 | 
Se 5876 6920 7706 $4661 | 
100 100 | 
| 
6642 
678 #2051 650 1992 1121 150 ssa 
| | 
428 335 700 2285 
295 320 232 850 #2277 
1045 1560 2605 
6763 1990 4462 3681 17066 
122 50 501 239 912 
1222 1642 1300 1380 1475 7187 
| $272 5559 18680 $8265 3575 19021 
2. 373 


W. BL. M., 


Sa + ar ies. 
Salary Health Uonvey House 
Medical ance pats 

Miss. Chandler, 750 45.50 100 112,50 
Miss, Jeffery, 600 45,50 112.50 
Miss. Noyes, 600 45.50 100 112°.50 
Dr. Parker, 750 45 .50 100 112.50 
Mrs. Powers 750 48.50 100 112,50 
Miss. Rogers, 600 45,50 100 112,50 
Miss. Root, 750 45.50 100 112.50 
Miss. Smith 600 45.50 100 112.50 
Miss, Wilcox, 600 45.50 112°.50 
Miss, Van Allen 600 45. 50 112,50 
Health & Medical doesnot include Kodaikanal : 
House=keeping Allowance to any of the above ladies. 


Special Departments. 


Total 


1008. 


758, 
858 
1006. 
1011 
656. 
1006 
658. 
756 


Medical Rs. 4690 
Capron Hall 6000 
Bible Women, Town & Villaves, 5633 
Mallankinaru 120 
Hindu Girls' Schools, Madura 2400. 
do. Aruppukotta 978 
Pasumalai High School, 150 | 
Medical Supplies, 900 $ 
Miscell@meous. 
Incidentals, 300 100 
Munshi 750 250 
Touring 200 67 
Madura Church Couneii. 
South Local Council, Rs, 2373 $ 791 
West Local Counci/ 3486 1162 
Central local Council, 5923 1974 
M.C.C,. General, 150  $ 
Specials. 
Capron Hall Recitation Hall 
Ho stel 
Pope 
Hindu Sch. Aruppukotta purchase of adjoining 
property. 
South Local Council Addt'1l buildgs. Rs. 5254 
West local Council 6716 
Central local Council, 28 $ 


758. $ 8883. 


7033 


626 


25365. 


wth. 
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B. M. (5) 
VMadurea--Chureh- Council. | 


j | 


1. Bible Wemen 10298 

2. Itineracy 95 ‘ 233 
EDUCATIONAL 

1. Bearding Scheols 400 3619 
2. Hindu Girls' Schools 1694 980. 4647 
Se Day Schools | ans 1274 1530 


PROPERTY 
1. Upkeep , 26 50 76 
MISCELLANEOUS 


1. Office 


2. Travel 124 124 
Tetal Expenditure $962 7346 150 13881 


Estimated Inceme frem 


DONATIONS 

1. Indian 230 291 
SCHOOLS 
Fees 21 659° 680 


2. Gevt, Grants — 
Total Inceme 496 1428 


Balance asked from W.B.M. 2373 $486 5923 150 11932 = 
ask | 3 
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(6) 
Salaries. 
‘Salary Health ‘Convey House Total 
Medical ance i ‘ 
Miss. Swift 750 73.50 100 225. 1148.50 
Miss. Quiekenden 750 68 .50 100 112.50 1031.00 $2179.50 


Note:- Under Health & Medical, Kodsaikanl House-keeping 
Allowance has been included for Miss. Swift only. 


Special Department, 
Bible School, Re. 4305 $ 1435 
Women, Aruppukotta | 2461 820 
Hindu Girls' School, Aruppukotta 514 171g $2426 .00 
Miscellaneous, _ 
Taxes Rs. 5858 $ 186 
Ineidentals 
Touring ~Jounn4 100 33 $ 269.00 
Madure Church _Cogpes} 
North local Council, Rs. 4432 § 1477 
Rast Yocal Council, 
West toca] Council, 
| 
Specials. 
Hindu Girls' School, Aruppukotta, Rs. 2100 $ 700 ‘ 
West Local Council, Additional Buildings 2804 935 $ 1635.00 
forte 
W. Pes 
Madura Church Cowneil. 
North Yocal Council, Rs. 1700 $ 567 
South local Council, 2000 667 


42 14 $$ 1248.00 
M.C,.C, General, Mm ( See page ©) 
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Be M. J 
Madura Church Cewneil. 


1. BibleWemen 722 1752 ae 2961 

2. Itineracy 1041 1041 

EDUCATIONAL | 

1, Bearding Scheels 1980 3485 6917 

2. Hindu Girls’ Seh. 2210 2015 6781 

3. Day Schools 1774 

PROPERTY 

1. Upkeep 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

1. Office 242 £617 
310 


2. Travel 


‘Tetal Expenditure 


242 20921 


Estimated Income 


DONATIONS» 

1. Indian Jo 
2. Fereign 3565 
SCHOOLS 
1. Fees 188 226 1180 1561 
2. Gevernment Grants 1640 708 831 | $176 
fetal Inceme 1628 8312 


Balance asked frem 
4432 5408 2527 242 12609 


4203 


i 
| 3 ( 7 ) 
| 
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3 Ww. 
‘Madura Church Ceuneil. 


| Bs’ T 


1. Bearding Scheels 
MISCELLANEOUS 


“Total Expenditure 1800 2000 42 3842 

‘Income 

_ SCHOOLS 


100 100 


Income 100 100 


Balance asked from 
MP. 1700 2000 42 3742 > 
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1. Office 42 42 
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time of the first printed Minutes up to the close of the 
year 1919; and that the Mission pay for binding five 
volumes; one each for the Librarian, Historian, 
Treasury, Secretariat and for the American Board. Other 
volumes may be bound at the expense of the party con- 
cerned, as desired. 


33. Sanction Special Expenditure. —The 


special items reported by the Treasurer are recommended 


for sanctions :— 


1. Payment in first half year of full year’s House 
Fund allowance to Miss M. M. Root and Rev. A. J. 
Saunders, for special reasons. 


2. Payment of salary and allowance to Miss 


Root for May, in advance. 


3. Payment for special size Account Books for 
Pasumalai High School and Madura College. 


4. Payment of cablegram to Dr. Strong regard- 
ing return of Mr. Wallace. 


34. Estimates 1921.—We recommend that the 


Estimates for 1921 be as last year, subjects to the 


changes necessitated by Mission Rules and by Mission 
action hitherto. 


AMERICAN MADURA MISSION 
Estimates—1921 


Summary 
A.B.C.F.M. Salaries $36863.87 
Special Departments  11707.00 
Miscellaneous 3825.00 
Madura Church Council  16666.00° 


Specials  16826.00 $84387.87 
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W.B-.M. Salaries 6369.00 
Special Departments ee 9384.00 
Miscellaneous 626.00 
Madura Church Council co. 3977.00 | 
Specials  23999.00 $44355.00 | 
W.BM.I. 8alaries 1548.65 | 
Special Departments sop 2426.00 | 
Miscellaneuos 269.00 | 
Madura Church Council 4303.00 
Specials .. 4968.00 $13514.65 
W.B.M.P. Madura Church Council ... 1248.00 1248.00 
Total $143505.52 | 
A.B.C.F.M. 
SALARIES : 
Dr. and Mrs. Banninga $1325 $127 $100 $225 $1777 
Rev. and Mrs. Dudley ... 1325 127 100 225 Wu 
Rev. » Elwood ... 662.50 43 50 225 980.50 
(6 months) 
Mr. and Mrs. Flint ..43 50 225 1036.75 
(6 months) | 
Mr. and Mrs. Guise __....._ 1325 06.25 118.25 100 225 1824.50 
Rev. and Mrs, Herrick ... 13825 127 100 400° 1952 
Rev. Holton 1325 14) 
Rev. Hess ... 1325 56.25 118.25 100 225 1824 
Rev. , Jeffery 1825 118 159.75 100 225 1927.° 
Rey, and Mrs. Lawson 662.50 119.63 106-12 50 225 1163... 
(6 months) 


Mr. and Mrs Lorbeer ... 1825 «56.25 148.25 100 225 | 
Rev. and Mrs. Martin ... 1325 56.25 149.75 100 225 1856; a 


Rev. Mathews 1825 «100 2251 76F 
Rev, Miller ... 1325 127-100 225 
Rev. Nolting 1825 127 «(100 
Rev. » Saunders 662.50 28.12 33 50 225 998 

Dr. and Mrs. Tracy... 1325 114 100 225 1764 


Dr. Van Allen x 750 538.50 100 112.50 1016 


-. 
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3 : 3 : : E 3 
Rev. and Mrs. Vaughan... 662.40 33 50 225 970 50 
(6 months) | 
Rev. Wallace cu ee 53.50 100 225 1128.50 
Rev. and Mrs. White... 1825 127 100 225. 
Rev. and Mrs, Zumbro... 1325 275 149.50 100 225 2074.50 
Kodaikanal School 450 
Tamil Lit. Missionary ... 150 : 150 
Bang. Lang. School ... 175 175 
Madanapalle Sanitarium 150 150 
Melur Empty Bungalow 225 225 
Manamadura Bungalow | 112.50 225 
Total ... $25787 822 2341.87 1950 5462.50 36363.87 


Note :—Uuder health and medical, Kodaikanal House keeping allow- 
ance has been included for all. It will be ae ti oaly for bhowe who 
will be assigned to keep house in 1921. 


SPECIAL 


American College, Madura Rs 13,077 $4,359 
Pasumalai High and Training Schools sia 12,000 4,000 
Seminary one 3,033 1,911 
Medical Supplies 900 300 
$11,707 
MISCELLANEOUS 
‘Touring 81,150 $384.00 
Taxes 3,877 1,292.00 
Depository and 875 292.00 
Treasury fe 1,350 450.00 
“ecretariat 546 182.00 
tncidentals 1,200 400.00 
Munshi Rs. 1 ,500 Rs. 525 appropriated 
Bangalore Language School ...- ose 975 325.00 


$3,325 
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MADURA CHURCH COUNCIL 


North Local Council ‘as 8,994 $2,998 
South Local Council 12,083 4,028 
Hast Local Council 8,990 2, 997 
Wess Local Council be on 9,131 3,044 
Central Local Council oer 8,761 2,920 
M,C.C. General eas 2,036 679 
~—— $16,666 
SPECIALS 
Pasumalai Seminary, Extension Main Build- | 
ines Rs. 13,500 $4,500 
North Local Council, Additional Buildings .. 2,533 844 
South ,, > 9,182 3,061 
Mast 4 1,900 633 
West 19,463 6,488 
Central ,, 2,400 800 
—-—— $16,326 
W.B.M. 
SALARIES 
$ $ $ > $ 
Miss Chandler 750 45.50 100 112.50 1008 
Miss Noyes a 300 23 £0 112.5C 485,50 
(half year) iu 
Dr. Parker 300 23 50 112.50 485.50 
Miss Rogers i 750 45.50 100 112.50 1005 
Miss Root _ ve 750 45.50 100 112.50 1008 
Miss Smith .. 600 45.50 100 112.50 858 
Miss Wilcox 600 45.50 112.50 758 
Miss Van Allen 600 45.50 112.50 758 
$6369 


Note :—Health and Medical does not include Kodaikanal House 
keeping allowance for any of the above ladies. 
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DEPARTMENT 

Medical ... ‘Rs. 8,970 $2,990 
Capron Hall ne 9 000 3,000 
Bible Women, Town and Villages... 634 1,878 
Girls’ Schools, Madura _... 2,400 800 
asumalai High Schools see 150 50 
Medical Suppi.es ase 900 300 

$9,384 

| | MISCELLANEOUS 
Touring 200 66 
—— $626 
MapuRA CHURCH COUNCIL 

South Loval Council ... Rs 2,373 $791 
West _s,, 3,486 1,162 
Central ,, 5923 1,974 
M.C.C. Gen-ral 150 50 

| ——$3,977 

SPECIALS 
Capron Hall Recit tion Hall se $8,000 
South Local Council Additional Buildings 
‘West 6. 118 2,239 
Ce utral 28 9 
$23,999 


W.B.M.I. 


SALARIES 
by 
$ $ $ $ $ 


Miss Swift... 100 225 1,148.50 
Miss Quickendcen 280 4,32 33.383 112.50 400.15 

(4 months) 
—— $1,548.15 


Note :—Under Health and Medical Kodaikanal House keeping has 
been included for Miss Swift only, 
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SPECIAL DEPARTMENT 


L.P.N. Bible School ee = Rs. 4,895 $1,435 
Bible Women, Aruppukottai ie 2,461 820 
Hindu Girls’ School, Aruppukottai ... 514 171 
$2426 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Taxes Rs. 558 $186 
Incidentals ise 150 50 
Touring es nee 100 33 
— $269 


MADURA CHURCH COUNCIL 


North Local Council Rs. 4,732 
M.C.C. General 242 
SPECIALS 
Hindu Girls’ School, Aruppukottai on Rs. 2,100 
West Local Counc! Additional Buildings 2,804 
H. G. School site and buildings, Melur ... 10,900 
W.B.M.P. 
CHURCH COUNCIL 
North Local Council is Be Rs. 1,700 
M.C.C. General 42 


Informal Conference. 


$1,577 

1,803 

842 

81 
368 


$700 
935 


3.333 
-—-$4,968 


$567 
667 


14 | 
—— $1,248 


35. Informal Conference.—The report of this com- 
mittee was heard and in view of the exceptional condi- 


tions of this year it was voted that no Informa] Confer- 


ence be held. 


| 
(i 
| 
| 
| 
| 


19. House Fund Additional 1991. —That Rs 2,756 is 
estimated to be available for distribution in House Fund 
Additional A.B.C.F.M. for 1921, and Rs. 7,888 in House 
Fund Reserve A.B.C.F.M. 


20. Application, Mission Maistry. —In reer to an 
application of the Mission Maistry (S. Arulappan) for 


leave for six months on half pay, the Committee recom- 


mends that he be given as a bonus, full pay, for six 


months, and that the Office of Mission Maistry be dis- 
continued from May Ist, 1921. 


That the Treasurer be asked to arrange to supply 


the need for a Mission Maiastry thea the Treasury 
Staff. 


21. Request, Mission Treasury Writer.—The Com- 


mittee recommends the approval of the Treasurer paying © 


the Mission Treasury Writer an increase of Rs. 2-8-0 
monthly for hill batta. 


22. Repair, Tirumangalam Boarding School.— 
That the Committee recommends the approval of the 
request of Mr. Dudley for Rs. 300 from the Tirumanga- 


lam land fund for the repair of the Girls’ Boarding School — 


in the Tirumangalam Compound. 


The matter of Rs. 400 for temporary building at 


Tirumangalam for Kallar work, and purchase of land at _ 


Usilampatti were referred to the Finance Committee. 

23. Use of Exchange on W.B.M. Appropriation.— 
The Committee recommends that the gain by exchange, 
if any, for 1921 on the W. B.M. appropriations for work 
over the guaranteed: rate of 3.1 be applied towards the 


purchase of the Tope at Capron Hall in accordance with 
the letter of the Treasurer, W.B.M. March 19. “ 


24, Estimates 1922—The Estimates for regular 


work for 1922 were unanimously approved in the follow- 
ing form :— | 
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‘ ESTIMATES. & 
Salaries A.B.C.F.M. 1922. 
Health 
House | Convey- 
Names. Salary. \Children.| and Total 
Medical Fund ance 
Rey. and Mrs. J. J. Banninga . | $1825 | $225 $100 |$1777 
J. H. Dickson 1325 225 100 | 1841 
R. A. Dudley 1325 127 225 
Elwood 1325 | lad 225 50, | 1727. 
Mr. and Mrs. Flint 1325 42-50- 149.50; 225 100 | #9172245 7° 
Mr. and Mrs. Guise 1325 7.50 66,26) 137 225 100 
and Mrs. Herrick | 120 400 100 | 1945 
“Hess (3 mos.) 831) 225 55 609.31-65 
| Holton 225 100... | 1787 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawson | 212.25) 225 100 9201 51. 264 / 
Lorbeer (3 mos.) ... | 19 225 95 | 614.34 433,37 
Rev. and Mrs. Martin (3 mos.) 331.25), 21.50) 225 25 630.87 L607. 
Mathews ... 1895 | 116 225 100 | 1766 
Miller ... | 1825 127 225 | 
* | 
~ 
382.50 | 
Rev. and Mrs. 1326 187 225 | 100 | 404825 /557,50 
Tracy 1325 225 100 1764 
Dr. Van Allen oe | é 53.90, 112.50 100 1016 
Rev. and Mrs. Vaughan ‘last G m08.)..,1 43 225 50 980.5U 
Rev. W. W. Wallace 750 ce 53.50) 225 100 | 1128.50 
Rey. and Mrs. White 1325 Wh I5 0 147 226 100 1797 
 Zumbro 1325 149.50) 225 100 | 2074-50 77 
‘Kodaikanal School -450 
Tamil Lit. Missionary... | | 
AMelur care +925 - 
yManamadura .. - 
Total $86189.00 
t ? 
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$5897 
4000: 
173% 
2300 
300 


$ 384 
1292 
292 
450 


400 


$3225 


$5520 
8264 
4348 
0278 
4227 
3300 
1200 


Special Departments. 
American College, Madura BOL 
Pasumalai High & Train’g Schools. . 21,000 
A. V. Hospital 5,212 
Pasumalai Seminary ... eo 6,900 
Medical Supplies 900 
Rs. 57,703 $17235 
Miscellaneous. 
Depository and Library ae 875 
Treasury ... ] 
Secretariat 546 
Incidentals 1,200 
Munshi Rs. 1500 less Rs. £25 appro- 
priated Language School on 
Rs. 9,973 
| 2 

North Local Council... 36,559 
Central ,, ie 12,683 
M.C.C, General 10,000 
Evangelistic Touring Band = 3,600 


Rs. 96,512 $32170 
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W.B.M. (Salaries). 


Names. 


1922. 

Miss Chandler ie ve $750 $45.50 $100 $112.50 $1008 
Miss Noyes .., i 600 45.50 100 112.50 758 
Dr. Parker (6 months) ... oe 300 21.59 OO 112.50 484 
Dr. Rader .... vee a 600 45.50 100 112.50 858 
Miss Rogers... pen iss 750 43.50 100 112.50 1008 
730 45.50 100 112.50 1008 
Smith... 78.50 100 | 112.50 1041 
» Van Allen 600 45.50 112.50 758 


« 
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SpECIAL DEPARTMENTS. 
Medical Ks. 14,964 $4988 


Capron Hall tis a 9,000 3000 
Bible Women, Town & Villages — «916 1972 
Hindu Girls’ School, Madura ... 3,000 1000 

Do. Aruppukottal ... 800 266 
Medical Supplies... 900 300 


Rs. 34,580 $11,526 


Miscellaneous. 
Taxes ... Rs. 630 $210 
Incidentals 300 100 
Munshis 750 250 
Touring 200 66 


Rs. 1880 $626 


M.C.C. W.B.M. 


Rs, 10,995 $3665 
M.C.C. General 150 


Rs. 15,087 $5362 


WBML (Salaries). 


< 
ames. S gs 
Miss Swift $750 $73.50 $100 $225 1148.50 


Miss Quickenden 
(Gmos.) ... 875 26.50 50 112.50 564.00 


$1712.05 
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15 
WORK. 


Rs. 10,605 


Lucy Perry Noble Bible School... $3535 
Bible Women, 2,700 900 
W.L.C. 10,998 3666 
N.L.C. 7,031 2344 
22,251 
M.C.C. General “ 120 40 
Hindu Girls’ School, Aruppukottai- 600 200 
Rs. 48,305 $14,435 
W.B.M.P. 
North Local Council ~ Rs. 2,600 
West Local Council 1,479 $1,860 
Rs. 4,079 $1360 
SUMMARY. 
A.B.C.F.3 M.34 346,74 
Salaries 
Special Departments 17,234 
Miscellaneous _... 8, 325 
M.C.C. 32,170 
7 
W.BM. 
Salaries 6233 
Special Departments 11,526 
Miscellaneous... 626 
M.C.C, 5,862 $24,437 
W.B.M.I. 
Salaries 1,712.50 
Work 144.35 $16,147.50 
W.B.MP. 
' $1,360 
Grand Total ... $430-662:50 
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25. Estimates, Special Requests —The following 
special requests were unanimously approved by the Mis- 


sion, but in view of the financial situation of the Board, 


are not urged for 1920. 


Specials. 
American College: New Hostel, 
Hospital and Medical Plant 
Do. Do. bungalow ... 
American College Teachers’ Houses 
Pasumalai Seminary Addition ... 
Pasumalai High & Train’g Schools. 
High School 
Farm and Vocational School 
Water and Saghting 


Bungalow 
8 Teachers’ Houses 
Bete C 
N.L.C 
Specials. 
W.3BM. 
Capron Hall, Recitation Hall 
Do. Hostel 
Do. Cocoanut Tope 


Hindu Girls’ School Roof for 
Central School 
Four Bible-women Houses, 
‘Madura) 
C.L.C. Bible-women’s House 
Do. Usilampatty 
Do. ‘Tirumangalam 
Do. Pasumalai 


Rs. 


Rs. 


9? 


9 


3? 


3? 


2,100 


28,00 
1,000 


75,000 
19,500 
15,000 

7,500 
90,000 
90,000 
30,000 
45,000 
16,800 
16,800 
33,697 

2.720 
11,230 

1,797 


10,434 


500 6,400 


$95000 
6500 
5000 
2.500 
30000 
30000 
10000 
15000 


5600 


5600 
- 11232 
907 


8743 
599 


$10000 


8000 
7000 


500 


1833 


2133 


$29466 
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W.B. M1. 
ELC. Bible Women’s Houses, 
Tiruppuvanam Rs. 750 
Hinda Girls’ School, Me- ae 
lar 6,000. 
Do. Do. ‘Kottampatti 900 


Rs. 7,650 $2550 


Informal Conference. 


The Mission met in Informal Conference on Monday 
afternoon May 2nd at 1.30 P.M. 


A Statement was made by Mr. Iuorbeer on M.C.C. 
work in the Kallanadu. 

The other principal subject discussed was the 
proposed Territorial division of the Tirumangalam T’alug. 


Property Committee. 


The Property Committee reported, and the report: 
was adopted as follows :— 


26. Otis Hall Property :—That in reply to the 
letter of Miss. Lamson Vec. 16, 1920 the Women’s Board 
be informed that the Mission is not prepared to make 
any definite statement about the Transfer of the Otis 
Hall property at present. | 


27. Sale of Tirumangalam Compound :—That in 
accordance with the previous sanction of the Board to 


Sell the Mission Compound at Tirumangalam the Mission 
approves of the Attorneys proceeding with the sale of the 
whole, or large portions of the same, if practicable. 


28. Sale of Property at Sinnakattankudi.—That the 
Prudential Committee be requested to authorize the sale 
of the site at Sinnakattankudi, the sale proceeds to be 
used towards the purchase of larger site. 
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18 
I. REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON REFERENCE 
| AND COUNSEL | 
Keport of Misston Committee on Education. 


29. Answer to Questionaire M E.C.— ‘Read letter 
and Questionaire sent out by Rev. S. J. Crawford, M.A., 


Convener of a Sub-committee of the Madras Siieildtiey 


Kducational Council, dated February Ist, 1921. Copies 
of this Questionaire were sent to the Principal of 
Capron Hall, the Principal of the High School and 
Training Institution, Pasumalai, and the Principal of the 
American College, Madura. 


We recommend that the following inclusive reply be 
sent on behalf of the three mstitutions, as representing 
the united opinton of the Misston on the questions raised. 
We further recommend that the Mission ask the Board 
to approve of the programme for the future development 
of these three institutions as outlined, and provide funds 
for the carrying out of the same as need arises and funds 


become available. 
(For reply to this tetter and Questionaire see 
Typewrittén copy on file.) 


30. Capron Hall, Purchase of Cocoanut Tcpe.— 
Miss Wilcox, Principal of Capron Hall, made a state- 


ment with reference to correspondence looking toward 


the purchase of the cocoanut tope between the present 
Capron Hall property and the Vaigai river. The Princi- 
pal stated that she had been in correspondence with the 


Collector of the Madura District relative to the possible 


acquisition of this land by Government; with the 
Director of Public Instruction asking for a grant toward 
the purchase of the same ; and with the Women’s Board, 


Boston, with reference to providing the additional funds — 


needed for this purchase. ~- 
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Salaries: 


Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 


Miss 


Miss 


Miss 


Miss 


Miss 


Miss 


Salary Conveyance Total 
Noyes $950.00 $100.00 $1, 208.00 
Rogers 950.00 45.50 112.50 100.00 1, 208.00 
Root 950.00 45.50 112.50 100.00 1,208.00 
Smith. 800.00 48.50 112.50 100.00 1,061.00 
800.00 45.50 112.50 958.00 
800.00 45.50 112.50 100.00 1,058.00 
Wyman 800.00 45.50 112.50 958.00 
Rood 800,00 45.50 112.50 100.00 1,058.00 
Brown 800.00 45.50 112.50 958.00 $10,733.00 
8,450.00 45800 1,125.00 700.00 
Special Departments | 
Women's Hospital $4,988.00 
Capron Hall School 4,667.00 
Bible Women, Magura 2,465.00 
Aruppukottai 64.00 
Hindu Girls’ School, Madura 1,333.00 
455,00 $13,972.00 | 
Miscellaneous 
Taxes $ 300.00 
Incidentals 50.00 
Touring 67.00 $ 534.00 
Madura Ghurch Gouncil 
South Local Council $ 791.00 
West 35, 548.00 
Central " is 647.00 
MeCeCe General 667.00 6..465,00 $20, 959.00 
$31,692.00 
SPECIALS 
Aruppukot tai Bible omen! House 267.00 - 
Madura Bible Women's Houses 4,100.00 - 
Capron Hall Hostel 9,000.00 
" i" " for Upper Secondary 1+ 
Model Village School | ents 4,000.00 $15,867.00 


$47, 559.00 
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Be Me ESTIMATES 1926 


$10,941.21 


MADURA MISSION 
Salaries: 
Salary Health Housefund Conveyanee Total 
Miss Noyes $950.00 $45.50 $112.50 $100.00 $1,208.00 
Miss Rogers 316.66 75.00 428.21 
Miss Root 950.00 53.50 112.50 100.00 1,216.00 
B.W.D. 800.00 45.50 112.50 958.00 
Miss Wileox 800.00 4.5.50 112.50 100.00 1,058.00 
Miss Swan 800 .00 45.50 112.50 100.00 1,058.00 
Miss Rood 925.00 45.50 112.50 100.00 1,183.00 
Miss Brown 800.00 45.50 112.50 958.00 
Miss Ragsdale 800.00 45.50 112.50 958.00 
Dr. Shmotin 800 .00 45.50 112.50 958.00 
LY e Koreagina 800.00 45.50 112-50 958.00 
Work 
Special Departments 
Women's Hospital $4,988.00 
Capron Hall 4,667.00 
Bible vonen"s Dept., Madura 2,465.00 
Aruppukottai 64.00 
Hindu cirie School, Madura 1,333.00 
Aruppukottai 455.00 
$13,972.00 
Miseellaneous 
Taxes $350 
Incidentals 50.00 
Munshi 125.00 
Touring £0 200 
$550.00 
Madura Chureh Couneil 
South Loeal Couneil $791.00 
West 3,548.00 
Central 647 .00 
MeC.C. General 667.00 
$6,453.00 
Specials 
Madura Bible Women's Houses $4,100.00 
Capron Hall Hostel 9,000.00 
Capron Hall Hostel for Upper Secondary Students 1, 500.00 
Model Village 


1,900.00 


$15, 600.00 
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W. Be M. ESTIMATES 1927 
Salaries MADURA _MISSION 
Salary Medical House Pund Convey. Total 
Miss Me T. Noyes $800 .00 $45.50 $112.50 $100.00 | $1,058.00 
Miss Je F. Ragsdale 800.00 45.50 112.50 958.00 
Miss Ge Me Hood 950.00 45.50 112.50 100.00 1,208.00 
‘Miss M. M. Root 712.50 39.75 64.87 75.00 912.12 
Dr, I+ M. Roberts 800.00 45.50 112.50 958.00 
Dr. E. Shmotin 800.00 45.50 112.50 958.00 
Miss F. T. Swan 800.00 45,50 112.50 100.00 1,058.00 
Miss K. Wilcox 950.00 45.50 112.50 100.00 1,208.00 
Dre M. Korcagina 800.00 45.50 112.50 , 958.00 
Miss F. A. Young 187.50 25.00 212.50 
(1st 3 
Miss M. M. Rogers 266.66 7.66 37.50 33633 345.15 
(last 4 mos.) 
$9,833.77 
Work; 
Women's Hospital $4,988.00 
Capron Hall | 4,667.00 
Bible Women, Madura $2,465.00 
 arubpukottai 64.00 
Hindu Girls’ Schools, Madura 1,355.53 
" Aruppukot tai 455.00 
" Karisakulam 100.00 $14,072.33 
Miscellaneous 
Taxes $3550.00 
Incidentals 50.00 
Munshi 125.00 
Touring __ 25.00 550.00 
Madura Church Council 
- South Local Council $ 791.00 
West" 3,348.00 
Central i" 1, 647.00 
General Ms. C. Ce 667.00 6, 453.00 
Specials 
Capron Hall Hostel $9,000.00 
Model Village School 1,000.00 10,000.00 
1,075.33 
Total $40,909.10 
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SALARIES: 


Reve 


Reve 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 


Rev. 


GENERAL WORK 


APPROPRIATIONS A.B.C.¥.M.- 1909 
MADURA MISSION 


and Mrs. 
and Mrs. 
and Mrs. 
and Mrs. 


and Mrs. 


and Mrs. 
and Mrs. 


and Mrs. 
and Mrs. 
and Mrs. 
and Urs. 


and Mrs. 


J. 
Vv. 
D. 
E. 
J. 
J. 
J. 
C. 


Chandler 


Elwood 


Hazen 


Herrick 


Holton 
Banninga 
Miller 
Perkins 


Tracy 


Vaughan 


Zumbro 
Jeffery 


Dr. and Mre. Prank Van Allen 
Rev. and Mrs. W. W. Wallace 
Tamil Lit. Missionary 

Kodaikanal School 
Rev. B. V. Mathews 


$14000. 


College 


(Note) It is understood that these appropriations for the General 
Work in each mission are to cover all items of work, in- 
cluding taxes, repairs, insurances, annual meetings, etc. 


2500. 


Total American Board - - - 


Includes $300 for Pasumalai Seminary 
from the Hollis Moore Memorial Fund. 


(6 mos) 


$ 1322. 


1542. 
1342. 
1486. 


1729. 


1337. 
1342. 
1427. 
1336. 
1345. 
1373. 
1416. 
1322. 


854.38 


150. 
500. 


667.50 


Total - - - $ 20070.88 


__16500,00 


$ 36570.88 
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APPROPRIATIONS of W.B.M. for 1909 


SALARIES} 


“iss Ge Chandler S500. 


" H,Chandier 
with housekeeping 
ailowance 
‘iss Noyes 


Dr. Parker with 


housekeeping all. 


hiss Root 


Mlie.Cronier 


“edical work of Dr. Parker 


Gevlieral Work 


650. 
500. 


EADURA 


House Fund 
79 « 


Incidentals 
748. 
5998. 
748. 
O98 


3540.00 


833.32 
5166.67 


fotal - = § 9540.00 
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APPROPRIATIONS - 1909 


MADUKA BISSION 


GENERAL WORK 


Education 


Schools aud scholarships 
under Kev. J.C.Perkins 


$500 
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MADURA MISSION 


SALARTES 
Miss Swift, with house- 
keeping allowance $650, 
Miss Swift's Assistant 300, 
Mises Quekenden 500, 


GENERAL WORK 


Native Agency - Bible Women 


Salary House 


Aruppukottai $420.00 

Dindigul 129,900 

Madura | 35,00 

Vanamedura 159,00 

Melur 120,00 

Palani 150,00 
Education 


Boarding Schools: 


Dindigul | 177,67 
Madura BW. School 600,00 
fanamadura 953,95 
Melur 106,67 
Palani 149.00 
Hindu Girls'® School; 
Dindigul 164,00 
VManamadura 80,900 
Melur 292,00 
Palani 233.33 
Day Schools: 
Manamadura 66,67 
Nelur 
Palani OO 
Miscellaneous 
Conveyance 
Munshis 20.00 


Incidentals 200,00 


Inei- 
aontals 


$25 
46 


7148.00 
300.00 
621. $1,669.00 


995,00 


2,295.67 


255.35 $3,542.00 


$5 , 211.00 
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APPROPRIATIONS - Wa Be Me In - 1910 
‘MADURA MISSION 
SALARIES 
Incidentals 
Wise 500. 756 598,00 
Miss Tremenheere 500. 300.00 $1646.00 
GENERAL WORK 
Native Agenoy - Bible Women 
Aruppukottai $446.67 
Dindigul 120.00 
Madura, Miss Swift 65400 
Nanamadure 150.00 
Nelur 120.00 
Palani | 150.00 $1021.67 
Education 
Boarding Schools: 
Dindigul 177.67 
Wedure, Lucy Perry Noble 
School 600, 00 
106.67 


133.56 1551.00 
Hindu Girls’ School: 


Aruppukottali 116.67 
Dindigul 164,00 
Manamadura 80.00 
Melur £292.00 
Pelani 167266 820.33 
Day Schools: 
Dindizul 149.00 
Manamadura 79.00 
Palani | 75.00 2527.66 
onveyance , 2 ladies S 66.67 135.33 
20,00 
faxes and incidentals 160,00 253.5¢ 
$253.23 
117,00 


Palani Hew Building, Hindu Girls’School 165. 


TOTAL W. Be He Ie 


3802.66 


Three Houses for Bible Women £88» 423,00 873253 
$6321.99 
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SALARIES; 


Rev. and Mrs. 


Rev. H. C. Hazen 


Rev, and Mrs, 
Rev. and Mrs. 
Rev. and Mre. 
Rev. and Mrs, 


Rev. and Mrs, 


Rev. and Mrs, 


General Work 


College 


(Note) 


Rev, and Mrs. 


J. 


J. 


Koda ikanal School 


MADURA MISSION 


S. Chandler 


Holton 


Banninga 
Miller » 
Tracy 
Vaughan 
Zumbro 


Jeffery 


Pr, and Mre, F, VanAllen 


Wallace 


Rev. B. V. Mathews 


Tamil Lit. Missionary 


$ 1363.66 


1585.66 
788 .835 
L777, 66 


. 1578.66 


1378.66 
1372.66 
1391.66 
1438. 66 
1470.66 
1363, 66 
1616.66 
150. 
300. 


618,83 


$ 17,793.92 
#14,000.00 


_#,900.00 


Total A. $ 54,293.92 


taxes, repairs, insurances, annual meetings, etc. 


It is understood that these appropriations for the General 


Work in each mission are to cover all items of work, including 


4Includes $300 for Pasumalai Seminary from the Hollis 
Moore Memorial Fund. 
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Appropriations of W.B.M. for 1910 


Salaries; 
Miss Chandler 900, 
« H,E,Chandler 650, 
Mrs. Chandler 


wile, Cronter 
Miss Noyes $00, 
Dr, Parker | 650, 
Miss Root 500, 


General Work: 


Boarding School 
Nindu Girls’ School 


Day Schools 


Boarding School 
Hindu Girls' School 
Day Schools 


Bible Women 


Bible Women 


Vedura, 


House Conveyances Incidentals Munshi Total 


Fund | 
66.67 
15. 66.67 
66,66 
75, 66,67 
75. 66.67 
75. 66,66 
Aruppukottai 


Battelesundu 


— 


60. 724,67 
25. 14,67 
66,66 
250,00 
Ave 664.67 
ade $14.67 
23. _ 664,66 
$4000.00 
155, 
128 ,34 
24,99 
55.535. 
92.67 300,34 


506.00 


‘Porward, $5277.34 
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Appropriations of W.3.M,. for 1919 


Madura - Continued 


Capron Hall 
Hindu Girls’ Schools 
Day Schools 

Satin School 

Bible Yomen 

Hospital Bible Woman 


VYoman's Hospital 


Pasumalai 


Boarding School 
High School 
Day Schools 
Bible Women 


Bearding School 
Hindu Girls' Sehool 
Day Schools 

Bible Women 


Tirumangalam 


Madura Station. 


Boarding School 
Hindu Girls’ School 
Day Schools 
Bible 
Incidentals 


1273.00 
600,00 
61.67 
17,33 


512.33 


23,00 


1255.55 


a4 
18.67 
25,67 


23,00. 


77.00 
61.33 
77,00 


155,67 


250,33 
43,00 
§1.33 


115.67 


Amount forward - $5277.34 


3720.66 


101.67 


344,00 


Total $t0090.00 
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Appropriations of W.B.M. for 1910 


Ceylon 


Salaries: (with allowances) 
Miss Green 


ag Howland 


General Work: 
Day Schools 
Bible Women 


Boarding Schooo at Uduppiddi 


$393.33 

786.67 $1180.00 
292.66 

378.00 

200,00 


8'70 .66 


Total, $2050.66 
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APPROPRIATIONS - W.B.M.P. - 1910 


WORK: 


Education 
Schools and Scholarships under J. C. Perkins $ 500.00 
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APPROPRIATIONS - A.B.C.F.M. - 1911 
MADURA MISSION 


SALARIES: 
Rey. and lirs. J. J. Banninga ¢1417. 
Rev. and Mrs. John S. Chandler 1397. 
and irs. W. P. Elwood 1417. 
Rev. H. C. Hazen | 805.50 
Rev. D. S&S. Herrick 821. 
Rev. and Mrs. EK. P. Holton (6 mos.) 939. 
Rev. and Mrs. ¥. E. Jeffery 1529. 
Dr. and Mrs. J. P. Jones 1417. 
Rev. and Mrs. B. V.. Mathews 1410. 
Rev. and Mrs. J. X. Miller (4 mos.) 608. 
Dr. and Mrs. J. HE. Tracy 1406. | 
Dr. and Mrs. Van Allen 1397. 
Rev. and irs. C. S. Vaughan 1425. 
Rev. and Mrs. W. W. Wallace 2075. 
Rev. and wirs. M. Zumbro 1558. 
Rev. Lawrence C. Powers 805.50 
Tamil Literature Missionary 150. 
Kodaikanal School 
Total --- $20,877.00 
GENERAL WORK: *£14, 000.00 
College __2,500.00 


$37,377.00 


“Includes $300 for Pasumalai Seminary 
from the Hollis Moore Memorial Fund. 


(Note) {It is understood that these appropriations for the 


General Work in each mission are to cover all items 


of work, including taxes, repairs, insurances, 
annual meetings, etc. 
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APPROPRIATIONS W. Bo Me. £19112 


MADURA 
SALARIES House Fund MIncidentals fotal 
Miss G. Chandler $650. . $75. $748. 
Miss H. Chandler 125. 18.75 5.75 149.50 
Mlle. Cronier 250. 250. 
Miss Noyes | 125. 75. 
Dr. Parker 650. 75. 23. 748. 
Mies Root 23. 748. $2,844.50 
Conveyances - 400. Munshi 60. ----- 460.00 
edicel Work of Dr. Parker 1,233.33 
General Work 2, 
District Conference 1,712.56 


TOTAL W.BeM. $8,981.50 
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APPROPRIATIO“’S. W. Be Me - 


MADURA MISSION 


GENERAL WORK 


District Sonference 


(Schools and Scholarships | 
under J. C. Perkins) $500.00 
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APPROPRIATIONS - W. Be M. Ie - 1911 


MADURA MISSION 


SALARIES 


Miss C. S. Cuickenden Salary “500. 
: House Fund 112.50 
Incidentals 23.00 $635.50 
Hiss Eva M. Swift oalary 325.00 
House Fund 112.50 
Incidentals 439.50 


$1,375.00 


Miss Kathleen Tremenhere, Salary 300. 00 


GENERAL WORX 


Wise tow 
Bible Women: Aruppukottai $446.67 
Madura 
_ Luey Perry Noble School | 600,00 
Hindu Girls’ School, Aruppukottai 116.67 
Conveyances 133.33 
Munshis 20.00 | 
Taxes and incidentals 100,00 | 
DISTRICT CONFERENCE 
Boarding Schools #751.00 | | | 
Hindu Girls' Schools 703.67 | | 
Day Schools 856.33 | 
Bible Women __ 540.00 2,351.00 
West Circle (Pilgrim Church, St.Louis, Mo.) 413.00 | 
SPECIAL | 
Girls' School Building at Manamadura 1a 466.67 


TOTAL W.BeM.I. $6,057.34 
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Includes $300 for Pasumalai Seminary 
from the Hollis Moore Memorial Fund. 


Rev.& Mre.J.J.Banninga $1125. 

Rev.& Mts.J.5.Chandler 1125. 47. 

lir.& Mrs.l.C.Guise 1126. 

Rev. H.C.Hazen 162.50 8. 

Rev.& Mrs.D.S.Herrick 843.75 47. 

Rey.& .H.P.Holton 1125. 285. 756 
Rey.& Mrs.F.f.Jeffery 1125. 

Mrs.J.H.Lewson 1125. 70.85 67. 

Revy.& Mrs.B.V.Mathews 1125. 61. 

Rev.& Urs.J.X.Miller 663. 12. 

Rev. Lawrence ©. Powers 650. 27. 
 Rey.& Nrs.J.C.Perkins 1125. 139.70 47. 

Mr.John W. Stanley 23. 

Dr.& Mre.J.E. Tracy 1125. 56. 

Dr.F.Van Allen 650. 

Rev.& — 281.25 8. 

Tamil Literature Miss'y 

Kodaikanal School 

(Yor additional salaries 
see following sheet) 
GENERAL WORK 
College 


112.50 
225. 
225. 
225. 
226. 
225. 
225. 
112.50 
225. 


112.50 


225. 
225. 
225. 


$1417.00 | 
1397.00 
1125.00 
(first 3 mos) 283.00 


yr.) | 
(iirs.H.-6 mos) 1115.75 


1710.00 

1529.00 

1487.85 

1411.00 

(last 6 mos) 800,90 
789.50. 

1536.70 

785.60 

1406.00 

898.00 

(first 3 mos) 514.25 

150.00 | 

300.00 
$18,655.55~ 

"15,000.00 


2,600.00 


(Note) It is understood that these appropriations for the General 
Work in each mission are to cover all items of work, includ~- 
ing taxes, repairs, insurances, annual meetings,ete. 
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MADURA MISSION - 2 


Additional saleries for the first six months of 1912, 
as appropriated out of the Higher Educational Fund, 
at the 1911 rate: 


Rev. W. P. Jones, D.D. €708.50 
Rev. We We. Wallace 1037. 50 
Rev. We M. Zumbro 5779.00 
$2525.00 


July 1, 1912 to Jan. 1, 1913 


Madura 
Dr. J. P. Jones $562.50 53.50 112.50 
Wallace 562.50 380. 50.50 112.50 
| nev. W. M. Zumbro 562.650 70. 34.00 112.50 


£708.50 
1105.50 
779,00 
$2593.00 
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APPROPRIATIONS of W.B.M. for 1912 


SALARIES : 
Miss G.Chandler $500. 
250. 


Mlle. Cronier 
Miss G.M.Jones 
600. 
500. 


Dr. KeScott 
Miss M.M.Root 


500. . 


MADURA 


House 


Other 
Allow- 
Total 


Fund Incidentals ances 


75. 


25. 
75. 


Conveyances and 


Medical Work of Dr. Parker 


General Work 


District Conference 


150. $748. 
598. 
700. 
748. 
------ 460. 


$3,504.00 


Munshi 


$1233.33 
2731.11 


1712.56 5,677.00 
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TOTAL ----- $9,161.00 
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APPROPRIATIONS - ¥.B.M.I. - 1912 


MADURA MISSION 


SALARIES 
Wiss C0. S. Quickenden, Salary $500.00 
Health and Medical 25.00 
House Pund _i12.50 
Miss Eva M. Swift, Salary 650.00 
| Health and Medical 25200 
House Fund 112.50 
Miss Kathleen Tremenhere 
GENERAL WORK 
MISSION 
Bible Yomen - Madura $35.00 | 
Aruppokkottai — 446.67 $481.67 
Lucy Perry Noble Bible School 600.00 
Hindu Girls’ Schools, Aruppokkottai 116.67 
Conveyances 160.00 
Taxes and incidentals _100.00_ 
DISTRICT CONFERENCE 
North and East Circle 
Bible Women 540.90 
Boarding School 751.00 
Hindu Girls School 703.66 
Station Day Schools 356.335 
West Circle - from Pilgrim Church, 
st. Louis 413.00 


For Well at Dindigul 


3 635.50 


785.50 
300. 00 


1,458.34 | 


2,765.99 


$5,943.33 
__150,00_ 


$6,093.33 
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APPROPRIATIONS - W. B. M. - 


MADURA MISSION 


GENERAL 


District Conference - south Circle 


$500. 
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Rev .& Mreede J.Banninga 
Rev.& Mrs. Je §.Chandler 


Rev.& Mrs.W.P.Elwood 
Mr.& Mrs. E.M.Flint 
Mr.& Mrs.L.C.Guise 
Rev. H.C.Hagen 
Rev.& Mrs.D.S.Herrick 


Rev.& Mrs.E.P.Holton 
Rev.& Mrs.F.E.Jeffery 


Dr.& Mrs.J.P.Jones 
Mr.& Mrs.J.H. Lawson 
Rev.& Mres.B.V¥.Mathews 


Rev.& Mrs.J.X.Miller 
Rev. L.0.Powera 
Rev.& Mra.J.C.Perkins 


My. John W. Stanley 


Dr.& Mrs. J.E.Tracy 
Dr. F. Van Allen 
Rev.& Mrs.C.5.Vaughan 
Rev.& Mrs.W.W.Wallace 
Rev.& Mrs.W.M.Zumbro 


| Tamil Literature Miss'y 


| Kodaikanal Scho o1 


330. 
165. 


70. 


776. 
140, 


Con- 
veyance 

$225. $80. $1497.00 
225. 1477.00 | 

225. 1505.00 
112.50 40. 789.00 

225. 1484.00 

112.50 | 489.60 

400. 1685.00 

225. 80. 1855.00 

80. 1682.00 

80. 1497.00 

225. 80. 1567.00 

2265. 80. 1491.00 
225. 1497.00 | 

112.50 888.50 
225. 1647.00 | 

112.60 862.60 
226, 1486.00 

865.50 

2265. 840.00 

226. 80. 2306.00 
80. 1638.00 


Forward 


$29,499.00 | 


150.00 | 
500.00 


> 


| MADURA 
| $1126. $67. 
1125. a7. 
1125. 75. 
1125. 54. 
526. 12. 
1128. 80. 

1125. 95. 

1125. 67. 
1125. 61. 
1125. 67. 

1125. 140. 17. 

650. 80. 
1125. 56. 

650. 23. 

563. 

1126. 101. 

1125. 68. 


Includes $300 for Pasumalai Sewinary 
from the Hollis Moore Memorial Fuand. 


It is understood that these appr ations 
for the General York in each mission are to 
oover al] items of work, including 
repairs, insurances, ermmual meetings, etc. 
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APPROPRIATIONS - W. 


Miss ¢. Chandler 
Miss Gwen Jones 
‘Miss Mary T. Noyes 
Miss Mary M. Root 


Dr.Katharine Scott 
(3 mos. ) 


$500. 


500. 
650. 
650. 


MADURA 


House 
Fund 


$75. 
75. 
75. 
75. 


162.50 18.75 


Health & Convey- 


Medical _ance Total 
$23, $80. $678. 
828. 
23. 80. 828. 


Medical Work of Dr. Parker 


General Work 


District Conference 


* Of the grant of $2806.11 for General Work, $75 is to be added 
to the appropriation for the work of Miss Mary Root, this total 


$2462.50 318.75 97.76 260. 3139. 


having been increased for this purpose by $75 over the similar 


appropriation of last year. 


Munshi - - - - - 80. $3,219.00 
$1233.33 
2806.11 
_1712.56 5,752.00 
TOTAL W.BeM. ~----- $8,971.00 
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APPROPRIATIONS - W. B. Me. Ie - 1923 


MADURA MISSION 


Fixed Health & House Convey- 


"SALARIES Salary Medical Fund_ _ance 
Wiss E. M. Swift $650. $23. $112.50 $80. «$965.50 
GENERAL WORK | 


N.Cire le E.Circle 


DISTRICT CONFERENCE 


Bible Women £070, $270. $540.00 
Boarding School ni. «0. 781.00 
Hindu Girls' Schools 331.67 372. $703.67 
Village Schools 224, 149. 373.00 
$2367.67 

Less _ 16.68 


$2350.99 


West Circle - from Pilgrim Church, 
St.Louis __ 413.00 §2,763.99 


MISSION 


Bible Women: | 
Madura $35.00 
Aruppukottai 496.67 $531.67 
Hindu Girls’ Schools - Aruppukottai 116.66 
Lucy Perry Noble Bible School 900.00 
Taxes and Incidentals 100.00 _1,648.33 4,412.38 | 
Dindigul - Wall for well 29:99 | 


TOTAL $5,507.82 | 
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GENFRAL WORK 


APPROPRIATIONS - W. B. M. P. 


1913 


MADURA MISSION 


| North Circle 
south Circle 
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Rev.& Mre.J.J.Banninga 


Rev.% Mrs.W.P.Flwood 
Mr. & 
Rev.H.C.Hazen 

Rev.%& Mrs.D.S.Herriock 
Rev.& Mre.F.P.Holton 
Rev.& Mre.F.E, Jeffery 
Rev.& Mrs.J.P.Jones 
Rev. & Yrs. J.H. Lawson 

kev.& irs.B.V.Mathews 
Rev.& Mro.J.X.Miller 
Rev.& Mrs.J.0.Perkins 
Mr.J.W.Stanley 

Dr.& Mrs.J.E.Tracy 
Rev.F.Van Allen 
Rev.C.S.Vaughan 

Rev.& Mrs.W.W.Wallace 
Rev.& Mrs.W.M.Zumbro 
Mrs.A.J. Saunders 
Kodaikanal School 
Tamil Literature Missy. 


pangelore Language School 


121265. 


1125. 
1125. 


275.00 
137.50 


112.50 


112.50 


560.00 
112.50 


75. 
47. 
46. 
80. 
95. 
87. 
67. 
67. 
61. 
67. 
17. 
46. 


56. 
£3. 
46. 


90. 


68. 


It. 


$67. 


$225. $2100. 
225. 100. 
225. 100. 
112.50 100. 
400. 100. 
225. 100. 
225. 100. 
225. 100. 
225. 100. 
225. 100. 
225. 100, 
226. 100. 
112.50 100. 
112.50 33. 
226. 100. 
112.50 100. 
112.50 100. 
225. 100. 
225. 100. 
225. 100. 


$1617.00 


1525.00 
1497.00 

908.50 
1705.00 
1820.00 
1674.50 
1517.00 
1629.50 
1511.00 
1517.00 
1639.50 


908.50 


(first 4 mos) 361.50 


1506.00 
885.50 
908.50 

2090.00 

1630.50 

1497.00 
300.00 
150.00 
175,00 


$26,873.50 | 
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1125. 
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SALARIFS $26,873.50 
GZNERAL WORK *15,000.00 
College 2,500.00 


TOTAL $46,373.50 


* Includes $300 for Pasumelsi Seminary 
from the Hollis Moore Memorial Pund. 


Hote It is understood that these appropriations 
for the General Work in each Mission aré to 
cover all items of work, including taxes, 

repairs, insurances, annual meetings,etc. 
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APPROPRIATIONS - W. B. M. - 1914 


SALARIES 


Miss G. Chandler $500.00 $23.00 
166.67 


Miss Gwen Jones 
(4 mos.) 


Miss Mary Noyes 
Miss Mary Root 
Dr. H. Parker 


WORK: 
Medical, Medura 


General 


District Conference 


MADURA 


Salary Health 


Convey- 
ance 
$90. $688. 
199. 
9 0 838 
90. 838. 
90. 838. 
Munshi 
$1,233.33 
2,806.11 
1,712.56 


TOTAL W. B. M. 


5,752. 


$9,233. 
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APPROPRIATIONS - W. B. M. I. 1914 


MADURA MISSION 


Health 
SALARIES: Pixed and House vey- 
| Salary Medical Fund ance 
‘Miss E.M. Swift $650. $23. $112.50 $100. $885.50 
Miss C.S.Quickenden 500. 23. 112.50 100. 735.50 $1,621.00 
GENERAL WORK: 
Bible Women: | 
Madura $35.00 
Aruppukottai 496.67 $531.67 
Hindu Girls School - Aruppukottal 
Staff $116.66 
Miscellaneous 132.00 248.66 
Less est. income from 
Gov. grant 132.00 116.66 
 luey Perry Noble Bible School 900.00 
Taxes 100,00 {$1648.33 


DISTRICT CONFERENCE 


H.Circle £,Circle 


Bible Women $270. ###$270. $540.00 
Boarding School oll. 440, 751.00 
Hindu Girls Sehools 831.67 703.67 
Village Schools “149. 373.90 
$2367.67 

Less __ 16.68 


West Circle -- from Pilgrim Church, 
St.Louis 413.00 2763.99 4,412.32 


TOTAL W. Be Me $6,033.32 
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APPROPRIATIONS - W. B. M. P. - 1914 


MADURA MISSION 


“GENERAL WORK 
North Circle, Dindigul (Rev.J.Perkins) $500.00 
South Circle, Aruppukottai (Rev.Jeffery) 500.00 


Total § $1,000.00 
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Rev.& Mre.J.J.Banninge 


Rev.% 


eMeFilint 


Rev.& 
Rev .& 
Rev .& 
Rev 
Reve% 
Rev 
REV » % 


Jeffery 


Lawson 


Mre.J.cePerkins 


Rev...0.-owers 


Rev.” Hrs.A.J.Saunders 


Rev .% 


/ Rev.?. 


Mrs.J.E.Ttracy 


Yan Allen 


Rev. % Mrs. Vaughan 


Rev.% 
Rev.% 


Kodaikanal School 


Tamil 


Lit. Missionary 


562.50 56.265 


Bangelore Language School 


MADURA 
$1125. 367. 
1126. 75. 
1125. $56.25 57. 
11P5. 80. 
1125. 275. 95. 
1125. 137.50 87. 
1125. 168.75 67. 
1125. 6l. 
1125. 67. 
1125. 112.60 77. 
650. 46. 
1125. 41. 
562.50 28. 
23, 
1125. 75. 
1125. 550. 90. 


$226. 
225. 
225. 
400. 
225. 
226. 
225. 
225. 
225. 
112.50 


226. 


112.50 


225. 
225. 
225. 


Porward 


Conveyance 


$100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 


100. 
50. 
100. 
100. 
100. 


%1517.00 | 


1525.00 
1563.25 
1705.00 


| 1820.00 


(last 


6 mos) 


(first 


6 mos) 


1674.50 | 
1685.75 | 
1511.00 | 
1517.00 


1639.50 
908 .50 


1491.00 | 
865.50 | 
885.50 | 


1525.00 
2090.00 
927.76 


500.06 
150.00 
175.00 
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SALARIES Forward $25,476.25 

GENERAL WORK *15 000.00 
College 2,500.00 

TOTAL A.B.C.F.M. $42,976.25 


* Includes #300 for Pasumalai Seminary 
from the Hollis Moore Memorial Fund. 


Hote 


It is understood that these eppropriations 
for the General Work in each Mission are to 
cover all items of work, including taxes, 
repairs, insurances, annual meetings, etc. 
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APPROPRIATIONS 


SALARIES 


Miss G. Chandler 
(6 mos) 


Mise Mary Root 
Dr. H. Parker 
rr. Seott 
‘Miss Mary Noyes 


WORX: 
Medical, Madura 
General 


District Conference 


- 1915 


House Convey- 
Fund ance 


$37.50 $50. $349. 
om. 
| 100. 848. 


75. _100. 
337.50 450. 3,591. $3,591. 


tiunsh4 ___100. 3,691. 
$1,263.33 
2,806.11 


2OTAL 


473. 
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APPROPRIATIONS - W. M. I. 1915 


MADURA MISSION 


> 


House & Convey- House 
Salary Medical ance Pund 


$650. $23. $100. $112.50 $885.50 
Miss C. S. Quickenden 500. 23. 100. 112.50 735.50 


| ‘SALARIES: 


Miss Eva M. Swift 


GENERAL WORK: 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS 


Luey Perry Noble Bible School — $900.00 
Bible Women - Madura $35.00 
Aruppukottai 496.67 
Hindu Girls’ School 116.66 
faxes 100.00 
Incidentals 50.00 _798.35 1698.33 


DISTRICT CONFERENCE 


North west 
Circle Circle Circle D.C. 
Bible Women ($270.00 $270.00 
Boarding Schools 311.00 440.00 413.00 
Palani Repairs 282.00 


Hindu Girls’ Schools 331.67 372.00 


Day Schools 224.00 92.00 

Property Up-keep 50.00 

Miscellaneous 25.00 59. 
$1418 6791249 -00 $413.00 $39.00 


_3119.67 


TOTAL W. B. M. I. 


$1,621.00 


$4,818.00 


$6,459.00 
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APPROPRIATIONS - W. B. M. P. - 1915 


MADURA MISSION 


GENERAL WORK q 


North Circle: Education, James C. Perkins $500.00 


South Circle: " F. E. Jeffery 500.00 


TOTAL W. B. M. P. $1,000.00 
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MADURA 


6 
Convey~- 
Children Health House ance 
Rev.& ure. J,J,Bannin a &375. $7, $225. £33 & 640,33 
ist 4 mos 
Rev 11256 75. 825. 100, 1525,00 
Mr ,& 1125 56.25 57. 225. 100, 1562.25 
Rev.& Mre ole SeHerrick 1125. 80. 400, 100, 1705,00 
Mre.JdeM Hess 1125. 41, 225. 100, 1491.00 
1125. 382.25 95. 225. 100, 1876.25 
1125, 112.50 67, 225. 100. 1629,50 
Mr Mre.L.L.Lorbeer 1125. 41. 225. 100. 1491,00 
Rev, A.A. Martin 650. 20. 112.50 100, 882,50 
Rev Mre.B.V.Mathews 375. 225. 33.33 633.35 
(Ist 4 mos) | 
Rev e& MreeJeXeMiller 1125. 67. 100, 1517.00 
tev.L.C. Powers 650. 23. 112.60 100, 885.50 
Mre.A.J,Saunders 1125.6 4le 225-6 100, 1491.00 
Rev.& Mra.J Eetracy 1125. 60. 2255 100, 1510,00 
Rev.?.Van Allen 216.34 112.50 23.38 362.17 
ist 4 mos) } 
Rev e& Vaughan 1125. 76. 225-6 100, 1525.00 
Rev.& Mre,”.¥.Vallace 1125. 606.25 90, 2256 100, £146.25 
Rev.& Mrs.W.M.Zumbro 562.50 84.38 2. 225. 50. 923.88 
(last 6 mos) 
Jeffery House 2256 225.00 
Kodaikanal School Wet . 300,00 
Tamil Lit Missionary I Lit 150,00 


Bangalore Language School 175.00 


$24,647.96 
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$24 647.96 


*15, 000.00 


Coliege £, 500.00 


TOTAL A.B.C.F.M. $42,147.96 


* Includes $300 for Pasumalai Seminary 
from the Hollis Moore Memorial Fund. 


ote 


It is understood that these appropriations 
for the General Work in each Mission are to 
cover all items of work, including taxes, 
repairs, insurances, annual meetings, etc. 
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- 1916 
j 


SALARIBS: 


Health & House Convey- 


zy _Medicel ance 
Mise Ruth Heath 600, 23, 
Mise Mary Noyes 23. 
He Be Parker 650. 28, 
Dr. K. Be Soott 600. 23. 
Mise Katie Wileox 500. 


8,800. 188. 400. $4,158, 


Munshi 100. 


$4,238. 


WORK: 


t¥y 
Medicel, Madura $1,265.55 
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APPROPRIATIONS - B. Me. - 1916 


SALARIRS: 


House Convey- 
ance 


Miss Mabel Chase 


Miss Ruth Heath 


Miss Mary T. Noyes 6650, £3. 75. 100. 
Dr. H. B. Parker 650. 23. 75. 100. 
Dr. K. B. Scott 7. 
Mise Katie Wileox 500. _75. 100, 

3,300. 138. 300. 400. 
Munshi 
WORK: 


Medicel, Madura $1,263.33 
General 3,156.11 
District Conference _1, 712.56 


Total 


$523. 


5235. 
848. 
648. 
698. 


698. 


4.138. $4,138. 


TOTAL W. 


100. 
$4,238. 


6,152. 


$10,370. 
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APPROPRIATIONS - Be Me I. 


- 1916 
MADURA MISSION 
SALARIES: House & Convey- House 
Salary Medical ance 
Miss Eva M. Swift $650. $23. $100. $112.50 $885.50 
Miss C. S. Quickenden 600. 23. 100. 112.60 735.50 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS 
Madura Lucey Perry Noble Bible School 3900.00 
n Bible Voman 35.00 
Aruppukottai Bible Women 563.354 598.54 
és Hindu Girls' School 116.66 
Miscellaneous Taxes $100.00 
 dneidentals 60.00 ___ 150.00 
DISTRICT CONFERGNCES 
North East Vest. 
Circle Circle Circle 
Evangelistic 
Yomen $270. $270. 
Bducational 
oarding Schools Z1l. 440. 413. 
Hindu Girls'’Schools 231.67 372. 
Day Schools £24. 92. 
Vp-keep 150. 
Miscellaneous 
$1,286.67 1174. 413. 39. 
TOTAL B. M. I. 


$1,621.00 


1, 765.00 


2,912.67 


$6,298.67 
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APPROPRIATIONS ~ W. B. M. P. - 1916 


MADURA MISSION 


‘GENERAL WORK 


North Circle: Education - Missionary $500. 
South Circle: " - F.E.Jeffery, Missionary 500. 


TOTAL W. Be M. P. $1,000. 
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Rev.& Mra.J.d.Banninga $562.50 
a (last 6 mos) 
Rev.& Mirs.H.Cooper 1125. 
Rev.& .P. Elwood 1125. 
Mrs.L.0.Gaise 1125... 86.25 
Mre.D.$.Herriek 281.25 
(let 3 mos) 
Rev.E.P.Holton 650. 
Rev.& Mre.F.E.Jeffery 562.50 
(last 6 mos) 
Mr.& Mrs.J.H. Lawson 1125. 181.87 
Mr.& Mrs.L.L.Lorbeer 1125. 
Rev.& Mrs. A.A.Martin 1125. 
Khev.& Mrs. V.Mathews 662.50 
last 6 mos) | 
Rev.& Mrse.J.X.Miller 1125. 
hev.& Mrs.k.L.Nolting 1125. 
hev.& MrseA.J.Saunders 1125. 66.25 
hev.& Mrs.J.E.fraey 1125. 
Dr.F.Van Allien 650. 
Rev 12125. 
Rev .& Wallac 281.25 168.50 
ist 5 mos 
Rev.& irs .W.M. Zumbro 1125. 211.64 
Kodaikanal school . 


JE 


Lit .Missionary Low 
Pie Language School 


$15. 


74. 
66. 
66. 


56. 
20. 


98. 


46. 


11.50 
66. 


46. 
56. 
23. 
25. 
86. 


66. 


$225. 
225. 


225. 


225. 


225. 
225. 
225. 
£25. 


R25. 


B25. 
£25. 
B25. 


225. 
225. 


225. 


Con- 


100. 
100. 
100. 


100. 
100. 


3652.50 
1524.00 
1616.00 
1628.50 
1662.25 

726.25 
1017.00 | 
849.00 
1729.87 | 
1496.00. | 
1496.00 | 

1516.00 
1496.00 
1562.26 
1472.00 

865.60 | 
1536.00 
696.75 | 


300.00 
150.00 
175.00 


— 
/ \ 


Porward $26,764i42 
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MADURA MISSION -- 2 


SALARIES $26,764.41 


GENERAL WORK *17 500.00 


TOTAL  A.B.C.F.M. $44,264.41 


* Includes 
$2,600 for College 


for Pasumalai Seminary from the 
Hollis Moore Memorial Fund 


Note It is understood that these appropriations | 
for the General Work in each Mission are to 
cover all items of work, including taxes, 
repairs, insurances, annual meetings,etec. 
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APPROPRIATIONS - W. B. M. - 1917 


SALARIES: 


Miss Mabel Chase 
Miss Ruth Heath 

Miss Mary T. Noyes 
Dr. Harriet Parker 
Mrs. Lawrence Powers 


Miss Katie Wilcox 


Miss Gertrude Chandler $500. 


500. 


MADURA 


ts, 


ORK: 


Medical, Madura 
General 


District Conference 


800. 


Health & House Cenvey- 
Salary Medical Munshi Fund _ance 
$23. $75. $100. 
256 
23. 
23. 75. 100. 
23. 75. 100. 
23. 50. 75. 100. 
$161. $150. 


$1,293.33 
3,156.11 


1,712.56 


523. 


573. 
848. 


848. 
748. 


575. 


$300. $400. $4,811. $4,811. 


Total 
$698. 


6,162. 
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APPROPRIATIONS - Be Me I. - 1917 


MADURA MISSION 


Health & Convey- House 


BALANITES Salery Medical ance  und_ Tepal 
«Hiss Eva Swift $650. 323. $100. 3112.50 $20. 3905.50 
Miss C.S.Quickenden 650. 23. 100. 112.50 20. 905.50 
, 811-00 
RAL WORK 
MADURA 
Lucy Perry Noble Bible School $935.00 ‘ 
ARUPPUKOTTAL 
Bible Women (3635.34 
Hindu Girls School | __116.66 750.00 | 
MISCELLANEOUS» 
Taxes and Incidentels 116.67 $1,801.67 
DISTRICT CONFERENCE 
HeCirele E.Circle W.Circle D.C. 
Bible Women $270.00 $270. 
Boarding Schools ~ 311.00 440. 


Hindu Girls Schools 361.67 S72. 


Day Schools 224.00 92. 
Property up-keep 150.00 75. 
Miscellaneous 


$1266.67 


— 67.67 
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APPROPRIATIONS - We Bs Me Pe - 


1917 


GEHERAL FOR 


North Circle 
Seuth Circle 


— 


MADURA MISSION 
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Rev.& Mrs.H.Cooper 
Rev.& Mre.W.P.Hlwood 
Mr.& Mre.E.M.Flint 
lir.& Mre.L.c.Guise 


REV .& 
Rev.E.P.Holton 

Rev.& Mre.F.E.Jeffery 
Mrs.J.H.Lawson 
lir.& Mrs.L.L.Lorbeer 
Rev.& Mrs. AcvA.Martin 
héev.& Mrs.B.V.Mathews 
Rev.& Mrs.J.X.Miller 

Rev.& Mire .2.L.Nolting 
Rev.& Mrs.A-d-Saunders 
Rev.& Mrs.J.E.Tracy 
Dr.F.Van Allen 

hev.& Mre.C.3.Vaughan 


Rev.& irs .W.W.Wallace 
; (last 4 mos) 


Mrs.W.M.Zumbro 
‘Kodaikenal gcehool 


Lit.Miestionary 


Rev.& Mrse.J.J.Banninga $1125. 
1125. 


1185. 
1125. 
1125. 


562.50 
650. 


1125. 
1125. 
1125. 


1125. 
1125. 
1125. 
1125. 
1125. 


1125. 
575. 


1125. 
1125. 


E Language School 


112.50 
602 5 


137.50 


226. 


56.25 


£25. 


q 


$1480.00 


1524.00 
1516.00 
1628. 50. 
‘1562.25 
1052.50 
1017.00 
1610.50 
1773.00 


1496.00 
1496.00 
1473.00 
1516.00 
1496.00 
1562.25 
1473.00 
885 
1536.00 
648.33 
1496.00 
1741.00 
300.00 
159.00 


$50 ,607.83 


- MADUKA 

ante 
S20. S225. $100. | 

1%. 2825. 100. 
66. 285. 100. 

_ 56. P25. 100. | 

40. 400. 50. | 

100. 

100. 

100. 

| 46. 285. 100. 
1125. 46. £865. 100. | 
Q3. 225. 100. 

66. 225. 100. 
: 46. 225. 100. 
sc. 225. | 

23. e226. 100. 

23. 112.60 100. 

86. 225. - 100. | 
46. 225. 100. 
100. 
Porwara 


MADURA MISSION -- 2 


GENERAL WORK 


TOTAL _A.B.C.F.M. 


*Includes 
32,500 for College, anda 


3400 for Pasumalei Seminary from 
the Hollis hioore Memorial Fund 


Note It is understood that these appropriations 
for the General Work in each Mission sre to 
cover all items of work, including taxes, 
repairs, insurances, annuel meetings, eté. 
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_APPROPRIATIONS - W. B. M. 1918 


MADURA MISSION 


SALARY AND ALLOWANCES 


Health & House 

Selery Medicel \unshi 
Miss Gertrude Chandler $600. $23. $75. 
Miss Pauline Jeffery 500. 2S 
Miss Mery T. Noyes 650. 23. 75. 
Dr. Harriet Parker 650. 23. 75. 
Mrs. Lawrence Powers 500. 23. 50. 75. 
Miss Mary M. Root 650. 23. 75. 
Miss Bertha Smith 500. 23. ~ 60. 75. 
Miss Katie Wilcox 500. 23. 50. 

GENERAL WORK 
Medical, Madura $1,293.33 
General 3,467.11 
District Conference _1, 712.56 
TOTAL 


Convey- 
ance 


$100. 


100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 


W. _B. M. 


* This amount includes an increase of $235, to be 
&pplied to the work of Miss Mary M. Root, also 
#76. additional asked for taxes and incidentals. 


$698. 


848. 
648. 
748. 


748. 
575 


5, 634. 
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APPROPRIATIONS W. Be li. ie _1918 


MADURA MISSION 


 SALARTES Health & House 
— Salary Medical ance fund Tepal 
Miss Eva M.Swift $650. $23. $100. $112.50 $20. $905.50 
iss C.S.Quickenden 650. 23. 100. 112.50 20. 905.50 $1611.00 
GENERAL WORE 
MADURA 
Perry Noble Bible School $1235.00 
ARUPPUKOTTAI 
Bible Women | $655 
Hindu Girls School 116.66 750.00 
Taxes and Incidentals __166.67 £151.67 
MADURA CHURCH COUNCIL : 
North L.c. East L.¢. West C.C. 
Bible Women 8270. $270. 
| Boarding Schools Sli. 440. $413. 
| Hindu Girls'school 331.67 372. 
4 Day Schools 224. 92. 
\Property up-keep 150. 75. 
$1266.67 $1249. $413. $39. 9987.67 | 


TOTAL W. B. M. I. $6,950.34 | 
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APPROPRIATIONS W. B.M. P. ~ 1918 


MADURA MISSION 


GENERAL WORX 
North Circle $500.00 
South Circle 


TOTAL 5B. P. $1,000.00 
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MADURA 
Rev.& Mrs.J.J.Banninga $1325. $67. $225. $100. $1717.00 
Rev.& Mrs.H. Cooper 1325. 47. 225. 100. 1697.00 | 
Rev .& Mrs .W.P.Elwood 1526. 67. 225. 100. 1717.00 
Mrs.E.M.Flint 662.50 66.26 $3. 225. 50. (lst 6 mos) 1036.75 
Mr.& Mre.L.C.Guise 1526. 66.25 £226. 100. 1772.25 
Rev.& Mre.D.S.Herrick 893.75 100. (Mrg-H-last 1443.76 
Rev.E.P.Holton 250. 53.2% (let 4 mos) 522.33 
Rev.& Mre.F.E.dJeffery 1325. 169.66 86. 225. 100. 1905.66 
Mre.J.H.Lawson 662.50 165.62 225. 60. (1st 6 mos) 1161.12 
Mr.& Mrs.L.L.Lorbeer 1325. 66.25 225. 100. 1778.25 
Rev.& Mre.A.A.Martin 1325. 66.26 69. 226. 100. 1785.25 
Rev.& Mre.B.V.Mathews 1325. 61. 225. 100. 1711.00 
Rev.& Mre.J.X.Miller $31.25 17. 225. 25. (lst 3 mos) 598.25 
Rev.& Mrs.E.L.Nolting 1326. 42. 225. 100. 1692.00 | 
Rev.& Mrs.A.J.Saunders 13265. 66.25 656. 225. 100. 1772.25 
Rev. Mrs.J.E.Tracy 1325. 23. 225. 100. 1673.00 
Dr. F.Van Allen 760. 22. 112.50 100. 964.50 
Rev.& Mrs.C.S.Vaughan 1326. 78. 225. 100. 1728.00 
Rev.& Mre.k.E.White 13525. 46. 225. 100. 1696.00 
~ Rev.& Mre.W.M.eZumbro 1325. 515. 66. 225. 100. 2051.00 
| Kodaikanal School 300.00 
Tamil Lit.Missionary ber 150.00 
Bangalore Language School 175.00 
Melur bungalow 225. 225.00 
Manamadura West bungalow 112.60 ___112.50 
Forward $31, 374.86 
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MADURA MISSION - 2 


SALARIES $31,374.86 
GENERAL WORK * 18,900.00 

TOTAL _A.B.C.F.M. $50,274.86 
*Inolades 


fe, 500 for College, and 


~ $800 for Pasumalai Seminary from the 
Hollis Moore Memorial Fund 


ote - It understood that appropriations 


j/gover all items of work, including taxes, 
‘Pepairs, insurances, annual meetings, etc. 


t lip the General Work in each Mission are to 
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APUROPRIATIONS B. M. 1919 


MADURA MISSION 


SALARIES AND ALLOVANCES 


Salary Health & Convey- House — 
Medical ance Fund 


Miss Chandler $750. $45.50 


Total 


$100. $112.50 $1,008.00 
Miss Jeffery 600. 45.50 112,50 758.00 
Miss Noyes 600. 45.50 100. 112.50 858 .00 
Dr. Parker 750. 45.50 100. 112,50 1,008.00 
Mrs. Powers 750. 48.50 100. 112.50 1,011.00 
Mies Regers ...400. 45660 100. 128,50 858.00 
Miss Root 750. 45.50 100. $112.50 1,008.00 
Miss Smith 600. 45.50 100. 112.50 858.00 
Miss VanAllen 600. 45.50 758.00 
Miss Tileex.. (45.50: _ 112.50 758 .00 


$6,600. $458.00 $700. $1,125.00 $8,883.00 


GENERAL WORK 


Medical Work, Madura $1,563.00 


General Work ; 3,515.11 
Munshi 250.00 
Touring 67.00 


District Conference 1,712.5 67 


TOTAL B. M. $15,990.67 
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APPROPRIATIONS - W. B. M, I. - 1919 


MADURA MISS ION 


Health Convey- House 


Salary Medical ance Fund Total 
$750. $73.50 $100. $225. $1148.50 


Wiss C. S. Quickenden 750. 68.50 100. 112.50 _1081.00 $2,179.50 


| Miss Eva M. Swift 


GENERAL "ORK 


Madura 


Luey Perry Noble Bible Sehcol $1,235.00 


Aruppukottai 
‘Bible Yomen $633.34 
Girls' Sehool _116.66 750.00 
Miscellaneous 
Taxes $186.00 
Touring 33.00 219.00 2,204.00 


Bible Women 
Brdg. Schools 
Hindu Girls Sch. 
Day “chools 
Property Up-keep 


a.8cellaneous 


$1286.67 $1249. 
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2,987.67 
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APPROPRIATIONS - W. B. M. P. - 1919 


MADURA MISSION 


GENERAL WORK 
North Local Council $500.00 
South Local Council _500.00 


TOTAL W. B. M. P. $1,000.00 
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Rev.% Mre.J.dJ.Banninga #1325. 


'Rev.& Mre.?.Coover 
Rev.& Mre.Re4. Dudley 
Reve& P.klwood 
{13t 4 mos) 
Mr.& Mrs.ueC.auise 


Reaves MrseDe 3."errick 


(MrseH. last 8 m) 


Reve& Mrs.J.M. fess 
Rev.& E.Jeffery 


Mr.& Mrsed,H. Lawson 
lst 2 mos) 


Yr .%& Mre'e Le lee Lorbeer 
Rev.& Mrs.A.A.Martin 
Rev.& 


Reve& Mrs. JeXteMiller 
(last 3 mos} 


Rev.& Mrs.RL.Yolting 


Rev.& Mre.4.d.Saunders 
4 


Rev.& irs 
Dr. F.Van Allen 


Rev. & 3. Vaughan 
(let 6 mos) 


Rev.& 
Rev.& Hre.?.M.Zumbro 


Kodaikanal School 


1325. 447. 


Tamil Lit.Missionary 


ore Lang.School a 


Melur Bungalow 
Manamadura Vest. 


$67. 
1325. 
1325. 
1325. 

4416? 88.33 
1325. 132.60 
11046 
1325. 138,60 
1325. 290. 

2208 110.42 | 
1325. 132,50 
1325. 13260 € 
1325. 

53125 
1325. 

44167 44,17 
1325. 

750. 

662.50 
1325. 


Forward 


112.50 
$32,674.32 


3 


°1717.00 


1697.00 
1697.00 
1717.00 

810.33 


1838.50 


1654.16 
1838.50 


2026.00 


688.92 
1844.50 
1851.50 


1711.00 | 


598.25 
1692.00 
762.17 
1673 .00 
984.50 
976.50 
1696.00 
2163 .00 
500200 
150.00 


175.00 
225.00 


/2f 
20 | 
| Con- 
anve 
$225. $100. 
225. 100. | 
225. 100. | 
225. 100, 
225. $3 233 
225. 100, 
BED 100. 
225. 400. 
225. 100. 
112,80 100. 
100. 
66.225. 100. 


MADURA MISSION - 2 


SALARIES «$32,674.32 


GENERAL | * 27,400.00 


TOTAL A.B.C.F.M. $ 60,074.32 


*Includes 
$2,500 for College, 


@ 300 for Pasumalai Seminary from the 
Hollis Moore Verorial Fund 


Vote It is understood that these appropriations 
for the General York in each Mission are to 
cover all items of work, including taxes, 
repairs, insurances, annual meetings, etc. 
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Madura Mission 


Salaries and Allowances: 


Health & Convey- 
Salary Medical ance 


Miss Chandler $750. $45.50 $100. 
‘Miss Jeffery(6 mos) 300. 22.75 

Dr. Parker 45.50 100. 
Miss Rogers 45.50 100. 
Miss Root 45.50 100. 
Miss Smith 100. 
Miss Wileox 

500. 


General Work: 


Medical Work, Madura 
Medical Supplies, " 


General Work 
Munshi 


Touring 
District Conference 


* Includes $500 increase for Capron Hall 


House 


$112.50 $1,008.00 
56.25 | 


12.50 
112.50 
112.50 
112.50 


112.50 


843.75 


Total 


379.00 
858 
1,008.00 
1,008.00 
858 .00 
758.00 
758.00 


$6 635.00 


9,257.67 


$14,892.67 
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APPROPRIATIONS = W. B. M. I. - 1920 


MADURA MISSION 


Health Convyey- House 
Salary Medicel joance Fund  fotal 


Miss iva M. Swift $750. $735.50 $100. $225. $1148.50 


Miss C. S.Quickenden 750. 68.50 100. 112.50 — 1031.00 
$2 179.50 
GENERAL WORK 
Madura 
Lucy Perry Noble Bible School : 1,335.00 
Aruppukottai 
Bible Women $753.67 
Findu Girls School 133.33 $887.00 
Wiscellaneous 219.00 
N.L.C. 8.1.C. W.C.L. cc. 
Bible Women 34. $297. $297. 
Brag. School Brde. 342.10 484. $464.30 
Hindu ditie Sch. 364.84 409.20 
Day Schools Wey 235.20 100. 
$1389.14 1365.20 454.30 39. 3,247.64 
=. $4,353.64 
Less 5% 217.68 _ 4,135.96 


TOTAL W. B. M. I, $7,650.46 
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APPROPRIATIONS - W. B. M. P. 


1920 


MADURA MISSION 


GENERAL TORK 


North Local Couneil 
South Local Council 
TOTAL W. B. P. 


$500.00 
_ 500.00 


$1,000.00 
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MADURA 


Base  Childven | 
Rev of Mrs.J.J.Banninga $1325. $127. $225. $100. $1777.00 


Rev. J.H.Dickson 1526. 100, 100. 1525.00 
Rev.b Mrs.R.\.Dudley 1526. 127. 226. 1777.00 
Mrs.¥, P. Zlwood 662.50 43. 225. 980.80 

(last six mos) 
ur. & Mre.Eb.M.Flint 662.60 23187 43. 225. 50. 1212.57 
last six mos) . 
Mr. & Mre.L.C.Guise 1325. 132.50 118.25 225. 1900.75 
Rev .& Mrs.J.M.Hess 1525. 132.60 118.26 225. 1900.76 
Rev. BE. P. Holton 760. 226. 1145.60 
Rev .& Mrs oF .F..Jeffery 1325. 145. 159.75 226. 1954. 75 
Mr. & Mrs.J.H.Lawson 441.67 220.81 50. 2265. 35 «3S 970.84 
last 4 mos) 
Mr. & Mrs.L.L.Lorbeer 13525. 132.8 146.25 226. 100. 1930.75 
Rev.& Mrs.A.A.Martin 1525. 13280 14975 2265. 100. 
Rev.& Mrs.B.V.Mathews 1325. 116. 2286. 100. 1766.00 
Rev .& Mrs.J.X.Millier 1325. 127. 2865. 100. 1777.00 
Rev.& Mrs.F.L.Nolting 1325. 127. 226. 1777.00 
Rev .& Mrs.A.J.Saunders. 66250 6625 33. 225. 1036.76 
(lst 6 mos) 
Rev.& 13526. 4114. 226. 100. 1764.00 
Dr. FP. Van Allen 760. 63.60 112.50 100. 1016.00 
Rev.& Mrs.C.S.Vaughan 662.50 55. 226. 50. 970.50 
(lst 6 mos) | 
Rev, W.W.Wallace 750. 53.60 225. 100. 1128.50 
Rev.& 1325. 127. 226. 100. 1777.00 
Rev.& Mrs.iW.M.Zumbro $$ 1325. 447.50 14960 225. 2247.00 
| Property Clerk 175.00 


| Kodaikanal schoo 450.00 
Tamil Lit.Miseionary 160.00 


Bangalore School 175.00 
Melur Bungalow ular 2256. 225.00 


Manamadure Bungalow 112.00 112.50 
Forward --- $35,554.71 
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MADURA MISSION -- 2 


$35, 554.71 


SALARIES 
GENERAL WORK * 27,400.00 

TOTAL A.B.C.F.M. $62,954.71 
* Includes 


$2,500 for College, and 


$300 for Pasumalai Seminary from the 
Hollis Moore Memorial Fund 


Note It is understood that these appropriations 
for the General Work in each Mission are to 
cover all items of work, including taxes, 
repairs, insurances, annual meetings, etc. 


Exchange at the rate of three rupees to the dollar 


is guaranteed on the above appropriations for Salaries 


and General work. 
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Salaries: 


MADURA MISSION 


Salary Medical Conveyance House Fund 


Appropriations of W. B. M. for 1921 


Miss Chandler $750.00 $45.50 $100.00 
Dr. Parker (6 mos) 300.00 23.00 50.00 
Miss Rogers 750.00 45.50 100.00 
Miss Root 750.00 45.50 100 .00 
Miss Smith 600.00 45.50 100.00 
Miss Van Allen 600.00 45.50 
Miss Wilcox 600 .00 45.50 
Dr. Rider 600.00 _ 45.50 100.00 
4,950.00 341.50 550.00 
my Work: 
i Medical 
Supplies 
Capron Hall School 
Hindu Girls' School, Madura 
Aruppukottai 
Pasumalai High School 
Bible Women, Madura 
Aruppukottai 
Taxes 
Incidentals 
Munshi 
Touring 
District Conference 


112.50 
112.50 
112.50 
112.50 


112. 50 


900.00 


3,063.00 


150.00 


1,840.00 


600.00 
18z.00 
19.00 


1,357.67 


40.00 
210.00 
100.00 


Total 
$1,008.00 
485.50 
1,008.00 
1,008 .00 
858.00 
758.00 
758.00 
858 .00 
6,741.50 


9,256.67 


$15,996.17 
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APPROPRIATIONS -- W. B. M. I. -- 1921 


INDIA -- MADURA MISSION 


IES 


Health Convey- House 


a Salary Medical ance Fund 
Miss Eva M. Swift 


$750. $73.60 $100. $285. 


$1148 .50 


Miss C. 8. Quickenden 250. 4.52. 33.33 112.50 400.15 


(4 mos) 
Miss McNiel 300. | 300.00 
$1,848.65 
WORK 
Madura Lucy Perry Noble Bible School $1,535.00 
Aruppukottai | 
iy Bible Women $785.67 
Hindu Girls' School _ 158.33 944.00 
NLC $1500.00 
1565.20 
M.C.C. - General __ 39.00 3,746.20 
Miscellaneous 
Taxes | $186 
Incidentals 25.00 
Touring | __ 33.00 244.00 6,469.20 


TOTAL $8,317.35 


Exchange at the rate of three rupees to the 


dollar is guaranteed on the above appropriations 
for Salaries and General Work. 
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APPROPRIATIONS - W. B. M. P. = 1921 


MADURA MISSION 


North Local Council $500. 
South Local Council os 500. 


TOTAL W.B.M.P. $1,000. 


Exchange guaranteed at 3 rupees for $1. gold on above 
appropriations. 
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Mr. & Kee. L.C.Guise 


4) 
\\ 
ian Mr. & Mre 
j 
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Rev.& Mre.R.A spudley 


Mr. & Mire. E.M.Fliint 


Rev.& Mre.D.8 Herrick 
Rev.& -Hees | 
3 mos) 
Rev.& Mre.E.P.Holton 
Mr. & Mre.J.H.Lawson 


mos } 


Rev.& 
Rev.&@ Mre.J.X.Miller 
Mrs.E.L.lolting 


Rev.& Mre.J.E.fracy 
Dr. F.Van Allen 


Rev.& Mre.C.8 


Rev .W.W.Wallace 
Rev.& Mre.E.E.White 


g yDr. Edward W. wilder 


Rev.& Mrs .W .M.Zumbro 

Property Clerk ? 75. 

Tamil Lit ‘Misetonaty 


Kodaikanal School 
Tamil Lan 


Melur Bungalow 


Vanamadura 


Rev.& Mrse. W.P.Elwood 


beer 


Rey Mre.A.J.Sanaders 


(last 8 mos) 


“Rev.& Mre.J.J.Banninga $1326. 
Rev.& Mre.J.H.Diekson 


1525. 


331. 85 85.12 1?. 
331.25 66.25 21.50 


1325. 126. 
1325. 127. 
13526. 127 
132.60 137. 
1326. 114. 
760. 
883.33 
750. 
1325. 
750. 
13265. 456.54 149.50 


guage School 


MADURA 
Base Health House 
$127. $225. 
1526. ‘191. 226. 100. 
1325. 127. 100. 
1325. 127. 100. 
1525. 476.44 149.50 100. 
1325. 132.60 137. 100. 
1325. 120. 100. 
851.26 33.12 14. 25. 
715.08 212,25 


1841.00 


1777.00 
1777.00 


2275.94 
1919.50 
1945.00 
628.37 
1787.00 
2577.33 
633.37 
669.00 


1766.00 


1777.00 
1777.00 
1919.50 
1764.00 
1016.00 

1201.33 


1128.50 
1797.00 
966.00 


2258. 04 | 
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$89, 245.96 


GENERAL WORK 287,900.00 
*rncludes 


42,800 for College 


for Pasumaleai Theological Seminary from 
the Hollis Moore Memorial Fund 


$500 extra appropriation for Pasumalai 
Theological Seminary 


Hote It is unéerstood that these appropriations 

| ~ for the General Work in each Mission are to 
cover all items of work, includins taxee, 
repairs, insurances, annusl meetings, etc. 


Exchange et the rate of three rupees to the dollar 
is guaranteed on the above appropriations for ae 2 


Salaries and General Work 
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_APPROPRIATIONS OF W. B. M. for 1922. 


MADURA MISSION. 


salary Medical Conveyance ‘Housefuné 


Wiss Chandler 750.00 $45.50 $100.00 $112.50 $1,008.00. 
Miss Noyes 600.00 45.50 100.00 112.50 858.00 
Miss Rogers 750.00 45.50 100.00 112.50 1,008.00 
Wiss Root 750.00 45.50 100.00 1,008.00 
“iss Smith 750.00 78.50 100.00 112.50 1,041.00 
Miss VanAllen 600.00 . 45.50 112.50 758.00 


Miss Wyman 600.00 45.50 112. 50 758.00 
$4,800.00 | S35 1.50 | 


$6,439.00 | 


Work: 


Medical Work $4,988.00 
Medical Supplies | 150.00 
Capron Hall Sehool | 2,840.00 
Hindu Girls’ Schooks Madura 875.00 
Hindu Girls’ Schools, Aruppukottai 257.00 
Bible Women, Madura 1,591.67 
Bible Women, Aruppukottai 40.00 
Taxes - | 210.00 
Incidentals | 100.00 
Munshi 250.00 
Touring 66400 
Total--- 
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APPROPRIATIONS 


MADURA MISSION. 


Health & Convey- House Fund 
Meéical ance. 


Miss C. S. Suieckenden 250. 24.50 55.55. 76. 62.83. 
4 months Q | 

Wiss Olea M. Sands. 250. 24.50 33.38. 5. 382.83 . 
4 months. | $1,914.16. 


Yadura | 
Lucy Perry Noble BIBLE School $3,536. 
S. L. G. 
Aruppukottai 
Bible ‘omen 1080. 
Pullampatty School 200. 
1,280. 
Ws lie 842.33 
Additional for Xannivady 
~ 100. 
1500. 
| 1,600.00 
Eo Le Ge 1,565.20 


“810, 776.69. 


Be I. Total------~-- 


Exehange at the rate of three rupees to the dollar is guaranteed 
on the above appropriations for Salaries and General Work. 3 
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GX REPAY FORK 
Leal Gouneil, Mndigul $600.00 
South Leeal Couneil, Aruppukette1 _600.00_ $2,000.00 
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Base 
Dr.& Mre.J.J.Banninga $1326. 


Rev.& Mrs 


dren 


MADURA 


Chil- 


$31.25 


Rev.& Mrs.J.H.Dickson 1525. 
Rev. Mrs.R.A.Dudley 1325. 
Rev.& Mre.W.P.Elwood 1326. 
Mr .& Mre.E.M.Flint 1526. 


ise 
mos ) 


Rev.& Mre.D.S.Herrick 


Rev.& Mrs Nese 
(last 6 mos) 


Rev .& ure.E ? 
Mr .& urs ed eH Lawson 
Mr .& Mre bi L.Lorbeer, 


mos ) 


Rev.&@ Mre.A.A.Martin 
last 3 mos) 


Rev.& Mre.B.V¥.Mathews 
Rev.& Mrs.J.X.Miller 
 Rev.& Mre.E.L.Nolting 
Rev.& Mrs.A.J.Saunders 
Rev.& Mre.J.E.?racy 
Dr. F.Van Allen 
Mrs.c Vaughan 


Rev.& Mrs.£.E.White 1326. 


Dr Mrs .E.W.Wilder 1325. 
Rev.& Mre.C.k.Woleted 1326. 


Mr .& Mrs 


1325. 


1525. 


1526. 
1525. 
1325. 
1525. 
1526. 
760. 
1585. 


Kodaikanal School 
Property Clerk 
Tamil Lit .Missionary 


Language School 
Manamadura Bungalow 


175. 


893.76 
132.60 174.75 


831.25 36.43 152.25 


662.60 66.25 26. 

187. 
803.75 
662.50 66.25 
351.25 66.25 
116. 


203.87 


Mre.W.M.Zumbro(ist 3m.) 187.50 1154.94 6. 25 


Health House 


$127. $225. 
11.60 226. 
181. 225. 
127, 226. 
127. 226. 
16276 


161. 


19. 


127. 
107. 


132.25 
114. 
53.50 


137. 
59.25 . 


107. 
76. 


Con- 
ve 


ante SPECIAL 


$100. $425. 


25. 
100. 
100. 


$2202.00 


106.25 699.00 


425. 
425. 


4265. 
595. 


117.94 


porwarda ow $49, 712.48 | 


1654.86 
2424.75 


2256.00 
2202.00 
2202.00 
3007.75 

867.87 
2631.00 
1265560 
2212.00 
5340.50 
1256.60 

794.00 


2191.00 


2202 .00 
2182.00 


2468.49 
2189.00 


1216.00 
2212.00 | 


2162.00 
2161.00 
460.00 
175.00 
150.00 
175.00 


225.00 


/ 
100 
580. 100. 
| 225 2. 
} 5 a 
600. 100. 425. 
225. 50. 2833.75 
225. 100. 425. 
£25. 100. 666.76 
225. 50. 233.75 
225 . 100 425 
225. 100. 426. 
11260 100. 200. 
225. 100. 426. 
225. 100. 266.25 
225. 100. 467.5¢ 
q 
q 226. 100 425 
© 
Fe. 
2 25 
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MADURA MISSION -- 2&8 


GENERAL WORK _* 27,900.00 
$77,612.48 
*Includes 


$2,500 for College 


$300 for Pasumalai Theological Seminary from 
the Hollis Moore Memorial Puna 


$500 for Pasumalai Theological Seminary 


It is understood that these appropriations 
for the General Work in each Mission are to 
cover all items of work, including taxes, 
repairs, insurances, annual meetings, etc. 


‘Exchange at the rate of three rupees to the dollar 
is guaranteed on the above appropriations for 
Salaries and General Work. 
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Salaries 


Miss Noyes 
Dr. Parker 
Miss Rogers 
Miss Root 
Miss Smith 
Miss Van Allen 


Miss Wyman 


 ~Work 
Medical Work 


Mie Chagdier $150.00 


Capren Hall Sehool 


MADURA MISSION 


Hindu Girls’ Schools, Madura 


Convey- 


100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 


Salary Medical ance 
$5.75 

600.00 45.60 

750.00 45.50 

600.00 465.60 

760.00 45.50 

600.00 45.50 

750.00 45.50 

600.00 465.50 

Aruppukottai 


Bible Women, Madura 


faxes 
Incidentals 
Munshi 


Touring 


District Conference 


Aruppukottai 


House 


Fond 
$112.50 60.00 


112.50 
112.50 
112.50 
112.50 
112.50 
112.50 


112.50 


$4,988.00 

2,840.00 
875.00 
257 .00 


50.90 


210.00 


100.00 
250.00 
66.00 


2,029.00 


Special 


200.00 
200.00 
200 .00 


200.00 


200.00 
200.00 
200.00 


Total 


$ 318.25 
1,208.00 
1,058.00 
1, 208.00 
1,068.00 
1, 208.00 
__ 958.00 


$8,074.25 


13, 256.67 | 
$21,550.98 | 
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APPROPRIATIONS -- 1923 


INDIA -_MADURA MISSION 


» 
i 


Convey- House 


Bebery Health Specie, 
$750. $73.50 $150. $112.50 $200. $1286.00 


Miss Eva M. Swift 


Miss Catherine Quickenden 750, 88.50 150. 112.50 200. 1301.00 
Miss Chamberlin 600. 200. __ 800.00 
$3387.00 


Lucy Perry Noble Institute 


Bible Women 
Girls School 200. 
General 9362.52 


$12,749.53 
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APPROPRIATIONS of W.B.M.P. for 1923 


General Work | $500.00 


Exchange at the rate of 3 rupees to the aclier is guaranteed 
on the above appropriation: 
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3 ; ok Mrs ad Chandler 
® 6 mos) 
Rev.& Mrs.d -H.Dickson 
Rev.& Mre.R.A.Dudley 


Rev.& Mra.W.P.Biwood 


Mr. & Mre.£.M.Flint 
Rev.& Mrs.D.8.Herrick 
Rev.& Mrs.J.M.Hess 
Rev.& Mrs.E.P.Holton 
Mr. & Mre.J.H.Lawson 
Mr. & Mirs.L.L.Lorbeer 
Rev.& Mrs.A.A.Martin 
Rev.& Mre.B.V.Mathews 
Dr. J.XMiller 
Rev.& Mrs 
Rev.& Mrs rs 
& Mre.B.8 .Stoffer 
Mrs. J.b.?racy | 
Rev. 0.8.Vaughan 
Mrs.W.W.Wallace 
‘Dr. & Mre.B.W.Wilder 


Rev .& Mrs.0.5.Wolsted 


Tekil 


Dr Mrs. § 662.60 


662.50 


1325. 


1525. 712.50 170.75 


MADURA 
Base House 


$63.60$225. 
112.50 


127. 
1826. 132.60 148.25 


127. 


49.69 14. 


1525. 


1325. 193.28 128.25 
1828. 


181. 


137. 


1325. 619.21 192. 


15265. 
1525. 
13526. 
760. 
531.25 


13525. 
750. 
760. 
1326. 
13265. 


1525. 1352.60148.25 


176. 


rature Missimeary 150. 
Manamadura West Bungalow 


266. 146.26 
287.08 169.50 


116. 


63 .60 
11.50 


127. 
57. 


gl. 
91. 


SPEC 


467.50 


$212.5091213.50 | 
212.50 


1070.50 | 
2202.00 
2398.25 
2202.00 


$170.75 
598.38 


2631.00 
(2460.62 


3524.92 


2673.25 


2191.00 | 
1358.50 
650.25 
2490.75 
2202.00 
1552.00 
1281.00 | 


2598.25 | 

176.00 | 
150.00 
225.00 
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Ane | 
50 a 
225. 100. 425. 
£25. 100. 467.50 | 
225 100. 425 
56.25 25. 122.19 | 
2 100. 425. 
£25. 100. 478.99 
| 
225. 100. 425. 2212.00 
25. 100. 610. 
225. 100. 617.08 2623.66 
§ 
100. 425. 
225. 100. 200. 
56.25 25. 106.25 
1325. 225.76 126.25 225 0 488 .75 
225 100. 425 
225. 100. 200. 
68.50 112.50 100. 200. | 
225. 100. 425. | 
* 
; 
«225. 100. 
| 
225. 


MADURA MISSION --- 2 


$47,266.58 


87, 390-00 
$75,166.58 


* Ynoludes 
$2,500 for College 


($300 for Pasumalai Theolegical Seminary 
from the Hollis Moore Memorial Fund 


$500 for Pasumalai Theological Seminary 


Note It is understoed that these appropriations 
for the General Work in each Mission are to 

 @over all items of work, including taxes, 
repairs, insurances, annual meetings, etc. 


Exchange at the rate of three rupees to the 
dollar is guaranteed on the above appropriations 
for Salaries and General work 
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| Rev ett de 
¢ let 6 


mos 
Rev e& Mrsed »3.Chandler 


Reve& Mrs.J.H.Dickson 
Reve& MrseR.A.Dudley 
Rev.& 
Mr.& 
Mr.& Mre.l.C.Guise 
Rev.& 
Rev.& Mrs.J.M.Hess 
Rev.& Mrs.&.P.Holton 


Mre& Mre.J.H. Lawson 
Mr.& Mrs.L.L.Lorbeer 
Reve& MrseAede Martin 
Reved& ews 


st 4 mos 


Heve& Mraet.LeNolting 
(last 4 mog) 


Reve& 
Mr.& Mrs.B.3.8toffer 
Mraed. &.Tracy 


Rev.& 


Reve& Vau han 


Reveke 
(last 4 mos) 


Dr.& 


iev.& 
Property Clerk 


Tamil Literature Misey 


Melur Bungalow Na 


662.50 


MADURA 


Chil- 
Base dren Health House 
63.50$ 225. 
1325. Bl. 226. 
1325. 127. 226. 
1325. 265. 14%25 226. 
1325. 127.. 826. 
1325. 712.50 170.75 225. 
1325. 223.75 148.25 225. 
1325. 
(1325. 223.75 128.25 226. 
1325. 137. 225. 
1326. 930.73 192. 225. 
1325. 316.89 146.25 225. 
1325. 356.25 169.50 225. 
441.67 38.67 225. 
1325. 187. 886. 
441.67 42.33 225. 
1325. 223.75 128.25 225. 
1325. 127. 225. 
750. 57. 225. 
993.75 95.25 168.76 
1325. 99. 225. 
441.67 44.17 33. 225. 
1325. 99. 286. 
1325. 265. 148.26 225. 
B60. 
50. 
225-6 


$2 356-79 5569-75 


Porward 


§ 


SPECIAL 
$50. $212.50$1213.50 
100. 425. 2156.00 
100. 4265. 2202.00 
100. 510. 2573.26 
100. 425. 2202.00 
100. 425. 2956.26 
100. 488.75 2510.75 
100. 425. 2256.00 
100. 488.75 2490.75 
100. 425. 2212.00 
100. 699.47 3472.20 
100. 526.64 2641.78 
100. 6531.25 2707.00 
33.33 141.67 860.34 
100. 425. 2202.00 
33.33 141.67 884.00 
100. 488.75 2490.75 
100. 425. 2202.00 
100. 212.60 1344.50 
75. 318.75 1651.50 
100. 425. 2174.00 
33.34 141.67 918.86 
100. 426. 2174.00 
100. 610. 2673.26 


50.00 
225.00 
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MADURA MISSION --- 2 


SALARIES | | $51,715.67 
GENSRAL *27,900.00 
TOTAL $79 615.67 


Includes 
$2,500 for College 


$300 for Pasumalai Theological Seminary 
from the Hollis Moore Memorial Funé 


$500 for Pasumalei Theological Seminsry 


Note It is understood that these appropriatione 
for the seneral fork in each Mission are to 
cover all items of work, ineluding taxes, 
repaire, insurances, annual meetings, ete. 


Exchange at the rate of three rupees to the 
dollar is guaranteed on the above appropriations 


for Salaries and General dork. 
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Salaries: 


. Miss Hattie Brown (6 mos) $300.00 


Miss Mary Noyes | 750.00 

Miss Mary Rogers 750.00 

Mise Mary Root 750.00 

Miss Grace Rood ‘ 600.00 

Miws Bertha Smith (@ mos) 400.00 32434 66.66 
Misa Florence Swan 600.00 45.50 100.00 
DreHarriet Parker Vaughn 351.25 (31.75 25.00 
Miss 600.00 45.50 100.00 
Miss Lila Wymen 600 45.50 


Capron Hall ‘School 


Hindm Girls’ Schools, Madure 
Arappukottai 
School, Battalagundu 


School, 


_Sehool, Karasakulam 
Bible Women, Madura 
Aruppukottai 


1,972.00 


64.00 


500.00 


106.25 


Specisl Total 
$100.00 


200.00 
200.00 
200.00 
200.00 
133.33 
200.00 


200.00 


$ 479.00 
1, 208.00 
1,208.00 
1,208.00 
1,058.00 
707.33 
1,058.00 
1,058.00 
258.00 
$9,492.63 
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1925 APPROPRIATIONS %.B.M.I. 


INDIA «~ MADURA MISSION 


Salary Health & Gonveyance House 
Medical Fund 


G. S. ‘mickenden 398. $1006 5112250 $1261.00 
Miss 3va Me Swift 950. 81.50 100. 112.50 1244.00 
Miss Tremenhere 950. 112.50 712.50 . 


$3,217.50 


mcr NGRAL “VOR 


Madura: lucy Perry Noble Institute $3,5556 
Aruppukottai: Bible “omen $1080. 
Hindu Girls’ School 500 « 41,380. 
“est Local : $842.33 
North Local Councél: 2100.00 
Hast Local Council: 1565.00 
MeGe General: _ 40.00 4,547.55 
Wiseelleneous: ‘Taxes 100.00 
Incidentals 25.00 
Touring 25200 


TOTAL 
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Work: 
Boarding School at Aruppukottad 
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lst 6 far 7 

Reve 

Mr. &Mrs.&.M.Flint 


Mr 


Rev. &lirs.J.M.Hess 
Rev. &lirs.£.?.Holton 
Mr. Rabph R.Xeithahn 
Mr. &Mrs.J.H. Lawson 
r.&lirs.L.L.Lorbeer 
ev. dlirs.A.A.Martin 
Rev. &lirseJeX-Miller 
Rev. &lirs.B.V.Mathews 
Kev. &lirs..L.Nolting 
(last 6 mos 
Rev. &lirs.B.H.Stoffer 
Wirs.J.£.Tracy 
Kev. &lirs.C.3. Vaughan 
Dr.&lirs.8.W.Wilder 
Rev .&lirs.i.8.White 


nev. &lirs.C.k.Wolsted 
Property Clerk ¢ 


Rev 


Rev. dirs .D.S.Herrick 


Kev &Mrs.A.JeSaunders 


Pixed 


amil Literature Miss'y. SOC. 


MADURA 


3,051.25 5,337.50 2,250. $53,801.25 


Chil- Health House 
Salary dren Medical Fund 
1750. 94. 225. 
1750. 127. 225. 

875. 175. «84.75 
1750. 107. «225. 
1750. 925. 176. 225. 
1750. 287.50 107. 225. 
1750. 
1750. 287.50 107. 225. 
1750. 48%. 225. 

875. (63.50 112.50 
1750. 550. 149.50 225, 
‘1750. 612.50 190.75 225. 
1750. 462.50 182.50 225. 
1750. 127. 225. 
1750. 137. 225. 

875. 63.50 112.50 
1750. 462.50 149.50 225. 
1750. 225. 
962.50 47. 225. 
1750. 137. 225. 
1750. 107. 225. 
1750. 175. 107. 225. 
1750. 287.50 169.75 225. 
1750. 350. 182.50 225. 

38,587.50 4,575. 


100. 


2169. 


« 


1297.25 


2182. 


3176. 
2469.50 
2531. 
2469.50 
2212. 
1101. 
2774.50 
2878.25 
2720. 
2202. 
2212. 
1091. 
2687. 
2202. 


1334.50 


2212. 


2182. 


2357. 
2532.25 


2607.50 
350. 
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SALARIES 


ENERAL WORK 


Notes 


* Includes: 


MADURA -=2 
$53,801.25 
27,900.00. 
‘TOTAL A.B.C.F.M. $81,701.25 


300 for Pasumalai Phatientenk Seminary 
from the Hollis Moore Memorial Fund 


500 for Pasumalai Theological Seminary 


It is understood that chain appropriations 


for the General Work in each Mission are to 


cover all items of work, including taxes, 
repairs, insurances and annual meetings 


For accounting simplicity the special allowance has 


been combined with the base salary in this appro- 


priation schedule. It is understood, however, that 


 ghould the cost of living be subs tant ia lly decreased 
this new basal salary would be subject to the same 


revision as if the special increase had been kept as 
a separate item. 


Exchange at the rate of three rupees to the dollar 
is guaranteed on the above appropriations for 
Salaries and General liork. 
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APPROPRIATIONS of W. Be M. for 1926 


Salary Health Housefund 
$800.00 $45250 $112.50 
950000 45650 112.50 


Miss Hattie Brow 


Miss Mary Noyes 


Miss J. Ragsdale 800.00 45250 112.50 


Miss Mary Rogers 316.66 3e2Z 75.00 
(4 mos. } 3 
Miss Grace Rood 925.00 45.50 112650 
Miss Mary Root 950.00 53050 112.50 
Dr. Hlena Shmotin 800.00 45.50 112.50 
‘ 
Miss Florence Swan - 800.00 45050 112.50 100.00 1,058.00 
Miss Katie Wilcox 800.00 45.50 112.50 100.00 1,058.00 
Miss Young 440600 440 .00 
| | $9,465.21 
Medical Work $4,988.00 
Capron Hall School 4,440.00 
Hindu Girls’ School, Aruppukottai 387.00 
Bat talagundu 200.00 
Schools, Madura 1,170.00 
Bible Women, Aruppukottai | 64.00 
" Madura 2,172.00 
Taxes 350.00 
Ingidentals 50.00 


Madura Ghurch Council 


2,529 200 


$16,580.00 


Total $25, 645.21 


100.00 1,208.00 
| 
! 

| 
| 

} 

125.00 
Touring 25.00 
¢ 
a 
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APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE FIELD FOR 1926 - W.B.M.P. 


Madura Mission 


Work: School at Aruppukottai $500. | $500. 


Exchange at the rate of three rupees to one Dollar 
guaranteed on appropriations to India for salaries 
and work. 
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Ae B.C. 
MADURA MISSION 
Salaries 1927 


House  Convey- 


Neme 


Salary Childven Medical Fund ance Total 
Rev. & Mrs. J.J.Bonnings $ 875.00 $ $33.00 $112.50 $50.00 $1,070.50 
(last 6 } 
Reve & Mra. J. &. Chandler 1,750.00 94-200 225-200 100.00 2,169.00 
Miss Jennie DeForest 566 « 67 32055 75.00 674.00 
(last 8 mos. ) | 
«Reve & Mrs. J.H.Dickson 1,312.50 94.50 168.75 75.00 1,650.75 
Reve & Mrs. R. Ae Dudley 583.33 175.00 40.00 75.00 35.33 906. 66 
@ (1st 4 mos.) | 
Reve & Mrs. W. P. Elwood 1,750.00. | 107.00 225200 100.00 2,182.00 
Mre & Mree M. Flint 1,7ie00 945.40 192.00 225.00 100.00 5, 212.40 
Mre & Mrs. Le CO. Guise 1,750.00 287 . 50 128.25 225.00 100.00 2,490.75 
Rev. & Mra. D.S. Herrick 1,750.00 181.00 600.00 100.00 2,631.00 
Rev. & Mrs. J. M. Hess 1,750000 287.50 128.25 225.00 100.00 2,490.75 
Reve & Mra. E. P. Holton 1, 750.00 137200 225.00 100.00 2,212.00 
Reve Re Re Keithahn | 875.00 53.50 112.50 50.00 1,091.00 
br. Maria Korcagina 800.00 45.50 112.50 | 958.00 
Mre & Mrs. Je H. Lawson 1,750.00 575.00 149.50 220000 100,00 2,799.50 
Mr. & Mrs. L.L.Lorbeer 1,750.00 612.50 190.75 225.00 100.00 2,878.25 
“Reve & Mrs. A. A. Martin 1,750.00 637.50 173.75 225000 100.00 2,886.25 
Reve & Mrse Ce We Miller 1,750.00 155.00 126.00 225.00 100.00 2,356.00 
ROVe & MrBe Je Xe Miller 583.33 22200 75200 535055 7135.66 
(ist 4 mos.) | 
Reve & Le Nolting 1,750.00 (107.00 225.00 100.00 2,182.00 
Miss Mary T. Noyes 800.00 45.50 112.50 100.00 1,958.00 
Dre Anna Me Otto 666. 66 37 092 93.75 798.353 
(last 10 mos.) | | | 
Miss Catherine Quickenden 950.00 98.50 112.50 100200 1,261-200 
Miss Juanita Ragsdale 800.00 45.50 112-50 958.00 
Miss Grace M. Rood 950.00 45,50 112.50 100.00 1, 208.00 
Miss Mary M. Root 712.50 39.75 8487 75.00 912.12 
(Last 9 } 
Dre I. Mary Roberts 800.200 45.50 112.50 958.00 
Miss Mary M. Rogers 266.66 7266 37.50 550535 545015 
(last 4 mos. } | 
Reve & A. Je Saunders 1, 750400 462.50 149.50 225200 100.00 2, 687-00 
Dre Elena Shmotin 800.00 45450 112.50 958.00 
Miss Bertha K. Gnith 600.00 48.50 112.50 100.00 1,061.00 
& Mrs. B. Stoffer 1,750.00 175.00 149.50 225200 100.00 2, 399.50 
188 Florence T. Swan 800200 45.50 112-50 100.00 1,058.00 
Miss Eva Me Swift 950.00 81.50 112.50 100.00 1,244.00 
Urs. F. Se We Tracy 950.00 47.00 225000 100000 1,322200 
Misa Kathleen Tremenhere 600.00 45.50 112.50 758.00 
Reve&é Mra. C. S. Vaughan 875.00 68.50 112.50 50.00 1,106.00 
(Last 6 mos. | | 
Reve & Mra. We We Wallace 583.335 16.00 75.00 55055 707.66 
(lst 4 mos. ) 
Reve & Mrs. E. We Wilder 1,750.00 175.00 128625 225200 100000 2,378.25 
Reve & Mrs. & EB. White 1,750.00 287 .50 169.75 225200 100.00 2,552.25 
Miss Katie Wilcox — 950.00 45.50 112.50 100.00 1,208.00 
Rev. & Mrs. C. B. Wolsted 1,750.00 350.00 162.50 225.00 100.00 2,607.50 
Misa Florence Young (3mos.) 187.50 25200 212.50 
Property Clerk 350.00 
| Tamil Literature Missionary Society 
$48,787.48 5,125.40 3,624.16 6,797.37 
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$67,792.73 


$27 , 900.00 
‘Medical Work $4,986.00 
Capron Hall School 4, 440.00 
‘Hindu Girls'School, Aruppukottai 387.00 
"  §chools,Madura 1,170.00 
Bible Women, Aruppukottai 64.00. 
Madura 2,172.00 
 JIneidentals 50.00 
Madure Church Couneil 2, 329.00 $16,380.00 
W.BeMele | 
Madura, Lucy Perry Noble Institute $3,535.00 
Hindu Girls’ School 300.00 1,380.00 
North Lecal " 2,100.00 
Kast Local " | 1, 565.00 
Me C. Ce General 40.00 4, 547.33 
Misc., Taxes 150.00 
Incidentals 25.00 
Touring ___ 252,00 200.00 $ 9,662.33 
WeBoMePe 


Aruppukottai School 


It is understood that these appropriations | 
for the General Work in each Mission are to 
cover &l1l1 items of work, including taxes, 
repairs, insurances and annual meetings. 


For accounting simplicity the special allowance 

has been combined with the base salary in this 
appropriation schedule. It is understood, however, 
that should the cost of living be substantially 
decreased this new basal salary would be subject to 
the same revision as if the special increase nae 
been kept as a separate iten. 
Exchange at the rate of three rupees to the doller 
is guaranteed on the above appropriations for 
Salaries and General Wrk. 
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Salaries 


Dre Me Korcagina 


Capron Hall School 
aris” School, Aruppuko ttai 
Battalagundu 
Kari sakul am 

Schools, Madura 


Women, Aruppukottai 
Madura 


Incidentals 

Munshi 

Touring 

Madura Church Council 


Dr. Anna Me. Otto 
(10 months } 
Juanita Ragsdale 
Grace M. Rood 950.00 45.50 112.50 
9 months) 
Dre I. Mary Roberts 800.00. 45.50 112.50 
Mary Me Rogers 266.66 7266 37.50 
{ 4 months) 
Dre Elena Shmotin 800.00 45.50 
Florence 7. Swan 800.00 45.50 
Katie Wilcox 950.00 45.50 
Florence Young  _187.50 
( 3 months) | 
Work 
Medical Work 


100.00 


75200 


134 
: APPROPRIATIONS of W. B. M. for 1927 
: Salary Medical House Fund Convey. Total 
(i $800.00 Gg $ 958.00 
| Mary fT. Noyes 800.00 45.50 112.50 100.00 1,058.00 
‘3 798.33 
958.00 
1,208.00 
912.12. 
958.00 
345.15 
958.00 
100.00 1,058.00 
100.00 1. 208.00 
25.200 212. 50 
$10, 632.10 
$4,988.00 
4,440.00 | 
387.00 
200-00 
| 80 200 
l, 170.00 
64.00 
350.00 
50.00 
125.00 
25.00 
Total $27,012.10 


House- 
Tune 


350.00 


Sal 

Rev.4Mrs.J.J.Banninga 1,750.00 
1,750.00 
Jennie DeForest 8090.90 
Rev.& Mrs. J.H.Dickson 565.53 

(lst 4 mos. ) | 
Rev. & A. Dudley $85.55 
Mre& $83.33: 


ROVe& MrseVieW. Wallace 
(last 4 mos. ) | 


Dre& Mrs.%.W. Wilder 1,780.90 
1,750.00. 
Katie Wilcox 960.00 
G oEeWolsted 1 » 1906 00 


Gpoversy Clerk 
il Literature MiSS.SOC. 


Mx. EdsonP, Lockwood 


585. 


287.50 
237.50 
575.00 


350.00 


Mr e& mre.L.S,. Guise — 1,750.00. 
Herrick 1,759.99 
Rev.&hirs.J.M.Hess 1,780.00 
Reve& 800.00 
Dr. M.Korehagina ~B00.900° 
Mr. 1,750.90 

Rev &Mrs.A.AeMartin 1,750.90 
Miller 685.33 
Rev.&Mre.J.X.Miller, $85.55 

Rev. 1,780.90 
Mary T. Noyes | 800.00 
Dr.eAnna M, Otto 800.00 
¢.5.°uickenden ¥50.00 
JoF.Ragsdale 800. 990 
Grace M, Rood 950.00 
Mary M. Root 
Dr. I. M. Rober$s 800.00 
Rev &Mrs-eAede Saunders 750. 00 
Bertha K. Smith "800.00 
Rev. &Mrs.8.S.Stoffer 1,750.00 
Florence T. Swan "800.00 
Eva M, Swift 950,00 
K.F.Tremanheere 600.00 
Reve& Mra.3.S.Vaughan 1,750.00 


176.00 


287.50 


462.50 


175.00 


128.25 
45.50 


45.50 


149.50 
163.59 
175.75 
148.25 

22.00 


107.00 


495.59 
45.50 
98.50 
45.50 
45.50 
45.50 


149.50 


148.25 
45.50 


387.00 


169.75 
45.50 


48.50 


VS. OO 
112.80 
75.00 
75.00 
75.00 
225.00 


600.900. 
229200 


112% 00. 
112.50 


229-490 
228-90 
225.00 
75.90 


225.00. 


112.59 


412.50 


112.50 


112.59 
112.50 
112.50 
112.50 
225.00 
225.00 
112.59 


229.90 


(100.00 


Jonvey-— 
ance 


100-00 $2,202.00 
2,169.00 


100. 00 
100.00 
33.53 


35.55 
33.355 


100.00 


100.00 
100.00 
100. 00 


199. 90 


1090.00 


100.00 
100. 00 


83.55 


100.00 
100. 00 


100. 00 


100, 00 
100.00 


100.00 | 


100. 00 


100.00 


33.33 
100.00 


Total 


1,058.00 


713.66 
898.66 
1,070.53 
2,490.75 


2,651.00 


1 068.90 

958.00 
2,799.50 | 

2,994.50 


2,998.75 


1,344.08 


7135.66 


2,182.00 


1,058.00 
958.00 
958.00 

1,208.00 

1,208.90 

1,058.90 

2,687.00 

1,061.90 

2,598.25 

1,958.00 


1,244.00 


758.90 
2,212.00 
707.00 


2,378.25 
2,419.75 


1,208.00 
2,805.25 
350.00 
180.00 


_1, 208,00 


$60,726.14 


[gO 4 
| MADURA 28 | 
7 127.00 225.00 | 
| 94.00 
45.50 
22.00 
128. 25 
— 
100.00 
100.00 | 
100. 00 
75.00 
61.50 112.50 
225.00 
175.90 225.00 
100.00 
§25.900 205.25 100.00 
45.60 112.50 100.00 
45,249. 2,966.65 
| ,180.00 


| MADURA 
TSALARIES TOTAL Brought forward $60,726.14 
| GENERAL WORK 
‘Undesi gnated 900.00 
Aruppukottai, Bible Yomen 1,144.00 
" Hindu Girls School 1,187.00 
Battalagundu, Hindu Girls School | 200.00 
Karisakulam, Hindu Girls School 80.00 
" Capron Hall School 4,440.00 
" Ghurch Council 2,569.00 
Hindu Girls School 1,170.00 
Medical Work 4,988.00 
lucy Perry Noble Institute 3,555.00 
General - 
West Local Council 842.53 
North Local Council 2,100.00. 
Bast Local Council 1,565.00 
Taxes §00.00 
Incidentals 78.00 
Touring 
Munshi ___ 125.90 _ $54,442.35 
Total $115,168.47 
Notes 


1. It is understood that these appropriations for the 
General Work in each Mission are to cover all items of 
work, including taxes, repairs, venges and annual 
meetings. | 


2e For accounting simplicity the special allowance has 
been combined with the base salary in this appropriation 
schedule. It is understood, however, that should the cost 
of living be substantially decreased this new basal salary 
would be subject to the same revision as if the speetas 
increase had been kept as a separate item. 


Exchange at the rate of three rupees to the dollar is 
guaranteed on the above appropriations for Salaries and 
General Work. 


De 


4. The former classification according to the Board 
providing the appropriations is now because of the merger 
removed. It will be noted that the detalled designations 
of the woman's work appropriations have been preserved, 
and it is understood that the Mission does not have the 
right to change these detailed designations unless 

approved by the Prudential Comittee. <Any amounts 

not used for the appropriations designated at the end 


of the year should be lapsed. 
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1750,00 
(retired) 
fev »bickson 985 000 

(lest 4 mo.) 
ReVekiirs ludley 1750.00 


Mx liza Flint 585.635 
(last 4 mo.) 
1750.00 
1750.00 
1750.00 
950,00 


he liess 
Githahn 


Mr od 
(let. 4 


Mir, &Mrs 
Rev 
1750.00 
Revetiltes L750 200 
Mary T. heres (est. 


4 MO. 
Dre My, Otto 


Cerotine 266.67 
(lst 4 mo.) 

Juanita Hey sc ale 
Dre I, May hoberts 
Grace 
Mary “a 


(lst. 4 mo» ) 
Bertha K, Smith — 


1750.00 
1750 200 


“ ‘ 
+ 
? 


462.50 
287450 


287.50 


750400 
257 


950,00 


MADURA ION 


175075 
127,00 


107.00 
45450 


143% 7.67 


LOC 45,50 
145,50 
48450 


78.50 


House 


“00.00 


225,00 
112,50 

325.00 


75400 


825400 
600400 
285-00 
112,50 
0 "885,00 
225,00 
"225,00 


225400 


225,00 
87.50 
112.50 


67450 
112.50 
112.50 
112.50 
112.50 

75.00 
112,50 


vonvey= 


33.33 
(100.00 


33.33 


100,00 
100,00 
100,00 
(100,00 


100.00 


100.00 
100,00 
100 
100.00 
100.00 


100 00 
100.00 


100.00 


100 200 
100.00 


8182,00 

100,00 


Apprépsistions 1929 
Total 

2202.00 | 
1986.50 | 
913,66 | 
“2990.75 
1496.16 
9490675 


2631.00 


2490.75 


1228.00 
706,99 


2182 eVO 


2614.37 


2998.75 


"1208.00 | 


345617 | 


1058.00 | 
1055400 | 
1208.00 

867.85 
1241,00 | 


| Fixed Health 
Sel 
Reveiirs, JeBanninga 1750.00 127,00 
94 200 
} 
; | 
| 
28 2! 
E @ te 
107 
| 589.97 
} 


MADURA NIOS ION 


continued 
AIPROPRIATIGNS 1929 
delary House Totel 
ReveAlire 1750.00 175490 148.25 225.00 100,00 
Florence Te Swen BNO 112480 100.00 066.00 
Eva Swift) 950 65.50 112.50 100,00 1228.00 
$1750.00 175.00 126.25 225.00 100.00 2378.25 
Kethlcon Treuestere 266467 7067 37050 35,35 345,17 
ist 4 mo 
Joan Ven der Spek 800,00 45.50 112.50 100.00 1058.00 
1750,00 ~=137.00 2285.00 100,00 2212.00 
Kev 1750 LO? 200 B25 6 00 100 2182 
1750.00 386470 169675 225.00 100.00 2631.45 
Katie Wileox 950 45.50 112.50 100.00 1208.00 
Dr, } 116.67 82.00 75.00 35.355 830.33 
(lest 4 moe) 
612.50 205.25 225.00 100.00 2892.75 
Property Clerk $80.00 
Tamil Literature Ms 150.900 
Soeiety 
Me bar (vac- 225.00 225 .00 


45 996066 4609.91 3257.09 6487.50 3066.64 62 ,837 .80 
GENERAL WORK 

27 
Evaengelistio; 

women Lelide 
Medurae 21726 
North Loeeal Coumeil 2,100 . 
Kest Leoeal Council 1,565. 
South Local Couneil 766, 
West Locel Council 1,245.33 
Central Local Coune 


980.67 
Madura Che Council, 
697 «3S 
Educational; Arupukottali ,iindu 
Girls’ Sehool 687.00 
Medure, Hindu Girls Sche 
1 9470200 


Betaleagundu Hindu Girls 
S@hool 200.00 


7) 

i 

ere 
. 


Fixed 
Salary 
Rev.&lirs., J,Banninga 1750.00 
Dr &lirs.J.Chandler 1750.00 
(retired) 
Rev. &lirs.J.Dickson 583.55 
(last 4 MO } 
Rev.&Mrs.R.ADudley 1750.00 
Mr .&Mrs .E.M.Plint 585.33 
(last 4 MO « ) | | 
Mr. &Mrs.L.C.Guise 1750.00 
Rev.&Mrs.D.Herrick 1750.00 
Rev. &iirs.J.M.Hess 1750.00 
Rev. R.R.Keithahn 950.00 
Mr &lirs.J.H.Lewson $83.33 
(lst. 4 mo.) 


Mr &Mrs »Lockwood 1750.00 
Mr, &Mirs.L.L.Lorbeer 1750.00 
Rev.&Mrs.A.AeMartin 1750.00 


Rev.&Mrs.C.W.Miller 1750.00 


Rev.&Mrs.J.X.Miller 1750.00 
Rev. &Mrs.E.L.Noltim 1750.00 


Mary T. Noyes (last 266.67 
4 mo.) 
Dr. Anne M, 950.00 


Caroline ©.Quickenden 266.67 
(Ist 4 mo.) 


Juenita Ragsdale 800.00 
Dr. I, May Roberts 800.00 
Grace M. Kood 800.00 
Mary Me Root 950.00 
Rev, $83.35 
Bertha K. Smith 950.00 


MADURA MISSION 


Child 


525.00 
462,50 
287.50 


287 .50 


389.87 
750.00 
287.50 


154.17 


127.00 
94.00 
22.00 
190.75 
22.00 
128.25 


181.00 
128.25 


65.50 
15.33 
107.00 
149.50 
173,75 
148,25 

127.00 
107.00 

7.67 
45.50 
7.67 
45.50 
45,50 


45,50 
22.00 
78.50 


45.50 


A 


Appropriations 1929 


House 


Fund 


225.00 


112.50 
75.00 


229 200 


75.00 
225.00 
600.00 
225.00 


112.50 


75.200 


225.00 
225.00 


225 200 
225.00 


37.50 
112.50 
37.50 
112.50 
112.50 
112.50 
112.50 
75.00 


(112,50. 


Convey- | 
ance | 


100.00 


33.33 
100.00 
33.33, 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
35.93 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
33.33 


100.00 


33.33 
100.00 
100,00 
100.00 
100.00 

33.33 
100.00 


Total 


2202 .00 


1956.50 


713,66 


2790.75 


1176.16 
2490.75 
2651.00 
2490.75 
1228.00 

706.99 
2162.00 
2614.37 
2998.75 
2510.75 
2202.00 
2182.00 

345,17 
1208.00 

345.17 
1058.00 
1058.00 
1058.00 
1208.00 

867.83 
1241.00 
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MADURA MISS ION 


North Local Counmeil 2,100 . 
Beast Local Council 1,565. 
South Local Council 788. 
West Local Council 1,245.33 
Central Local Coun- 


ceil. | 980.67 

Medura Ch, Council, 
Gene 697.55 

Educational; Arupukottai ,liindu 
Girls’ School 687.00 
Madure, Hindu Girls 

ool, 1,170.00 

Batalagundu Hindu Girls 
200.00 


School. 


on 


continued | | 
ae APPROPRIATIONS 1929 
Fixed Child Heglth House Gonvey~ Total 
Rev. &lirs.B.Stoffer 1750.00 175.00 148.25 225.00 100.00 2398.25 
Florence T. Swan 800.00 45.50 112.50 100.00 1058.00 
Eva M. Swift 950,00 65.50 112.50 100,00 1228.00 
Dr,&Mxrs.H.Thomas 1750.00 175.00 128.25 225.00 100.00 2378.25 
Kethlieen Trementere 266.67 7667 55.55 945,17 
(lst 4 mo.) | 
Joan Ven der Spek 800,00 45.50 112.50 100.00 1058.00 
Rev. &irs.C,. Vaughan 1750.00 137.00 225.00 100,00 2212.00 
Rev.&Mrs.W.Wallece 1750.00 225.00 100.00 2162.00 
Rev, dirs.E.E.White 1750.00 386.70 169.75 225.00 100.00 2631.45 
Katie Wileox 950.00 45.50 112.50 100.00 1208.00 
Dr. &Mérs.E.Wilder 585.35 116.67 22.00 75.00 335.33 850.53 
(last 4 mo.) | | | 
Rev.&Mrs.C,Wolsted 1750.00 612.50 205.25 225.00 100.00 2892.75 
Property Clerk 350.00 350.00 
Tamil Literature Misa.150.00 150.00 
society — 
Melur (vac~ 225.00 225.00 
ant | 
ant | 
TOTALS 45,266.66 4609.91 5257.096487.50 5066.64 62,837.80 
GENERAL WORK 
Undesignated 27,900. 
Evangelistic; Arupukottd,Bible- 
women 1,144. 
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iedic al; 


Miscellaneous; 


“Contimped 
GENERAL WORK 
Keriseakulam Hindu Girls’ School 80.00 
Lucy Perry Noble Institute 4555.00 
Capron Hall 4440 .00 
Madura Women's Hospital | 4988.00 
Taxes S00. 500.00 
Business 75. 
Touring S59. 125.98 


Munsh 1 400.00 
gellar work 9842.5 


ppecial Native worker | 


BS! 
Le 


Be 


we 


Pastor Santiago | 800.00 55,642.33 
TOTAL=--118 ,480.13 
It is understood that these appropriations for the General Work 


in each mission are to cover all items of work, ine luding taxes, 
repairs, insurance, annual weetings, etc. 


Exchange at the rete of three ru to the doller euaranteeé 
on the above appropriations for @laries and General Work. 


It is understood that the mission does not have the right to 
change the detailed designation unless approved by the Pru- 
dential Committee, Any amounts not used for the @ppropriations 
designated should lapse at the end of the year. 
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MADURA MICSTON 
Continued 


WORK 


Karisakulem Hincu Girls’ School 80.00 
lucy Perry “oble Institute 
Capron Hall 4440.00 


Vedic 
Madura Women's Hospitel 
Taxes J Oo, 
| Gus lness 7S. 
Hg 


4988 


giallar work 
Native worker 


TOT 18 9480 013 


le It is understood that these appropriations for the General Work 
in each mission are to cover all items of work, including taxes, 
repairs, insursanoe, annual mectings, ete. 


Ze Lxehenge at the rete of three rupees to the dollar is (Mare nteeé 
On the sbove appropriations for Selearies end General York. 


Se It is understood that the mission does not have the right to 
Ghenge the detailed designation unless approved by the Prue 
dential Committee. <Any amounts not used for the @ proprietions 
Gesigneted should lapse et the end of the year, 
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C.- Historical Material 


Description of Field 
Outline of Work 


Schools and Colleges in Madura 


Reports and Meetings 


American Mission Schools 


The Centenary 


a) Spirit of Mission 
The Church 


c) Message from the Governor 


a) Extract from Mihutes of Madura 
Mission Sangam 1935 


163 
164 
165 


166-168 


169 


170-171 
171 
172 
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MADURA 


The Field 


The Madura field consists of about 7500 square miles of terri- 
tory, or approximately the size of the state of Massachusetts. It 
includes tne whole of the governmental district of Madura and part of 
the Ramnad District. Within this area live approximately 3,000,000 
people, a minority of whom dwell in Madura City or in large towns; the 
great majority being scattered through the flat country in villages of a 
few hundreds of thousands in popalatien. Tamil is the vernacular used 
by the bulk of the people. There is an increasing knowledge of English 
which is filtering down from the student classes to the masses. 

Weaving, trade and the ordinary artisams crafts are among the 
most important occupations. The Brahmans and pes high caste Hindus 


fill the great majority of the ranks of lawyers, teachers, covernment 


officials and clerks, by virtue of the fact that they compose the educated : 


few; but the Christians are yearly increasingly represented in these 
occupations. 

The vast majority of the population, however, live and work in 
the ort a india's innumerable villages. Three-fourths of the people 
live directly or indirectly by agriculture and the pasturage of sheep and 
cattle. Of the farmers, 87% own and cultivate their own land. 

But this may imply an average of individual wealth and pros- 
perity which does not exist. A far greater proportion of this number 
are coolies, or day laborers, under the employ of the few who are really 
owners of large holdings of land. The Christian community is largely 
recruited from these coolie or laboring classes. 

south *+ndia is in reality a poor country despite the presence 


of rich men. Good sized families with plenty of mouths to feed and a 
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very limited supply of food stuffs is the rule and not the exception. 
Many families have only one square meal a day. Consequently, children 
suffer greatly from insufficient or improper feeding. 


South India is the stronghold of Caste in all India. It is 


here that the rites and privileges of Caste are most tenaciously held and. 
jealously guarded, and the Madura field may perhaps be considered typical 
of South India as a whole. The Hindu populations may first be grouped 
under three main caste divisions: Brahmans, Sudras (non-Brahmans) and 
Panchamas, or outcastes, or "depressed classes" as they are virtaniiy 
called. Although many of the caste rules are relaxing somewhat in 
severity, members of one caste are still forbidden to interdine or 

ae intermarry with members of another. In every village there are high 
caste streets within which no dog of a Pariah dare enter. Not infre- 
quently the Panchamas are compelled to live in a separate village and 

do menial service for their high caste cethore., There are also 
Separate wells of drinking water. - Between high caste Brahmans and the 
outcaste Chakkliyars Hindu society has fixed a broad gulf of defilement 
wnich cannot be bridged by the latter save after a wearisome round of 
rebirths into a higher and higher social scale. "It is the system of 
keeping the under-dog under." | 


According to Government authority, 95% of the people of the 


Madura District are Hindus, 4%, Mohammedans and 3% Christians. The Mos-| 
lems are confined chiefly to the large centers where they live like | 
castes in compact communities. They are numerically far inferior and | 
are far harder to reach than the Hindus. 

The purpose of the Mission is to bring the full-orbed gospel 
of Christ to bear upon the whole life of the Tamil Indian. 


1. To create a healthful environment in which Tamil children 


may grow physically and mentally into normal men and women. 
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ee To develop their mental powers, not only that they may 
be keen to apprehend, but also that they may grow to love truth and 


beauty in all forms. 


Os. am create the atmosphere by which the Holy Spirit of God 


may win them to a full surrender of their whole service to Jesus Christ. 


4. To build up and maintain such indigenous agencies as 
Shall enable the Tamil Christians themselves to carry out these aims to 
success. 


In the Dindigul field Christians from higher castes from > 


other parts have for years done valtent service in harmony with the 
leaders of the people themselves (who. are largely composed of outcaste 

farm laborers living just above the starvation line), thus demonstrating i 

to many villages the power of Christ's religion to bind all classes 

into a new fellowship of useful service. such makes a slow but funda- 


mental impression on the people of the whole region. 
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Madura Mission. 


This of which the city of Madura is the in 
the southeastern section of India, about 100 miles north from Cape 
Comorin, the southernmost point of India. Ceylon and its northern 
peninsula of Jaffna,where the Board's mission was established in 1816 
being separated only by a narrow sttait from the main land, and the people 
using the same language,it was natural that our missionaries should 
cast their eyes across the narrow charmel and long to. enter into poss- 
ession of the great province as yet unreached by any messengers of 
the gospel. In 18354 they resolved to send a deputation to make an 
exploration. Levi Spaulding was deputed for this purpose, and the 


central city of Madura which is most famous for its Brahminical pride 
was chosen as the place for the commencement of the undertaking ;Mess- 
rs. Todd and Hoisington were transferred to this city, which then was 
said to have a population of 50,000,while within the district the _ 
population was estimated at 1,500,000. 

A school fer boys and another for girls were immediately opened, 
five of the scholars Wass of the Brahminical caste. In 1835 Dr. 
Daniel Poor was transferred from Ceylon to Madura and the next year 


six missionary families were added to the force of the mission. 

Three miles from Madura City is the town of Pasumalai ,where 
there have been established a seminary, which is like a second grade 
college, a normal sehool and a theological school, the place becom- 
ing quite an educational center for the mission. It was not until 
1855 that the first village church was established and its pastor or- 
dained. In 1854 @ deputation from the American Board consisting of Dre. 
Rufus Anderson and A.C. Thompson held an important session at Madura, 


and while greatly favoring the work of developing the native church and 
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inexthe native —chureh and pastorate, this deputation placed a check 
upon educational work,removing all studies in English from the cur- 
riculum and recommended the closing of a iarge number of schools. 


This action was not in accord with the judgment of the mission. wag 

ucational work much ( 


The report of the present year of the various inst itutions até Pasu- 


malai and Madura City indicates how vigor ously aden of—educa= 
tion is new being pushed. Aside from the two schools at Madura and 
Pasumalai, practically one, the mission. work is conducted in sepa- 
rate stations, 1l in all,in each of which a missionary family resides 
having the oversight of the distriet in which the station is locat- 
ed. The missionaries can get together readily for conferenee and 
aid in one another's work. 
Directly to the west of the mission,above the plain, rise 
_thethe Pulney Hills to an altitude of 5,000 ft. or more,affording a 
delightful sanitarium for the missionaries,to which they resort and 
escape the burning heat of the early summer . Among the notable fea- 
tures of the mission sine efficient medical work conducted chiefly 
at Madura City where there are two hospitals and dispensaries. One 
of the hospitals is the gift of patients who have been ministered to 
by Dr. Van Allen;most of them non-Christians. The hospital bears 


the name of the Albert Vietor Hospital,costing not less than $17,000. 


The Woman's Hospital is also a great power for good within the 
whole district. 


The number of missionaries sent by the Board to the Madura 
Mission,ineluding those whe were transferred from Ceylon at the outset 


are as follows:- Missionaries e- men 5A, of whom U/ were 
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4: wives of missionaries 59 unmarried women // making a tot 
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During the past yeas Dr. and Mrs. Jones have been still on fur- 
lough in America, Dr. Jones laboring in connection with the Laymen's 
Missionary Movement. The personnel has remained the same as in pre- : 
vious years,save that lire. Hasen was removed by death and the mission 
and her station have keenly felt the loss. 

Madura Station. The population ef thie station district is 
given as 260,000 and the present church membership as 960,the congrega- 
tions numbering 2¢;there have been gains both in the number of commun- 
icante and adherents. Mmny instances are reported indicating decidé! 
growth in the spirit of benevolence. Thank offerings have been received 
in comection with the seventy fifth annéversary of the establishment 
of the missionary and efforte te erect places for worship have been 
witnessed inseveral localities. Interesting accounts are given of som 
At one of them held in the 
neat buildings consisting of ® prayer house and catechist'’s house 
the large crows was very attentive to the songs and recitations, tho 
the prayer house could held only the Christians and the best singers of 
the company. Among the offerings which were brought partly in movey and 
partly im grain or other produse,wns one which is spoken of as having 
“come fram the skies®. The catechist’s wife had caught a chicken, drop- 
ped wy kite,and though the bedy we seriously injured,it was nour- 
ished unté2 it large show cockerel and sold for goodly 
price ameng the other gifte presented. At amther festival a 
whe hed had in his service sone of the Christian present, -He 
had filled hie terns with grain.but refused to allée any of that erain 
to be used for MameRfuntil he had brought the first fruits te the 
Christiags® Byakenn hee given the lend and will give yet more 
for the Christian chureh,theugh the time he building small 
temple to Siva. The conditions in which the helpers live | 


10 shown ty the fact thet one of. them ne windows in hic. 
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houses have been erected; one of these houses was criginadly 


Madura Mission -- 2 


house;another site with his family under an umbrella when it rains, because 
there is no money to repair his house; another has‘killed half a dosen 
snakes which have come in a‘. the windows,in as much as he had uo protec- 
tion for the openings. These certainly are net rice Christians who 
labor under these circumstances. } 

Dindigul Station This ie large station having 46 congrega- 
tions and a church menbership of 777. The district ie thirty miles in 
diameter, the ckty iteelf having 25,000 inhabitants. Some of the 
congregations in these more than two score places consist of mere 
handfuls of people,while other-s number in the hundreds, having neat 
places of worship. In these congregations 70 have been received 
into church membership the past year. | Connected with the station 
are 22 schoole/seven of which are in the town of Dindigul. 

Station. Connected with this station are 58 congre- 
gations with a total enrolled membership of 662. The boarding school 

has 92 on ite reli/fifteen of wher have made profession of their 
Christian faith’ In the village schools surbering 27 there is a to- 

tal of 864 pups. A total of over Sbhenrens have attended the 

itineracies conducted fron this center. Three substantial school- 


for temple, but after the foundations and walle were built 


‘the Feof ws never put the building has teen secured fer christ — 


ian uses and is now completed and in use. 
Nelur Station, ficlé has now population of 340,000 and 
congregations numbering twenty.with meuberdip of 153. ‘The working 
foree has been auth the past year ty death ont withdrawals. 


A new girie* was ot an cutetetion of 


an interesting feature of une 
dertaken ané carries on ty Wealthy Hinéu wheee ski} and energy and 
personel contribution the werk ens completed at reduced cost. 
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tion is made of the construction 6f a new church bui lding with the 
hope that it will be completed the coming year. Some interesting 
illustrations are given of public spirit and enthusiaem on the part of 
the peopie of different castes and of the awakening of some to the 
knowledge and service of Christ. 

Pasumiai. This station close to Madura city has a ‘population 
of 28,000 ,among whom are nine congregations with a church membership 
of 314. The station and theological seminary have veen under the 
care of Mr. Banninga; preaching services have been conducted regularly 
in the villages where there are Christians,and some have been led to 
make confession of their faith. Here is Mr, Banninga's account of 
the picture of prayer house in one of be 
tered the sacraments. 
“There was no table nor chair much less pulpit. A rough wooden 
bench was brought im. I sat on one end of it,and the teacher on the 
other,and between us I placed the elements in the small cup and 
platter of a traveling cenmuni an service. Before us on the floor 
sat a score of Christians quite filling the roa while crowding around 
the door steed several Hémdus,cubious to see what was going on. We 
sang and prayed and the teacher and I spoke about the love of Christ 
as revesied in Hie suffering and death. Then we partook of the broken 
bread and the poured-eut wine in remembrance of Hie death. The surround 
ings were in striking contgast to those with which we have been fanil- 
iar in the heme ianéd,bdut the presence of the Spirit was there to 
blese and strengthen.® 

The contval church at Pacumiai consists largely of these who are 
connect th the theological ceninary and their families;thirty one 
were added on profession of their faith. 
Periakviep. Dr. and Ure, Tracy are the missionaries at this sta- 
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tion which has a population of 320,000. 


to seek employment elsewhere. Moreover, persecutions were unusually 
severe,the exact cause of which is not explaine’. In one congregation 


Madura Mi ésion | 


There are forty one congrega- 
tions with a church membership of 1564. The year has been prosperous 
and in spite of the large death roll there has beer a goodly incresse 
of members. The church at Kedi-kanal within this station reports that 
one congregation delonging to it,numbering 82 persogdhad removed 
another district and so has been transferred to the Travancore Mission. 
This large stagion in which work was begun in 1851 
has & population of 240,000. The work the past year has been in charge 
of Mr. and Mrs, Perkins until their return to America on furlough. The 
year was a trying one,rains having failed,so that the people scattered 


‘ P 


‘fifty four persons with@rew so that they are no longer counted with 


the Chrietéans, This withdrawn] was owing to the fact that the peo - 


ple were grieved because the missionary 4id not take sides with them 
in a lew suit in which they were engaged. They would not believe that 
the missionary sympathised with then in their troubles because he 
would not interpose in their behalf with the judge in a way which he 
deemed wholly unauthorised to do. Other cases of persecution oc- 
curred ;nevertheless, there has been throughout the station an increase 
in the gifts and im benevolent offerings,no less thain 5,000 Rupees 
having been contributed. There are thirty five villages allied with tk 
station,four of which are ser. im certain localities there is a recru 
Gesence new temples having been erected,or old 
ones repaired. Nevertheless the Christian population seems loyal to the 
government and to the missionaries. One form of persecution which 
is particularly hard to meet is the destruction of the Christian houses 
of worship by fire. One ws burned lest year, four the previcus 

year, and the year before that three. The houseless congregation is 
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hampered in its activities., and it is a very simple thing for an ene- 
my fmany of whom are close at hond,to break up for a time at least 

a whole congregation. A little aid from the mission would ebable these 
congregations to build with bricks, thus preventing such wholesale 
destruction of houses of worship,but the funds are not in hand for 
ouch an outlay. lr. Perkins speaks of the fine character of the 
helpers at the station so that notwithstanding the difficulties 
the year may be regarded as prosperous. The boaréing school has 130 
studente. 


This station was in charge of Ur. George Sher- 
wood Bddy until August of last year whenrhe was urged to come to Am- 
erica to particpate in the Iaymen's Missionary Campaign, which service he 
rendered during the autum end winter with great acceptance. He was 
much missed while absent from the work in which he has been so success- 
ful in India. The Tamgi pastor of the church,Mr. Santiago , was 
entrusted with the superintenfence and can send a good report of 
what hae transpired. There are twenty two congregations connected 
with the station having « church menbership of 507;the native work- 
ers number forty,two of whem are ordained and others are teaching — 
or in charge of congregations and no less than 193 desire to be en- 


rolled as Christians and seventy seven have been received to full men— __ 


bership. Churclies have been growing in grace and effective power. Spe— 


ial evangelistic services have been held in all the congregations and 
nine itineracies have been conducted, during which not only public ser- 
vices are held but, déntetestions fren house to house. Four new 
schools have been opened,one of them being the bearding school which 
had been clesed for several years,and now has 120 pupils; twenty six 
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of these boys and girls have been received into the church. This sta- 
tion has a population of 215,000 and the congregations number dixteen 
with a church menbership of 224. The station has been in charge of 
MY. Jef fery until the present year when he was transferred to Aruppu- 
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MADURA 


Schools: and Volleges 


When the Mission commenced its work in 1854, it found 100 
schools in iladura City and within two years it had no less than 37 of its 
own. By 1872 it had nearly 100, and in 1922 it had 259. These (village 
and day schools) were in 1922 in the care of the Madura Church Council. 

Boarding schools take children when they come to the secondary 
stage of education at an age when they are very susceptible to the in- 
fluence of their elders and when they especially enjoy the companionship 
of their fellows. The object of the boarding school'is to cultivate the 
minds of the children ana to lead them to become useful Christian men and 
women... The children respond readily and develop and grow in character 
while they are in such a school, even though it may be for a very short 
period. Most of them come from humble homes. In spite of handicaps 
they have shown a growing sense of responsibility, obedience, industry 
and reliability to a degree that attracts the attention of discerning 
minds. In many ways they show that they have the interests of the school 
at heart and appreciate the opportunity for service that the school gives 
them. One comes to understand, after teaching a boarding school, need for 
good schools in India under Christian management .and the possibilities 
wrapped up in even some of the most unpromising boys and girls who enter 
the schools. 

Hindu girls! schools are maintained in all the Church Councils 
and are considered important. 

Coming to the higher educational institutions, there are only 
two that span the half century (1922). These are Capron Hall and the 
Union Theological Seminary of Pasumalai. vapron Hall goes back to the 


beginnings of the Mission itself. The growth of female education in 
India is well illustrated by the growth of Capron Hall. Opened as the 
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first school for girls in the district in 1855; even after thirty-seven 
years it was only a small primary school of not more than 40 pupils, with 
a man and his wife as teachers. In 1922 the school consisted of three 
departments: the Normal School, the Model School and the Secondary School. 

The purpose of the school at the beginning was to furnish edu- 
cated wives for the Mission's agents. While this purpose is still being 
fulfilled, the eevheess is now laid on the eretates of Christian leaders, 
especially teachers. By 1922 over a thousand teachers had been trained 


in the school. 


y Union Theological Seminary. The "Seminary" of 1842 grew into 
the "Theological Seminary" of 1870 and then into the Union Iheological 
Seminary, Pasumalai, of today. Under whatever name, the school has been 


important to the Mission and is now enriched by the history of -its past. . 


Students come from Jaffna, Ceylon, from the “ission of the London Mission-| 
ary Society, from the United free Church “ission, the American Methodist fl 
Mission, and SO on. : The students do a good end of itinerating in the 

Home Missionary society's field. They get a clear idea of the condition 
of the field and of the work that is being done there, and they find that 


they can help the workers in preaching the gospel to the people. 


The American College, Madura, is affiliated with Madras Universit 
There is no department of the college life which is regarded as more im- | 
portant than the hostel. There is nothing which so humanizes and 
socializes the student as this. It is a miniature state all by itself. 
Here the Christian, the Hindu and the Mohammedan live side by side, some- J 
times together in the same room, and find it necessary to cultivate a 
spirit of tolerance. The young man from some high caste family sometimes 


has for his next door neighbor a student from a low caste family, and each 


comes to value the other according to his worth of character. The 


privileges of the hostel are extended equally to the poor and to the richy 


and so the barrier of wealth tends to disappear. 
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The principle on which this miniature state is organized is that 
of a republic rather than a monarchy. All officers are elected by ballot 
with Mr. Nolting, the Warden, as adviser and referee. 

It is the rule of the hostel that no special favor be shown to 
any one by virtue of his social class or the wealth of his family, or for 
any other reason. The son of a prince is treated like the son of the 


poorest peasant. The lesson is a difficult one to learn in India, but it 


seems worth while. 

The teaching of the Bible as a part of the regular curriculum hag 
been no mere formal matter in the American College, #adura. It has en- 
gazed the most earnest of all the Christian members of the staff. Its 
aim is to apply the teaching of the Bible to life in such a way as to win 
the hearts of the students to Christ. The teachers meet together for 
prayer, for guidance in thought life and personal contact with the students 
On Wednesdays there is a general assembly. The daily chapel service is 
the first order of the day throughout the year. It is attended by the 
Christian students. The Students Christian Association aims to build up | 
a strong Christian spirit among the whole student body. The demand has 


arisen for a more definite form of church life, and in 1922 the effort was 


being made to organize the College church as a branch of the south India. 
United Church. 

Efficiency for service is the ideal of the College, though not 
yet fully realised. It was the parting word of the revered Dr. Washburn 


in his farewell address twenty-five years ago. 


The Lucy Perry Noble Bible Institute does village work and day 


school work, Bible and industrial departments, etc. 
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MADURA 


Schools and Colleges 


Theological When +ndia's leaders are on all 


occasions quoting the Christian . scriptures and appeal ing to the teachings 
of Jesus for guidance in reLegson and morals, the need for Christian 
preachers to proclaim the word of Christ fully ana clearly to all classes 
of the community is doubly imperative, and the Seminary is more than ever 


called upon to train and send forth men that can command the attention, 


respect and confidence of the people to whom they preach. This high 


purpose is never lost sight of. 


The “ucy Perry Noble 4nstitute for Women. Under this name 
are included three practically separate schools, the Bible School, the 
Academy and the Truman Yost School; and in addition the Institute serves 
as a Converts Home. The varied work of these several departments goes 


on after the manner of a Hampton or Tuskegee, though necessarily on a 


much smaller scale, the enrollment being less than 200. 

The Bible School exists for the training of Bible women and 
offers a full course of study and training for evangelistic work. The 
Academy began with a few young women received originally into the Bible 
School. Their limited education, the undue proportion of illiteracy 
among the women of the Christian community, the small number of suitable 
women available for training as workers, were all considerations leading 


to the addition of this academic department -- with industries by means 6 


which women and girls unable to pay fees in other schools and recent con- 


verts without homes, may earn something while learning. The Academy has 
a domestic science or home life department with classes in the theory of 
home nursing, home management, practice work in the model cottage, the 
nursing home and the boarding home. Its industrial work includes 


technical training in needle work, embroidering and weaving. 
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‘products of the fields have resulted in the 


Palani. This poe. population of 215,000. Work was begun 
in 1856 and there is a present church membership of 224. The town, which 
has within an area of about five miles a population of 60,000, is famous 
for a temple for the worship of Sabramanian. Thousands of pilgrims come 
to this shrine each year. Mrs. Jeffery reports that this temple vas visite d 
by @ woman who sat in costly clothes to receive the homage of the people, 
demanding of thein daily seven barrels of water for her sacred bath, and who, 
her followers believed, had not tasted food for twenty years. The native 


agents in the district have been very faithful and there is a record of 


150 persons who during the year have desired to be registered as Christians. 


Manamadura. This station was also opened in 1856. The district has 


now a pupulation of 3£0,000. The poverty of the people and the limited 
ALLOY | 


of many of the people 


and in children being put to work to supply means of subsistence so that 
schools have suffered in numbers. The stationg has not received the sup- 
port which it formerly obtained for Christian work. Trenty years ego the 
evants of the Board were 20% more than for the past year, while the work 
has inereased 100%, This decrease of aid is not regarded as an unmixed 


evil, for the people have exerted themselves to supply the need. Mr. Vaughm 


reports a number of interesting incidents illustrating the power of the 


zoSpel in triumphing over the sin and ignorance of men. 


EDUCATIONAL ‘TORK 


fhe American College, Madura. The total number of students revorted 
is 675; of these, 32 are in the college department, 117 in the high school 
department, 152 in the lower secondary department, and 372 in the primary 
department. It appears that the income and expense accounts sxnetly 
balance, there being in each p$6982. 

On February 24, 1909, in connection with the 75th anniversary of the 
establishment of the mission, the new cOllege buildings were dedicated, the 


collector of the Madura District presiding on the occasion. It is a little 
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over five years since the sollege was removed from Pasumalai to Madura 
and the new site is spoken of as ample and the buildings as both substan- 
tial and pleasing. 
With this change in the plant of the college there is to be reported 
within the year under review a change in intellectual environment and 
conditions under which the work is done. The new requirements of Madras 
University came into force, and differ from the old in calling ‘or a much 


higher standard of efficiency and in its curriculum of studies, placing 


special emphasis on the natural sciences and upon pure and applied physics 


is feeling the loss of the services of Mr. Herrick, who was obliged to retum|] 


to America on account of ill health. Mr. Holton has assisted kindly in 


the science depabptment and the Indian members of the staff have cooperated 


cenerously. Care is exercised over the religious life of the students, 
Bible study being made vart of the curriculum. The student societies 


have done some good work. 


Pasumalai He oh school and Training Iystitution. Mr. Miller reports 
that few changes have taken place in this institution. Three fourths of 
the students are Indian Christians. The examinations which have taken 
place have been very creditable. In the matriculation examination for 
Madras University, with which the college is allied, 8 out of 30 passed, 
and in the upper secondary grade of the normal school, 8 appeared and 7 


passed; in the elementary high school, 19 appeared and all passed, Other 


examinations proved favorable. 


It is pleasant to notice that the school anniversary of the year took 


the appropriate form of celebrating the golden wedding anniversary of Dr. 
and Mrs. George Washburn, who, though now in this country, are remembered 
for their efficient and loving management of the school for thirty years. 
Mention is made that the manua 1 training school and the farm have been in 


vigorous operation during the year. 


A new dispensary was dedicated, with the name Caroline Clark in honor 


and chemistry; also in enlarging the optional courses offered. The college | 
| 
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of the largest contributor to the fund for the building, with which is 


connected a residence for the medical assistant. In this dispensary 
there have been treated during the year o275 patients. Thirty boys from 
the school have united with the Pasumalai Church on profession of faith 


during the year. 


Theological Seminary, Pasumalai. The theological seminary has had an 
attendance of 20 men and 17 women during the year. Of this number, nine 
have now left the institution, some of them after two years of study and 
others after a three years’ course. These students have done good work 
and special mention is made of one itineracy, on which a company of students 


and. 


went out over the road avo the sea, holding meetings on the way and preaching 


the eospel in a number of villages. 


Madura Girls' School. The Madura Mission Girls' School, which began as 
2) little day school seventy five years ago, the year following the commence- 
ment of the Madura Mission, gives an extended report, having recently been 
divided into secondary and elementary schools, thus giving to pupils who 
desire it a higher education than has heretofore been possible. Type number 
of teachers is 19, of whom 11 are women. Ajl but one of these are craduates 
of the school. The normal training class is an important part of the schod, | 
having two divisions, a higher and a lower, with 36 students in all. The 
medium of instruction is the vernacular, and there is a model class in which 
instruction is given by several a of the teaching staff. 215 of the 
whole number of pupils are in the boarding department. Mention is specially 
made of the labors of Miss Gertrude Chandler in the kindergarten department 
and much improvement is noted. Altogether this school in its varied de- 


partments is: accomplishing much good. 


Lucy Perry Noble Bible School. This school has enjoyed a prosperous 


year, 1’ studénts having been on its roll. The object of this school is 


to give Christian women preparation to act as Bible women and evangelists. 
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five students received certificates and several have gone to distant places 
to carry the gospel message. The students have visited 170 hamlets and, 
aside from leading many meetings, have given regular instruction to more 


than fifty Hindu women. The’ Bible women in their two itineracies have 


siven a total of 836 days' work and the number of hearers whom they have 
reached is set down as 15,524, 
‘The Madura dindu Girls Schools number four, having twenty teachers 
and 459 scholars. They have been conducted, first by Mrs. Herrick, and 
later by lirs. Chandler. The year is spoken of as having been a success- 


ful one. 


MEDICAL WORK 


The Aybert Victor Hospital. Dr. Van Allen can report that the number 
of new patients treated has been 20,290 and that the operations, major and 
minor, have numbered 1247. It is a remarkable toot that these patients 
have come from no less than 368 villages. 

The hospital for women and children has been crowded during the year, 
having had no less than 774 in-patients and 15,208 out-patients. An annex 
has been added during the year which relieves the pressure for room, and 


an operating room has been completed. The government inspector reported 


concerning this hospital, "Much excellent work is being done and more could 


be done if funds were available." 
THE LENOX PRESS PASUMALAI 
This press has been kept busy during 


the year printing handbills and pamphlets for our own and other missions. 


The fortnightly newspaper "The True News" has been discontinued, or rather 
has been merged with the "United Church Herald", the new organ of the United 
Church of South India. The English portion of this paper is printed in 


Madras and the Tamil on the Lenox Press. 
The Madura Home Missionary Society has interested the members of the 


Indian Christian community, who have contributed more than 3,000 rupees 
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for reaching the otherwise unevangelized part of the Madura district. This 
society has supported fifteen workers in the Konganadu region, which has a 
working area of 400 square miles. There are now Christians in five village 


where there were no Christians four years ago. 148 villages have been reacié 


by itineracies and the Scriptures have been widely sold. This form of 


work is steadily advancing. 


The Highelere School. This school is supported jointly by the American 
Madura Mission and the American Arcot Mission and has been under the care 
of Mrs. M. Se Hddy. It is for the children of missionaries and has proved 
a great blessing both to the children and a source of relief to the parents 
who have thus been able to keep their chileren near them and under the best 
Christien and educational influences. 

The report of the mission for the year closes with an account of the 
75th euniversary celebration of the establishment of the mission. fThis 


celebration was held in Madura City and occugied two and a helt joys. ser-= 


mons were preached and exhibitions were give showing the cgrftrast between 


ne earlier and later days. Historical papers were pyé@sented, showing the 


srowth of the churches and the educational and me dig@f1 work. In one after- 


noon a2 procession was formed with omens, oats from the different sta- 
tions to the residence of the Collector of | 


district and to other places 


along the way which were connected with the progress of the work. At the 


Close of the celebration the company marched to the old historical East Gate 


hurch and sang a beautiful consecration lyric composed by the late Pastor 


Simon. 
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American Madura Mission. 


September Meeting, 1904. 


PASTORS’ MEETING. 
Turspay 6TH, 2.30 P.M. 


1. Prayer Meeting ... ... Rev. M. Nallatambi. 
2. Hssay—Life of Moody A, Picheimuthu. 
8. Do. Japan ... M. Thrithuvadasan. 
4. Conversation with Missionaries. 
D. Closing Business. 
WEDNESDAY 7TH. 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S DAY. 
Chairman :—President of C. EK. Union. 
A.M. 


8—8.30. Service of Song and 


Prayer. Led by... Chairman. 
8.30—9.15. Responses from Sta- 


tions. Conducted by Dr. J. P. Jones. 
9,15—9.25. Report of the Year's 


Progress. By the Secretary. 
9.25—9.80. Song and Prayer. | 


9.30—9.50. Kindergarten Meth- 


ods in C.E. ... Miss Chandler. | 
9.00—10.5. Methods for doing 
Work... 


.. Rev. F. E. Jeffery 
i .5—10.10. Song. 
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10.10—10.40. C. EB. Exercises :~— 
1. David the Brave 


Lad .. Arupukottai C. EH. Society. 
2. The Captive Mai- | | | 
den ... Capron Hall Do. 


10.40—10.50. A Word from the Tra- 
__-velling Secretary. 
10.50—11. Closing Exercises. 
P.M. 
Business Session. | 
Sunday School. Pro- 
| gram by Committee. 


3—4. Discussion—Success | 
| obtained Rev. M. Thirithuvadasan. 
Difficulties in the Way | 
4—5. PROCESSION. In 
charge of .. Rev. J. J. Banninga and 
3 Rev. J. X. Miller. 


7—8. Concert. Rev. W. W. Wallace. 


THURSDAY, Sru, 
N. E. JUBILEE 


Chairman: :-—President of the Society. 
A.M. 
8—8.10. Devotional | 
8.10—8.25. Address of President. 
8.25—8.40. Work of the Society ome 
during the past 50 | 
years Rev. Y. S. Taylor. 
8.40—8.50. Expression on behalf 
of Churches aided . 
_ by the Society... Rev. S. Isaac. 
8.50—9. Prayer and Praise... Mr. V. Santiagu. 


‘ 
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9—-9.10, 
9,10—9.20. 


9,.20—10. 


P.M. 


The Jubilee Outlook. 


Work of the Society 
Rev. M.S. Thirithuvadasan. 


in the Future 
Address by Delegates 

from other Evangel- 

ical Societies. 
Communion Service .. 


Business Session. 
Consecration Meeting 


Women’s Meeting In- 
diana Hall. 


Subject.— The Wo- 
of the Gospels. 


Mr. M. Solomon. | | 


Dr. Tracy, 


Rev. Y. J. Taylor. 


F'ripay, Onn. 


SUBJECT :—Christ our Example in. His 
to different Classes. 


8—9Q. 
9—9.20. 
9.20—9.30. 


9.30—10. 


10.10—10.80. 


| 10.80—10.50. 


10—10.10. 


Sermon... 
Christ in the Home... 


Devotional Exercises 
led by Chairman. 
Christ in relation to - 
Women - 
Devotional Exercises 
led by Chairman. 
Christ in relation to 
the Synagogue and 

the Church 


Christ and the ‘I'welve 


Chairman :—Rev. J. J. Banninga. 


Dr. L. R. Scudder. 
Mr. Arthur Paul. 


Miss Swift. 


Rev. P. Asirvatham. 
Dr. Jones. 
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2,.30—3.30. 
3.80—3.50. 
3-50—4.10. 


4.10—4.30. 


4,30. 
7—8. 


A.M. 


P.M. 


Prayer Meeting for 

the Stations ... Rev. W. P. Elwood. 
Christ among the Com- : 

mon People ... Dr. Seudder. 


Christ and His Ene- 


mies ... Thomas. 
Christ and the Author- 

ItleS ee. ... Rev. J. C. Perkins. 
Close of Session. 
Consecration Meeting. 


Subject.— Christ the 
Saviour of All. .... Dr. Scudder. 


SaturpDAy, lOTH. 


Madura Church Union. 
Women’s Prayer Meet- 
ing, Indiana Hall. 


Widows’ Aid Society. 
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Condensed Sketch of the. Madura ission, (January, 


that will engulf them. Wé are not in that boat to be saved, but to save. If we 
do not make effort for them they can call us to account, and that call will be 


where memory is keen and where it takes in all of possibilities. It is neither 
Christianity nor humanity — that which congratulates itself on being saved 
and ignores the perishing. The person drowning in sight of people on 


shore has a right to expect that they will put forth the utmost effort for his 


rescue, and would ever hold in abhorrence one who looked on indifferently, even 


while he was being saved by some one else. Society would look upon such a 


man inthe sameway. | 
It is not necessary for us, in this view of the duty we owe to the heathen World, 
even to look beyond this present life. We owe civi/ization to the world of our 


fellow-men, — our brotherhood under one Father, —and one day these brothers — 


of ours will demand of us why we have not given it to them. The great world 
of needy men who are now ignorant are to wake up some day, and that before 
very long, to all that is meant by Christian culture, and are to hold us responsible 
for their lack or for their tardy supply of those essentials to enlightenment which 
are to the full in the Gospel of Jesus Christ, as proved by the condition of all Chris- 
tian countries, and which are to be found nowhere else, as proved by the condition 
of all unchristian countries. That citation to judgment is to be not only kefore the 


great God, who has arranged for this method of giving from man to man among «© 
the members of his earthly family, but it shall be in presence of that “ soWgty 


: 


which is the harsh judgment-seat of earth, and which is less kind and more - 


pronounced than is God in the uttering of its words of condemnation. _ 


CONDENSED SKETCH OF THE MADURA MISSION. 


BY REV. JOHN S. CHANDLER, OF MADURA. 


Location. — The Madura Collectorate in Southeastern India comprises the Madura 


district proper, the Dindigul subdivision, and the two great permanently settled estates, 
Ramnad and Sivagangei. The work of the mission extends over all the Collectorate, 


save a portion of the Ramnad estate on the seacoast, which is left to the English Society — 


for the Propagation of the Gospel. The region lies between latitudes 9°5’ north and 
10°45’ north, and in longitude 77°55’ east and 79°30! east, opposite the northern 
extremity of Ceylon; average length, 75 miles; breadth, 125 miles; area, 10,700 square 
miles, about equal to the State of New Hampshire. The city of Madura is its centre. 


THE COUNTRY AND CLIMATE. — The surface is an almost uniformly level plain with 
a gentle slope of ten feet to the mile from the Western Ghats on the west to the sea 
on the east. Here and there disconnected hills and rocky ledges rise abruptly from the 
plain, and from the western range a long spur, called the Pulney Mountains, runs out 


in a northeasterly direction for fifty-four miles, the higher portion of which affords — 


a delightful sanitarium. Red and gravelly soils cover about one third, and grayish- 
black soil one eighth, of the district. A few streams, dry on the surface during most 


of the year, and tanks constructed by throwing up embankments wherever there are 


epressions, furnish the water-supply. These tanks are shallow and of large extent, 
so that the water rapidly evaporates, leaving them dry beds for gardens of cucumbers. 


Rainfall averages less than thirty-five inches per year. The thermometer moves from 
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mount interest. The advance of the gospel of Jesus Christ has led to 
elevation of men under a new civilization that is as certain a3 is that adve oc: 
In India, in China, in Japan, in the South Sea Islands, among the most cult ire. 
and among the most degraded, the positive teachings of Christianity are for >° 
humanizing of pzople. Wherever Christianity gains footing, the naked © 
clothed, the unfortunate are cared for, woman is redeemed and given her p « 
the ignorant are instructed, lands are cultivated, manufactories are establis » 
unknown regions are penetrated and their peoples brought to the knowleds 
the world. Everywhere this is seen and felt as a result of the work of the f 
ful missionary, and nothing but the Gospel of Jesus has ever accomplished o 
toward this most desirable consummatiun. Since no provision has been 1) 
for such a result to come upon the unenlightened save by the efforts of fe’ >. . 
-men as represented in our missionary work, — God working only through his | 
dren for the benefit and instruction of his children, — it is evident that | j 
meant that his gospel should be aggressive at the hands of his disciples i> «il 
ages. The natural result will be that they will, by right, hold us accountabl ‘ok 
having selfishly held back all this knowledge that means culture and prosperity 10 
growth, which we might and by our convictions ought to bestow upon then f° 
their equal benefit. We must not forget that not the heathen peoples of to «| 
but the enlightened nations of the world as they must inevitably be before | or, 
_ are tg judge of this generation who see such wonderful openings for the gusp« 
in the world. | | 

The writer of this paper, though barely fifty-two years of age, can remer)>: 
back to the days of small things, when the business of the American Board 15 
carried on at the small offices in Cornhill. and before the Missionary House 1: 
Pemberton Square. He can remember that one of the former Secretaries sa.” 
to him: “You may live to see the Cannibal Islands under the influenc’ ©: 
the gospel, India opened for it, Africa penetrated and explored and _ brighte 
by the teachings of Jesus, and even Japan and China the fields of missio \ » 
operations.” He lived to see it himself! If such strides have been made w in 
this short memory, why may we not believe that our children shall see the gospe! 
preached in all the world —an enlightened world which will then pas: its 
mature judgment upon us? | 

During our Jate war the writer was closeted with a distinguished volur  °«) 
general of the army who had been “shelved” for cause, and he will never foo 
the bitter and blasphemous arraignment which that officer made of his fathe: § 
having denied him the military education which he craved and for whicl 
begged. ‘“ Now,” said he with terrible bitterness, “I can have part in non> 
our historic battles that will cause to be distinguished all who are in at the en |ing 
of the Rebellion, and where I might have been distinguished I must |) \ve 
disgrace because I was denied the fitting I might have had. It is bitter to me 
now that I see what it all means of loss.” This will be the charge brough’ 
against us if we neglect the opportunity offered for giving the gospel, whic! 
_ means so much, to the nations who have a right to it as much as have we. 

The Church is a lifeboat for the saving of the perishing, and we who are sz. 
must pull on the sweeps that bear it out to those who are sinking in the wa’). 
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702 in the dewy season in January up to 100° in the heat of May, and averages 85° in the 
shade for the whole year. It runs indefinitely high in the sun. 


1 CULTIVATION. — There are two forms, wet and dry. Wet cultivation is principally 
~ for paddy (rice), and is carried on in the latter part of the year by irrigation from the 
‘streams and tanks. Dry cultivation consists in raising various kinds of coarse grains, 
like sorghum, maize, millet, ctc., which are sown on land where irrigation is impossible. 
These crops are brought to maturity by light showers early in the year, when they are 
. sown, and again later on when they are half-grown. ‘This kind of grain is very cheap 
, and forms the food of the masses. 


PrRopuctTs. — Besides the grains mentioned above, sugarcane, cotton, indigo, spices, 
beans, tobacco, garlic, gourds, roots, and fruits of various kinds, such as plantains, 
limes, oranges, citrons, mangoes, jack-fruits, pawpaws, custard-apples, wood-apples, 
pineapples, tamarinds, and cocoa, palmyra, and areca nuts. Woods do not ordinarily 
exist on the plains, and but sparsely on the mountain-sides, but avenues of trces have 
been planted along the highways and numerous small groves by the watercourses. 


The chief mineral. products are salt, lime, granite, marble, iron, and the precious 
stones. 


_ 


TRADE. — The principal exports are cotton goods, dregs of gingely, bones, gzains 
» | and spices, twist and yarn, piece goods, betelnuts, paddy, metals, and timber. 


| POPULATION AND LANGUAGES. — The total population is 2,083,001, about equal to that 

~.| of the State of Missouri. Agricultural castes, 976,609 ; pariah, or out-castes, 171,409; 

| shepherd, 144,283; fisherman, 118,659; toddy-drawers, 86,268 ; weaver, 85,261 ; smiths, 

75,971 ; merchant, 50,083, Brahman, 42,555 ; barber, 33,675 ; washerman, 28,300; potter, 

» 25,541; miscellaneous, 244,387. The Tamil language is spoken by 1,730,020; Telugu 

by 307,637; Suratti by 30,510 (silk-weavers) ; Hindustani by 12,877 (Mohammedans) ; 
Marathi by 1,957 (Brahmans) ; English by a very few. 


Cusroms. — The people dress lightly but gracefuily, and are lithe in form but always 
erect from the custom of carrying burdens on their heads. The clothing of a woman 
' usually consists of a single cloth six or eight yards long, that of a man two or three 

shorter cloths, one about the loins, one over the shoulders, and one as a turban. 

Jewelry. is worn universally by men and women, especially by the latter—lead and 
_ palmleaf supplying the place of more expensive articles among the masses. Even 

the men have their cars pierced. Little girls are frequently seen with rings weighing 
‘s mare than four ounces in each ear. 

Food is always eaten with the right hand and is largely cereal, the Brahmans and 

», a few others being strict vegetarians ; the different castes do not eat together. - 
Marriage is forbidden between different castes and each has its own peculiar rites. 
|. But eucally a second wife may be taken, even without divorcing the first, if the first 
' bear no son. Early marriages, and among the Brahmans child-marriages, are universal. 


.- CrviLizaTIoN. — Railways and education have affected the non-contact of different 
castes and stirred up the educated few to mental activity, but the mass of the heathen 
| ‘rigidly adhere to their idolatry and exclusive modes of life. 


.o, MISSION OF THE AMERICAN BoarD.— Established in 1834, it found a very few 
scattered bands of believers in Dindigul and elsewhere, some gathered by Rhenius, 
others by Schwartz and his ‘coadiutors. The Jaffna Mission in Northern Ceylon, 
desiring in 1834 to enlarge its field of labor, sent Dr. Spaulding to explore the” 
neighboring continent sid he fixed upon Madura as the most suitable place. The 
government having given permission for their residence in the district, Mr. Hoisington 
ae\ and Mr. and Mrs. Todd were sent.over from Jafina. The influential ,Hindus treated 
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them with haughty indifference and tried to make the people believe that thess now 


missionaries were the pariahs of the white race. Courtesies shown by the ‘‘»«)is) 
gentlemen dispelled that idea, and when Dr. Poor came over in 1835 to pursue ior- 
ous educational policy the attitude of the natives changed to opposition. But Dr 9 ovr 

able management gave the mission a permanent footing. Mr. Lawrence who «!:» 


joined them in that year traveled over the whole of the northern and wester; parts 
of the district and did a large amount of evangelistic work. 

In 1837 Messrs. Cope, Crane, Muzzy, Steele, Ward, and Tracy filled up the rans. 2 
certain movements were started which have been sources of strength ever since. [> 
_ Tracy and Mrs. Tracy remained in the mission forty and forty-two years resper.> 
Dr. Tracy established and most successfully conducted for many years the Pas.) 
Seminary, which has now grown into a collection of schools, including a theo oc. 
school, a second-grade college, a normal school and subordinate departments uniter the 
efficient care of Rev. G. T. Washburn. 

The first successful village church w-s organized and its pastor ordained in °55. 
and that has continued in growth and prosperity to the present time. Others fo owee 
in quick succession, though some of them afterward proved too weak to live. Bu | 
are sixteen pastors in charge of churches and four more engaged in evangelisti york 
and teaching. 

The method of work established by the early missionaries has never been ch: —.. 
The whole territory has been divided into stations, now numbering ten, besid: ‘1¢ 
small one of Pasumalai which is chiefly an educational centre. A single missi nary 
family is put in charge of each of these stations to carry on every kind of wor« )2! 
their hands find to do. This gives to each man a district containing from 1 
to 250,000 souls. | 

Work amoag women and girls was commenced at the very bécinntiee and suctessiil 
girls’ schools have always been in operation. But the special efforts for Hindu women 
have been inaugurated within the last twenty years cn/1 their great and wide develo) men’ 
in Madura City is a growth of ten years. Mrs. Capron with her ten assistants has tind 
instruction about 700 Hindu women and practically has access to all classes in the ci’ 

Medical work has been successfully carried on since the time when Dr. Steele's 
was publicly commended by tom-toms in the streets of Dindigul, for his inves...) 
services ina time of cholera. At the present time Dr. Chester's name and infiven: 
are widely known and felt throughout the district. 

Music, the sciopticon, processions, and various other means are used in connection 
with evangelistic efforts of ail kinds. Every native preacher and teacher con» 
with the mission is under instruction periodically given, and societies for the prot 
of all kinds of Christian endeavor are in successful operation. 

In 1834 the Jubilee of the mission was most enthusiastically and happily cele +> ed 
by a series of meetings lasting for three days, in which Christians and Hindus alike » 
astonished to see what results had been accomplished to the glory of God. 

The Christian community numbers about 12,000, and the communicants | 9° 
gathered in 35 churches. There are 143 native catechists and 257 native teac)«rs, 
while there are Christians in 381 villages of the district, in 240 of which thes a™ 
Christian congregations. A hold on the minds of the people has been secured »))i: > 
is destined to become more and more firm until the light of heaven shall brea’ into 
all hearts and the Church of God in the Madura District shall ‘‘ arise and shine.” 

_ Within the field of the Madura Mission there are no other societies at work save that 
the Leipsic Lutherans have a single missionary, and there is in Madura City a nitive 
congregation under the charge of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. ! he 
Christian Vernacular Education Society has a training school at Dindigul, which ‘s 
in hearty sympathy with our mission. 
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SEPTEMBER MEETING, 1899. 


Madura, Wednesday, September 20th. 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR DAY. 


GENERAL Supyect:—Tue CuristiAn ENpgEAvorn ARMY: 


Chairman.—Revy. F, JErrery- 

AM. 

8. Praise Service Chairman. 
| 8.30, The War Call—*< Saved to Serve.” = Rev. J. H. Tracy, p.p 


9. Business Lesson. 
(a) Appointing Nominating Committee. | 
(b) Treasurer’s Report gee .... Mr. Samuel Teacher. 


| (c) Secretaries’ Reports with Roll Call of | 
Societies and Reports by Stations .... Mr. Samuel Joseph. 


9.45. The War Coy: Christ and the 
4 Church.” Rev. Y. J. Taylor. 
10. The Army The Pledge.” ... Rev. 8. Simon. 


10.20, Army HEnthusiasm—Seen in the Growth of 
P.M. 
2. Praise Service and Prayer Mr. V. Santiagu. 
2.30. Picket Lines—(a) C. in Village Congre 
gations» , Rev. A. Gnanamuthu. 
(6) C. in Hindu Rev. M.S. Thirithuva- 


| thasau. 
Election of Officers. 


3. Recruits— ‘Junior Baciotios,” H. C, Hazen. 
320. The Army Spirit—(a) The Tenth Rev. J. S. Chandler. 
(b) “The Morning Watch.” Mr. C, T. Alagasundaram. 
(¢) “The Consecration Meeting,” Mr. Azariah, Sec. y 
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P.M. 


4.30. Procession. 


Evening. 


7.30. Concert—“Songs of Victory.” The Karvr 
Brass Band will be present to 
give music during the day and in St ae 
the evening. Let each Society 
come prepared with songs and 
mouey offerings for the work of the | 
District and Presidency Unions. i 


Thursday, September 21st. 
A.M. 


8. Sermon.. Rev. J. P. Jonos, Dd. 
9.10. Addresses:— 
The American Board... Dr. Washburn. 


2. Lesson to be learned from the recent : 
persecution of our Christians... Rev. J. C. Perkins, 


3. The Personal Influence of the Teacher. Mr.J.Gunarathnam,..a, 


Reports:— Minutes. 
Battalagundu 
Dindigul 
Manamadura 
P.M. | 
2.80. Essay and Discussion—Astrology Mr.S. Chinniah, 8.A., L.T- 
8.15. Reports: — Minutes. 
Pasumalai Station andSeminary... 6 
Pasumalai College __..... 
Pariakulam 


Palani 
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A.M. 
8—9, 


9.45—10.15. 
10.15—11. 


8.15 —8.50. 
8.50—9.25. 


9,.25—9.55. 
9.55—10.25. 


73 33 


10.25—10.55. 


9—9,.45, 


(1) Elijah andthe Secret ofhis Power. Mrs. C. S. Vaughan, 


Madura High School ong 


Madura Women’s Work :— 


Miss Noyes 
Miss Swift 
Miss Root 3 
Miss Barker 3 


Street Preaching. 


Friday, September 22nd. 
I. PASTORS’ CONFERENCE. 


Chairman—Reyv. M. Eames. 


Prayer Meeting... A. Savarimuthnu. 
Kssay—Caste Suppression Society ... Rev. M. S. Nallathamby 


Conversation between Pastors and Missionaries on Church affairs. 


ii. AGENTS’ LESSONS. 
General Lesson —Church History ... Rev. J. S. Chandler. 
Companion to the Bible. Rev. J. EH. Tracy, p.p. 


ENGLISH AND First CLasszs, 
Life of Christ . Rev. J.'C, Perkins. 


Theology sole oe ... Rev. J. P. Jones, p.p. 
Second Rev, D. S. Herrick. 


English Class... .... Rev» W. W. Wallace. 
Bible Letsone} Rev. Washburn, p.z 
| Second ..  «. Rev. S. Vaughan. 


III. WOMEN’S MEETING AND LESSONS. 


(2) Vetha Porul Surukkam ... .... Miss M, Swift, - 
(3) Acts of the Apostles M, M. Root. 


IV, HELPERS’ ENTRANCE EXAMINATION. | 
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Anniversary of ‘E. Society. 
2. Public Meeting. ‘( Programme to be prepared by N..E, S. Committee). 


3. 15. Business Meeting. 
7,80. General Conference. 
Discussion:— Our Defunct Congregations—The Causes and Remedies. 


Mr. ‘T. ‘Loomis. 


To open the Rev, Isaac. 


Saturday, September 28rd. 


8.30. Essay and Discussion —The 
of our Christians as a. Factor. im the 
Progress of Christ's in the | 
District . 5. Simon, 


9.30. Lord’s Seppe Perking, 


Ar Anniversary of Widows’ Aid Society. 


‘Sunday, 24th. 
7. General Meeting. 
| Leader.—Rey. H. C. Hazen. 
Subject .—Abiding i in Christ, 
(1) What it is Rey. P, Asirvatham, 
: (2) How Attained ... ee Mr. Samuel Joseph. 


(8) Its Blessedness... ... Mr, M. Solomon. 
Its Power Rev. M. Eames. 


Note: The first 1s minutes to be given to Praise. 


Monday, September 25th. 
A.M, 
8. ‘Pastors’ Union, | 
2, Meeting vith 


M. 
| 
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AMERICAN MISSION SCHOOLS. 


These consist at present of nine Vernaniiae Schools—seven for boys and two for girls—and one 
English and Vernacular Grammar School. At the time of the last public Examination, when the 
Honorable Water Exior, Esq. was in the chair, it was stated, that there were on the roll 204 


boys, and 76 girls in the Vernacular Schools at both stations, and 140 in the English or High — 


School. Of the pupils connected with Chintadrepettah 310 were present. 


The High School had averaged about 130 daily, while nearly all the pupils paid a monthly 
fee of four Annas, and the same “for entrance. This had somewhat lessened the attendance on 


the school but increased its efficiency. 


It was also said, “the Masters in the Vernacular Schools are Christians; in the Girls School 


under the care of Mrs. Winslow, there are two christian school-mistresses. ‘‘Two men who col- 


lect some of the girls and teach reading, spelling, &c., are heathen. In the English School, two 


teachers, and two monitors are christians, the other seven monitors are heathen or Romanists; but | 


have been educated in the school, and, it is believed, are honest, and intellectually convinced of 
the truth of Christianity. They are well acquainted with Scripture history and doctrine. 


The following notice of the examination is added. “The boys of the Vernacular Schools 
were examined in their Catechisms and Scripture lessons, and in the Tamil Cural and Negundu; 
the girls in the Catechisms, Scripture History, Peep of ne and Geography. Both they ond 
the boys sang some Christian songs to Native airs. 


“Tn the English and Vernacular Grammar School, the first class in Tamil were examined 
very briefly in ‘the Cural and Nannial, and, afterwards, the first Telugu class in similar ‘books in 
that language. It was stated that all the classes were carefully taught in the Vernaculars, sSpend- 
ing nearly one third of each day directly upon them in some form, and being required to trans- 
late the Scripture lessons into their own language, so i as to show a Proper understanding of 
them. 


” The examiostion of different classes in English followed. The ‘towel classes began by 


guesuoning each other on their Catechisms, which they did promptly. Examinations of the 


igher classes followed, so far as time allowed, in the Bible, in Geography, English Poetry, 


Algebra, Geometry, and the first elements of Plane Trigonometry. 


“In Quadratic Equations, they were examined by Mr. Kellogg, a former Native teacher in 
the school; and in Indian Geography by Ragava Charyar, an assistant teacher. ‘The latter, as 
he proceeded sketched the outlines of India on a black board, while the pupils rapidly hollowed, 
with descriptions of the mountains, rivers, towns, provinces, bays, capes, &c. 


“In the Scripture lessons, the Rev. P. S. Royston, a. B., kindly examined a class in Nike 
hhistorical portions of the Old Testament, especially in the book ‘of J oshua; and the Superintend- 
ent questioned the Monitorial class in the Epistle of J ames, and other connected parts of the 
‘Bible. 


«Natural Theology, Mental Philosophy, the Elements of Natural Philosophy, were on the 


list for examination, but omitted for want of time; as were also English History, :the History of 
India; and the introductory studies of the lower classes. 
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“Some pieces of poetry were spoken by small boys, ‘and one in prose by a member of the 


first class. Two Essays, by lads of the Monitorial class, were prepared, but time would not 
admit of their being read. | 


© A few kind words of approbation and encouragement were given by the Honorable Chair-. 


man, after the distribution of the prizes, and the assembly dispersed; apparentl atified with 
what they had seen and heard.” Joi 3 SPP Y gratified wi 


The expense of the Schools at both stations the last year, deducting what was received for 
fees, was upwards of Rupees 3,000, the amount of local contributions a little more than Rupees 
1,000 leaving about Rupees 2,000 to be paid by the Society in America. It is hoped that the 
present year, though the Schools may be enlarged, the generosity of the friends of Missions, and 
of Education, will grant such support that the pressure will be less upon the Society the present 


year than it was the last, as its funds are urgently needed for the support of Missionaries i 
different parts of the world. PP 


From nearly the first commencement of the High School until 1856, that is for eight years, 
the local contributions for this Institution, and the Vernacular Schools, had been generally above 
Rupees 2,000—or a full moiety of the whole expense, . 


Though there are increasing claims on the charity of the Christian residents in this land, there 
are, it is believed, also increasing numbers to contribute, and increased obligations upon them for the 
goodness of God in checking the swelling tide of mutiny and rebellion, ready to sweep over the 
whole land and involve the dwellers here also in calamities like those which had overwhelmed so 
many in Northern India. In the transfer also of this wide country to the direct rule of a Christian 
Queen, are there not reasons, why all should assist, in every practicable way, to extend among Her 
Majesty’s Heathen and Mohammedan subjects the blessed influence of Gospel truth? 


M. WINSLOW, 


Manras, Feb. 1859, Secy. A. M. M. 


LIST OF CONTRIBUTIONS FOR 1858. 


RS. RS. 
The Right Hon. Lord Harris, ... ... ... +e Lt. Col. Fred, Cotton, 


W. H. Bayley, Esq. 


eee eee eee ees eee eee eee 50 Thos. Sydney Smyth, Esq. eee eee 


Major Geo. Rowlandson, ... cee J. Franklyn, Esq.... 
John Vans Agnew, Esq. ... 


G.S, Hooper, Esq. ... soe coo coe coe coe cee 20) Capt. G. Winscom, ... 
Lt. Col. G. Balfour, ... see ese eee Ambrose Blacklock, Esq., Surgeon, ... 
Richard Barnes Bell, Esq. ... ... «ee «ee 20] J. Sanderson, Esq., Surgeon, ... 
Henry Newill, coe coe coe one 20 | Charles M. Teed, Esq. ... 
Major Gen. J. Blundell, c. B.... ... see eee oe 15| Capt. James Stuart, ... 


E. Maltby, Esq. 15 | W. Norfor, Esq. ... 
Henry Nelson, Esq. eee eee eee eee eee 


see eee eee 15| Frederick Orme, Esq. ... 

Lt. Col. A. J. Cotton, J. B. Pharoah, Esq. ese eee 

H. A, Murray, Esq. eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 10 J. Higginbotham, Esq. eee eee eee 
G. R. Baynes, Esq. eee eee eee eee eee 10 Mrs. Reily, eee eee eee eee 
R. D. Parker, Esq. eee eee eee eee sew eee eee eee 10 W. Grant, Esq. eee eee eee eee eee 

Messrs. Miller and Sons, eee eee eee eee ese eee eee 15 P. Coultrop, Esq. eee eee eee 
Lt. Col. Henry Colbeck, ... ... eee «oe W. Oakes, Esq. ... 


?: D. S. eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee0e eee 15 Messrs. Laybourn and Co. eee eee 
C. F, Chamier, Esq. eee eee eee eee eee 


C. S. Roberts, Esq. ... see 10 | Rs. 1,051 
W. Evans, Esq., M. D., F. BR. C. 8 
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_.MEET THE MADURA MISSION 


The Madura Mission is plan- 
ing to celebrate its Centenary 
in 1954. a century men 
end women have gone from America 
to S.India in the spirit of ser- 
vice and love to make known the 
good tidings of Jesus Christ and 
there has grown up a Church with 
allied iristitutions that now @ee 
accomplising great good along many 
lines. The following pages will % 


tell you something about this work. forts along ecucational and other lines. 


What are some of the results of 
this century of work? First ot all 
there 1s a Church that has united with 
similar groups in other mission areas 
to form an independent, united, self- 
governing Church. To help this Church 
there are also a First Grade College, 
Two High Schools, 
&chools, Owe Seminarip&, a notable Tal 
stitute for Women, Two Hospitals, gschoofe 
and partnership in several union ef- 


| 
THE MADURA CENTENARY 


The first American Board Missionaries to arrive in 


Madura came from Ceylon in 1834 and therefore in five years more 
the Mission and the Church associated with it will celebrate 
their Centenary. For several years past the inspiration of this 
coming event has spurred all workers on to greater efforts. There 
has been much of self-examination and effortg to remove standing 
evils. There has also been special effort to improve existing 
good and made it more fruitful. During the remaining five years 
special effort is to be exerted along evangelistic lines in 
the hope that many more may be brought into the Christian fld. 
During the five years past a Centenary Fund has been 
raised and further efforts will continue to be made. The pur - 


pose of the fund is to obtain a permanent endowment from tle in- 


come of which new churches may be built. Already several such 


churches have been built, that at Visuvasapuram in the Bodinaye- 
kannur Pastorate being the first. 7s | 

Year by yearg a special topic for study and effort is 
selected and all pastorate conventions and anniversaries as well 
as the Agents! Study Course are planned in harmony with that 
subject. Already great enthusiasm has arisen in the Centenary 
and it is the determined purpose of all that when the time to 
celebrate actually comes we shall haveiin the Madura area a 


Church that shall be able, because of numbers, leadersip and 


spiritual power, worthily tu celebrate one hundred years of 


Ghristian efrure in this district. 
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MADURA MISSION CENTENARY 


The first American Missionaries arrived in Madura in 1834, 
hence the Mission is planning to celebrate the centenary of their 
coming in 1934. The first missionaries came from Jaffna where 
work had been begun by the American Board in 1816. From 


that time up to the present the work has grown slowly but 
steadily. From the beginning .various kinds of service were ~ 


rendered,—educational, evangelistic, medical, and economic. 
Various decades have been important in emphasising this or 
that special phase of the work, but there has been no one parti- 
cular feature of the work that has.stood out above all others. 
All departments have grown together into what we see to-day 
both in the Church and in the institutions for education and the 
relief of sickness. | 


Believing that the thought of celebrating a century of 
mission activity could be used for inspiration and enthusiasm 
the Madura Mission in conjunction, with the Church Council has 
appointed a committee to make such use of the centenary idea 
as will stir up all workers and members of the community to 
greater efforts during the next 13 years. 


; The suggestion of so using the centenary idea was first 
presented to the mission and church in Jan. 1920 and it was at 
once decided that the first thing that must be done was to appeal 
to the whole community to examine itself and to consecrate 
itself anew to the great task before it. It was found that many 
names were on the church rolls that ought no longer to be there 
and so by a drastic revision of these rolls the total number in 
the community was cut down from 28,000 to 25,000. This 
seemed a strange way to begin a great forward movement but it 


was recognised that it was an absolutely necessary step. And 


in order to bring the idea of self-examination and consecration home 
to all the people the Evangelistic Forward Movement Committee 
was asked to arrange for conventions in every pastorate. ‘These 
conventions were held with much success and it is believed that 
the idea of facing the coming years with a serious purpose has 
been accepted by the people. | 


The purpose which the Centenary Committee has definitely 


set before itself is as follows:—The object of all Centenary plans 


_ shall be to build up in the Madura country a Church that shall 


be able in 1934 worthily to celebrate one hundred years of - 


missionary activity. 


Such a church must first of. all ‘be large in size. Jesus 
Christ never thought of His church in any other than the terms 
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of growth and expansion. The vine and its fruit, the mustard 


seed, the leavening of the whole lump, the other sheep,—these 
were the illustrations that he commonly used in speaking of His 
church. The Apostles followed in Christ's steps in that they 
were most zealous to spread the Gospel message and bring 
others into living relation with the Saviour. It may safely be 
said that Christ cannot think ef His church in-any other way 
than as a growing church. It is a fold, it is true, but 16 is 
equally true that each soul that is saved at once becomes a 
soldier who must go out and win other souls. When we look at — 
the Kingdom of Christ in this light we cannot rest satisfied with 
a community of only 25,000 Christians. One hundred years of 
fruitfulness must bring much greater returns than that. And with 
enthusiasm and consecration during the next decade we can 
multiply our present number very greatly. | 


But that church must also be strong in spirit. No- dead 
church, no matter how large, will satisfy Christ.. Nomatter how 
great its educational or medical work, no matter how zealous its” 
-workers may be or how great a showing it may seem to -be 
taking, unless it is a spiritual church it is not what Christ 
would haye it be. God is spirit. They that worship Him must 
do so in spirit and in truth. Huis church, though in the world, 
is not of it. It is one with Him in God. And the fruits of the 
Spirit, mentioned by St. Paui in Gal. 5, must be manifest in 
every member in that church. 


- The members of this worthy church must also be educated 


in mind. Far too great a proportion of the Christian community 
to-day is illiterate. As long as there is in the Christian Church 
one man or woman that cannot read that church has failed to do 
its duty fully. God’s Word is the very center of our life and 


they who cannot read that word for themselves are not able to 
receive the spiritual food that they need for their souls. Hence 
a special effort must be made whereby those that can read will 
teach those that cannot. The effort being made by the women, 
whose motto is ‘‘ each one teach one’’, should be encouraged until 
all shall be able to read. Pastors and agents should include this 
as part of their work. Special efforts should also be made to 
see that every childisin school. | 


Another quality of the worthy church is zeal in service. 
‘‘Saved to serve’ should be the motto of every Christian. If 
Christ came not to be ministered unto but to minister, how much 
more have we been saved in order that we may serve. Look 
at the sickness, sorrow and suffering around us. We must go 
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out: and meet this need m the name of Christ. “Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto the least of these, ye have done it unto me”. 


The Church in India must acheive another quality before it 
can be said to be worthy of celebrating its centenary. It must 
be independent im government. And this does not mean that it 
shall still receive a large part of its funds from others and 
meanwhile refuse to receive advice or council from them, but it 
means that it shall be truly self-governing because it is practi- 
cally self-supporting. This will mean much growth in B coud 
things 1 in the next decade, but it can be done. 


Every one will at once recognise that these qualities cannot 
be achieved all of a sudden. And if they are to be acheived in 
13 years it means careful planning and equally careful execution. 
But it can be done if all connected with the church will year by 
yee endeavour to carry out the plans that are made. 


Last year we were to examine our own hearts and reconse- 
crate ourselves to God. The plan set before us this year extends 
the work slightly beyond our own hearts into the life that we 
live, Three things are put down as matters that need consider-— 
ation and improvement in our lives. These are, (1) Sabbath 
‘observance, (2) Attendance upon divine services, and @) 
Improvement i in the observance of the Family Altar. 


In these matters we come face to face with elemental 
Christian duties. The Sabbath was made by God for man, but 
man may not perveri it to selfish purposes which leave God -out. 
God’s House was made for man to worship his Maker and man 
cannot neglect that worship without grievous loss to his soul. 
‘And the Family Altar is the very fountain head of the daily 
‘strength that we need. These subjects should be presented in 
sermons, prayer meetings and personal work, and should.,also 
form the topics. of ‘special addresses in conventions me con- 


‘Further copies may be had from Rev. E. Nolting, Madura. 
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1834- 1934 
CENTENARY 


OF THE 


AMERICAN MADURA MISSION 


No. 5, March 1922 
Centenary Publication Bureau 
Madura, South India 


Self-Examination. 


hat each individual will examine himself or herself as a 


Christian and Christian activities with reference to his attitude 
and relations to the M.C.C. and National matters :— 


1. Do I consider myself at all times a Christian? Do I have 
a right relationship to Him in whom I believe? Are my thoughts, 
“motives, aspirations and efforts in conformity with His will? 
Do I daily get spiritual illumination from Him and from His 
words? Do I have the real sense of His presence with me? 

2. Asa Co-worker with Him in His Vineyard, am I follow- 
ing His Council? Dol consider myself an authoritative or an 
humble worker and leader of other Co-workers following Him in 
carrying out his purpose in His Church bought by His precious 
blood ? 


3. Do I live in just and helpful relations with my country- 
men? Have | given serious consideration to the words conveyed 
Matthew v: 45—48? 

Do I realize the problem of human welfare, the appalling 
human need anid an immense amountof religious motive power 
and zeal which are not harnessed to it? 


Do I make religion the every day business of my life and 
not a thing of fits and starts? Is my religious life one of practical 
good and daily usefulness to those around me? 


[7 
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Do I live in the struggles of humanity? God is in the 
midst of needy, sinning, aspiring, failing humanity. 

‘Religion is work, Religion means work in a dirty world, | 
Religion means peril: blows given, but blows taken as well. 
Religion means transformation. The world is to be cleanse i by 
somebody and I am not called of God if Iam ashamed to scovw 

and scrub.” | 


Do I consider the purpose of His life to be mine also ? 


| “The Son of Man came not to be ministered unto but to 
minister and to give His life and ransom for many.” | 


Will you read the following lines of Rabindranath Tagore 
and think of Jesus? 


“ Here is thy footstool and there rest thy feet where live the 
poorest and lowliest and lost. 


“When I try to bow to thee, my obeisance cannot reach 
down to the depth where thy feet rest among the poorest and 
lowliest and lost. Pride can never approach where thou walkest 
in the clothes of the humble among the poorest and lowliest and 
lost. My heart can never find its way to where thou keepest 
company with the companionless among the poorest, the lowlicst 
and the lost,” and pray. | 

“Almighty God, Fountain of Life and Light, who didst 
raise up prophets in ancient times to warn and instruct and 
whose on Jesus Christ did send abroad into the world apostles, 
evangelists, pastors and teachers, I beseech thee to raise in 
these days, an increasing number of wise and faithful men filled | 
with the old prophetic fire and Apostolic zeal, by whose labors, 
Thy Church may be greatly blessed and Thy Kingdom come 
and Thy Will be done on earth as itis in heaven. Amen.” 

And consecrate yourself at the altar of service. | 


Further copies may be had from Rey. E. L. Nolting, Madura. 


Printed at the A, M. Lenox Press, Pasumalai—-1922. 
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HIS BXCHLLENOY., 
SIR ARTHUR ELIBANK HAVELOCK, 
Gobernor aud Yresident in Council of Fort St. George, 


Jt Please Your 


@un American Madura Mission, some of whose schools we have here present, is an offshoot of the 


American Jaffna Mission, established in 1816. In 1884, eighteen years after its opening, His Excellency, Sir 


Frederick Adam, Governor of Fort St. George, cordially welcomed a delegation of the Jaffna Missionaries to the 


Continent, to carry on in the Madura District, a work similar to that carried on by them in Jaffna, 


From the first, the Mission has engaged in education and in Christian work in the towns and villages 


of the District. As early as 1839 it had two girls schools in operation, one of which has now grown into a 


high school, and in 1846, while as yet the Hast Indian Company was doing little for popular education, the 


Mission had nearly 4,000 pupils in its lower schools, while at the same time it was maintaining two schools of 


higher grade—the only ones of the class in the District. 


Sex 


At present, the Mission represents a community of about 16,000 adherents, living in all parts of the 


District. It carries on a second grade College, also a training Institution for Preachers and Pastors, and another 


for Bible-women, two training Institutions for school mesters and school mistresses, two high schools for boys, 


and one for girls, several schools for non-Christian girls, and 130 village schools, attended last year by 3,500 pupils. 


ule 


For fifty years the Mission has maintained first dispensary, and then a dispensary and hospital in 


Madura; and for more than thirty years it has done the same for Dindigul. Many lacs of Rupees, cheerfully 


a 


contributed by the Christian people of the U. §., have thus been spent in promoting the spiritual, moral, and 
physical welfare of the people of our District. i 


xy 


We also desire to put on record for this occasion that our efforts, so far as taey have fallen within 


the sphere of government recognition, have received its cordial sympathy and much material assistance—while 
no department of our philanthrophic work has failed to elicit from the leaders of ithe Native community 


substantial evidences of their friendliness and good wishes. 


,» This Mission was organized and is carried on by & people, not the subjects of Her -Gracious Majesty, 
yet bound to England as their mother country by many of the strongest ties. It is therefore fitting that we, 
foreign missionaries, carrying on our work for the Hindu people under British rule in ‘India, should take this 
occasion to express our gratitude for the peace, protection and freedom which we and all connected with us 


enjoy, and also our deep appreciation of the steady purpose and effort of the government to relieve the distresses 


of the people, ameliorate their condition, diffuse intelligence, and promote their general welfare by a just and 


P 
j 


fair-minded administration of the trust committed to if. 


We have the honour to be 


Your Excellency’s mot obedient servants, 


ASS 


THE MISSIQWARIES AND REPRESENTATIVES 


of THE AMERICAN Mavoxa Missron, 


Mapua, 
October 28, 1897. 
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EXTRACT FROM MINUTES OF THE MADURA 
MISSION SANGAM, JANUARY, 1935. 


SUPPORT FOR INDIAN WORKERS. 


The Madura Mission Sangam believes at this time it 
is of first importance that provision be made for the utili- 
gation of more Indian men and women who because of 
their qualifications, educational and otherwise, are able to 
assume major responsibilities in the work of the Church 
and Sangam. At the same time the Sangam wishes to see 
these changes take a form which will be thoroughly sound 
and wholesome for the growth of the work. It is recog- 
nized that the move now contemplated is in many respects 
similar to that which has gone on for some years under 
the Special Indian Workers Fund, but we now wish to see 
the effort extended in scope and somewhat modified in 
form. 


The Sangam adopts this statement subject to such 
modifications as it may seem best to make when the Board 
has replied more fully to our. communications. The 
Sangam commends this plan to the Madura Church 
Council in the belief that this is the best angle from which 
to approach their present situation. | 


RESOLVED: 1. That we request the Board, through the 
Modern Missions Movement or otherwise, to seek ways 
and means to provide funds to help in the entertainment 
of more highly qualified Indian men and women in the 
work of the Sangam and Madura Church Council. 


2. That we seek to put this effort on a ten- 
year basis in the sense that there be reasonable assurance 
that such work as is begun may be continued for that 
length of time. This statement is not to be interpreted 
as implying that the need will then cease, but rather that 
the need of that day may best be considered when that 
day arrives. 


3. That this fund shall not be administered 
to relieve the Sangam or Madura Church Council from 
responsibilities that they are now carrying in maintenance 
of workers, but rather to help them to secure more highly 
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qualified workers, to do better work, or to do work which 
is not now being done. 


At the same time in view of the heavy. cuts operating 
now and other adverse financial factors, for the present 
the fund must be operated so that the Sangam and Madura 
Church Council are not called upon from regular funds to 


increase their expenditure for the workers contemplated. 


4. That no workers be appointed to this 
fund, but that all workers be appointed according to the 
constitution of the Sangam and Madura Church Council 
on their regular salary scales and with all matters of office, 
status, location and relationships determined by those 
bodies as at present. 


5. That aid be given to the Sangam, its 
institutions and to the Madura Church Council from this 
fund in the form of a grant to those bodies of a sum of 
money, that sum to cover a percentage of the salaries of 
certain qualified workers. In general this percentage shall 


be intended to cover the difference, or a portion of the 


difference, between the cost of workers now employed and 
those of higher qualifications that may hereafter be 
employed. In case new work is undertaken for which other 
funds are not now available this fund may bear the major 
portion of the salaries of workers eligible for help. 


6. That the minimum educational qualifica- 
tions of workers for whose support a grant may be made 
shall be the B.A. degree. The Sangam may in very 
special cases, where a worker has demonstrated by 
experience exceptional usefulness, grant aid toward 
support of men who have taken the B.A. course, and 
women who have completed two years of work in college. 
Further, the fund may be used for the support of Licensed 
Medical Practitioner women workers in villages. 


7. That this fund shall be administered by 


_ the Sangam, under rules approved by the Board. 


8. That the following be the types of work 
for which grants from this fund may be given: In each 
case a figure is given as the average cost to this fund of 
one worker for one year. 


a. Sending men to Bangalore Theological College 
for B.D. training, stipend to be not higher than the average 
rate paid for our men during the last five years. $200. 
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b. Aid toward the support of Madura Church 
Council Chairman, Madura Church Council Treasurer or 
Local Council Chairman of the above minimum qualification, 
on the basis of two-thirds of the salary from this fund and 
the remaining third from the funds of the Madura Church 
Council, salary in this case to be interpreted as including © 


travel and rent where rent is _ paid. $42 2/8 
$886. | | 


c. Aid toward the support of men in the regular 
Pastoral work of the Church, on the basis of one-third of 
the salary from this fund and two-thirds from the funds of 
the Church, minimum qualification to be completion of 
the B.A. B.D. course. 12xX1/3 $100. 


d. Aid toward support of a C.K. travelling Secretary 
on the basis of one-third of the cost of the worker. 
$15 xX12x1/8 $60. 


e. Aid toward B.A. L.T. men in | Boarding Schools, 


on the basis of one-third of the cost from this fund. 
$20 X 12 x 1/3 $80. | 


f. Aid toward support of qualified women in the 
Bible Women’s Departments, on the basis of two-thirds 
cost from this fund. 320 x 12 x 2/3 $160. 


g,. Aid toward support of women medical or social 
workers of the prescribed qualifications, the cost to be a 
portion of the salary where other funds are available, and 
for the time being full cost if there are no other funds for 
such work. $1712 $204. 


| h. Supervisors for village schools on the basis of 2/ 3} 
cost from this fund. $20 12x2/3 $160. 


1. Workers in institutions on the basis of this fund 
paying a percentage of the salary approximating the net 
additional cost of the worker above that of workers now 
being entertained. 


j. Sending occasionally a worker of proved value 
and several years of experience abroad for training, broaden- 
ing, and witnessing in the Churches. 


Illustration. The cost of a “C” Grade Pastor is $13 
starting, that of an “A’’ Grade Pastor is $20. In such 
cases $7 would be drawn from this fund thus making 


the net cost to the Church the same as for a ‘‘C” Grade 
man. 
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Present cost of the average Boarding School Head- 
master is around $18. Of this about $7 is secured 
in grant. A grant of $7 per month from this fund 
would enable the school to secure a B.A. L.T. assuimn- 
ing the salary would not be more than that of a B.A. B.D. 


(Note for American Readers. The Madura Church 
Council has three grades of ministers. Roughly speak- 
ing ‘A’’ Grade means a college graduate with three 
years of theological training. The “C” Grade means 
a high school graduate with three years of theological 
training, and the “B” Grade is midway between. 
A B.A.L.T. is a college graduate with one year of 
preparation for teaching work. The original resolu- 
tions use the rupee figures. These have been put into 
dollars at the rate of three rupees to one dollar. 
According to present actual rate of exchange the 
dollar figure should be slightly higher.) 


TENTATIVE BUDGET | 
1985 2 students in Bangalore, $ year $200 


1986 2 students in Bangalore, full year $$ 400 

1 Local Council Chairman 

1 C.K. Secretary. 

1 B.A., L.T., Boarding School teacher 80 

3 Supt’s for Women’s Work ,, 480 

2 Women for Medical or Social work ,, 400 $1953 
19387 $2167 


RESOLVED, that in view of the situation as we now 
face it we urge upon the Board the immediate need of 
sending two men to Bangalore in June, 1935, that we may 
be in a position to work matters out in the future; and 
help for one L.C. Chairman and two pastors, not later than 
January, 1986. 


RURAL RECONSTRUCTION. 


RESOLVED: 1. That the Sangam give general appro- 
val to the presentation of needs for this work as made in 
the letter of the Special Committee to the Board, dated 
October 12, 1934. | 


The special type of work carried on by the Kconomic 
Improvement Association must be financed by funds from 


ded 


America if we propose to do anything at all, since we 
cannot expect fees as in the case of institutions or offerings 
as in thecase of Churches. A few donations may be secured 


from wealthy Indians but experience over ten years proves 
this most difficult. 


If the Sangam and Board believe this type of work 
should be carried on they must be willing to make an 
appropriation. The Association now faces a crisis as there 
are no funds on hand. The Economic Improvement Associa- 
tion is the body appointed by the Sangam and the Madura 
Church Council to develop this form of work. Through the 
agency of the Church and the Institutions we are now in 
touch with hundreds of villages and only this intimate 
relationship will meet the problems of villagers. This should . 
be a regular part of the Church and village school work. 
Experience of the past ten years has taught the Association 
many things and we believe it to be the body to continue 
this program of Rural Work. 


2. That we ecw the Board, through 
the Modern Missions Movement or otherwise to provide 
the following funds: 


a. Hor one village guide for each of the’. 
| five Local Councils $1000 


b. Forrural work in the five Boarding 
Schools, Pasumalai and Rachanya- 
puram $700 


ec. For agricultural work in the villages 
-—seeds, implements, literature, 
office expense, ete. $667 


This total of Rs. 7,100 should be considered as a mini- 
mum recurring budget. 


R. A. DUDLEY, 
Tirumangalam, | | Secretary, 
Jan. 1985. } ; Madura Mission Sangam. 


A, M. LENOX PRESS, PASUMALAI—1935. 
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/, Hold until released. “°°” 
habit in American Board, Seattle. 


President William M. Zumbro , of Pasumalai College, Madura, 
South India, spoke as follows: a 


“THE MADURA MISSION COLLEGE AND ITS WORK IN THE MADURA 
COUNTRY. LOCATION. 
Where is it, that Madura country? There it is---( showing 
map) a little part of the vast Indian ‘Empire, about 130 miles north 


of Cape Comorin and 600 miles north of the Equator-- a territory 


about as large as the State of Hasnechueette, with a population 

of over 2" millions. 
By day it is situated under a tropical sun ‘that beats down 

with relentless fury upon man. and beast, slowing the blood, dul Ling 

the brain, stifling ‘ambition, and making it a Land where it is 


always afternoon-- like the land of Tennyson's "Lotus Eaters." ‘By 


night it is situated under the most radiant moon that you have over 
seen; ‘the moonlight comes down in great silvery waves flooding the 
earth with Light and making it seem as if the Infinite wore sertsd 


around you--- and very near. and the wondrous stars shine in 


the sky. 


A FIELD BELONGING TO THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


For mission purposes this Madura country belongs almost ex= i 


clusively to the American Boar#. There is no Baptist, Methodist, 


Presbyterian or other American mission in the Madura country, and 


in that part worked by the American Madura Mission there is no 
Engli#h mission. The only other mission is a small mission of 
the Swedish Lutheran denomination which is doing | a good tork. 
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‘Madura City, the capital of the Madura country, is a city of. 
105,000 inhabitants, the largest city in India, south of Madras. 
Its history goes back into hoary antiquity, for its civilization 
was old When Moses led the children of Israel out of Egypt. The 
merchants of Jerusalem in King Solomon's time sent their ships to 
trade with the people of the Madura country. Strabo says that 
a Madura king sent an embassy to Augustus Caesar, and there is no 
soubt but there was an important Roman trading colony in the city 
at one. time. The city was léng ago a very famous center of Tamil 
literature and learning, and the spirits of the Rishis that made 
the old Madura College famous, still linger around. It is in the 
midst of a rich agricultural community with two railways giving it 
communication with the outside world. Its dhtereste 
are considerable, especially in handworked articles. The Madura. 


ginghams and gold lace cloths are justly famous the world over, 


while its richly carved rosewood and teakwood tables are unsurpassed 


in the exuberance of fancy and wild emotion displayed thereon. 
WHAT IB THE MADURA MISSION? 

Pretty hard to tell. As a mission, those of us who have 
the privilege of belonwing “to it, think that it is far and away 
the best mission of the Board. Dr. Barton did not ee that in 
his report--- doubtless out of consideration for the brethren from 
other fields. But if you whah to know his private opinion, ask 
him. He was ott to see us two or three years ago, and he tiows. 
| ‘Te last I heard of it, it had no theological creed, but 
please don't tell the Prudential Committee about that. It was 
‘trying though to formulate a creed with the help of the brethren 


of two London ui sétond,” one north and the other south of us, P “with 


whom we expect soon form | orga 


ate 
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It believes, however, that about the finest thing in all God's 
world is Christian character incarnate in men and women. It be-~ 
lieves that character is to be had only by the striving, and. agrees 
with Browning that the greatest sin of all i8 "the ungirt loig, the 
unshod feet." It knows that the statement in the Declaration of 
Independence "that all men are born free and equal" is heresy 80 
far as India is concerned, but it believes that every man has the 
right to a chance, however handicapped he may be by the accident 
of birth. It believes that the Bible is a good book, because when 
men read and live it, their life is thereby somehow wonderously 
transformed. It has come to believe, too, that there is much of 
good in the religious systems of India, and the words of Christ, 
"I came not to destroy but to fulfill" indicate its attitude to- 
wards those religions. 

Ethically it is working for the coming of the Kingdom of 
Heaven wherein dwelleth righteousness. 

MISSION PLANT. 

What sort of a plant has the Mission developed? There is a 
Christian community of nearly 19,000. Shis community contributed 
last year over $4,000 for church expenses. There are.22 © 
organized churches with pastors, and of these 19 are entirely. self- 
supporting, and none of them receive any aid whatever from the ap- 
propriations made by the American Board. There are 852 Christian 
congregations and 511 villages in which there are Christians. 
There are £20 primary and lower secondary schoolm,;+-— jfone Gotleco 
and three high schools, two normal training schools-== one for 
masters and one for mistresses, one thrological seminary, and one 
Bible training school gor women. Thereware nearly 9,000 students | 


in these schools last year and they paid in school fees nearly 
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#7 ,000+ There are two hospitals and three dispensaries, and 


the patients treated in these contributed last year in freowill 

offerings or in fees over $6 1000+ There is one printing press 

which last year printed over 1 1/2 pages of literature. 
| HOW HAS THIS PLANT BEEN DEVELOPED? 

By evangelizing and disciplining-~- by winning people to 
Christ and training these to Win still more people. And now I 
wish to speak of our ni ution for men and 
its work. 

oe HIGHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS IN MISSION WORK. 

Those of you who are familiar with history need not be told 
of the important part which educational institutions have taken 
in the missionary work of the church. You will remember thas one 
of the first parts of the Roman Empire to be won to Christ was 
Egypt ’ and the center of the mi ssionary movement in Bgypt was 
Alexandria. You will renenber the great university founded by 
the First Ptolemy, with its splendid libraty of over 700; 000 
rolls and volumes. And you will remember how this great wntver~ 
ity was sO won to Christ that before the successive waves of 
Vandals and Saracens obliterated the church North Africa was she 
most advanced ‘portion of Christendom. Fou will also remember 
the Didaskeleton Oatechumenorum, or missionary school | 
in Alexandria, of which Pentaenus was the first president, which, 
beginning with school which inquivers end neophytes were 
into. college of divinity and evangelistic method fron which 
missionaries went out not only to Northwestern end Bastom Africa, 


but to India, and Ceylon as well. In this xi 
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lege advanced Onristians were trained to meet Pagan philosophers 
and heathen thinkers were invited to attend the classes. ‘This 
‘college grew ‘until: it over-ran and appropriated to ite om use as 
a Christian university the great heathen temple of Serapis in that 
“olty. ‘You will remember also the schools founded by St. Patrick 
in Ireland, on account of which Ireland came to be called "The 
Univeraity of the West." From one of these schools went out 
Columba as the apostle to the Scots, ‘founding new ‘school s in that 
country. You will remember that Saint Chrysostom founded in Con-= 


atantinople great missionary college similar to that of 


in Alexandria, and in this college Goths and other converts were 


| trained Lo preach to their countrymen. 


You will remember how Saint Boniface took a vow to preach + the 
. gospel to the German tribes, and, obtaining a ‘commission from 
Pope Gregory III, went everywhere throughout Germany preaching the 


“gospel, and many professed Christianity urider his teaching. But 


Boniface was not careful to train and educate leaders for his church 


and’ in his absence they nearly all went pack to their Thor ‘wenehip. 
"Returning and finding his churoh gone back to ‘heathenism, he de-=- 


| oided to strike a ‘blow that would shatter all belief in the Thunder- 
god. ‘In the presence ‘of the enraged heathen and ‘the trembling, half- 


hearted Onristians, he oat down the gacred. ‘oak of Geiemer in Hesse. 
LB the mighty ‘treo orashod to the ‘ground, the people shouted, "ge 
“Lord, He is God," and on the spot a @hristian church was built of 
the timber. Boniface was “determined not to risk a second apostacy 
“and he asked for ‘missionaries from England to train helpers, and he 
“established | training schools, ‘together with industrial and ‘agrioul- 
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tural schools, like those of, modern missions. Time would fail me ~ 


~ 


to tell of schools founded by Bede in England, by Anakar in Denmark, 
by Raymond Lull amongst the Mohammedans, and in modern times, by © 


such missionaries as Carey , Marshman, a and Ward at Serampore, by — 
and Miller | 
Duff and Wilson,and Tracy and Washburn and a host of other mission- 


aries in all the mission fields of the world. — 
THE MADURA COLLEGE A TRAINING AGENCY. 
- Coming to our own Madura Mission, of ‘the 23 pastors installed 
ever ite churches, all but one of them were trained and prepared 
for their work in our own institution. Of the 151° catechists 
and evangelists to whose faithful work the development of our 


Christian community is so Largely due, and the 234 school masters 


scattered all over the district. stimulating ‘and leading the thought ‘ 

not only of the Christian community, but in large measure also that. : 

of the Hindu community, more than 90% of these were educated in 7 

our own institution. » oul ali: to 1te 
WHAT OUR STUDENTS ARE DOING. 

Of the. young men who have been students since T went there eleven 
years ago, in addition to four who have become pastors of our ~~ & 
churches, another is the Organizing Secretary of the Madura Dis«: ; 
trict Y. Pe S. 0. Ee; another is a trained hospital apsistant in s 
government employ in the city of Madura; another is one of the lead- E 
ing lawyers of the city; one is a professor in the Madura Native 


College; another is a professor in our own high school at Pasumalai. 
About 100 are teachersin our’ own mission sehoole, and nearly 200 are 


teaching in the schools of other missions or in the various’ govern- 4 


ment» municipal, and native schools’ of the country. “You will” ‘Bind 


them scattered all over Southern India and in Ceylon. 
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Dr. Barton tells me. that there. are some hed who alae the 


propriety, of the higher educational institutions as a part of our 
missionary. corporation. I am surprised, at this for I nad supposed 
that no one today raised that question. At the All&iIndia Decennial 


Missionary Conference held in Madras in 1901 the Conference decided : 
that it was no longer necessary to emphasize the value of these in- 
stitutions as it was thought that no one today doubted their value. 
Are there any here today who question the necessity for our insti- 


tution of higher education in the Medura Missioh? Then such persons 
question the. Fight of the Christian church in the Madura District 
to intelligent, efficient Leadership, --- leaders who can ‘command the 
respect. and confidence of awakening India. 

. A Christian. communi ty of 19, 000 is not a very large proportion 


out 9%; _) population of & 1/2 millions, but it is ‘admitted on all hands 4 
today that the Christian communi ty in India is taking a place and 


Wielding an influence oub of all Se phere to ite size. It is. 
the only section of the communi ty that has the hope of the morning 
in its heart. Init and in the gospel which it preaches lies the 


future of that great empire. The foreign missionary cannot ‘complete 4 


‘the work already ‘begun; chat must be come the Indian church. 
Are. there any who question the necessity for higher education in 
the Madura Mission? | Then such question the necessity ‘for develop- 
ing the. native church BO that it pay of its own insistence carry on 
in. the. future. the work begun by the foreigner. 1 Are there any “who 
Would.close the Magura Ansti tution? | ‘Then such would have us 
‘repeat. the, mistake of St. Boniface with the Germans, a mistake 
Which would soon send the Ghristians | back again to the worshbp of 
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Siva, Vishnu, and Krishna. 


OUR MISSION COLLEGE ALSO AN EVANGELIZING AGENCY. 


>. Qur Madura Gollege with its connected departments is not 


Wholly a training institution. for Christian workers, it is also an. 
important evangelizing agenoy. It is gometimes said that the higher 
educational institutions do not give converts, and yet more than 

600 young men, while students in our Madura institutions have been 
led to. publicly confess Christ as their Savior, and a goodly number 
of these hatte been direct converts from Hinduism. Not only so 

but thore is a Large and important part of the population that is. 
practically unreached save as it is reached through the Christian 
schools and colleges of the land; the high coast Brahmin will not 

come into our churches, and he will not often stop to listen serious- 
ly to the preacher on the streets, but he will study the Bible day 
after day in‘the olasses of our Christian colleges. Sir W. Mack-~ 
worth Young, Ke Qw 8 Ie, late Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab, 
in a recent address in London, gays, "Missionary schools,being — 
unfettered by the obligation of Neutrality in religious matters, 

are the sole means of leavening India's youth with a knowledge of 
the Bible.” 


A student once said to the principal of one of our Mission 


Colleges in India, "Our life in the college may not lead to our be- .. 


coming Christians, but no student ever goes from here who would 
dare. to speak against Christ, or who oan have anything but ia deep 
reverence for Him." This is mot universally true, but indicates. » 

a tendency. The power of a great leaven is at work in India today. 
Those of you who have read Kingsley's "Hypatia" will remember the 
vivid picture of the ferment in Alexandria in «the ‘fifth and sixth) 
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conturses caused by the introduction christianity into that 


That ferment is being duplicated today in almost every importent 


on 

2 


college town in the Indian Empire. q 


It was my privilege, just before Leaving India, to spend about: 
three and one-half months travelling through the oentral and northern 


parts of that great Empire, and wherever I went I would ask one and 
another of my missionary brethren, "What of the day?" Everywhere 
they ‘told me, ‘tere are hundreds: of young, men in our Christian 
schools and golleges today who are being influenced by the christ 
spirit, their ideals are ahaneine; their outlook on life is becom- 
ing different. - Many of them are devout students of the Bible and 


look with reverence and love to the Christ. But they are secret 


disciples, not yet strong enough to abide the storm of persecution 


that would preak ovet them if they were to be paptised. They are «¥ if 


waiting for the dawn of the day of liberty." 


THE STORY OF A YOUNG BRAHMIN. cs 

I might tell you by way of illustratim of one whom Tt knew | : 

woll-- for he was a student in our schools and colleges for years. 
He was a Brahmin and the son of our Sanskrit Pundit. The family 


was of ‘the orthodox Hindu type > and though not rich, eminently res- 
pectable. 


‘After the young man had gone as fer as wo could take him, 


he went to Madras where he joined the wadras Christian Gol Lege to con- 


plete his studies. “Therey, away from home environment, and having ¢ ar= 


rived at the age when he had a ‘legal right to. choose for himself, he 


> 


let it be mown that he wished to become a Christian. His parents 
found out what gu ke was doing and sent for him to come home immed- : 


iately. Knowing what this meant he put them off. At last they 


arranged ‘for his marriage; ‘his ‘father betrothed him to a beautiful 


young Hindu girl of a very wealthy and distinguished family, and 
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asked nim to come home for his marriage. ‘me young man “panty saw 


the purpose of this, and refused, and the angagenent had to be given 
up. Finally they wrote him that his mother was very yee and wanted 


him to come home. Affection was strong in the family and he could 


not posist the appeal of his sick mother, and his mother had worked 


herself into a, very real spell of sickness over what she considered 


her son's apostacy. Once at home, the young man was carefully 


watohed, and SO far as ee kept away from Christian influence. 


His old grandmother upbraided him by telling him that if his mother 


died, her blood would be upon his head. The last time that I saw 


the young, man, more ‘than a year ago, ht told me that he still read 


the Bible and prayed to Christ, and thought he would never give it 
| UP, but he could not come out openly because of his parents. 


A TURN ING MOVEMENT. 


‘Sir Thomas Raleigh, Ke Se wae went to ‘India about a 


year ago on special duty in connection with the New Universities | 


Act, in an article published afterwards on "Obristian Oolleses 


| Indian Universities". says: 


"So far as my experience enables me to form an opinion, t 
should count at & great misfortune if Christian missionaries wore 
to eurrended the position which they now ocoupy as leaders and 
Indie 1 may be ‘compared (the metaphor is not exactly new) to the: po 
vance of the British army in South Afrioa. our scouting ‘is still 
womewhat defective; local commanders are often: at 


frontal attacks lead to disappointing results. The general plan 
of oampaign which will ultimately enable us 


helpers in: the work of education. The progress of Onristianity in 
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partakes of the nature of a turning movement, and from time to time 


ae forces with which we are engaged discover that a whole province a 


has become to them, untenable. There is much reason to believe that § 
a movement of this kind is turning the educated classes of India, i 
both Hindu and Mohammedan, and I attrigute this result very large- 
ly to the influence of our teachers. It is diffioult for those who 
have not been in personal contact with Indian students to realize 
the change Which passes over the mind of a clever young student when 
he has studied English books under a teacher whose character and 
talents command his confidence. In an Arts College there is, of 
course, no frontal attack on the beliefs of his own people; but he 
assimilates, often with surprising intelligence, the beliefs and 
ideals which have made English Literature what it is, and he is 

led more by example than by direct moral instruction, into wholesome 
and honest ‘habits of thought. | These influences remain with him when 
he returns to his own Hindu family life. This kind of English edu- 


cation does not figube in statistical returna, but atrepay it is 
affecting the literature and the society of India.” | 
CHARACTER THE CHIEF PRODUCT oF OUR COLLEGE. 
But the chief product of our college, as of all our mission 
work, is not the number of pastors, catechists, evangelists, and 


school masters trained in it, nor yet the number of student converts 


who have. taken the name of Christ, but rather the Christian character 


Which it helps to develop. Our chief product is character and an * 
opportunity and ambition for still more character. It is hard to ~ : 
put character into words, but let me try. 


A PARIAH CONVERT AS TEAGHER . 


In India the poor outcast Pariah 1s about the most wretched 
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Piece of humanity that you have ever seen. Despised of all--- | 
‘doomed for the whole long, day of his life to do the hard, ‘a@irty | 3 
work of the country=-= uneleanly in his habits, uneducated, yea, 
more, until the English came, a -orime to teach him-- forbidden 
even to walk theourh the street where is the temple of high caste 
men, ‘doomed to worship demons, despised, shunned, --his very shadow 
falling upon a ‘Brahmin pol luting him, such is the Pariah in his 
native state. And there are millions of him. And yet at Pasu- 
malai during b11 the years that I have been there we have had one 
whose ancestors were converts from thie caste as the teacher of 
mathematics in our high school. ‘He has done his work well and has 
been popular with his students. In hhe classes the proud Brahmin > 


has sat side by side with the low caste student under his tuition. 7 
He has trained and led the church choir at Pasumalai during all this 4@ 


time; he has been on the college advisory committee, and he has 
been one of the leading spirits in the college ~~. eG He 
also helped largely to raise last year a jubilee fund of $500 as 
an endowment for the Native Evangelical Society. He has been un- | E 
complaining, content with his wages, and with a beautiful ob 
ppirit that would put many a Christian in America to shame. He has : 
recently become a professor in the Theological Seminary. re S 


I should be cual to tell you of some of our students were ~ 
there time. 


THE COLLEGE PLANT. 


What sort of a plant has the Madura College? The plant is 
located partly at Madura and partly at Pasumalai, threo miles away. 


The Madura part is primarily an evangelizing agency, and comprises 


the college, recently moved from Pasmmalai, a high school including 
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a, lower secondary school, and a number of primary schools as 
feeders. The part at Pasumalai is more directly connected with the 
training of our Christian agents and comprises the Theological Sem- 
inary, the Normal Training School for Masters, a high school with 
lower, secondary, and primary departments, and the beginning of an 
industrial department. The plant in Madura is worth about $17,000, 
and there are about $25 ,000 ready to be put into new buildings made 
necessary by the removal of the college. The plant at Pasumalai, 
including a farm of about ten acres, is worth about $28,000 and 
about $7 ,000. is available for the development of the industrial 
department. There is an éndionent fund raised almost exclusively 
amongst | the Madura missionaries and the alumni of the institution, 
amounting to about $8,000. 

FINANOES. 

How is the institution financed? T do not kave the account| 
for all the departments, but I can tell youabout the work for which 
I was responsible last year. That part of the institution for 
I was responsible cost nearly $8,000. Not a very large sum, I think, 
for a total of nearly 600 students. A little money spent in educa- 
tion will do a great deal in India. Of this amount $1,600 or just 

nearly $3,700 or 
one-fifth, was met by appropriation from the American Board; ,more 
than twice the amount given by the Board, was met by fees paid by 
the people of the sountiy ; over $1, 800 or more than the amount given 
py the Board, was met by grants from the Madras Government; about 
was mot by endowment, leaving a deficit of about $500. Debt? 
No, there was no debt. Missionaries are not allowed under the most 
stringent mules 
lieve it, ask Mr- Wiggin. There were some good friends at home who 


to go into debt. If you do not ge- 
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#14 
wesseves in the institution and in the work which it is doing. | 


OUTLOOK AND NEED. 


What about the outlook and needs for the future? There is no 
doubt but that the movement towards a new life and a new hope which 
has been going on for | more then. a. century in India, has been slowly 


gaining momentum until it now has an. ‘almost irresistible impulse. 


Thore is a restlessness in the air, and a conviction amongst the 


people that somehow the old life is slipping away. One can hardly 

take up a2 native newspaper without nest some reference to this 

spirit of unrest and foreboding. | | 
The editor of the Indian Social mecanel, perhaps the ablest 


paper published by the Hindu communi ty in India, nacenéay anid y 
bai atnedttorhake—- "An oppressive sense of impotence to meet 


the difficulties which confront it, social, economic, and religious, 


reigns over almost every heart. ‘We can do nothing? is the answer 


which is on everyone's lips for almost every suggestion of endeavor. 

The spirit of gloom may be the forerunner of a great influx of power 

and energy to the Pace. Or it may be simply the symptom of waning 

vitality, like the famines and the plague. ‘The Indian people are 
AT THE PARTING OF THE WAYS. 


"Which road history =e none can foretell." 


Lord a beturning recently from hie ‘fifth visit 


to India, at the meeting of the Christian Literature Society, in 
Exeter Hall, declared that "The 


PSYCHOLOGICAL MOMENT 


for forming the whole character of India has now come." | 
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I believe this is true in a peculiar sense with reference to 
Madura. We are facing a critical situation there today with refer-= 
‘enee to our college. I have not the time to explain how, but we | 
have an opportunity, I believe, to do something in its way as splen- 
did for South India as President Roosevelt has just done for Japan 
and Russia. If we do not act quickly, I fear the opportunity 
will soon go by and once gone, can never be regained. Could we 
strengthen our institution by @ liberal endowment and advance it to 
a first grade institution, I believe that we would be able to take 
and hold a position that would give Christian education a dominat- 
ing influence in the education of all South India. We cannot do it 
Without the equipment that an endowment would secure. I do not 
believe that there has ever been such an opportunity for our Madura 
College as that whieh exists today. Yhere is a splendid constitu- 
ency for there is no other Christian college in the whole of the 
Madura District. The next two or three years must see wither a 
splendid advance of a great opportunity lost. Which shall it be? 

Field MarshaZ1 Oyama, before the great battle of Mukden, sent 
word fo his soldiers, "The Empire expects every man to do the impos~ 
sible." The missionary in India today as he faces me 500 ,000 ,000 
of people with their 550,000,000 of gods,seeking to win them to 
Christ, feels sometimes as if, from the human standpoint, he were 
attempting the impossible. But the tide of battle runs ever to 
victory. 

Tell it out among the churches, proclaim it in the Sunday 
schools and in the Y. P. S.C. E. societies, publish it in the mag- 


azines, press it home on the hearts of the men and women of wealth 


in our land 
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A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY. 
has been developed in India. Help is urgently needed. The King 


of Heaven “expects every man to do his duty." 
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Lhe feleasirre of your company td 
al Uke Anniversary and of the 
American High 072 - 
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4. Heyer, B.A#, 
Heting Gabe Sudge, tas hindly 

(HW ( (Hallece 


A. M. High School, Madura, 
April 8th, 1904. 


Q, 


THE TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


OF THE fr. Gye. 


‘American Mission High school, Madura, 


Tuesday, I2th, 1904. 


PROGRAM. 


Chairman, Mr. M. Visvanatha Alyer, B.A. (F.M.U.) 


1. 


2. 
3. 
4 


co 


10. 


Song—‘‘O come, come away! 


Prayer. 
Dialogue. 


Song—‘ The Brook.”’ 


Prize-speaking. 


(1) ‘* The Impossibility of Conquering America” 
M. A. Ananthapadmanabhan. 


(2) “The World’s Indebtedness to Athens.” 
V. Augustine. 
(3) “The Character of Napoleon.” — 

‘I’. Gopalakrishnan. 
(4) Patriotism.” Kumarasamy. 


(5) “The Power of the Youthful Spirit.” 
M. R. Seshan. 


}?? 
Report. (School. 
Address on behalf of the Old Students of the 
Some Present Tendencies of Hindu Thought. 
Prise-giving. 
Chairman’s Remarks. 
Singing—“God Save the King.” 
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INDUSTRIAL TWO HIGH SCHOOLS 


FACULTY 


W. M. ZUMBRO, M.A., PRESIDENT 


W. W. WALLACE, M.A., ACTING PRESIDENT, 
AND PRINCIPAL, HIGH SCHOOL, MADURA 


D. 8 HERRICK, M.A., ACTING VICE-PRESIDENT 


PARTMENT, PASUMALAI 


J. P. JONES, 0.0., DEAN THEOLOGICAL De- 


American College 
fHladura, Jndta 


INDIA OFFICE 
MabuRA, SOUTH INDIA 


COLLEGE COUNCIL 
J. P. JONES, D.D., CHAIRMAN J.C. PERKINS . 


B. CLARK, LL.D., 
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TRUSTEES OF THE ENDOWMENT 
FUND 


EDWARD P. LYON, E8Q., PRESIDENT, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


GEORGE E. SPOTTISWOODE, ESQ., VICE- 


PRESIDENT, ORANGE, N. Je 
WILLIS E. LOUGEE, ESQ., SECRETARY, 
WHITE PLAINS, N. Ye 
BERTRAM H. FANCHER, £8Q., TREASURER, 
WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
NEHEMIAH BOYNTON, D.D., 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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WALTER SCOTT PERRY, M.A., 
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HicH SCHOOL, PASUMALAI 
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NEW YORK 


GEORGE T. WASHBURN, D.D., 
THE FIFTH AVENUE BANK OF NEW YORK MERIDEN, CONN. 


JOHN &. CHANOLER, M.A., 
630 FIFTH AVENUE ! AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


105 EAST TWENTY-SECOND STREET : 
1907 YORK GITY, N. Y.,.. 190 


I take the privilege of writing you with reference to the American 
College, Madura, India, and its relation to the events of world-wide 
significance that are taking place in that Empire today, believing 
that the importance of these events together with the great need of 
India will secure your indulgence for this letter. 


You are already interested in various philanthropies, India is. 


far away, and perhaps you ask, "Why should I do anything for India?" 
The question is a legitimate one; let me state the case for India. 


The three most striking things about India are, 1, the number of 


people; 2, their poverty in all the things that make for human wel- 
fare; 3, the rapidity with which movements of profound significance 
are developing there. 


The poverty of India is well known, The soil is fertile, but the 
methods or the farmer are primitive and wasteful; there are fair. 
stores of coal, iron and other minerals, but the people do not know 
how to utilize them. Their industrial organization under the Caste 
system is as inefficient as their method of utilizing their natural 
resources, and as a result indigenous industries are declining under > 
the stress of modern competition. 


If the people are poor in the elemental things of life, food and 
shelter, they are still poorer in human love and sympathy, and this 
again is largely due to Caste which dominates their social as well 
as economic relations. 


They are also inconceivably poor in their opportunities and in 
their achievements. If there is waste in their natural resources, 
that waste is not to be compared with the waste in human lives. 


With her traditional 330,000,000 gods, India is poor too in her 


gods. Whoever God may be as he " knows himself, or however the idea 


of God may have heen reached, he conception once arrived at, the 
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God of one’s thought and love and devotion may come to be the source 
of a great inspiration and help in life. In this respect the gods 
of India are as inefficient as are the people themselves. 


India is poor also in her education. Only about 10% of the men 
and less than 1% of the women are literate. The school is supposed 
to hand down to succeeding generations the knowledge and skill of 
the past; to make available to each member of the group the attain- 
ments of the most efficient members; and by experiment and investi- 
gation to helo each generation to add something to the treasures of 
the past. Except in so far as the schools of Irdia are of foreign 
origin, they accomplish only the first of these purposes. In times 
pest education was a monopoly of the Brahmins and consisted in com- 
mitting to memory portions of their sacred books. Verbal memory as 
@ mental process has been very highly developed to the neglect of 
the processes of associative memory, logical analysis, observation, 
abstraction and scientific investigation which are so prominent in 
the schools of the west and so necessary for progress. 


That India is capable of better things is abundantly proven by 
her past. That she is rapidly preparing for better things in the 
future is also evident. Tremendiously significant movements in 
relation to political, economic, sccial, educational and religious 
matters are rapidly developing. | 


Why then should America help India? Partly because of the bond 
of universal brotherhood in which America believes; partly because 
many of the people of India come from the same old Aryan stock; and 
partly because India is rapidly becoming an English speaking country. 


But more than that, Americans should help because they are what 
they are,- Americans. America has awakened to self-consciousness 
and to a realization of the fact that she has a distinctive message 
for the world; she is interested in world-wide affairs in a large 
way today as never before} she realizes that the welfare of one is 
bound up with the interests of all. India has fallen behind because 
she has failed to adjust her institutions to meet changing needs. 
America prides herself on being the most up-to-date people in the 
world; she believes not only that her industrial system is the most 
efficient, but she also believes that her social and political or- 
ganizations are superior and that her religion is a compelling power 
to righteousness. Does this not place upon her both the privilege 
and the obligation of helping her brethren in India who are at the 
opposite extreme? 


Lt. 39 agreed that through the school is the best way to increase 
the efficiency of a people. The educational situation in India is 
rapidly developing. The Imperial Government is now considering the 
question of making education free through the primary grades. This 
is sure to come soon and will give a great stimulus to education, re- 
sulting in ever increasing demands upon the colleges. The American 
Mission in Southern India has ever given much attention to education, 
and now has an extensive system of schools at the head of which 
stands our college. 


What we are trying to do in India is not to secure a change in 
formula or creed, but changed lives, lives more efficient, more mean- 
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ingful, richer in the things that make for human welfare. For some 
time we have recognized the necessity of enlarging our work so as to 
include some service that would help the veople economically, since 
the economic condition is so fundamentally connected with everything 
in the life of a people. But thus far we have been unable to do 
this because we could not finance it. After a period of eleven years 
service in India I am now at home trying to secure helo so that we 
may enlarge our work so as to include scientific and industrial 
training and at the same time strengthen the other departments, es- 
pecially the Normal School. Those of us who are on the field are 

a few Humble folk trying to do what we can for India. We find the 
work tremendous and are being overwhelmed by it. | 


It may be that you would be glad to take some part in this work. 
Perhaps you would be glad to have some memorial to a friend or of 
yourself in the college. [t would not be necessary that anything 
that you might wish to undertake should 411 be provided for during 
the current year. Payment might be extended through two or three 
years, or might take the form or an annual contribution. It would 
greatly help us if a beginning could be made this year, and if we 
could know something of what we might count on in planning for the 
future. 


Could you see before you the appealing faces of the young men of 
India as I seem to see them ever before me, the gaunt hungry faces 
of the children, the resigned oftentimes pitiful faces of the old, 
could you realize the ignorance of the people, could you know the 
gods that they worship, could you see the indifference, the contempt © 
of one caste for the other, the want of human sympathy ‘and love, 
could you see on all sides the dreadtul pitiable waste of human ‘life 
which goes on year after year,- could you see all this | think you 
would ask, not, "Why shovld [ help them?" but rather, "HOW MUCH can 
+ Gor” 


The work of missions is not a matter of a little charity to a few 
needy people in far away lands; the startling rapidity with which | 
today events of great significance are occurring in the Orient shows 


it to be a work of profound economic, sociological, political, and 
religious significance also. 


If you are already doing what you can for such enterprises, very 
good; I do not wish to annoy you by this letter. l wish to secure 
you as a friend for our college and for India, whether you can help 
us financially or not. The man who makes the money is better quali- 
fied than any other to decide where he shall invest it, once he knows 
the various opportunities. I have tried to tell you of an opportunity 
in India, 


I should be glad for a word from you in response to this letter 
indicating whether you are interested in this line of work or not, 


and if you are, and if I can add to your interest by giving you any 
further information about it, I shall be glad to do so, either by 


sending you other literature, or by calling on you if you will be 
good enough to give me the opportunity, 


Very sincerely, 


President, 
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of the Bible did us any harm; on the other hand we believe it did us 
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* Reed. March 8, 1922. 


The American College, 
Madura, South India. 
December 8, 192%. 


Dear Dr. Strong: 


| I believe I er no letter from you to acknowledge. 
Tt am writing now with reference to a question in which [ am sure 
you are interested, namely the Conscience Clause about which there 
has been considerable discussion in the last two or three years. 
The proposal to compel all educational institutions receiving Gov- 
ernment grant to make attendance in classes where religious instruc- 
tion is given or on religious exercises optional was definitely 
moved by a member of the Legislative Council last veek. The result 
was an overwhelming defeat of the Conscience Clause. The vote in 
favor of introducing the Conscience Clause was 13 in favor to 64 
against. It had been rather taken for granted by everybody that. 
when the conscience clause was introduced it would be sure of 


passing. 


The fact of the matter is that aside from a few 
Brahmins who are always opposed to Missionary education the vote 
went solidly against making any such requirement. In the Legislative 
Council the Non-Brahmins have a large majority and these Non Brahmins 
know who their friends have been and do not propose to embarass then. 
Many of those who spoke in the Legislative Council said in substance 
something like this, "We were educated in Mission colleges and were 
required to attend Bible classes. We did not find that this study 


good. We are therefore not in favor of this bill to make attendance 
in classes” religious instruction optional. 


| During this debate Mission colleges received one of 
the most wonderful vindications that they have ever had. Here is 
the testimony of a large number of Non-Christian men who have been 
educated in Mission colleges and who if the Brahmins had their way 
would have never been permitted to have any education whatsoever 
who are pow members of the Legislative Council and who not only 
appreciate what the Mission colleges have done for them in the way 
of general efucation, but also testify to the good done through the 
atels of the Bible in such institutions. In other words, these men 
who répregent the great bulk of the population ( in South India only 
about, 7 pereent of the total population are Brahmins) testify that | 
though;| they have not been converted to Christianity to such an extent | 
as to definitely ally themselves with the Christian chureh they do 
recognize, however that their lives have been made better by what they 
have regeived from the Mission insittutions and especially from the . | 
study of the Bible and they have no desire that such instruction should | 
be siven or in any way. 
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Those of us who are working in Mission institutions have, when 
challenged as to the result of our work, had to fall back very 
largely on the leavening influence of Christianity. We have often 
said that we believe that many of our students go out Christian 

at heart and sincere followers of Christ so far as that may be 
possible without joining the church. But our opinion along this 
line has often been discounted. | 


The whole question of the educational system of the Madras 
Presidency is now being taken up seriously by Government for re- 
organization. You will perhaps remember that the Government of 
India appointed some three years or more ago a Commission known 
as the Saddler Commission to investigate the situation with refer- 
ence to education in Bengal and make proposals with reference to 
the reorganization of the Calcutta University. This commission 
gave a very thorough going study of the whole question and pub- 
lished a very voluminous report. | 


The Madras University about two years ago appointed a Committee 
to consider the question of the Madras University in the light of 
recommendations of the Saddler Commission report. This Committee 
has been at work for some time, but not very energetically and nothing 
very definite kas come of it thus far. | 


Now the Home Rule Government ahs come in and education has 
been made a transferred subject, the Government itself is taking 
up the question not only of the reorganization of the University 
but also of Secondary and Elementary Education. This Committee 
being a Yommittee appointed by the Government will have control 
even over the University Committee. I have been a member of the 
University Committee and also am asked to become a member of this 
Government Committee. This Government Committee has a preliminary 
meeting in Madras on November 19th and aSub Committee was anpointed 
to go to work to draft proposals. [ have also been made a member 
of this Sub-Committee and shall have fairly heavy work with reference 
to it during the next two months. We meet again in Madras soon. 
Hitherto the University has given scant consideration to 
American education, but there is evidence that the New Government 
has a keener anpreciation of the educational contribution which 
America might make to India. Dr. Miller of vasumalai is also a 
member of the Government Committee and the Sub. Committee. 
is appointed to: represggt University and Secondary education. I 
really think that America has some larger contribution to make to 
education in India than she has been given credit for in the past 
by the British government. That, however, remains to be seen. 
pee now have the opportunity. The question is what shall we do with 
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Historical statement. 


The original home of The American College was Pasumalai, two and one half 
miles Cron Madura. From 1845 until 1881 the foundations for college work were 
being laid in an exceptionally strong and efficient secondary school. The idea 
of a college was conceived and made a reality in the fertile and able brain of 
Rev. G. T. Washburn. The formal step of affiliation with the University of 
Madras as a second grade college took etki in 1881. 

In 1904 the college was moved to Madura and accommodated in the High School 
building for 5 years. The year 1909 marked a new era in the history of the in- 
snaenien. A new site, maa admirably suited to the needs of the Collége, was 
purchased in Tallakulam. Through the untiring effords of Rev. William Zumbro, 
the college was affiliated with the University as a first grade institution in 1913. 
From that date until the present the institution has enjoyed a sound growth until 
today it viaahe ouhus one of the leading colleges in South India. 


At present the total number of teachers is 26 of whom 6 are Missionaries, Zhe 


Christian teachers number 15, 


: The student body for 1928-29 totalled 414 of whom 126 are Brahmans, 196 Non-— 


Brahmang, 19 Mohammedans, 35 Christians from the Madura Mission and 38 Christians 


from other mission areas. 
Spree The purpose for which the American College exists is to educate and 
train leaders for the Indian Christian Community, to provide a sound education uder 
Christian inf luences and in accord with the spirity of Christian service for young 
men of all creeds wre-mey—wish—te—jetr, to promote the physical, intellectual and 
spiritual development of the people of India by means of courses of study c&ftered . 


£rom—time—to-tinea, Lectures, Exhibitions, Public Meetings, Conferences, Clubs and 


Societies of various kinds, and by such other means as ase calculated directly or 
indirectly to helpfully serve the people of India. The great need of India today | 
is for educated men and women of character, These who are willing to sacrifice | | 
themselves for 4 lofty moral and spiritual ideals. It is the def inite purpose of 


the Amerifan College to produce men with this attitude as their dominant aim.a@lthough 


the College is interested in the number of her sons, she is mare deeply concerned 
about quality of their/character. 
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The American College is an affiliated College of the University of Madras. The 
Colléze course is divided into two etesses known as the Intermediate (First two years) 


e American College offers courses in Mathematics, 


and the B.A. (last two years). 
Physics, Chemistry, Natural Science, gic, Indian History, Ancient History and Modérn 


History,| In the Intermediate, leading to the Intermediate Certificated In the ete 


the College at present offers courses in Physics, Chemistry, History and Economics 


Lending to the B.As Degree. 

A thorough course in English Language and Literature is required of overs efrares 

The extra-curricula aotivities of the College give opportunity for training in 
the power of clear and logical thinking by meangof discussion groups; and for de- 
veloping the art of expression through literary societies. 

Since the purpose of the College is frankly and decidedly @hristian, the religiow 
activities in worship, in Bible study, and in practical expression, are recognised as 
vital and essential. Week-end evangelism and social service ere fostered and en- 
couraged. Thus, the college has er a andis continuéng to produce men of ster- 
ling worth and ever-increasing throughout South India. 


é 


he 


Although the College has had a splendid past we expect much larger 
things in the near future. The expansion program initiated a few years ago is now 
bearing fruit. The Zumbro Memorial Hostel which accommodates about 70 students was 
completed in 1926. or built entirely from funds raised in India. Permanent 


Dining Halls and Kitchens, which have been so long needed, are now nearing completion. 


With the Zumbro Memorial Hostel they form one-half of a proposed Hostel quadrangle. 


The foundations of a New Natural Science Building costing nearly $ 30,000.0 have just 


been laid. We expect the building to be ready for use in June 1930. 


The plans for the New Library and the New Chapel are nearing completion. The 
the Library should be under construction 


foundation work on the Chapel kes begun, and 


within a few months, When these building are completed we will have one of the hest 


Educational plants in South India, end one which will greatly enlarge our opportunity 


for service. These domed structures will symbolize beauty, strength and aspiration 


in the enlarging institution. 


There is also a clear and definite advance in the purely academic field. ‘The 


College will soon bécome a well doundéd institution. | We are planning affiliations’ 


for the B.A. Classes in Mathematics and Philosophy in 1929. Tamil, Sanskrit and 


Malayalam will be given as required subjects in the remodelled B.A. Course from thés 


(72 
rine." In 1930 we hope to secure affiliation in ethoast one brach of Natural] Science. 
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This same year will mark the beginning of another forward step in the initiation of 
new courses leading to the B.A. Honours and li.A. degrees in Economics. This will be 
our first step in the field of graduate study. 

. This statement would be incomplete wtihout an enumeration of our most pressing 
needs. The funds for our Chapel are not yet completely in hand. fe need $ 10,000.00 
to complete this building which is so essential im the fostering a deep and vital 
religious atmosphere in the College. In the etinhton wi-ark proceeding with the 
work believang that our friends will rally to our assistance. 

Our present water supply system is very inadequate. We are planning a new and 
adequate central plant but the funds for it have not yet been secured. 

Finally, we must strengthen our staff by securing the hest qualified Christian 
men in India. It is Saperetive that the American College have a staff which is deeply 
Christian in spirit) thoroughly qualified and enthusiastic, since the heart of an insti- 
tution is its staff. Our finances at present will not admit of any greatiy increased 
expenditures for this purpose even though it is genase essential. 

Thus the future is full of promise. The American College is entering upon a 
period of enlarging service. We believe that Indie needs especially the type of men 
whom we are trying to produce. Her whole life is in flux. For the present the 


political situation seems to dominate the center of the stage but there are evidences 


of discontent and consequent change in economic, social and religious spheres of life. 
We are endeavouring to prepare men to meet these pressing needs; men of sound judge 
ment who are devoted to the Indian people and who'will count it a privilege to sacri- 


fice themselves that the cultured and free spirit of India may make a contribution to 


international well being. 
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THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 
MADURA, SO. INDIA 


Sist January, 1929. 
Rev. i. Bell, 
14 Beccon Strect, 
Boston Mass, U.S.A. 


Dear Mr. Bell, 


I am enclosing a copy of an article that Dr. Banninga 
askec me to write for the Madura number of the Missionary Herald. 
Ijhad written this article previously, but the Committee seng it back 
asking me to shorten it and when I took it aut to Dr. Banninga, 
Tuesday evening, he said that he Bad sent the material and asked me 


to send this direct to you. I am enclosing some pictures for the 
articlex. | 


| Sincerely Yours 
| 


1928 
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THE STUDENT CHRISTIAN ASSOICATION 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE. 


Out of the ninety seven Christian students in the College 


sixty three are members of the Student Christian Association. 


4 


| 


n addition to these,there are twelve associate members,nine Hindus 
and three Mohamredans. The Student Christian Association endeavours 
to help the individual student to grow in knowledge and experience @ 
of the Christian life through the nightly prayer meetings in the 
Hostels;through Bible Study Groups led by members of the Faculty; 
through private devotions, through a fortnichtly 'Forum' where re- 
itgious subjects are presented and discussed. Unce & month the 
S.C.Asconducts the Sunday Vesper Services at which time the reports 
ef special activities are given. 

Ini baad ties to this much emphasis is put on the Annual 
Students Camp, which a number of students attend each year. These 
camps,followed by week vetvontes ve done mich to commend 
Christ to the students and to stimulate them to Christian service, 
At Xtimes a group of students goes to the men's hospite 1 and conduek 
services for the patients. Jthers teach Sunday School classes or 
C.K.mectings. 

During the year groups of students visitd viTterer on 
Sundays or ower the week end and corry on whet we sepm term 
‘evangelistic work . They conduct services of worship,talk to the 
village people,tell stories to the children and perhaps have con- 


ferences with the pastor or teacher learning fron him what the — 


problems, joys,difficulties and challenges of the Christian service 
in the villages are. 


"One possessed with life long hunger and burning desire to do 
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sonstrud tive religious work among the villages could hear the call 
of the villagers whe are suffering very much from the sting of in-- 
sanibation,rrip of poverty,the ties of ceremonials,superstition, 
and the cry for satisfying religion,amidst the gloom of {lliterecy. 
This call. {3 worthy of our onswer, espectally of Christian Students 
of religious zeal and fervour." 

So wrote one of a group of seven of our stwents who spent 
part of their last summer vacetion in doing religious and social 
work in one of the villages where there was no organized Christian 
work. They had heard the "call of the villages"; they won the confi- 
dence and friendship of the villagers and brought to them the sood 
news of the Jesus Way of Life. They returned with a new enthusiasm 


and a fresh realization of the power of the Christlike spirit to 


make God and His love vital en in the lives of men. 
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Religious Work. 

In the introduction to his book "Reality", Canon Burnett 
Hillman Streeter states th@the realized that his intellectual theory of 
the Universe was inadequate. He thought of leaving the ministry, for 
he had taken Orders, bat here sabe. tte influences that restrained hims 
one was the advice of a senior friend and the other was the influence of 
Student Camps. He speaks of "the invigorating inspiration of the 
‘Summers Conferences of the Student Christian Movement" which he began to 
attend in i905. He further says, "Here I gained a renewed confidence kk 


that in Religion man can attain to a genuine apprehension of Reality..." 


Those who have attended Student Camps know the truth and force of © 
that statement; they have Been atudente move from uncertainty as to the 
value and power of religion to the certainty that te hs religion that 
does invigorate life. They have seen students move from an atmosphere 
of doubt and uncertainty to where they can emphatically pay, "Ff know 
Whom I have believed." They have seen students move frou indifference 
or a lack of appreciation of the joy of religion to a life vitalized and 
energized by the Spirit of God. They have seen students move from 
selfishness of vies and sharing with others. 

They have seen students move from a position of narrowness to a 
world wide outlook anda comprehension of the meaning of Brotherhood. 
They have seen students thrilled by the romance of the incnhdie into a 
new life motived by religion. Only a few days together at a camp or 
conference - but those days have changed the course and outlook of the 
life for many studenis and have given to them unbounded and undiminishing| 
enthusiasm for the Christian Life. 

We have very recently returned from the Student Camp of our Tamil 
area which this year was held at Tranquebar, October 20th to 23rd. 


Those too were days of inspiration and joyous fellowship. There were 


46 students and 10 adults at the Camp. The five institutions of our 


area were all represented. The subject of the Camp was "The Sufficienty | 


of Jesus". Rev. A- Ralla Ram, the new General Secretary of the Student 
Christdan Association of India, Burma and Ceylon was present a the Camp. : 
He gave the evening devotional addresses and spoke Seeks atiniin on “The 
Sufficiency of Jesus" as 1) “The Revealer", 2) "The Redeemer", 3) "The 

Friend". He stirred our hearts and made the presence of the spirit of. | 


Jesus real to use He spoke out of a life of rich and deep experience 


and his spirit set our spirits on fire. The other leaders also gave us | 
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messages that were vital and that touched our hearts. The students took 
a keen and active part in the discussions which were thought-provoking. 
Some of the students who attended the Camp say that they have 
been deeply moved by the messages, spirit, and fellowship of the Camp. 
And they want to share this experience with others. Une of the speakers 
plead for sacrificial service for the people of the villages, and some 
of the students have taken this message in earnest and so desire to go' 
even now into the villages and bring the message of the camp to the 


people there. And it is our prayer that many of our students will see & 


the vision of the work in the villages and share their lives with those 
people who hae not had the opportunities of life that have come to the 


students. 


Frequently in the morning Chapel service and weekly at the 
Wednesday Prayer meeting we are remembering the meetings of the General 


Committee of the World's Student Christian bidimibioe to be held in 


The delegates from other countries who come to the Mysore City meetinige 


will also attend the meetings of the Quadrennial Conference. They will 


tell of the work of the Student Movements in their respective countries. 


| | 
| The delegates who go from our Colleges in India will have an opportunity 
| 


to come into personal contact with and to hear the addresses of these 


visitors. We look to the four students who will represent our College to 


come back to us with a stirring message and with a vision of the greatness 
of the student fellowship of all countries and of world Brotherhood. 


Interest in maintained in the study and discussion groups that 
meet weekly. 


In these smaller groups we come to issue with the 


fundamental questions and problems of life and they help us to find our 
way to truth and certainty in our belief in God. 


| 
| 
| Miysore City in December and also the Student Christian Association 
. SV Quadrennial meetings to be held in Madras the last week of December. 
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a Letter to Miss from Edgar M. Flint, dated 29, 


‘sour American College students come to us from all parts” 
“tun South India; from various High Schools, mission, municipal or 


government. Many are from rural sections and from government high 


schools and have heard little or nothing of the Message of Jesus. 
Such students receive, as do all our students, an introduction to the 


life and teachings of Jesus,and instruction in the best of the Bible, 


while they are with us. Not only in organized classes in Bible, but 
also in the laboratories, an the athletic fields, in social groups and 
in student meetings; the Chr istian teacher, American or Indian, finds 
opportunity to exercise the spirit of his Master, 

"Our students resemble American students in some respects, 
i.e., they are about the same age as college students in this country, | 
most of them énter college with serious purpose of obtaining an 
education, and a large portion attend college with great sacrifice on 
the part of parents or relatives. The college has to extend aid to 
quite a number of students who otherwise would be unable to receive a 


college education. 


"As would be expected in India, our students come from 
various castes and communities. About one-fifth of the students are 
from the Christian community; nearly a half are from the Brahman, or 
highest Hindu, castes; the remainder, excepting a half dozen Muslims, 
are from various castes including low and backward classes. About 


two-thirds of our students live in the dormitories on the college campus 


and a half of all the college students are engaged in organized athletics 
This intermingling of young men from various communities in class roon, 
laboratory, athletics, and various college and campus associations is 


one of the means by which the rigidity of caste in educated India is 
being lessened, 
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"The Indian student is. keen and by the time he has reached 
is third and fourth college year he can compare, in ability and . 
adaptability, favorably with American college students of the same 
grade. A great number of students, entering college in India come 
from an environment far different from what the America” student is 
accustomed to. We find that our students take time to become 
accustomed to methods in higher education, In South India at the end 
of the first two years a student must pass examinations in the whole of 
the two years work. If he passes with sufficiently gm high marks he 
is allowed to continue through the remaining two years of college 
work, Thus the best of the students are found in the third and fourth 
year classes. These students are men of high qualities. 

"Regarding my own personal work in the college. On the 
regular schedule I am lecturing to third and fourth year Science 
students in Physical Chemistry; conducting laboratory work in the 
same subject with the same men} conducting laboratory work with 
chemistry students of the first and second year classes. As about 
seventy per cent of our students are taking chemistry, I come into 
close gmumx contact with this portion of our student body. th the 
Bible work of the college, I have a class of forty or fifty Hindu 
students in the life and teachings of Jesus. Of course outside 
of the curriculum,an American member of the staff has other college 
interests, e. g. on committees, in athletics, and in social events 
with teachers and students. 

"I have been engaged in this work with Indian students now 
for the last sixteen years. I am keen to get back with them after this 
furlough. In this day of m awakening India, in the formation 


of a great nation, as well as in the establishment of the Kingdom of 
God in India; it is satisfactory to have a share, as far as one is 
able, in furthering the work of God in that country. 


Very sincerely yours, 
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The 
| | American College 
Madura, India 


| OFFICERS OF THE 
BOARD OF GRUSTEES 


 @ EDWARD P. LYON, President, 
_ 128 Broadway, New York City. 
GEORGE SPOTTISWOODE, Vice-President, 
Orange, N. J. 
WILLIS E. LOUGEE, Secretary, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


FRANKLIN H. WARNER, Treasurer, 
141 Broadway, New York City. 
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| S trustees of the American College, 
Cae Madura, South India, we are deeply 

=a=3) interested with the great opportunity 
for Christian usefulness which opens before that 
college at the present time. It is one of the most 
excellent centers for the establishment of a Christian 
institution for higher learning in all India, located at 
what is called the “Athens of South India.” 

We are also painfully aware of the present crisis 
through which the college is passing and which 
threatens its very existence. This is chiefly owing 
to the rapid advance which the universities of 
India in general, and the university of Madras in 
particular, have made in their educational ideals and 
demands from their colleges during the last few 
years. In this particular case, our troubles arise 
because the syndicate of the university of Madras 
threatens to disafhliate our college unless we speed- 
ily secure an adequate endowment for its full main- 
tenance, and unless we enlarge the plant and ~ 
strengthen the staff of the institution for better work 
than in the past. ‘This request is made by the 
university upon all its affliated colleges and is not 
unreasonable. 

The sum which they demand as an endowment 
for a first grade college is two hundred thousand 
dollars; and this is really required that we may 
have an income adequate to support and conduct 
a first grade college in that country. The present 
time is opportune for the securing of this endow- 
ment, inasmuch as the new college buildings have 
recently been completed and invite a special 
effort on our part to build up an institution which 
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will be strong, progressive and thoroughly aggres- 
sive in South India. 

~ We also call attention to the fact that the Theo- 
logical Seminary and the Normal Training School 
at Pasumalai are integral parts of the Madura 
Christian College and that Dr. J. P. Jones’ appeal 
for aid to endow the Theological Seminary is a part 
of our schemes for a permanent endowment for the 
whole institution. We would also call attention to 
the fact that this urgent appeal made in behalf of 
this needy institution is only a part of the appeal of 
the American Board to-day for two million dollars 
endowment for its higher institutions of learning. 
Whatever may be secured for the Madura College 
will be included as a part of that two million dollars. 

We regard it as providential that Mr. G. S. 
Eddy and Dr. J. P. Jones of the American Madura 
Mission are now in this country, and may soon find 
time to solicit funds with a view to securing this 
endowment. 

We therefore heartily commend them to the 
friends of Christian education in the Far East, and 
trust that their appeal in this behalf may find sym- 
pathetic consideration, and hearty response where- 
ever they may go. 

We are convinced that any othe rendered 
for this work will aid materially in the coming of 
the Kingdom of our Lord, both through the build- 
ing up of a system of Christian education in that great 
land of Hindu thought and in the training of a noble 
~ band of Christian men,who shall go forth as teachers 
and preachers of the Gospel of Christ in that land 
of great opportunity. 
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ADDRESS 


OF 
His Excellency, Sir Arthur Lawley, 
Governor of the Madras Presidency 


on Laying the Cornerstone of the New College Hall, 
Madura, India, November a2rst, 1906. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN :— 


I feel that it is well for me to-day 
to be here. When I tell you that my 
wife was born in New York, and in the 
veins of my children runs the blood of 
good American citizens, you will not be 
surprised to hear me say that when 
America or the American people are 
mentioned in my presence | do not think 
of them as a strange land and a strange 
people, but as a kindred branch of the 
great Anglo-Saxon race. So, when in this 
vast Mission field of India I find the Eng- 
lish and the Americans, I do not think of 
them as strange and separate entities. I. 
think of them rather as members of one 
family, setting out to the dark corners of 
the earth, bearing the same torch of civ- 
ilization and progress, speaking by the 
same lips and from the same hearts the 


same truths of Christian hope and Chris- 
tian faith, and teaching by their lives the 
same lessons of Christian love. So, sir, 
I can assure you that I feel it is well for 
me to be here to-day, standing on this 
platform under the shade of these two 
flags, and to be associated, in however 
slight a way, with the splendid work of 
the American Madura Mission. | 7 
Ladies and Gentlemen :—Time would 
not allow of my recounting to you the 
work which that Mission has done for 
the last seven decades, nor of my recit- 
ing the many instances of heroic self- 
devotion with which the men and women 
of that Mission have given of their best; 
they have given of their money, but they 
have done more than that; they have 
given of themselves, of their lives, for 
the moral and the intellectual upraising 
of the ignorant, the sad, the suffering 
and the sorrowful in this country. 
(Cheers.) “I say to you that by their 
fruits you shall know them.” In Ma- 
dura, this great crowded city of yours, 
away in distant villages, away out in 
jungles—churches, seminaries, hospitals 
and schools—there they stand, noble 


structures and yea, more also, withouw 
the walls men and women of the Mission 
go to and fro among the people, patiently 
and strenuously giving the most noble 
exposition possible of the lessons which 
they teach, giving the best practical! 
effect to the splendid ideals by which 
they are prompted. And so, sir, I hail 
with satisfaction the opportunity which 
you have been good enough to give me 
of saying, as the head of the Government 
in this Presidency, how highly I appre. 
ciate the value of your splendid work, 
done so ardently and earnestly. I hope 
that the work may grow and prosper. | 
hope that here upon this height may 
grow an institution worthy of the objects 
with which it has been taken in hand, 
worthy of those who made it possible to 
come to achievement, worthy of the 
sons of that great Anglo-Saxon nation, 
who have shown themselves so well able 


to carry over the Western seas, right up 


to the farthest corners of the earth, the 

best and the noblest traditions of the 
~ race from which they sprang. That God 
may prosper them in their work is my 


most deep and earnest prayer. (Cheers. ye 
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the 14th May during’ the Easter holidays, 
and closes on the 21st, the actual site being 
the Katari Falls. All work in the Camp 1s 
to be dove by various orderlies for the day, 
and boys areexpected to confurm to the 
rules of the Camp Commandant. The 
programine inclades bathing parades, Ram- 
bles, paperchases, crickets: and sing songs. 
Names must be registered at once.” 
V. Ramachandra Iyer. 


H. E. LORD CARMICHAEL 


The Governor 
AT MADURA. 


Before the sun set on Thursday, the 
roads (of the gubernotorial route) were 
cleaned -and watered and looked gay. 
Festoons, flags and buntings were put up. 


~The arches of the Coronation e Day were 


removed and placed on the route, The 
Governor-thaties were removed from the 
little shops of many Streets. ~The police 
force was seen in every corner of the 
proposed route. ‘Phe people were astir. ani 
had an anxious night. The Railway 
Station was lively and lovely early on the 
mourning of Friday the Ist March. : 
Arrival, 

His Excellency’s special train steamed 
into the Station at about aA. M. 
Collector and the Superintendent of Police 
received the Governor. People began to 
march in crowds to the Palace or to the 
nearest spot on the route. 


At the Palace. 

At 6-30 a.m His Excellency motored 
with the Collector and) Aid-de-Camp from 
the Railway Station to the Palace through 
various streets. His Exeellency reached 
the Palace before 7 4.M. Mr. Kuoapp, the 
Collector, 1ntroduced Mr. K. V. Ramachari, 
Municipal Chairman, who read the address 
ot Welcome. | 
May IT PLEASE YOUR EXCELLENCY, 


We, the members of the Municipal 
Council of Madura, most respectfully wel- 
come your Excelleuey to this ancient and 
historic city, the renuwued capital of the 
old Pandiyan Kingdom and the centre of 
the weaving and dyeing Lnodustries in 
Southern Ludia from time immemorial. 

Your Excellency bas, during. your short 
satay in vur mldst, displayed such a Wart 
and sy pathetic interest in the welfare of 
the different communities in this Presi- 
deucy that we consider ourselves —peculiar- 
ly unfortunate that we arevabout to lose 
your Exeellency’s «kind and benign ad- 
ministration, 

We are not unaware vf the fact that, 
owing to thd exigencies vf public servic, 
Your Excellency’s tenure of office as our 
Geverner has had to be shortened; and it 
is sume consolation that your Excellency is 
remaining iv Ludia as the first Governor of 
avew Province, which has been brought 
into existence, as one of the Corvnation 
buons confered vu India by His Most Gra- 
cious Majesty, our King-Kmperor, George 
the Fifth. wey 

We beg to bring to your Excellency’s 
kind notice that our city is the second in 
the Presidency iu point of population, 
couimerce atid importance aud that it 
attracts thousands of spectators from ail 
parts of this aud the adjoiming Districts, on 
the occasion of the Chiturai festival amouny 

thers, and that the opening of Railway. 
communication has been attended with a: 
large influx of pilgrims frum all parts of 
India on their way to che sacred Island of 
Rameswaram. We venture to submit that, 
in the matter of water supply, ilrainaye and 
Sanitation, vur city is eutitied to special 
consideration at the hanas of Goverument. 
We take this vpportunity of conveying our 
most greatful thanks fur the several grants 
mate by Government for the sauitary 
improvements of the town. 


We also bey tw uffer, vv behalf of 


public, our siueere aud heartfelt thanks to 
your Kxevllency’s Government for the kind 
and munifticent offer of a free grant of 
vleven lakhs of rupees towards the cust of 
the propose:l drainage scheme for our ; 
but we beg to urge that, in addition to the 
cust invelyed in providing for the more 
urgenh ‘and pressing neeis of the tuwa in 
the matter of augmnvuting the watter supply 
aud carrying out the electric scheme for the 
speedier aud cheaper removal of night sort 
and‘rabbish and for the more etleetive 
lighting, our financial resvurces are tov 
iuadequate to enable us to provide the funds 
required to make up the remaining moiety 
vf the estimated outlay of twenty-two lakus 
for the drainage scheme; ant we bey bo 
request that the propusais which we hops 
tv shortly lay befure Government, may 
receive sywpathetic and favouravle 
deration, 

Ju vouclusion, we fervently prey  bhat, 
your Excellency may be bivssel wie 
life, prosperity and happiness.” 

His Excellency’s Speech. 

Mr. Ohairian abd Gouttuis 
you for the address you have te 
md and the welcome you have given “me 
bu your ancient and iimpurtant town, 
very sorry that this. wall, perhaps, be the 
vnly visit to Madura and imy visit, 
Bui I had hoped to remain in the rus 
Presidenoy fur the full term of vitice, amd 
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wish to make the most I can during my 
stay here, which is rather from a selfish 
point of view. I wish toseethe interest- 
ing thin,s here. [donot want to take up 
much of your time. You rferred to 
various schemes both of what has been 
done by Government and what Government 
are going todo. Tam glad to notice one 
point, namely, the close resemblauce bet- 
ween India and Great Britain. That is, 
that we hear gratitude as much in India as 
we do in England, which takes the form of 
lively hope of more favours to come. 
I can promise you that when your requests 
come before Government fur consideration 
while [ am still here, I shall do my _ best 
to exainine them and cause others to exa- 
mine them ina friendly spirit and in a 
spirit of fairness to the interest of the rest 
of the Presidency and of this town. All I 
can say is this. Knowing as [do my _ sne- 
cessor Lord Pentland who is to come next 
October, I feel sure that anything which 
comes before him will be examined most 
carefully, aud with a most open mind anil 
in a most sympathetic way because [ know 
him well and have seen much of his work. 
He will bea very sympathetic Governor. 
I merely prophesy that before many months 
are over, before one year is over, the 
people of this Presidency will realize tho 
truth of my prophesy. However that may 
be, Lam very thankful tothe people of 
Madura, and of this Presidency, for the 
kindness shown to me and I can assure you 
that is with genuine feeling when I say 
Lam sorry to leave this presidency where 
[ kuew 1 would havea very happy tim: 
and where I might have been of sume us» 
to the people. Ouce more, [ thank you 
for your kicd welcome. | : 


Mission Hospital. 
The party then visited the American 
Mission Hospital. Dr. Van Allan conducted 
the Governor to the various wards and 
parts of the fiue building, and his Excel- 
lency made the following remarks in the 
Visitors’ Book. 

“[ have paid a short visit to the Hospital! 
this morning and have been extremely 
pleased with all I have seen. Lt is parti- 
cularly gratifying to learn that the patients. 
have themselves doue sv much to improve 
and add to the hospital and so help te 
secure for others the advantages of which 
they themselves have burne the benefit. J 
wish Dr. Van Allan and his institute every 
success. 

His Excellency then motored to the 
Municipal Hospital. 

At Yo'’cluck the Governor left the 
Hospital for: ‘Tamkam (the Collector’s 
residence) where he had breakfast. 


At the Meenakshi Temple. 
His Excellency and party arrived atthe 
Temple at about 11 O’ciock, His Excel- 
lency was received by the. committee 
Messrs A. Rengasamy Iyer, K Sub- 
ramania dyer aud Samasiva Mudaliar and 
was taken round by Mr. M. Subra- 
inania dyer and Mr, Ananthanarayanua 
There was not enough time. to inspect all 
the architectural glories of the Temple, 
but the Governor took much interest in the 
splendid jewels. The parrots attracted his 
attention and he was glad to hear a parrot 
exclalming Governor Doral.” 
His Excellency was pleased to make the 
following remarks in the Visitors’? book. 
of the Meenakshi temple :— 
Ist March 1912.—1 spent a part of the 
forenoon to-day at the Temple and was most 
interested in what saw and heard. 
Mr. M. V. Subramania lyer was a most 
excellent Cicurone, and explained things 
most clearly. L wish L would come back 
vften, The way in which every part of the) 
Temple is being cared for reflects great. 
crediton Mr, Avantanarayana Lyer and) 
those associated with him, 1 canuot express 
sufliciently my gratitute for the kind way 
in which was received and for the trouble 
taken, tu enable me to see everything, 
Aneipling the spleudd jewelry comfortably: 
At the American College. 
1 «American Cvilege aathorities” 
His Excellency to lay the Corner 
stone of the Science Hall which they are 
tu build. The Collegs yrounds were gay 
with flags aud buntings. A big pandal 
was cuustracted for the ocecasiun. His 
Excellency was received by tho Rev. 
W. M. ZAumbro, J. 8. Chandler 
J. P. Jones and was conducted to the dais in | 
the pandal, The proceedings commeneed 
with a lobes and magnanimous 
the progross of Se 
truth iu 


the Rey. 
Rev, Prinernpal Zumbro 
foltowing add: vss. 

Lo His Exccllency the Right Hon’ble 
Barun Carmichael ot Skirling, G. C. 1. E., 


read 


&. M.G., Governor and 
vl Fort st. George, 
Maw ir Your Excenvency,-- 


bri historical statement: of the 
Awerioan colivye has already been placed | 
an Your Execollenvy’s hands, aud the history 
the coliegs is Kunowu to the audience. 
Au 1905 avAmerican gave Ks. 


President in 


with this movey the site of 18-45 
weres Was purchased and the present college 
hath and studeuts hostel erected. 

For some time it, has been the desire of 


and 


96,000 for auew site and buildings, and} 


general reurarks :— 


In response to this desire a friend in New 
York City in 1911 gave Rs. 90,000 for a 
new science hall and equipment. It is the 
corner stone of tais new building that Your 
Excellency has been good enough to consent 
to lay thisday. It is the 
college authorities that the funds mow in 
hand together with such grant Grants-in- 
Aid as Your Excellency’s Government may 
be pleased to make will be sufficient to 
make possible the realization of this desire. 

The college is only a very small part of 
the work carried on by the Madura Mission. 
In addition to the regular work of the 
various churches and the medical work the 
mission has two other high schoois one for 
boys and the other for girls and a net-work 
of village schools scattered through the 
villages of the Maduri and Ramnad 
Districts. 

The American Madura Mission was orga- 
nized and is carried on by those who, while 
not subjects of His Most Gracious Majesty, 
are yet bound to England as their mother 
country by many strong. ties of relation- 
ship and common interest. We pray that 
these bonds of union may ever stronug- 
eras the years coms and go. We, the 
numbers of the mission, wish to take this 
opportunity of expressing our gratitude 
for the generous grants which Your kx. 
cellency’s Government inakes from year to 
year to our educational andl medical work, 
and for the peace, security, and freedom 
which we enjoy in India; we would also 
eXpress our hearty appreciation of the 
splendid work which the servants of Tis 
Most Gracious Majesty are dving in this 
land iu maintaining peace, guaranteeing 
justice, diffusing intelligence, aud, promot- 
ing the general welfare of the people. 


His Excellency was garlanded and 
proceeded to lay the corner stone with a 
silver trowel aud the pulleys lowered the 
stuue which was well ail truly laid. A 
photograph was taken of the Governor 
iloing the ceremony. Leturning to the 
lais, His Excellency was thanked by the 
Rey. Mr. Chandler who congratulated His 
Hxcellency on his peerage and referred 
to his pupularity, regretted his transfer to 
Bengal, and wished him a_ prosperous 
career there. 

His Excellency spoke a few words in 
reply and motored to the Madura College. 


At the Madura College. 


His Excellency accompanied by 
Ail-de-camp, the Collector, and the. 
Superintendent of Police arrived at the 
College at 450 Pp. M. and spent 40 minutes 
in inspecting the Collegé He first visited 
the Library and expressed himself very 
much pleased withit. He was then taken 
round the various classes which were at 
work. Hespeut about 5 minutes in the 
Ty pe-writing class, put som6 questions to 
the stuients who were then practising and 
had atalk with the ILustructor on the 
merits of the various approved machines. 
He sail that he was practising’ for some 
time on the Yost machine and liked it 
best. Then he went tu one of the di- 
visions of the Vi Form and heard the 
teacher question the bovs on the subject: 
of the Text. Hethen went to one of the 
sections vf the foarth-form and stopped 
there for two or three minutes listening to 
the tamil pandit’s teaching. He was chen 
taken to a third form where he hada 


 G0tiVersation in Knglish with one of the 


pupils and was greatly pleased with the 
acctrate answers yiven by him. Then he, 
was taken to the Drawing Class where he 
speut sumething like 7 minutes in looking + 
over the performance of the pupils and 
appreciated them highly. He then went to 
the physical science aud chemistry classes 
and at the request of the Principal 
M. R. Ry. 8. Venkobachariar  Avergal 
B.A,F.M.U., opened the New Oil Gas 
Listaliation which was completed only just 
then. ‘hen he went upstairs and inspecced 
the Natural Science class where he spent 
about ten minutes in examining the various 
vbjests and especially the fine collection of 


} Spiders in which His Excellency took mach 


interest. Hethen went round the Junior 
Jntermecdtiate and other classes which were 
at work. ‘hen tle Principal on behalf of 
the teaching staff and the mavagement of 
the Lustitution thanked His Excellency in 
the foiluwiug words. 


~ May It Please Your Excellency, 


Ou bedalf of the teaching staff and the 
management of this College, L beg to offer 
to Your Excellency my heartiul thauks 


for the honour you have dove it by, 


yisit. 

This is one of the Jargest second grade 
Colleges in the Presidency with 1272 
pupils, ov the rolls and with a staff of 57 
teachers. It has connected with it. the 
various adjuncts viz., Hostel, Drawing class, 
Techuical classes,a Library, Lennis aud 
Badmivton courts, a Football ground, a_ 
Reading room and Debating Societies. 

Buccessive Luspectors of Schouls and 
Directors of Public Instruction have borne 
testimony tothe coutinued efficiency of 
the institution and the Second Commission j 
by the University for, the 
juspection of Atftiliated Qolleges visite: 
the Cullege in 1910 aud made the folly ing 


“The equipment is good and can meet 
the preseut requirements. The library 


tuwn vn considerably more than 
bo I have read aud 


the ovileye authorities, notwithstanding the 
requirements of the Madras Uuiver- 
by mivaince the @uilave ti the rank af 


has been streugthened aud isin a satisfac- 
tory state.” 


hope of the | 


Hall. 


The general condition of the College is 


satisfactory and the teaching is in 


ways satisfactory. 


Committee seem to take a real interest 


the prosperity of + 


The Principal and 


he Institution. 


many 
the 
in 


I again thank Your Excellency for the 
great honour done to the Institution and 
pray that Your Excellency may be blessed 


with long life, pros 


perity and happiness. 


Excellency made a short and inter- 
esting speech expressing the great pleasure 
he had in visiting this Institution, A 
sugested by Jlis Excellency the Principal 
declared Monday (4th March 1912) to be 
a holiday in honour of His Excellency’s 


vi it. 


M. R. Ry. M. Maihnu Iyer Avergal B. A., 
B.L., High Court Vakil and Seeretary to 
the Madura College Board garlanded His 
Kxcelleney’s Aid-de catip, Collector, and 


the Snperintendent 


olf Police. 


At 0-35 Pp. M. His Excellency left College 
and drove for Teppakulain amidst the loud 


cheers of students. 


At the Union Club. 


The compound of the Club was well 


arranged for the gardeu party. 
dance 


was 
American 
yenutlemen 
ments in 
arrangements were 
guests, through 


very 


ladies were 
were treated 
the room 


Messrs. Harrison 


large. 
preseng. 


upstairs, 


The atten- 
Kuropean. and 
Indian 
to light refresh- 
Special 


made for European 


& Co. 


The tables were laid under the green plants 


and shrubs and 


the scene was beautiful. 


His Excellency aud party arrived at 6 P. M. 
and met the members of the Club in the 


by 


His Excellency was then conducted 
Rao Bahadur G. Sreenivasa Rao, the 


President of the Club, tu the neatly-built 
shamiana under which His Excellency took 
his seat on asota. ‘lhe magical perfor- 
After a few interest- 
ing feats, the boy-musiciaus of Trivandrum 


inances commenced, 


were brought befure the 


Governor and 


played on the violin, mridangam and flute, 
Lhe young boys elicited hearty applause 


by their admirable attainments in 
difficult art of music. 
Was then brought to play musical notes on 


the 
A blind young man 


semi-circular set of porcelain 
dishes  (Jalatharangam). He showed 
a marvellous handling of his cane 


on the several dishes ata time producing 


currect notes. 


The girls of the Meenakshi 


Vidyasala played Kolattam with ropes. 


Another set of girls of 


ment Girls’ schoot 


the 
played 


Govern- 
in 


another fashion. ‘wo girls played on the 


harmonium with vocal music. 


In the mean- 


while, the Collector introduced 
the following gentlemen to His 
Kxcellency.—Khan Bahadur Abdul 
Subhan Sahib, Mr. Kobert Foulkes, 
the Kaja of Ramnad, the Zemin- 
dar of. Sivaganga and Dewan 
Bahadur Ramabhadra Nayudu 
Mr. M. T. Subramania Mudaliar. They 
had conversation with His 


Excellency who was all earnestin freely 
talking tu and.hearing them. A group of 


teachers 
school 


women 
Girls’ 


were taken before 


of the 


Government 


His 


Kxcelluncy whom they profoundly saluted 


aud left. 
then left 


His 


the Club. 


Excellency and party 
The Club premises 


were tastefully decorated and brilliantly 


illuminated, 
with lights. 


There Was a 
‘The musical and 


“« Welcome ” 
magical 


performance coutinued tor a few hours. 


A display of 
function to a close. 


Kama Lyeugar 


fireworks 


for 


brought 


the 


Great credit is due to 
Rao Bahadur G. Srinivasa Rao and Mr. K. 


the 


excellent entertainment, 


The police worke 


d hard day and night 


success of the 


‘he Collector, Mr. Knapp, had a hard 
time and nota little of the success of the 
visit was due to his experience ard tact. 
Ihe press representatives being assisted by 
Mr. Veukoba Row, their arduous task Was _ 
made easy. Lhe garden party at the Union 
Club was of course the pre-eminent function 
of the day, and, the public are deeply in-— 
debted tu the office bearers and members 
uf the Club for their very satisfactory ar- 


raugemeuts which made the evening happy. | 
At p.m. His Excellency aud party 


motored trom to the Railway. 
Station. Departure was private, 


My interview with D. T, S. 


Sir,—My business is iu no way connected » 


writlug 
was 


with 
but I 


articles 
‘treated 


to the papers; © 


days back 


in the station so ruthlessly that I resolved 


tu end or mend’ the matter by 


tu the superior rail 


way oflicers. 


appealing 


mine proved notacry iu the wilderness. 


was requested by the D. 'T. 8. to see him, 
vay, even allowed to converse with hin on | 


28th February abvut the inconveniences . 
felt by the public in buoking their tickets. 
My complaints and suggestious were heard 
by the D. 3. paticutly aud all. were 


acceded to. 


He'said in effect, “My dear 


sir, gv to the station aud ask for a ticket 
duriug any part of the day or night. If you 


dou’t get 1b, complain to the station-masser, ; 


[fhe pays no heed to your complaint, 
gu on, write at once Go me 1n & quarter of 
an auua card. No matter whatever language | 


it might be.” 


I hope that au order toi the 


sume etfuct would have been duly issued 
the authorities to the lucal station-master. 


From these few w 


ords and the iaciden 


t. 
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nounce tothe public, on account of my 

interview with the D. T.S., that any class 
f tickets may be booked all the 24 hours, 
ay or night and the board above the ticket 
indow has ameaning. I wish long life 
nd prosperity to such an honourable gen- 
leman as the D. T, 8. who paid such imme- 
iate and praiseworthy attention to the 
omplaints of an insignificant person like 
nyself. 
rd March re 


M.N. SuBraMANIA Sastry, 
Madura. 


Sanskrit Pandit. 


What is Theosophy ? 


Specially written for the South Indian Mail. 
By B, P. Wanita. 


If there is one subject more mis-under- 
stood than any other, either in the domain 
f science, philosuphy or religion it is 
Theosophy. Such curious ideas have 
gathered round the subject, that various 
conjectures are made about it. 
Theosophy is mistaken for a new creed, 
new religion, a bundle of 
hallucinations & superstitions and what 
ot. 

Asone who has studied it rather care- 
fully has dedicated his life to its service, 
limay venture to throw some light o: the 
subject; and after all, no one can rightly 
and legitimately interpret a science ora 
philosophy save such of its votarivs as 
have cherished that science or philosophy 
with all the powers of their head and heart, 
If we want to understand thoroughly a 
religion we must perforce study the 
scriptural books of that faith in the light 
of interpretations put upon them by the 
followers of that religion. ; 

Now, I give here my own interpretation 
of what Theosophy, in its broadest aspect, 
isto me. What it is to others ia not for 
me to say,and a personal interpretation 
is neither official, nor need be all embrac- 
ing. 

mauifests itself to each 
individual according to his own perception 
apd understanding of Life—Life because 
Theosophy is the science of life, the art of 
living, the philosophy that answers the 
many problems of existence raised by the 
eriquiring mind, the religion that satisfies 
the longing after the Eternal that human 
heart always has,at all times and in all 
places, ‘theosophy is generally and 
commonly known as Divine Wisdom and 
at what point of space or in which period 
of time is Divine Wisdom not manifesting 
Itself? Divine Lifeand Divine Mind—the 
Mahat of the ancient Hindus—is perimeat- 
ing all forms, from simplicity to 
complexity as that life of Ishvara— 
Theosophy names Himthe Logos—in- 
volves in grosser and denser envelops 
(upadhis of the ancient Hindus) of matter 
(Prakriti); from complexity to simplicity 
as thatsame life evolves from stage to 
stage in subtler and rarer media. 

Theosophy thenis the basis aud the 
source ofa synthetic concept of science, 
art, philosophy and religion. It explains 
the world as it is, idealises it as it should 
be; the first in a spirit of contentment and 
knowledge, the second in terms of the 
greatest yool of the greatest number 
which consists in the carrying out of the 
Divine Will in evolution. Therefore, 
Theosophy has no war to wage with people 
who disagree with its modern particular 
presentations, wholly or partly; but, it 
quietly performs the duty to put forward 
its great truths before the minds of men, 
to be accepted or rejected as those minds 
think best or deem fit. Therefore, also, 
Theosophy endeavours to vivify all 
branches of science, atl schools of 
philosophy, all the different faiths and 
creeds of the world; and it does this by 
explaining the aspect or aspects of truth 
each of them possess or express, and 
presenting more such aspects in as high 
aud spiritual terms as the present stage of 
human evolution permits. Therefore 
Theosophy traces man back to his remotest 

ast,and unfolds before our dim gaze his 
far off future; thereby it speaks of what 
man has doneand of what remains for 
him todo. Thus it startsin the world of 
the boundless and eternal Atmanand 
decends tv our foggy, murky, material 
world and by the magic of its supernal 
light turns this “serrowful star” into a 
sun-shiny, joyous aml happy earth. 
Theosophy makes fur happiness anil 
goodness, brings serene contentment in 
our daily toils andl hourly struggles, gives 
a dignity iv life, enables mortal man to 
realise his own divinity. It has been 
known by many names in different 
civilisativ.s. In Anvivue India we knew 
Brahma Vidya, in mudero world we 
call it Thevsephy. 


His Excellency the Governor 
at Tanjore. 


‘The following is His Excellency’s joint 
reply to the Tanjore address,— 
Gentlemen,—l thank yon for the 
addresses which you have given to me, and 
I thank you for the beautiful way in which 
ou have done them up. to present to me. 
‘also thank you for the kind expression 
of opinion you have given vent to with 
regard toi\myself and my wife. I may say 
on: her behalf that I know she is very sorr 
and will be till more sorry when I tell her 
abovt iny visit here that she.has not bee 


able to be preaent. 


| 


You know—you have all referred to 
it—what is the reason why my visit here is 
so short, and you are kind enough to 
express your sorrow at that reason and you 
have been very kind in what you said 
about me. You have been hopeful, I trust 
not unduly hopeful, in what you have said 
about Bengal. How far Bengal is fortunate 
it will be time enough to judge five years 
hence. All I can say is that I know one 

erson who is fortunate and that is Lord 

entland, who, owing to my going away 
from here, is able to come to the Madras 
Presidency. Ihad looked forward with 

reat pleasure to be in this presidency 
for five years. I looked forward with 
pleasure before [ came here and every day 
that I have been here made me feel more 
certain that I should have enjoyed my time 
if I had remained here. But, whether you 
would have enjoyed ny continuing here as 
Governor, I am not quite so sure because I 
had recognized that people here have been 
very civil in what they have said about 
me, but they have to remember that 1 have 
been here at the most fortunate time, ata 
time when the feelings of both Indians 
and Englishmen have been iu sucha stato 
that they were bouud ‘to express corial 
relations to each other, becanse I have baen 
here just at the time of the visit of Their 
Imperial Majesties who have done so 
much. 


I hope, to make us recognise, both here 
and at home Eugland that there isa com- 
munity of interest between the two 
countries and thatthereis a bond of 
common loyalty tothe Throne to which 
one of your addresses refers. If I had 
remained, Idouot know whether you would 
have liked all that I said, because I suppose 
when I came to a place like this, instead ot 
merely pointing out to me, as you have 
done, some matters on which you have 
views, no doubt strong views, vou would 
have wished to know what my views on 
those very subjects were, and whether my 
views would have interested you or whe- 
ther they would have pleased you, I cannot 
conceive. All I know is, when you, ask me 


to go into the question I should have done- 


what 1 feel certain that my successor will 
do. I would have striven to understand it 
from your point of view and also from the 
point of view of those who may happen to 
disagree with you. I should then have had 
to tell you what result in my judgment I 
came to,as fam sure Lord Pentland will 


dv and to have done what we could do to] 


help you to help yourselves. You have 
made reference to local Government isa 
thing in which 1 had hoped to take great 
interest here as I. believe that there 
nothing which does more for the country 
than the development of local Guvernment. 
I trust that the people in India are every 
day realising that more and more, and are 
realising that if the local Goverument is 
to be useful it isa thing which they must 
be willing to take a great deal of trouble 
about and Where necessary to spend a good 
deal of money over, That isa matter 
which lies very much in the hands of the 
people themselves. It has been so in other 
countries and will beso here. I ain uot 


going to dwell on these matters because you 


have said that you do not readily ask ime 
to express my views which can only be of 
academic interest to you now, but I would 
merely say that Lhaye been very glad to 
come here. Lam sure that I shall always 
lpok back with pleasure to my visit tu 
Tanjore. I have seen already a good deal 
here to interest me and want to seea 
great deal more of interest before 1 leave. 
thank you forthe kind way in which 
you have received me aud for the kind 
way in whichyou addressed meani 
assure youthat Lhope  thatall those 
things to which you have referred will be 
looked into, will be considered sympathe- 
tically by the Government, and whatever 
result is coms tu it will be one which will 
be to the advantage not only of the peuple 
of Tanjore, but to the people of Ludia as a 
whole. 


ONIONS. 


[By Kenny. | 
Continued from 12—2—12, 


From the analysis of a good crop it is 
evident that the harvest deproves the svil 
of a heavy amount of potash and it must 
be our aim to place on the field something 
beyond the amount of potash taken up 
by the crop if wedo not wish to deplete 
the land, All may not be rendered avail. 
able forthe first year whichis all the 
greater reason fur increasing the supply, 
the more so as a grvat amount of what js 
not taken up in the crop is retained by the 
soil. Though the phosphoric acid require- 
ment is small, it is astonishing how much 
more of this plant food ingredient is 
annually supplied by all good growers. 

The analysis given by the Department 
of Agriculture in India appears to exclude 
the leaves, and therefore,to be out eon- 
siderably in the statement as to the amount 
of plant foods removed trom the soil. 
From Dr. E. Wolti’s tables we find the 
common Onion contains in every 1000 lbs. of 
avi-dried sabstance : — 

2-7 lbs. Nitrogen 1:3 |b. Phosphoric acid 
2.5 lb of Potash and 30,000 lbs of onions 
remove from an acre 81 lbs Nitrogen 41 
lbs Phosphoric Acid and 81 lbs Potash. 

J. B. Sannes in his pamphlet “The little 
iractical Adviser on Kitchen Gardens’? 


yees bulbs aud leaves, and states the 


plant foods removed by a harvest of 30,000 
lbs., as follows :— 


| Nitrogen Phos. Acid Potash 
Bulbs 80.4 45.0 . 63.5 
124.2 15.0 110.1 
204-6 60-0 162°5 


It is rew.arkable that we find so much of 
the Nitrogen and potash in the leaves, 
whilst the phosphoric acid is to be found 
to the extent of 75 per cent in the bulbs. 

The calculations of the plant food re- 
moved differ considerably. In this case it 
is advisuble to supply, at first, considerably 
more food than the plants require for a 
bumper crop and by degrees lessen the 
amounts, changing one of the constituents 
of the manure at a tiine till the best pay- 
ing combination is ascertained. 

Naturally much depends upon the source 
of uitrogen as a manure. Well rotted 
manure does not give up all its constituents 
in the frst or even in the second year and 
it would, in consequence, be unwise to 
restrict ourselves to the supply the 
analysis shows. Besides, much of the 
nitrogen Which is not taken up by the 
plant, is lost in the drainage; but as large 
supplies of cattle manure, when not 
thuruughly rotted bring about the ravages 
vf oniun magyot, it is advisable not. to 
supply all the nitrogen from this source, 
but toadd more than a sufliciency of 
nitrogen, by the use v£ other nitrogenous 
fertilizers. Asin many other instances we 


know from analysis and from experience 


that farmyard manure, though a complete 
fertilizer, is not well balanced for this 
special crop, and therefore advise a 
small quantity of such supplies and an 
alidition of the necessary ingredients 
for a well-balanced complete plant 
food in the shape of artificial fertilizers, or 
there will bea great waste of nitrogen 
and = perhaps no trifling deficiency in 
putash. In order that trials may be started 
and continued fur some time on small 
scale, till experience has taught the farmer 
to place complete reliance on commercial 
fertilizers ur a mixture ut these with cattle 
manure, we give below afew example of 
experiments carried out in other parts of 
the world. To begin with, let us take 
trials made by Euglish farmers on as small 
a scale asa perch or pole, namely 1/60 of 
au acre or SU; square yards, of roughly, 
plots 6 by 5 yards. 

At Suuthwick, Wilts, in 1902, on a clay 
soil, Manure per perch. 


Manure per perch. Yield per acre. 
1. No Mauure. pecks. 
2. Dung 1 cwt. and Super-) 
phosphate 3 lbs. 
3. Dung 1 ewt. superphos- 
phate 3 lbs. plus 12 pecks. 
vf potash 2 lbs. : 


At Durham, Suffolk, Mr. George Sud- 
brooks manured 2 perch plots with stable 
dung inthe autumu of 1902 and later on 
used artilficials on the same plot. The crop 
in 1902 was :— | 


Yield per perch. 
6 pecks. 


8) pecks. 


Manure per peck, 
Dung vnly 
Dung, Superphosphate 3 Lbs. 
plus Sulphate of Potash 1} 


and in a note of the report he adds:—*The 
tops of the onivns not dressed with chemi- 
cals mildewed during the latter part of the 
season, the tops on the chemically 
manured plots were green, The onions on 
the latter plot coutinued growing for a 
onger period, aud when harvested there 
no picklers,” | 

That a fair crop can be obtained without 


the use of cattle dung is evidenced by the 


results of experiments carried out on the 
Hadlow Experiment Farm wit winter 


Manure per acre. Yieldg Xe 
Nitrate of Suda 4 owt. ) — 8 
Superphosphate 6 cwt. 9 tons 9 


In such a case it does not pay to’s-ave 
out one of the principal plant-toods 
asa imatter of economy, or beca, 
svil is considered rich enough in that? | 
ticular fvod ingredient a plot adjoining the 


yne above, the harvest was :— 


Yield per acre. 
4 tons 13 cwt. 


Mauure per acre. 
Nitrate of Soda 4 ewt. 
Superphosphate 6 


It is pretty evident from the resulting 
crop that the soil needed potash in an 
available form or the mere addition of 
1 cwt. of Sulphate of potash, which is less 
than is taken by aheavy crop wi 
not have made so great a difference in y. 
harvests. When cattle dung alone was 
used on this farm, 12 tons of the manure 
produced. 7 tons vf onivus, while 2d tons 
increased the returns by Ll ton 11 cwt, only, 
But, where commercial ferlilizers were 
used with cattle dung average for 4 years, 


121 tons dung plus 

4 a. Nitrate ot Soda 

6 cwt. Superphosphate 

1 cwt. Sulphate of Potash 


Produced 
15 tons, 3 ewt. 


It is sellom that the raiyat attempts to 
grow sv costly acrop as onions without 
manuring the previous crop. 


ferlilizers will repay him, and, when theso 
render the plant-food complete and well 
balanced, they often double the harvest 
as we find in an experiment at Calne, Wilts, 
where Mr. G. Smart made an experiment on 
loamy soil. No manure was applied for 
the onion crop, but the previous crop had 


been treated with dung, with the following 
results :— 


Per acre. 
1. Not further manure 12,160 Ibs. 
2. Same as the above plus 
320. Nitrate of Soda plus 17,600 lbs. 
320 Ibs, Basic Slay 
3. As No. 2 plus 240 lbs. 
Sulphate of Potash 


24,000 Ibs. 
(T'o be continued.) | 


The Latest Tamil Novel. _ 
Kalyani 
or 


‘4 Storm in Life’ 
(in 


Mr. R. S Narayanaswami Iyer, 


B. A., B. L, the Author of the 
famous Tamil Novel, Agnatha 
Vasam or ‘ Mystery of Revival.’ 


Price twelve annas. 
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Even when a fair allowance of well-rotted |] Madura’ V. Narayanaswaini Aiyet, 
cattle manure has been applied tothe pre- Suburdinate judge. 
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THE GOKHALE SOCIETY. 
SESSION : 1926-1927. 
Purpose. 


Advanced Lyseum work for B. A. Students in 
History, Political Science and Economics. | 


Membership. 


All B. A. (Group V) Students of the American 
Cellece, 


Meetings. 
Regular Meetings the fourth Tuesday in the month 


at 4p. M. Open Meetings at times and places to be ar- 
ranged and notified by the Managicg Committee. 


Programme. 


Shall consist of a lecture or prepared paper or 
debate, review, and general discussion, 


©fficers. 


Prusipent—A. J. Saunders, M. A., Ph. D. 
SECRETARY—S. Silar Shah (LV Crass). 
Assi: Secretary—S. Sithilingam Cass) 
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Programme. 


Deeture: Marshall and Hlgeworth. 


By Oe. JA. 3. Saunders, a. 


Oconomic Onquiry Report. 
1. 9. Manuel. 


2. Nagooe Atha. 


Desate: Are Strikes a legitimate means 
of redressing grievances ? 

Affrm—MM, Thambu Raj. 

Deny —?. Valavandan., 

Baxation Onguiry Report 

1. B. Y. Devadasan, 

2. 9, Yakub Khan. 


Decture: ‘ Monetary Reform in India,” 
By Me. A. Ramaiya, M. a., Vakil, Madura. 


Phe lite of the people in the reign of 
Sf hbar. 

1. Subeamariyan. 

2. 5. A. S. Munshi. 

Book 

‘Technical Education,” 
by §. Silae Shah. 

Hinancial System of India” 


By Sithilingam. 


N23. —Attendance is compulsory, unless excused. 
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She Rmerican College 
requests 
the honour of your presence at the 
DEDICATION 
of the 
Binghamton Hall of Natural Science 


Friday; January 9th at 5-15 


Mr. S. J. THEODORE, M. A., B. D., 
Professor of philosophy, le 


Madras Christian College. has kindly 
consented to open the new building 


The American College, E. M. FLIN i 
Ag. Principal. 


Madura, 6-1-1981. 


one 
. 


| PROGRAMME. 


CHAIRMAN - REV. M. S. THIRITHUVETHASAN. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
MADURA CHURCH COUNCIL. 


1. SONG - COLLEGE CHOIR. 


REMARKS - THE CHAIRMAN. 


STATEMENT - MR. E. M. FLINT. 


WwW N 


MESSAGES: 
A. BINGHAMTON. N. Y. 


B. REV.J.F.HALLIDAY MR. K E. NAINAN. 


PRAYER OF DEDICATION REV. J. J. BANNINGA. 


6. OPENING OF BUILDING MR. S. J. THEODORE. 


NADAR PRESS, MADURA-31. 
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AMERICAN COLLEGE ANNIVERSARY, 1932. 


COLLEGE HALL. 
Friday, February 19th, 6 p.m. 


Chairman.—S. WADSWORTH, ESO., 
District and Sessions Judge, 


Madura. 
‘PROGRAMME. 

Prayer .. Rev. J. H. Dickson. 
Principal’s Report .. Mr, #. 
Address .. Mr. A. M. Varki. 
Distribution of Prizes .. Mrs. J. X. Miller, 


Chairman’s Remarks. 


Save the King.”’ 


g 
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AMERICAN COLLEGE GOLDEN 


1882—1932. 


COLLEGE HALL. 
Saturday, February 20th, 6 p.m. 


Chairman—DR. A. G. HOGG, Madras. 


~PROGRAMME. 
Chorus College Choir. 


Three minute responses from 
representatives of sister insti- 
tutions in South India: 


Madras Christian College. 
Bishop Heber, Trichinopoly. 
Findlay, Mannargudi. 
Madura College. 
St. John’s, Palamcottah. 
Scott Christian, Nagercoil. 
C.M.S. College, Kottayam. 
Union Christian, Alwaye. 
‘Malabar Christian, Calicut. 
United States, America. 


College Staff. 
Address Diwan Bahadur 

| K. Ramunni Menon. 
Distribution of Prizes .. Mrs. E. L. Nolting. 


Chairman’s Concluding Remarks. 


“God ‘Save the King”’. - 
9 P.M. CAMP FIRE. 
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JUBILEE THANKSGIVING SERVICE, 


Sunday, February 21st, 6 p.m. 


Chairman—REV. Ww. W. WALLACE. 


PROGRAMME. 
Call to Worship. 
Invocation. 
Responsive Reading «Selection No. 15. 
Hymn_ No. 1 over the page. 
Scripture Lesson... Rev. M. S. Taylor. 
Chorus Capron Hall Girls’ 
| Choir. 

Prayer ge . Rev. W. W. Wallace. 
Offering. 

Chorus ... College Staff. 
Sermon stasis .. Dr. A. G. Hogg. 
Hymn No. 2 over the page. 
| 


‘‘ Father almighty, bless us with thy blessing, 
Answer in love thy children’s supplication ; 
Hear thou our prayer, the spoken and unspoken ; 
Hear us, our Father.”’ 
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No. 


HYMNS 


Ye servants of God, your Master proclaim, 
And publish abroad his wonderful name; 
The name all victorious, of Jesus extol; 
His kingdom is glorious, and rules over all. 


God ruleth on high, almighty to save; 


And still he is nigh his presence we have. © 
The great congregation his triumph shall sing, 
Ascribing salvation to Jesus, our King. 


Salvation to God, who sits on the throne! 

Let all cry aloud, and honor the Son. 

Of Jesus the praises the angels proclaim, 

Fali down on their faces and worship the Lamb. 


Then let us adore and give him his right, 
All glory and power, and wisdom and might, 
All honor and blessing, with angels above, 
And thanks never ceasing, and infinite love. 


Amen. 


I would be true, for there are those who trust me ; 
I would be pure, for there are those who care ; 
I would be strong, for there is much to suffer ; 
I would be brave, for there is much to dare, 
I would be brave, for there is much to dare. 


I would be friend of all the foe, the friendless ; 
I would be giving, and forget the gift; — 

I would be humble, for I know my weakness; 
I would look up, and laugh, and love, and lift, 
I would look up, and laugh, and love, and lift. 


Amen. 
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To THE PLAN 


1:-COLLEGL TLALL. 
2-CHAPELL. 


-LODGE. 
Movs. 


MusEum. 
8-AGRICULTURL Geourp. 
ARTS Group. 
Arts GROUP. 
1-CHEMISTEY GROUP, 
12-INSTRUCTORS. 
13-Y.M.C.A. | 

14- LNGINELRING GROUP. 
15- MACHINE & WORE SHOPS. 
is- MicHANICAL, PLANT. 
17- HosPITAL. 
18-S'TAFF. 

19- TIoSTLLS. 
270GY MNASIUM,. 


PARK 


¢-NATURAL SCIENCE GROUP. 
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Committee on Higher Bdu cational Work of the Board 
1928. 


Re 


4. 


6. 


Answers to queationnaire submitted by the 


dated January 3, 


The American College, 
Madura South India. 


State whether it is a school in whose support 


otner Boards co-operates. 


18S 


No other Boards are co-operated. 


When established? 


Established in 1881. 


Long has 


NOW 


If 


it been 


~operating financial plan? 


30 7? 


Jpon what 


It is not a union institution. 


Number of students. 456(1927-28). 
grades. 


Junior B.A. 
Senior B.A 


Classification 


Junior Intexmediate i148 
Senior Intermediate 


182 
67. 


Full College course ~ 4 years Leading up to 


Number of teachers 30, 
A der 


BeAs 


College. 


Foreign 6, 
andard of the school in its highest 


ee Degree in the Universi ty of Madras. 


Responsible head of the school. 1927-28 - Indian 
Principal « Peter Isaac fsq., B.A., L.T. 


Native 24. 


B.A. University of Madras, an Arts 
No theological department. 


budge 


for the school. 


Rs.77585 (1926-27) 


Sources of i 


& 


Tuition | 
Government Grant 21000 
American Board 1129 
Endowment 710 


d amounts 
KS 2569066 


1926-27) 
1926°27 onching grant 
1926-27) 

1926-27) 
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How does the annual budget balance’ On fees and 
Governmen t grants. ony) Ate 


As "Higher Education” is is _a relative please 
as entitled to 


cLassificat ion th bigner educational _institutions, 


The American College is a First Grade College 
affiliated with the Madras University. 
Lf the school is making a request for an appropria- 
tion from the Eisher fducstional Fund of the Board, 
please state clearly the © 


i. Amount of the Yequest. — 1,000. 
Lo Purpose of the request. We refer you to 
letter on the subject from the Principal, American 


College, Madura, dated 5th January (1927 to Mr. 
Bel cher , Assi stant Treasurer, American Board, Boston. | 
We reaffirm the policy of the distribution of the 
money received as therein made. AS we are proceed-~ q 
ing rr hilosophy and new science courses and also 
or (M.A 
Honours work in Economics, we need additional books 
for the library and additional science equipment 


and propose to allot the money received for these 


purposes. 
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C. A. KRISHNAMURTI, M.A. 


The sun that sinketh in the west 
Lhe east doth bring - 

Then west be east and cast be west 
And both of one source sing—C. A. K. 


A.M. LENOX PRESS 
 PASUMALATI 


1928 
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If thou shouldst not. one hair of mine turn orey, 


_ ‘THE NEW YEAR, 


Brightly, brightly breaks the glad new morning 
Beyond the glimmering sea! 


Lightly, nightly came the sad old warning, 


The old year would cease to be! 

The year comes anew 

To make us but older; _ 

And on this day will you 

With time grown colder 7 
Welcome at heart this newest New-year boi ? 


Never yet did morning break so wondrous fair ! 
But what will it bring ? | 

Never old year lingered longer flattering there ! 
And what did it bring? 
The year is new, | 
But will be old; 
- And it will too 
One day lie cold, 


And but the same disenchantment breathe anew ! 


-O that we rose each new year ‘death and fair 


As yonder burnished morn! 
What welcome then should fill th’ echoing air 
With not a soul forlorn! 
We are born and we die; 
Ah, but do we live ? 
We laugh but to sigh ; 
_And for what end do we strive? . 
Pity, the answer over the cold hills should die ! 


O good sweet New year, 
If thou shouldst not one heart break any day, 
draw a single tear, 
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Then could we bless the time - 
That thou, new year, wert born; 

But with such past, were it not crime 
With our laurels to adorn 


And penise t thee with honey tongue and hypocritic 


rhyme ? 


Ah! year by golden year have we seen 
O’er purple hill-tops rise! 
And the world, aweary, hath not happier been, 
~ Nor done with its sighs ! 
Lo! How many yet in chains! 
What ignorance prevailing ! 
What biting misery reigns! 
How often justice failing !— 
Most welcome the year that a better world ordains! 


The new year answers with many a smile evasive © 
Through lips of rosy morn and eve, | 
Or, throwing the starry mantle, like a mother 
persuasive, 
Bids us be hushed and cease to grieve: 
But the dawn reddens in the skies, 
And the question trembles on our lips; 
_ And ere another year arise 
The answer past us vaguely slips 
Ourselves no wiser for its mysteries! 


MORNING: FROM THE BEACH. 


Day-break and slow sun-rise 
Beyond the glimmering sea! 
And all the luxury that lies 
Of melody and rich surprise __ 
In the one word ‘ Morn’ for’me! 
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2, Adieu to the night and dark _ 
From over land and sea! | 
And many a chainéd bark 
From many a dim landmark 
O’er the long wave leaping free ! 


3.  Arisen again new hope 
~ All over land and sea! 
‘ And gold-gates that swinging ope | 
And angels that thronging slope — 
Their lean arms lovingly ! 


4. Glory and full sunrise 
Above the glittering sea! 
And all the prophesies that rise 
- And all the religion that lies 
In the one word ‘ Morn’ for me! 


ODE TO MORNIN G: 


(Suggested on the same occasion) 


2 Were I a bird 
Or some swift—wingéd form, 
HadIaword 
| Of magic whereby to charm 
| Myself thy way, 
I would not tarry here 
Hungering upon this shore, : 
But through yon roseate sobere 
Upbear me to thy door . | 
Where, morn, thou lead’st witti a arm in golden arm 


"Phy day ! 
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‘Visitor divine 
From realms unseen of.any, 

_ What lot is thine 
That thou before so many. 

day this hour, 
Shouldst raise thy glowing form 
New-bathed from Glory’s river? 
What penance to perform 
Or rite to please the Giver ? 


What errand that language could not e’er define 


Deliver ? 


No praise I sing: 


_ Nor is need of praise for thee ; 


But thou dost spring 


- Surprises, doubts on me 


Mysterious born. 


for one glorious hour 


Of language glowing caught 
Whilst thou shouldst speech endeavour 
As gold by gold thou art shot 


From Time’s unmeasured bow and blazing quiver, 


O morn! 


Canst thou unfold 


Tales of thy glorious brith ? 


Those tongues of gold, 


About thy peerless worth, 


Why be they dumb? 
Or is it silence more > 
Eloquent than all speech? | 
Or thine one glance the lore 
Of all the world out-reach, 


_ As thou from Time’s tA coloured burning mould 


Dost come ? 
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5 
a ‘What didst thou see 
When first thy golden eye 
| Did ope in glee 
Upon this earth from high ? 

a What seest now here ? 
Dost thou ne’er seek to rest 
From toil thus day by day ? 
Or, at our lack of zest, 
Impatient, turn away, 

That we, dull, cold, thy lessons so little apply, | 
‘Ben hear ? | 


6. | wilt, 
Annoyéd, burn away! 
What-e’er our guilt © 
Thou would’st arise each day ! 
Thou art too great 
To die : or anger with 
Little nothings ; and ne’er thy fate 
To vanish into myth 
Or fade precipitate 
Being in Heaven’s immortal glory-bay 
Situate ! 


7, Nor deem us dross 
Unworthy of thine eye; 
However gross 
These coils we are bound by, 
If there not be 
One soul to wondering gaze, 
What were the pageantry 
Of suns and starry blaze 
But a gorgeous vacancy 
In giant oblivion buriéd e’er to be, 
So die! 
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_ THE TEMPLE 


Raise here 1 my pistons let its gopurs soar | 
Out-topping top-most suns! Erect its walls 
Beyond the farthest orb and let its halls 
Broad-built on boundless space that hath no floor 
Enclose a silence solemn : and each door 

And window ope into eternity ! 

And all this earth’s turmoil subduéd be | 

To nothingness! Then let me lone adore _ 
Seated on ruck, promontory or bay, 

Somewhere ’mong clouds, eyes lifted, lips in praise, 
And lids awake, far from this blinding day, 

On myriad witching beauties deep to gaze; 

Or pilgrim, ply my steps from sphere to sphere, 
Besmirched with luminous dust from far and near ! 


TO TIME 
Thy pace is even! ’tis we that fret and foam 
At ills that are not, urging thee to haste 
To joys afar but lead us slow to waste ! 
Thy gifts are even! ’tis we that sweat and roam 
For good that is not, nor can ours be! | 
Thou spread’st thy ample palm for every one 
To gather fullest being, denying none | 
Opportunity! ’tis we that fear and flee—— 
And where? Thou hold’st thy lessons writ in the dawn 
Noon, sunset and night, perpetual ’fore our eyes; 
We learn to smile in hope at morn, rejoice at noon, 
But at the shadows tremble, thy schooling gone! 
_ Thou’st sure endowed the night with mysteries, - 
Potent to thrill the-dark to splendour soon ! | 
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TO AN UNUTTERED THOUGHT. 


The billows breaking on some lonely shore 
Unheard; the scenes that lovely spread unseen 
Mong solitudes where man kath never been; 
The winds that prostrate at some mountain door | 
Expiring ; flowers that on the forest floor _ 
Exult in unsuspected bloom ; the morn | 
Strangled by ruthless mists no sooner born; 

The heart that in its wilderness doth pour 

Vain longings for some unayailing form—— | 
The fate of these is thine, unuttered thought, 

Thy birth and existence to one alone 

E’er known! Rest thou within my bosom warm, 
Till I exalt thee to more glorious lot, 

Nor grieve, if thou shouldst wither to the world unknown! 


LOVE’S LABOURS.—TO—— 
Wouldst thou thy lightly-erring garment draw 
Thy bosom to conceal from vulgar gaze ?— 
Thou couldst not easier set the heart ablaze, 
Nor teach it better Love’s unwritten law ! 
Wouldst thou thine eyes preserve from taint or flaw 
Of lighting on faces alien, withdrawing boons 
Unwittingly bestowed ?>—Already swoons, 
_ At thy fragrant door, the heart, that since it saw 
Thy form, doth burn to see yet more! And it were vain 
For thee to flee, hoping from the dazéd brain 
To wipe all trace of thee! For thou hast shot 
Into its depths and been already part 
Of its being ! Come, then, like yond full moon, uaneuaht,.. 
And walk thou On ;. but spare this dangerous att! . 
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GOD'S WAYS AND OURS. 

Thy ways are free and silent, God! Not ours 

Thy chosen, made in Thine own image! Why 
Wouldst Thou not let us order our being by 

Thy laws, wherein Thy sun with splendour dowers, 
With not a whisper, space unmeasured ; powers 
Ilumined toil their mighty way without 

Demur ; and all Thy agents little doubt | 

Thy smooth-exacting authority that towers 

But tyrannises not? Thy ways are free! — 

But we would clog our brother’s legs with chains 
Each step, triumphing in such victory, 

Unmindful of one source and but one end ! 

O teach us not to rule but a hand to Jend | | 

And lead a brother! And washed be all past stains! — 

-TO-DAY 

Things are not what they’ve been: the peoples wake 

Resentful of restraint and shackles worn 

Too long. Upon their minds are staggering borne, 
As on the shore the billows, truths new that break | 
O’er crags till now unshaken, and overtake, 

Sweeping with giant roll, beliefs maintained 

Bloquent yesterday. One voice, ordained 

Each human breast to sway, now seems to shake 

Th’ echoing spheres, with ‘‘ Freedom! Light, more light !’’ 
The very plains would heave their bosom to the height 
--Of mountains that now do lower their crownéd heads 
Fraternal grown! And—God!—Thy children may 
E’en seek to out-divine Thee, where now spreads. 
Thy Kingdoni4+ Thou canst not ‘then reprove them, Nay 
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LESSONS. 

The mountain dreams in heaven to wind and cloud 

Perpetual wedded. Bright the ocean rolls’ 

In majesty. To unbelieving souls, 

The morning, in a myriad voices loud, 

Proclaims the world reborn - from yonder proud 

O’erhanging dome the constellations burn 

Their never-dying tapers ; and all return 

One answer though with varying tones endowed, 

One lesson, beauty, harmony and truth 

’Mongst faces crude and diverse-working laws 

And forms e’er-changing ! But, how many eyes 

Do glisten at such splendour? Or, in sooth, - 

How many hearts leap up? How many pause 

To look around and mould their days likewise ? 


WORSHIP. 
Where shall I worship thee, O Lord ? In halls 
- Of smiling morn ? Or in the purple home 
Of eve? Or in the star-bespangled dome 
Of night ?. Or where to her court of splendour cails 


_ The moon her cherubim? Or’ mong the mountain walls: 


Rising in majesty ? Or in the flower ? 

Or in the dew-drop ? Or in the stormy shower ? 
Or in the thunder, lightning ? Or where falls 
The ocean billow ? Or in the rushing wind? 
I’d worship Thee in Thy high market-square — 
Where swarm the human bees with passion-fire 
In varied dance, to Thy great presence blind! 
Where throng Thy children, infinitely wise, 

Yet wrong each other, O let Thy throne arise! 
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10 
~The dawn awaiteth on the hills. 
To broaden into day, 


And Spring until the year fulfils 
Its promises made last May. 


The flower for hours had patience shown | 
Ere it broke its prison, in sooth; _ 
And the child hath been yearning long to be blown 
Into the Eden of youth. 


All things towards fulfilment move 

| Through the live-long day and year; 

Then why not wait a little, my love, 
Until our lips draw near ; 


THE GOPI’S COMPLAINT. 


1. O Radha, favoured of the Lord and fair !— 


- But art thou fairer than myself ?—O where 
Hast held Him now sweet captive of thy snare ? 


2. The moon’s yet tender : the waywatd-loitering bee 
Now locked within the lotus swings in glee! 
May I not likewise in Him prisoned be? | 


3. The moon-beams tickle the 
And flatter these sands but a fvotprint to disclose ! 
But the knowledge having, how they fain repose! 


4. Doth it become Thee, Lord, thus sweet to sing 
And lure poor souls like me to the woods, where sting 
A thousand memories closing on noise-less wing ? 
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5. Methinks Thy symphony doth impregnate 
The spheres with love-germs numberless; early and late, 
Urging untutored souls to mine own fate! 
6. Were these frail limbs to roam the wilds e’er made? 
_ Alas, I bear a maiden’s treasure, forbade 
To alien eyes and only to Thee displayed ! 
7. Then like the star from the silence of the blue, 
The blossom on the green bough, and the dew 
New-lighted on a petal, rise Thou to view! _ 
8. And, Radha, Radha, O how little I care 
Whether I or thou be fairer! Tell me but where 
To find Him: or, happier, thyself conduct me there ! 
9. And soon a form before the gopi stands; _ 


Lips pressed to lips and hands in melting hands ! 
And such a pair upon the ‘Yamuna sands! 


THOUGHTS ON A SPRING MORNING. 


Why doth the bee hum? Tell me, why, | 
And the bird its melody bring ? 
- Why doth the morn glow? Speak, and I 
Will tell you why I’d sing. 3 
How doth the stream flow, tellme how, 
And the billow impatient break ? 
How doth the wind blow? Answer now 
To learn how in song I wake. 


When doth the vale bloom, tell me when, 
- And Love the young blood woo? -: | 
When doth the moon wake ? O ’tis then 
_- "My song doth wakentoo!. 4 
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Where do the bright days sail, O where; 
To what illumined bay ? ie 
Where doth the world’s breath fail? ’Tis there 
Is hushed man’s longing lay. ; 


And will the gone days come, will they, 


From far abysmal seas ? 
And the dead awake ? Then man’s hushed vane 


Will once more swell the breeze! © 
| 
THE WOODLAND BIRD. 

1. When ’mong far gilded dells 

Eve lulls the blossoming bells 

With sweet persuasive spells 

To slumbers:; 

And when the dark descends 
O’er all to the valley-ends, 
And night her angels sends 

| In numbers ; 


2. The breezes swell and blow, 
And-leave me on this bough 
All trembling, lone, and low, 
Half-sleeping : 
But some night-whisper wakes 
| From ’mong the near brakes , 
And towards me murmuring makes. 
A-creeping. 


| 3. Then to my little heart - 

| With dark and dreamy art 

A vision doth impart 
Vague fears ; 
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Ah! where is mother gone? 

Doth-hill or valley-lawn 

Hold her allured, or drawn 
Now in tears ? | 


Or where the torrent rushes 


Along the reedy meshes, 
Or ’mong sweet wild-rose bushes 
Doth she wander ? 


- Or in the wizard eyes 


Of wildly-glowing skies, 


Oblivious of all like-wise, © 


Doth she wonder ? 


Or in red guava groves 
Now heavy with autumn’s gloves, 
Perchance o’er long-lost loves 

She is moaning ! 
Or in some smiling plain 
Where moonlight bursts her reign, 
Bewildered at day again, 

She is swooning! _ 


How, whither, shall I wing my way. 
Unto the bosom of day, 
Or where my mother may 

Now linger? 
Ah, who would in this sea of dark 
In vessels so frail embark, 
Unaided by track or mark 

Or pointing finger ? 


All things are now bidden to sleep! 

And silence still and deep aly 

Possesses hill and steep, 
So strange ! 
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I wonder 1am not dead = 

’Mong things so great and spread 

O’er such unmeasured bed; — 
How strange! 


Aye, strange that this little eye 

Can compass star and sky 

And all that ’fore me lie 
A-slumbering 

And strange that this little breast 


_ Can feel the presence prest 
Of things that, mighty, rest | 


Unencumbering ! 


I cannot fly, nor be © 
Where I am on this tree 


. Enchained in dark, though free 


Unavailing ! 
Here is fear, alone ; 
But what to be skill-less thrown 
In depths unmeasured, unknown, | 
Dark-ailing ? | 


But how if I sleep? Oh, yes, 

Would I be lonely less? | 

Then why with fears oppress, — 
Or mourn? 


-O blessed to die or sleep, 


Or wake to things full, deep, 
_ And not in thraldom weep 


Forlorn ! 


: Hush, now! The hollow. odin at 


Ofthis enveloping calm 
~~~ make my home and warm 
Will lie ; 
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And nest within a nest 
Nor far from mother’s breast | 
Slumber or wake or rest 

Will I! 


12. And with the stars keep wake 
And with the breezes make 
Soft airs that melting shake 
The flowers ; 
‘Then away to the cnitenine hills 
With soft dew-kisséd bills 
O’er vales and meadow-rills | 
And bowers ! 


THE COMING OF SPRING. 


I hail from the islands of sweet golden dew 

Where the morning in rare infant splendour is born; 
My voice is of the music of the loving cuckoo, 

My frame resplendent with the chandan of the morn! 


My robes are of satin so promising-green, tender, . 


_ Bejewelled with many a bright jasmine gem; [render, 


’Fore my e’er-conquering chariot, do all things sur- 
The, valley and the hill-brow, with the emerald diadem. 
You see me a-skipping in the meadow and the flower- 

bed 
And whirling the snow-dust into the bright golden air ; 
Behold where winter lies bleeding and dull-dead, 
His spectre-white foot-prints eraséd everywhere ! 


My feet are of crimson and scarlet and gold 


Through plunging in fathoms of surging sun-rise, 


My palms are so heavy with treasures untold, 
As I fling o’er the dreaming earth the challenge of 
surprise, 
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In the throat of the cuckoo, the uncrowned woud- 
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You would little suspect my hand had been working 
At weaving bright garments of light Shimmering green ; 
Ah! Little did you dream my voice had been lurking 


Queen ! 


My tread is of the peacock, majestic and measured, 
As it dances to the bugle of the far-sounding storm ; 


But I will keep to the music of the breezes long-trea- 
sured 


ee In the bosom of the brown South, luxuriant and warm! 


You will find my hair streaming round large lotus eyes 
Fringed fair with Love’s arch-cunning collyrium ; 
You will find my breath telling while many a lover lies 
Fainting in the full moon in long dim delirium! 


Through gardens of April | wander, surrounded 


_ By cherubim whose breath is all champak and musk! 


_ With eyes of gazelle and arms angel-rounded, 


Long festival we hold from golden dawn to dusk, 


And often did I linger, with the pomp of silver bells 
Echoing, at the threshold of many a golden year ; 


But ye little cared to hearken to my mystery that 
spells 


Destruction to the old, to the young—new cheer ! 


10. My call is to the young! My pledge has been given 


In language now ringing through all the atmosphere! 
Hark! Back comes the call—obeying I must enliven 
The drooping little blossom and wipe its little tear ! 


11. Here are Faith-buds of Spring and Hope-seeds of Day 


I fling them each year over the earth’s high-way 


Front the crear lands of winter and caverns of night, 
wrung ; 


To blossom into spring-time eternal-and young ! 
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BY THE SEA-SHORE.—TO THE WAVES. 


- What mad pursuit of unattainéd joys 

Or fascination for th’ echoing shore 

Can thus from those mysterious caverns hoar 
Of the wild mid-ocean draw ye with deep voice 
Into this frenzied fury and uproar ? 

Vain madness, that ye thus in such despair — 
Should break your hearts, your fleecy locks thus tear 
And far recede low moaning ever-more | | 
With peace unacquainted here ! Oh, even so, 
From that immortal ocean where at first | 
Our petty selves were born, drawn on to the fore, 
We roll and roll like-wise to break and know 
What weary chase was held that makes us thirst 
For rest afar from life’s disenchaating shore ! 


A.M, Lenox Press, Pasumalai, 1928. 
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Capron Hall Training and High School. ,, af 
a The Capron Hall Training and High School, the first 
sohool for girls in Madura or xamnad Districts , had its begin- 
ning in a little day school for girls started in the first year 
of Mission work in Madura. Those early days presented two great — 


difficulties. Opposition to the education 08 girls was BO strong 


that in aAdition to supplying all the needs of pupils, the school 


had also offer dowries ‘to those who would complete courses. 


difficulty was that not even one qualified woman tesoher 


could be found. The first days were very hard and after. fifty 


years the total enrolluent was only 32, In the 80 years of its 


existence , however, the school has of women 


and in the last 45 years alone trained 1000 teachers . These 


teachers are working all over South India and even as far as 
Cevlon and Rangoon. Capron Hall girls are also filling res- 
ponsible positions in evangelistic and medical work. To-day 
the school comprises a Secondary School (High school and prepa-— 
ratory) a Normal School, training Secondary , Elementary . and 


‘"indergarten teachers , and @ complete Model School. Connected 


with it are 4 Hindu Girls' Schools, situated in the 4 sections of 


the city. It is the only Training and High school for a popu- 
lation of *59178, where the percentage of literacy for women is 
In 1904 the school was moved from its orowded quarters 
in East Gate to its present site. From that time to this there 
have been only a few minor additions of rooms and. the school has. 
grown in numbers and in departments until to-day it finds itself 
almost as crowded as in the last days in Kast Gate. Furthermore 
in the last * years the population in the section of the city in. 
which the school is situated has suddetly begun to increase. | 
Hundreds of new houses have deen and are being built and families \ 
are moving in with the express purpose of having their children 


within easy access to the school. Its opportunity for growth 
and for service has never been greater, but its present accomoda- | 
tions admit of no growth. In faot if the congestion is not re- 


lieved by biildings we must decrease our numbers and provide 
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better individual accommodations or lose the better olass of girls 


whom we would also serve . A statement of our needs is &s follows: 


The Government has recently sanotioned a diiedechanack in 
our Normal School for training kindergarteners . ‘This Coparvment 
and the | superintending of the Model Kindergarten requires the full 
services of our one trained kindergartener. Another kindergartener 
is needed to superintend the 4 city schools for hindu girls and 
to work in the new Kindergarten of which mention will be made -- 
later , and to assist by advice and supervision in other primary 
schools of the Mission. If possible this new kindergartener 


should be @ college graduate. 


Education is progressive and in India as in all parts of 
the world, the quality of teaching must ever improve. Today it 
is beginning to be Possible to Beoure women head tesohers . 


Hall needs one additional immediately work 


in the two divisions of the class preparatory to High School . 4.4 


should be kept in mind that the tern High School 8B used in India 
refers only to the three years preceding college 80 that this pre- 
paratory class in which all subjects are studied in English really 
corresponds to the first year of High School in America. The 
High School itself is rapidly inpreasing in numbers and another 
eReduate will be urgently needed there in about % years . New 

di visions of lower forms are being formed each year and whether 
accomodated in thatched sheds or in @ decent Bchool building , will 
need teachers, These teachers must be of Secondary grade . Pur- 
thernore ® stenographer is urgently. needed in the office to assist 
in official correspondence which is now very heavy and to make 
copies of examination papers, eto. A matron will ve needed For 


the new hostel of which mention will also be made later. he 
need of additions for the steff will be more fully realized after 


&® o@reful study of the other needs of the schools. 


Of the urgent. needs of Capron Hall, we should place 
first, the cocoanut tope between the school and the river. The 


urgency is in part bec@use there is danger of losing it by delay. 
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Should others gain possession of it and use it for a 
washerman's khan, or even should it be filled up with houses, it 
would shut off the free ventilation we ger now only from this one 


side , and sa highly objectionable for Sanitary as well as | other 


reasons . Moreover it is the. vhe only possibility of. enlarging» our 


compound in 1 the future. In the last 10 years the number of 
pupils has increased from 306 to 487.. There are 380 persons. 
living on the compound , nearly wll of then girls Whe, DARNOS,. be 
allowed to go outside of the, compound for exercise for 
ty pondunted . The. possession of the 
nut tope would not only give room for playground and school gar- 
dens which the Government ieaosveiis insists upon, but would 
&llow the girls gree access to the river for bathing. Now they 


cannot go without danger of insult. 


Furthermore there is not suffivient ‘space for the buil- 
dings p lanned for the future | on the present site. While the land 
Eg a tope is a little Tower than the present site, it oan be 
filled from the river bed and build ines placed there when desired. 
Indeed one reason for the urgenoy of acquiring it at once is so 
that latrined and bath rooms may be put there at once to permit 
the larger buildings to find a more desirable location. We 
cannot plan the position of our buildings while there is uncer- 
tainty about the acquirement of this land. It would be a mistake 
to crowd in the new hostel in an undesirebdle position now and then 
&lways be wishing to move it in the future. The price of the 
land is not exorbitent in compérison with that paid for land in 
front of the compound. The price cannot be. told definitely as 

it is not for sale and would haye to be SaRAr er through Govern-— 


fa 


dn front is being sold in small lotsa at peers i“ about Rs. 8000 


per acre. Moreover being & cocoanut tope it will be valuable as 


an investment and will give a yearly income of about xe. 1000. 


Qnd. The needs we should place second are new bath- 
rooms and new latrines with a septio tank. We have now only 


5 bath rooms available for over 300 boarders and it mast—be- 


nent but it is estimated to be about its. ~ per acre, while land | 


is impossible to enforce or even encourage daily bathing so 
necessary in this climate for health and Cleanliness. The present. 
latrine system is not only insufficient but insanitary and ihe 1— 


odorous , offensive to beth school and bengelow. 


rd. our third need is a hostel with single. double, 
or triple roons for teachers and our older students . While the 
nunber of pupils has increased 56% during the lest 10 years the 
number of boarders has increased only 28%. This lack of increase 
has been due to our lack of accomodation. At present one small 
room ‘ined ‘and oross—iined with iron frames is the receptacle for 
the boxes of all the girls. Karly each morning each girlss mat 
and aii vow is rolled up and tucked away on top of the snall tin 
box which contains all her possessions. Here it stays until it is 
age in needed to cover the 10 8a. <0. of space alotted to her in tre 
oommon dormitory is with 286 other girls. Even the teachers are 
or owded in groups of 4 and 5 into 4 small rooms. Is it to be 


| wondered at that the better class of girls prefer to go to Madras 


sohools? More than this we have ome near loping some of our 
| 


best teachers because of lack of decent , accomodation . Others for 
the same reason refuse to consider > employment here. At present 
some of our teachers are being forced to live out in the city 
when rents are very high and we lose their contact & influence 


with the pupils out of the class hours. 


4th. Our fourth need is @ new Recitation Hall for the 
Secondary School. Last year we put up a thatched shed for the 
overflow of the Primary Classes and this year we had to build a 
shed containing 2 rooms to accomodate extra divisions of the 
Secondary School. Even were the teacher able to manage & 8 2 <i 
division the present class rooms are too small to permit it. The 


overcrowding in the class rooms maices it impossible for the 


teachers to move ‘about among the pupils to supervise ‘their work 


and leaves no room for sand tables and other apparatus found so 


useful in American schools, or for large numbers of training, stu- 
dents. who must come @nd observe. Moreover it tends to disorder 


end is unsanitary. Even with these thatched sheds the Upper 
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Secondary and Kindergarten classes have no class rooms, but use 


the science room, the centre aplceans of the large hall or any other’ 


room made vacant for 8 period while the olass is — in the 
dormitory, and sometimes are left stranded without any room. The 
large hall is divided by rolling partitions into three parts and 
used all the time by the Normal students as their olass rooms. 
To accomodate any general meetings for the shole school the fur- 
niture has to be removed. Although worning prayers are held 
in..4 seotions the main ‘Seotion ey in the big hall is very 
erowded and necessitates moving/ “Puryfyfnivure . The whole hall 
should be av@ilable for general meetings , study hour, and for 
practice teaching by the normal students . We need also & room 
for drawing (large enough to allow pupils to ‘be ar ranged so that 
they can have @ full view of the model) & science laboratory , some 
music rooms for pupils' practice, teachers’ room, and 
other such rooms. “These and other needs can be met only by an 


additional building. The Governnent Inspeoctress complains 


every year that the and Training School are not 


separate and reports accomodation as insufficient. Thatched 


sheds are an expensive makeshift as the roof must be renewed 


every other year. 


oth . Two additional hoes for teachers are needed 
to accomodate those who have families. Two fanilies are now in 


one house and some teachers Live outside the compound . 


6th. An additional room is required for the Ibolation 
Ward. Often there is more than one contagious disease prevalent 


at the same time. 


7th. As soon as the new tope is acquired, at least 
the portion put into immediate use should be walled in, or it 


will not be safe for the girls to use. © This should be @ per— 


manent wall of stone or brick. 


8th . The front of the present compound should aves 


permanent wire fence to keep | out ‘the cattle and other eninels 


Furniture and other epparatus will be needed both 
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for the Recitation Hall and Horgtel. 


9th. <A dining room away fron the Recitation Hall 
whioh could be shut and locked would also be desirable. 


loth. If there were @ hostel of the grade of the 


YM.C.A. Hostels where one of the American ladies could live with 
| the pupils there are wealthy families who would be willing to 
} have their daughters trained in English ways. Even weal thy 


Hindua would send their daughters who cannot come through the 
BireetS Now as day-scholars. I velieve Such @ hostel would be 


self-supporting if once started. 


llth. In addition to the urgent need of the Church, 


where our pupils may worship, the estimate for wiich has been 
inoluded in the report for hhe Central Cirole, @ small Kindéer- 
garten and first grade school is needed for the children of the 
growing population who cannot 0e accomodated in our Normal Kinder-_ 


garten. This coudd be built on the Church site and managed as 


&® practising school in connection with the Normal School. 


42th. The Central Hindu Gixis' School building in 
situated in the heart of the city on the direct route of ali 
Hindu processions leaving the temple. he present thatched roof 
of the seoond story is not only unsightly and wnconstantly needing _ 
repairs , but in very great danger of catching fire fron fire«warks 
used for celebrations all round it. The 53 00F in the kinder- 
garven ro om of the Nor th Gate Hindu Girls’ School is mud and brick 
and has been patohed and fixed over 80 many tines thet a new 
cement floor is an imperative need , out current appropriat ions | 
do not allow ‘. An inoreasing number of ohildren are attending 


kindergarten, and deserve & a clean piace ait. 


Increased appropriations are also needed for the upkeep 


and general expenses of the whole plant. The present tiled roof 


of Capron Hall leaks badly and the floor of the dormitory, 1s. 
badly broken. With the enlerged plant additional scholarships — 


will be needed for the increasing number of students. As higher 


rates of salaries are being given in other institutions both « 
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Miss ion and Governnent,, it ig inoreasingly diffioult to seoure 


| such rates. in these Gays of high prices it is 


| not right to pay according to ‘the ‘old Boale. The Provident Pund 


Reourr ing 


senotioned two years ago by the Mission has now been approved 


dovernnent end requires monthly contribution by ‘the 


nent . ‘Towards salaries , building and Jend Government, will give 


grout. ‘The estimated anounte may be seen from the punnary of 


totals whioh foll. ows 


SUMMARY OF TOPALS . 


Additional for new Indian workers for 5 yrs. 17344 


24344 
Possible receipts from indigenous Resources 10996 
Balance needed from America ...... 23448 
Capron Hall land and buildings ... ... 200700 
Him@u Girie' Gohools...  ..: 
205000 
Possible receipts from Indigenous 2esources 
Balance needed from America 119000 
Total balance needed from America bay 


At @ glance these figures look large. They are , 


however , the result of long and earnest thought and are a con- 


servative rather than extravagant estimate for an institution of © 


the Bixe and grade of Capron Held . The standard of education in 


Indie is high. It is being raised from year to year. To fulfill» 


its niasion Capron Fall must keep the place which it has been 
able to win through earnest effort here and the co-operation and 
Bupport of friends at home. Without a standard of high efficiency. 


| it camot continue to secure the Governmentigrants which so largely 


Bupport the sohool. 9 50, OCO does not deem a large Bun when 
asked for for one building in our higher institutions at home . 
It is not a large sun when asked for to furnish 8 aores of lend , 
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2 large buildings with equipment , 4 smaller buildings, entire 
sanitary arrangement , salaries for additional ste:f, end repairs 
and upkeep for a period of 5 years, and these to serve 1000 of 


India's women and girls yearly. An amount of between 20 and 70 


dollars will support one girl in Capron Hell ,paying both board 


and tuition for a whole year. Capron Hall's opportunity for 


service is great. Its ability to meet this opportunity depends 
largely on the response made to this statement of its needs. 
Thousands of women today rise up to bring honor to the name of 


Capron Hall. The future shall see ten thousands touched by the | 
gpirit of their Master and going forth to serve Him. 
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Explanation of the Capron Hall pages. 


It is requested th 
page of the 
piece of paper wit 
The two halves of the cocoanut shell are to appear on the left 
side. Lines: are to out the nut the eietares 

show what happens to Capron Hall girls when they 
Two papers of captions have been given that a choice may be made. A 


(Paper A seems preferable if it is sufficiently clear to tell its 


story. Paper Bis in a little plainer English for those not 
well acquainted with the situation. ) 

The pictures are intended for use as silhouttes, but may be used 
in any way desiréd. 

It is desired to bring out the fact that while in the first 50 
years progress was slow, in the next 50 years it was very much 
more rapid and that to-day is a time of oppertunity in women’s 
education. 
It is also desired to bring Pre the fact that a school like 
Capron Hall is furnishing the material for all kinds of service 
in India as well as specialized training for educational service. 


The pictures are marked with letters to show with which caption 
they should appear. 
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Graduates 12, we sought for knowledge 


And 10 besides are now in college. 
Of doctors 8 we proudly boast / 
And seven more soon join our host. 
To serve our countgymen wn need, 
We nurses train with utmost heed. 
tlliteracy has long held sway 7 Be 


But we thousands of teachers are driving it aWaYe 


Unnumbered wives for joy or sorrow, 


Qe 
We shape the future of the mowrow. 


The Capron Hall teachers, though we work all day, L 


Help us at night to study as we may. 
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Though we are but 12, 10 more are now studying in arts colleges 
in India. 


: Higher education for women has become not only possible but. popular. ; 


We are 8 in service and 7 more are studying to join our ranks. 


We are like the stars of the heavens. We cannot be numbered. 
* The hand that rocks the cradle rules the world.* 


little night school.(\—o live in Flower Garden Village. We 
work in the cotton mills all day and study with the help of Capron 


Hall teachers and students at night. 


There are thousands of us .( We are like the Golden Dust Twins always — 
our | 
busy.) We are driving illiteracy. 4 
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The new building at Capron Hall, Madura, South Indis, mede 
possible by gifts from the women of Norfolk and Pilgrim branches, 
is to be especially used for Capron Hsll collere eraduates among 
the teachers. The cornerstone for kmerson Hell _ laid by Miss 
Nesamani Paul, the first Capron Hall girl to win 8 B.A. Miss 
Paul is head instructress for 8 very popular school for girls in 
Madras where she is an untiring worker in evenrelistic work. We 


have in our files s very good personality sketch of Miss Panl. It 


is hoped that Miss Emerson will herself be iin India to open the 


lodge that has been named after her. 


The Second cornerstone was leid by Miss Elizabeth Alasn, one 
of the earliest students of Ca pron Hell and now ably esrrying on 
Miss Swift's Woman's &xehange work. 
The recitation hall has been named New Haven Hall because funds 
came from the New Haven branch, The teachers’ house is named 


 &merson Lodee siter our Miss Emerson, 
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Just 25 years ago this winter Capron Hall was finished 


and opened and into its great” spaciousness came the Soo girls who had 
burst the bounds of Otis Hell and its congested compound. The 
pupils and teachers of Capron Hall are re-living today the thrill 

of that experience and it is not unlike the joy that the little 
chick must feel when he bursts his confining shell and stretches 
his little wings into a world suddenly enlarged. | 


New Haver Hall) the gift of the New Haven Branch and the 
goal of our dreams for the last ten years was opened on February 5th 
‘by Miss Mabel E. Emerson in the presence of about 1500 people 
including the staff and pupils of the school ae well as its friends 


and well wishers. 


The day's programme included more than one event of 
importance. First we all gathered around the corner stone of 
Sterling-Brown Lodge while Miss Seabury told very briefly the story 
of the friend who had given her wedding gifts to build a home for 
Capron Hall girls and after the laying of shat stone, and the 
prayer of dedication offered by Mr. Vaughan, we wended our way across 
the compound to New Haven Hall. Here the Capron Hall choir sang 
first a hymn of Praise to the Giver of all good gifte. Then after 
Mr. Lawson the builder had told us something of the history of the 
construction of the building, Miss Emerson arose and in the name of 
the Women of America from whose leve had come this and Similar gifte 
to India, she presented to Capron Hall this building. po James, 
@ graduate of Capron Hall and a member of the staff of 3 Normal 
training school for el years received the gift in the name of 
the school, and tried in her turn to tell to Americaw women through 


Miss Emerson some of the ways in which Capron Hall was trying to built 
into the life of South Indian Women those qualities which could 


and which indeed were to some extent answering India’s needs. After 
Dr. Banninga’s prayer of dedication Miss Emerson turned and opened 
the building omni the applause of all the people and we followed her | 


] 


Capron Hell where we were to be entertained by some of the older | 


into the rooms before we moved back again into the court-yard of 


students who presented scenes from "Sakuntala® . 
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The greatest thrill, however, did not come to us on the 


day - the opening,for so ‘great had been the effort to finish and to 
open the building while Wiss Emerson and Miss Seabury were in our 


had been | New Haven Hall 
midst that we were not able to move in. That week-end, however,, became 
in seakity NEW HEAVEN HALL as the girls sometimes call it;for when 


we had meved ten classes into it and had thus changed some of the old 
class room accommodation into dormitory and dining hall space, we 
really began to live in a new world. Even now one could hardly call 
our accommodations palatial for 55 girls live ina room 16'x20’ and 
more than 80 in a room #1’ x 31° and so on, but that is heaven on earth 
compared with sharing a room 17° x 31* with 200 room-mates and having 
aly teen therein for one carefully locked box. Don't you think so ? 
Now girls may go freely to their own rooms and find there any of their 
possessions and also find space in which to move . No longer is the . 
class room the living room. In fact it has suddenly b&come & study 
room. There is still a box room where the little people have their 
possessions stored but next year when Sterling-Brown Lodge becomes a 
reality this box room too may disappear but in any case forty of our 
oldest students will enter into a home where they may receive the cultur 
that up to the present time has been hard to provide and the younger 
ones too will have a happier home Life When the High School girls 


leave our compound for their new plant across the Vaigai River. 


K, W Lee 
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With so many girls, who have been graduated from Capron 


Hall, Madura, India, studying in college and medical school 

at Madras, it has seemed 4 wise and helpful thing to start a 
Madras branch of the Caprm Hall Old Girls’ Association. Miss 
Katherine Wilcox made a visit to Madrss and started the orgeni- 


zation of such a branch. Miss Nesamani Paul, the first Capron 


Hall girl to receive a college degree, was elected president of 
the Madras assocéaation. "She is quite a wonderful woman,” comments 
Miss Katherine Wilcox, “and those who had the opportunity of being 
her teachers in her school days in Capron Hall have reason to feel | 
joy as they wetch her today." Yor some time Miss raul wes on the 4g 
staff of the Women's Christian College but later felt the call to 
work in a large school for Hindu girls. Miss Wilcox visited 
this school and found Miss Paul herself leading prayers for older 
girls. Strolling toward another group of smaller students, Miss 
Wilcox watched the row on row of little Hindu children with 
interested mothers standing on the outskirts but drinking in all 
that was going on in the room. When she expressed surprise at 
Seeing such a large number attend such 4 meeting the first thing 
in the morning, Miss Paul said, "They love to come. [I have no 


_ trouble at all with their attendance st daily prayers. Even the 


mothers love to stay. Most of them have studied in this school 
themselves and they like to come in with the children and they 


want their children to come.” 
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During this brief visit Miss Wilcox learned many things 
about the work being done by Miss Paul. She found out about 
a Parent-Teachers Association which had been organized. #he 
found out that there were several teachers on Miss Paul's staff 
that others had given up as worthhess and that she had worked 
with them 6nd prayed with them until they had literally been made 
over. It became a byword in some circles in Madras that if there 
was & teacher who was unusually wayward and troublesome she could 
be turned over to Miss Paul's staff and there she couldfind her- 
self and become a worthwhile teacher. "If Capron Hall never — 
has the honor of helping to develop another Nesamani Paul," 
declares Miss Wilcox, "in her alone it has justified its existence, 
But it has produced others. One lady in Madras said to Miss 
Wilcox, "Yes, Miss Paul is really wondiited:, bet I often think 
that Miss Jeyamani Taylor is more wonderful." Miss Taylor left 
&@ large work in @ mission institution to go out and live in a 
village and bring up the life of that community to ideals that 
are Similar to hers. ‘still another Capron Hall graduate, who 
has won distinction, has just returned from several years 'study 
in England and recently received appointment as a professor in 


Lady Hardine Medical College in Delhi. 
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NEW HAVEN HALL 

EMERSON LODGE _ 
The Presentation of “JOAN OF ARC” 
THE STUDENTS OF CAPRON HALL ‘ 


A. M. Lenox Press, Pasumalai, —1928. 
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PROGRAMME 


Anthem—“ The Lord is Great’’ School Choir. 
Statement. Ad | | 


Laying of Corner Stone of New Haven Hall. : 
Miss Nesamani Paul, B.A., L.T. 


Prayer of Dedication. — al 
C. S. Vaughan. 


Hymn—O Lord of Hosts. 


Laying of Corner Stone of Emerson Lodge. : 
Miss A. Elizabeth. 


Prayer of Dedication. 
Rev. G. P. James. 


Chairman’s Remarks. 
Lyric No. 277. 
Presentation of Bernard Shaw’s JOAN OF ARC. 


Pret 
; 


ACT I 


SCENE 1. 


SCENE 2. 


SCENE 3. 


ACT II 


SCENE 2. 


ACT II] 


SCENE 


SCENE 2. 


ACT 
SCENE 2. 


Scene 3. 


SCENE 4. 


ACT V 


SCENE 


SCENE 2. 


JOAN OF ARC 


On The Hillside. 


Joan and her two friends. 


In The Cottage. 
Joan, father, mother and uncle. 


Farewell in Front of The Cottage- 
Joan, family and friends. 


Governor’s House. 


The Governor, Joan, uncle, — 
Catherine. 


At The Castle of Chinon. 


King Charles and courtiers. 
Joan at The King’s Court. 


Joan Wounded. 
Joan and her friend Catherine. 


Joan Triumphant. 
A Street Scene. 


Coronation. 


At Rheims Cathedral. 


Trial of Joan. 


Joan Martyred. 


. 


Hymn 


O Lord of hosts, whose glory fills 
- The bounds of the eternal hills, - 
Look on Thy children gathered here, 
And with Thy boundless grace draw near. 


Grant that all we, who here today 
Rejoicing this foundation lay, 
May be very deed Thine own, 
Built on the precious corner-stone. 


To Thee they all belong, to Thee 

The treasures of the earth and sea; 
And when we bring them to Thy throne 
We but present Thee with Thine own. 


‘The heads that guide endue with skill, 

The hands that work preserve from ill, 
~<"Mhat-we, who these foundations lay, 

May raise the topstone in its day. 
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3. Kodaikanal School for Missionary Children 


Be Sketch of School 
b. Report of Committee 


c. Union Enterprises 


Le Kodaikanal Language School 
a. Organization 
b. Union Character 


c. Missions Cooperating 


5. Lucy Perry Noble Institute 
a. Reports - 1923-1930 


De ‘Statement for Year Book 
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THE KODAIKANAL SCHOOL FOR MISSIONARIES’ CHILDREN. 


ISSIONARIES in India have hardships and deprivations which they count it all joy to endure, 

The greatest sacrifice they make and the one real sorrow they are’ forced to bear has been the 
parting with their children at so early an age. This is made necessary by lack of educational 
advantages and by the hostile climate of those tropical plains. Schools for the children of mission- 
aries have of late years been established in some mountain districts in northern India, and have 
been found a great blessing. They have proved to be economically valuable by keeping parents 
longer on the field and by enabling them to secielasnl their children at less expense than in America 
or in England. 

It is not right to compel parents to a their children away across the seas at eight or nine 
years of age (often they must go much younger) and for many years not again to look upon their 
faces, when they can be more wisely kept with them for a few years longer. Relatives should not 
be burdened with the care and responsibility of these children at so young an age. 

KopAIKANAL, South India, is a cool, healthful, invigorating mountain settlement at an alti- 
tude of 7,000 feet. It is in the territory of the Madura Mission of the American Board; is central 
to the thirty-five Protestant missions of South India; is the sanitarium of a large number of these 
missions, and is the summer resting-place of at least 250 missionaries and many more English civilians. 

A committee was appointed by the missions a few years ago with a view to establish at Kodai- 
kanal a school for the children of missionaries. One of the supreme difficulties in the way was the 
finding of a suitable Lady Principal. In 1rgo1 this obstacle was removed by the kind acceptance 
of the post by Mrs. M. L. Eddy who happened to be in India at the time, and who is admirably 
qualified in every way to conduct the work. Stirred by the great need of such an institution, she 
was led to give herself to it, and in July the school was opened. 

The American Board and the Board of the Reformed Church in America have thus far 
generously aided it. It found immediate welcome and success. The year’s experience has proven 
that it will be impossible to maintain the school without permanent buildings. For this purpose 
$8,000 are immediately and urgently needed. The investment will be an excellent one and the 
returns will be large and permanent. Will you kindly and generously aid us in building up this 


institution for the children of our missionaries, thus enabling parents to keep their little ones with 


them some years longer where they can get to them in case of sickness, and see them several times 
each year? 


If a proper building can be secured, the future support of the school is provided for. 

An offering made for this purpose may be sent to Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer of the A. B. 
C. F. M., 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., or to Chas. H. Harris, Esq., Treasurer of the Board of 
Foreign Missions R. C. A., 25 East 22nd Street, New York City, N. Y., for the Kodaikanal School 
for Missionaries’ Children. Any further information can be secured by writing to the principal of 
the school, Mrs. M. L. Eddy, care Treasurer A. B. C. F. M., Boston, Mass. 
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The Madura Mission heartily approves of the Kodaikanal School for Missionary Children 
and is very anxious that it be maintained. | | | 

We are thankful that we have been able to find for it so capable and devoted a Principal 
as Mrs. Margaret L. Eddy, and that she enters with such abandon into the welfare of the school 
and of all the children. | 

_ Any offering made in behalf of the Institution and in response to this appeal will be grate- 
fully received and warmly appreciated by the whole mission. It will be money well invested and 
will prove a blessing to the missionary cause in South India. 


J. P. JONES, 


Missionary of the American Board in Southern India. 
September 20, 1902. | 


I have had personal experience of the advantage of the School for Missionaries’ Children 
at Kodaikanal, my own little daughter having attended as a pupil during part of last year. I there- 
fore most heartily endorse the scheme for raising $8,000 for buildings. : 


JOHN H. WYCKOFF, 


Missionary of the Arcot Mission of the Reformed Church in America. 
October rst, 1902. : | 


The Prudential Committee and Officers of the American Board feel keenly the necessity of — 
this school and heartily endorse the effort to secure $8,000 to provide a permanent building, with- 
out which the school cannot continue. 


JAMES L. BARTON, 


Secretary. 
Boston, September 23, 1902. | | 


The Executive Committee of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Reformed Church in- 
America heartily concurs in the endorsement by the Prudential Committee of the American Board, 
of the above appeal. 


HENRY N. COBB, 


Secretary. 
New York, October 8, 1902. 3 
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REPORT 


OF THE 


COMMITTEE ON A SCHOOL * 


FOR 


Missionary Children at Rodabanal. 


ect. by lhe Hiedaihanal Cor te coadseder lhe 
of eslablishing a fee 
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the WM lo shih leleng, tog 
leave te the felewing a frorl. 


(We fee feliewing éECASOItS, 
tl Getiocl of lhe td tl 


1. Kodaikanal is a centre of large Missionary Dis- 
tricts within easy reach of more than 100 missionary 
families. Its popularity amcng missionaries is evidenced 
by the fact that more than 200 missionaries gather there 
for rest and health every year—perhaps the largest mission- 
ary gathering on any Hill Station in India. 


Its past history testifies to its being a most healthy 
climate for children, 


A capable Government Apothecary is always posted 
the Station; other physicians are usually there for fully 
one half of the year; and it is within a few hours’ call 
from the mission doctors at Madura, 
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By the establishment of such a School parents could 
secure for their children good training in a salubrious clime 
and at the same time be with them a part of every year— 
on the plains during the children’s Winter Holidays and 


on the Hills during the parents’ Season of Rest. This would — 


often enable missionary parents to keep their children in 
the country-for a longer term and would obviate the neces- 
sity, which new frequently occurs, of parents sending or 
tuking their children home before their furlough is due, 


lhal suctabde wind good 


d and conducled C72 flowing 
general Cass. 


1. ‘That a Matron be secured to take charge of the 
Institution. She shall be a lady of culture and of some 
experience in India—preferably of missionary experience. 

2. That a Lady seoapiniiedd be secured from America 
or England. 

Each of these ladies shall be paid a salary of Rs. 1,000, 
plus board and lodgings, per annum. 

3. That the A. Madura Mission be requested to rent 
one of its double houses for this purpose at a rental of 
Rs, 300 per annum. 


The house to be entirely at the service of the School 


for ten months and only partly for the remaining two 


months, when the children can be with their parents. 


4. ‘That an initial expense of Rs. 700 be incurred for 
the purchase of necessary school furniture, &c. 


This will involve an annual expense of Rs. 3,300 (includ- 
ing the board of the two ladivs) in addition to the initial 
expense of Rs. 700. 


~ 


| ). ‘The children of those Missionary Societies which 

join in the enterprize and assume its financial responsibility 
shall pay only a fee that may cover their board (ordinary 
tuition being free); while all other children shall pay such 


added charges as the Committee of Management may decide. 


. wns 


6. That a Committee of Management be formed con- 
sisting of one member of each society which shall join in 
the movement and assume its share of the financial res- 
ponsibility. This Committee shall have sole management 
of the school. | | | 
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(Signed) J. Dorare, London Missionary Society. ‘> 


S. C. Kinsincer, American Lutheran Miss’n. | o 

JosrrH West, Wesleyan Mission. 

Wn. I. Cuampertain, Amer’n Arcot Mission. + 

W. U. Campsutt, London Missionary Soc’ty. | & 

I’. Jerrery, American Madura Mission. 
Convener. J. Jongs, 4 


KopalkanaL, June 1900. 
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KODAIKANAL SCHOOL 
| Won. 


Missionaries’ Children. 
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Hodrikanal School for Missionaries’ Children. 


- This School is under the management of the Ameri- | 
can Madura and Arcot Missions. The Committee, | 
representing the two Missions, consists ‘of Mrs. Eddy 
and Mrs. Van Allen, and Revs. J. H. Wyckoff, p.v., | 
W. 1. Chamberlain, po.p., H. J. Scudder, K. 

Jeffery, M.a., and J. §, Chaadier. 


STAFF. 
Mrs. Geo. A. Eddy, Principal, 
Mrs. Jeffery, 
Miss Thomson, © 
Miss Churchill, | 
Rev. F. Van Allen, m.p., Consulting Physician. 


The course of instruction is arranged on the Ameri- 


can plan, but is also-adapted to the requiremente of 
English children. 


TERMS.. 


| Children of Missionaries. Others. 
Tuition, per month... Rs.10 _... ld 
Day Board do. __... 
Kindergarten Day Pupils 
Piano 
Violin 
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Text books to be charged extra. Tuition will be 
charged for vacation; board for those months only in 
which the pupils are at achool. Payments to be 
made 1 in advance. 


NECESSARY OUTFIT. 


Sufficient warm Clothing, 
Overcoat, or warm J acket, 
Umbrella, 
Pillow, 
4 Pillow Cases, 
6 Towels, 
4, Sheets, 
3 Blankets, 
6 Table Napkins, 
Napkin Ring. 


article should be distinctly and an 
inventory provided. 


SCHOOL SESSION :—February 1st to November 


80th. Ten days holiday will be given in may © and 
September. 


For further particulars apply to Mrs. Eddy, Kodai- 
kanal; or to Rev. J. 8. Chandler, Madura. 


i 
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The Kodaikanal School for Missionary Children 
| More than ten Societies and Board: unite to main- 
tain at the beautiful hilkstation of Kodaikanal in the Madura 
District of S,India a School for the children of missionaries. 
There are now more than ane hundred such children in attendance. 
The courses followed are those of approved public schools in 
the United States. Children come from such distant places as 


Siam, Iraq (Arabia), Western India, Ceylon, Assam, and all 


parts of the Madras Presidency. Those that have gone from this 


school to American schools and colleges have gewerm a most credi- 
table record and have taken a leading place in all the activi- 
ties of these instituthons. The School was started in 1900 by 
Mrs. Narcaxvet Hddy. 

| The Picture shows the students and staff welconm- 
ing the new Principal andhis wife, Rev. and Mrs. J. Dyke Ven 


Putten who arrived in Nov. 1928. 
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In the earlier days of ‘missions in south India, as everywhere else, 


every mission had its own plan of study for its new missionaries, and ap- 
| pointed its own examiners. Waturedly the examiners were usually its own 
senior miasionaries. 

When the the South India Missionary Association was organised at 


Kodaikanal many years ago one of the most successful of its activities was 
Examinations 


the organisation and ¢ management of a Board of Exaphinkdrs for new mission- 
aries in the languages of South India and in 


Urdu, the language of Muhammadans. 


Hearly the missions appointed on the Board of 
ond by for examination were laid down and schemes were 
prepared on a general plan with modifications adapted to each language. 

The Board appointed centres for examination according to the convenience 
of Sinpaacted and assigned to each centre three examiners from among then- 
selves and from others who were qualified to examine. The plan included 
a First Examination and a Second Examination, which were compulsory, and a 
Third Examination, which was optional. These were held twice a year. 

They were all partly written and partly oral. Examiners were selected 


from both Indian and foreign scholars. The burden of administration fell 


upon the Convener, and required much time and careful thought, Ke bedded 


dhe being the objectg of both "kicks and kisses". Failed candidates and . 
displeased examiners occasionalyyadministered the former, and appreciative | 
successful candidates and others presented him with a due share of the latte 


For more than two decades this function was maintained to the 


benefit of a large number of missionaries working in four different langua- 
ges and to many missions in the way of standardising their negneettt er of. 


the vernaculars. 


But this functhon was that of examining; it had nothing to do 
with the study and preparation to be made by young missionaries. : 
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_ Each mission had to make its ow arrangements for fpy¥ language study by its’ 
new missionaries. The result was that these candidates were very unevenly 
prepered, according as they were able to secure good teachers, but especial-— 
ly as they were allowed time to study without being set to work. the 

A few years vefore the great war a Language School was started.in 
pebeelore “be remedy this deficiency. In the meantime the S.I.M.A. had 
ceased to function, and the work of examination was taken 
sionary Council, now the Madras Christian Council. 

Bangalore is the meeting-place of languages, the very languages 
in which the S.I.M.A. examinations wore :né1a, viz. Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese 
and Urdu . It seemed therefore a suitable place for a Language School, and 
one was duly organised. Rev. F. Goodwill of the Wesleyan Methodist liission, 
a fine Tamil scholar, took charge of it in addition to i's wtevidwary autious 
Another special advantage was the presence in Bangalore of Dr. Larsen, Prin- 
ciple of the United Theological College, who was to enlarge the scope of the 
Schbol and lecture on the Religions of India, making Comparative Religion a 
part of the curriculum of the Language School. | 
The School did excellent work until the war, when it had to be sus- 
pended. It was weak because of its dependence on men who were already do- 
ing full work in other lines, and because its chief attraction was the study 
of comparative religion rather than vernacular study. It had not a finan- 
cial basis that would make it independent and enablebit to secure full-time 


teachers. It was further weakened by the separation from participation in | 


it of the Telugu area missions. The Baptists working in Telugu started a 


school of their own, and have made it a great success. 


The Madura Mission then set about to provide the means of study- 


the 
ing Tamil for its owm new missionaries. In its own field was mountain 


sanitarium of Kodaikanal: there was available, too, ar{Indian gentleman 


well ddd qualified in character and literary attain- 
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ments wee—on—hand, and he was put in charge of the—-instruetion—of a class 
consisting of the latest arrivals in the Mission. The class was sent up 
to Kodaikanaland was accommodated in the empty bungalows of the Mission, 
which are occupied only in the hot season. This was no rival to the poly- 
glot in/stitution at Bangalore, which nominally still existed. It was | the 
normal arrangement made for one mission in one language. But it became the. 
basss for rapid growth, which was equally normal. 

The Madura and Arcot Missions are so close together that if one 
of them starts a good thing the other is almost sure to join in and share 
in the benefits of it. So here the Arcot Mission joined gugp¢rt of tKid 
in in the support of this Lanfuage Class. The success was immediate with 
the good results attained by the Class in the next Tamil examinations, and 
the name of the Teacher, Mr. Abraham, was / 

Other missions working in the TAAL Tamil area have now ‘telmak in 
sedans their candidates, and the last class sent up for examination nunm- 
bered about fifteen. 

In 1922 the dntermission Sommittee managing the Class, on motion 
of the Wesleyan member, Rev. A. 0. Brown , voted to ask the Madura Mission to 
appoint the writer to the work of organising and conducting a Language 
School in Tamil, as a development of the existing Class. The Madura Mis- - 
Sion agreed, and the appointment was made, to take effect on the return of 
Mrs. Chandler and myself from furlough in September, 1924. 

The Language Schools in Peking and Nankang have the reputation of 
being | among the most successful of such institutions in the missionary © 
world, so it has been arranged that we return to India via China in order to 
pmvestigate the working of those Schools on the spot. | 

It is hoped that the new Kodaikanal School will minister to the 
needs of the missions of the Tamil area, especially in the first year of 


the new missionary. As each mission will use funds now on hand for the 
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study of the vernacular by its new members, and as each mission has its own 
cottages for the hot season sufficient to accommodate X¢them, the initial ex 
pense.will not be large, Some ‘Spanien of the funds in hand will almost 
provide for the. immediate needs. 

But if the School grows, the meed of a common building will be- . 
come imperative, not for individual oceupaney so much as for. classes and 
for the security of the property of the institution. ‘That will not be 
a burden uvon any one mission, but will be assumed: by all the missions 
‘connected with the School as a common charge, It may be quite possible 
to rent an existing building for the School, In the past the Class has _ 
sometimes been in straits for ee class- room. New missionaries have to ad~ 
just themselves to going to school again after. their thorough preparation in 
the home unversiti es and training 
schools. hot do Vdd Adhd ddd It is not fair 
to do, 58 had to be done one year, ask them to use 4 kindergarten room for 
their class room. 


New missionaries need to adjust themselves as soon as possible to 


the environment in which they are to work, and in close contact with the 
rentt~péspie of their own district. Therefore they will not probably 

spend so much time, after passing the First Examination, away from their work. 
“But when everything else is new, as well as the language, they do prize the 
opportunity of comredeship in the trying experiences of the first year with 
one another. And Kodaikanal is a cool healthy place for then get together 


and@ find themselves. There are hill villages too, and a strong Christia 


church connected with the Madura Mission, 100 per cent Indian. — _ 
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-KODAIKANAL LANGUAGE SCHOOL 


We were a group of fifteen young people representing seven 
missionary societies and six nationalities that met at the opening of 
the Tamil Language School in Kodaikanal last January: three Swedish, 

three Danish, three Australian, three American, two German, one 
English. 3 

What little we had seen of Tamil script and had heard of the 
spoken language had struck terror to the hearts of many of us. The 
language is so different.from any of our European tongues and the 
people speak with such amazing speed that a beginner is often dismayed. 

The system of teaching the language was this. For one hour each 
morning the entire group met with Jothimuthu, the head munshi. At 
the beginning of the year he used this hour to teach us the sounds of 
the different letters. As soon as we had grasped a few of these and 
the combinations of the eighteen consonants with the twelve vowels, he 
gave us simple words and short sentences. He would give us a rule of 
grammar as the aees arose. Later he began to tell us short stories. 
He then asked us easy questions concerning the. story. After this gai- 
eral cless meeting we divided up into groups of three or four and 
these groups met in turn each of the three munshis for a period of 
forty-five minutes. In these small classe we had an opportunity to 
use the new words, to practise old words, and to ask and answer 
questions. | 

Progress was slow at first but with patience and much drilling 
we began slowly to get the feel of the language Not a little en- 
couragement came from the Indian people we met,with whom we attempted 


to converse. They were very polite and attentive and seldom did 
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Kodaikanal Language School. 2 


more than smile when we said ‘something that was incorrect, and if one 
was at a loss SOE a word they would supply it in the politest of 
manners. They admire any foreigner who has a good comman of their 
language. Such ; a man, they feel, is really interested in them and they 
are very ready to listen to him. 

Kodaikanal, 7000 ft. above sea-level, reminded me of the state 
| of maine, with an average temperature below 70 degrees, bracing alr, 
delightful walks seauuge woods and out over inviting hills gay with 
rhododendrons, orchids, Easter lilies and other wild flowers. Generally 
the days were warm and bright though one could wear comfortably a 
sweater or coat even at noon. Nights were cold, mien stoves, fire- 
places, and warm blankets a necessity. Kodai is an ideal place to 
study. Trained munshis and group work for station ti are vastly superior 
to the old method of an individual missionary studying on the plains 
with one munshi who was not always well equipped. Once a start hagbeen 
made and the student can understand ordinary conversation and make 
himself understood, then it is wise to complete his language studies 
on the plains. Next year most of us will be taking over part-time 
| work in _ missions and we will continue our study for the second 
examination. 

The first examinations came in November. We sat for the written 
examination first and a week later appeared for an oral examination. 
| For many years the written portion of the work was emphasized but the 


examining board has decided to stress the oral work. This system has 


proved advantageous. 
Tamil has a rich literature and once the student has conquered the 


mechanics of the language many new and interesting fields are opened 


to him. | C, , 
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missions of Denmark, Sweden 1, Germany and the United State 


LANGUAGE STUDY IN THE COUNTRY OF THE TAMILS 


Roughly speaking the Tamil people number twenty millions, and 


(D 


occupy South India, from Madras on thé north to Ge pe Comorin on th 


south and from the Western Ghats snd the Mysorean tableland on the west 


There are missionaries working among them from the Lutheran 
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Missouri Lutherans), from Anglican missions, from the missions of Bap- 
tists, Cong gregationalists, Presbyterians, Methodists and Adventists, of 
Great Britain, the Un ited States, Canada and Australia. All these have 


Syllabus of semi-annual examina- 
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united in the preparation of a Plan 


tlons in Tamil, and have appointed a Board gfor the conduct of the exan- 


in the eountryv in fitt con the Wives 


from-home-and friends 


At has laid a high ran, of mountains, forty miles long by twenty-five 
Wide Im & northeast direction, on which has grown up the village of Ko- 


daixanal at an elevation of 7,000 feet above the sea. The climate is 
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ime down to the plains, between which dizzy precipicea tower, and these 
are covered by & plateau of open downs. Groves of trees with rounded 
foliage nestle in the ravines, and many streams tumble down over the 
eliffs in waterfalls of all depths, from nine to nine hundred feet, 
7 nat better surface could nature provide for the hikes of nervous lan- 
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both cultivated and. wild. See the wild Nilgiri Liliés, ten’ on’ one~stem 


white garden Roses, 32 in on sldes the t¥¢ beautiful jungle 
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trees the slopes, the Mimosas and Blue Gum of Australia 
have been int trodeel and have spread all over the place. See the two 
Blue Gums overlookimg the mass of cloud on the plain. 

Inthe midst of such surroundings, where accommodations are 


Srovided for nearly a thousand missionaries every hot season, it hea 
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FROM RACHANYAPURAM | 
MANY THANKS! 
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Miss Swift's Letter No. 2. 


RACHANYAPURAM,” 
_Mapbura, S. INDIA, 
June, 1923. 


DEAR FRIENDS,—Life is not all routine at Rachanyapuram. We 
have exciting events sometimes, such as an elephant, “‘ blowing his 
nose on our front door,” as one of the girls said; and again, as now, 


the opening of fifteen cases from America and joy nay looking over the 
precious contents. 


As to that elephant, we may meet one of the creatures almost any 
time we pass through the streets, but asa rule we don’t expect them 
banging at our doors and windows after dark. The Madura Temple 
owns five or more of them, only half tame and liable to run amuck at 


2 
times, as when a keeper was taken up and dashed down on the ground 
some time ago. Many a time I have turned a corner when driving a © 
spirited little Pegu pony and found myself under the eaves of one of 
these huge beasts heading a procession, while the pony nearly accom- 
plished the prophecy of his name, Kismet, by standing on his hind legs © 


ready to sit down on me, or by making a terrible dash down the 
crowded street. | 


One dark night our two ladies, Miss Chamberlin and Miss Tremen- 
heere, were returning from a meeting at a late hour, driving over the 
dark road from the toll-gate to Rachanyapuram, when they suddenly 
heard a warning shout and saw the driver lash the horse to full speed. 
By the time they got to the gate they had learned that a temple 
elephant was loose on the road. At the gate they stopped and closed | 
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and bolted it, and felt that all was secure. Miss Chamberlin alighted 
and went to look after the sick students, the horse was just unharnessed 
and the man in charge pushing the surrey into the stable, when there 
was a terrible uproar from the road, and snorts and noise near by 
revealed the fact that gates and a five-foot wire fence were no obstacles. 
in the way of an elephant out for fun, and that this particular one was 
thinking it good fun to get hold of a cart in the stable, drag it out and 
play with it. The horse was of no mind to join that play and made a 
rush for liberty, scampering at full speed all over the place, while the 
crowd, following the elephant, but fearing to touch it, made night 
~ hideous by their howls. Thenovelty of the cart didn’t last long, so the 
elephant joined in the horses’ chase, and ran to the Esther Barton 
Assembly Hall, banged at one of the windows, breaking it with its trunk, 
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used the front door as a pocket handkerchief, and then daintily stepped 
over our back fence to make a call at the village on our borders, The 
people there were in terror and set up a terrible uproar, keeping it up a 
very long time alter our nocturnal visitor had once more stepped into 
our grounds and out and down the road. It was reported to me that 
our young lady said to the howling mob in atone of disgust, while the 
elephant was in full career, ‘Now please be quiet. I want to go to 
sleep !’’ Such is the sang-froid of the India Missionary. Not even an 
elephant banging at the door can phase her! 

Now as to those American boxes—some of the contents were provided 
by friends as long ago as February, 1922, while bundles and bales went 
forward to Boston from Missouri and elsewhere in November and 
December, yet it was not until June, 1923, that I had a sight of their 
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precious contents. The tedium of long waiting is an ever-present factor 
in our daily life, and the actual up-to-dateness of a wild elephant is — 
joyous in comparison. Well, out of those cases came those fine type- 

writers we have long needed, and how splendid they looked! Then the 
phonograph, and those records! We sat down to a regular orgy of 
jazz. One of those pieces nearly knocked me over and gave me a faint 
feeling for several days when I thought of it; but when evening came 
and we turned on other things, how delightful it seemed to sit and 
listen. And how much we are looking forward to using this splendid 
aid in our work. Then all those household possessions—enough to last 
me in that line the rest of my natural life! I am not sleeping well, and 


night before last could’nt get even one little wink ; so after midnight | 


counted up all those towels and spoons and forks. I felt a fine figure 
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of a miser counting his silver in the wee sma’ hours. Can’t you see me 
there at midnight gloating over my hoard? I am sending a copy of the 
list I made out, to all concerned, and only wish I could thank every 
individual donor and say how greatly I appreciate the gifts. I must say 
now, however, that rag rugs are just fize, and I shall get a world of 
comfort from them. | 


Just a word as to our India ways of the open house. There are 
few hotels, and in most places the white traveller would find it hard 
to secure an abiding place or a meal. Herein this city of 150,000 
people there are a few rooms upstairs in the station which may be 
used for afew days at a time, and meals may be had in the refreshment 
room, if you are prepared to pay enormously. The missionaries who 
come in on the incessant committee business of the Mission, or the 
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business meetings, when fifty or more of us assemble, or delegates 
to the many Conferences and Conventions held here, or speakers 
for special occasions, no travellers from America who wish to see 
Missions, are all, of necessity, received by the missionaries, who 
try to do their hospitable duty as they do all others. Thirty-five years 
ago we thought seven of us wasa crowd to serve tea to on our weekly 
prayer meeting evening; but now we are no more phased by forty 
sitting down to dinner than by elephants disporting themselves in our 
front yard. But dear friends, those knives and forks and spoons and 
sheets and pillow-cases and towels are a welcome aid, nevertheless, in 
ministering to the saints who come as far as Rachanyapuram. A 
thousand thanks to you all! 
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While unpacking those interesting things and making our house 
delightfully disorderly thereby, we were in reality as busy as busy 
could be quite otherwise. During those days I discussed schedules on 
weaving, gardening, home-life and home-nursing, held several teachers’ 
meetings, received new teachers, inducting them into their work ; dis- 
cussed time-tables, inspected buildings, gave orders all along the line, 
trying to do a little thinking for nearly everybody needing it. I find 
the Government requirement as to “ Returns ” put us to much labour, 
with accounts to be written and correspondence lagging. In the 
meantime the students are coming in, and are being registered, 
examined, classified, and booked, so to speak, all this calling for 
much detailed attention. New domestic helpers need direction and 
training. New teachers in the Truman Post School are taking up 


work. The children’s voices are ringing out now, at some of their 
school games while I write. Needing so much more accommodation 
than we have I am just coming to an _ unwilling determination 
to put up some mud and thatch erections, neither safe nor per- 
' manent, but giving a shelter for some of our work for a time— 
model homes, and wood-store and school rooms. If such were safe 
from thieves and fire and could resist torrential rains and blustering 
trade-winds and fiery sun I should be content with them for most of our 
needs, but alas, they burn up or flya way, or ‘“‘sit down” as the 
Indians say, and it seems like money wasted when the fragments take 
wings, and leave only the mud debris, or the bamboos turn to yellow 
powder, or when you see a passing cooly quietly helping herself to a 
part of your house to cook her evening meal with. Thus, dear friends, 
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if you think me very insistent in reminding you of our building needs 
please forgive me on the ground that I am trying to do my duty by 
you. I have news about that Missouri Cottage Fund which cheers my 
heart, and again I thank you all. 

Carts are rolling in with loads of school girls and women, there is 
sound of chat and laughter about the place, and life is full of interest. 
We are first of the higher Mission Institutions to get to work after the 
holidays and nearly all the Mission staff are on the hills as yet, but we 
are too busy to be lonely. It is good to have plenty to do, and we 
trust that what we are trying to do will contribute to the welfare, 
mental, physical and spiritual of many of India’s women. | 

Your Missionary in India, | 
Eva SWIFT. 
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WHAT IS RACHANYAPURAM ? 


The word Rachanyapuram is a compound of two Tamil words, and means 
‘Salvation Place.’ It is the Indian name of the beautiful site of The Lucy 
Perry Noble Institute for Women, one of the numerous useful institutions of the 
American Mission in the Districts of Madura and Ramnad in South India. 


This school is, for women, what the Theological Seminary is for men, and more. 


Its work goes on in two main divisions, and four departments, viz., (1) 
Academic ; (2) Industrial; (3) Home-life ; (4) Bible School. 


Women may come here for two years of training and go out to become © 
workers in the Mission ; others may come to resume their education, and by 
working at one or other of the industries remain as long as their necessities 
oblige. Illiterate women may here be classed with women, not children, when 
thev begin to learn their letters, convert women may find a home and employ- 
‘ment when the intolerance of their families forces them from their own home. 
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A desert spot has become a garden, a bit of waste land is now providing 
food for the needy. The seal of the school shows the school flower, a lily, 
with its bulb, and also the school badge, a key. The change we hope to see in 
those who come here is as the lily from its unlovely bulb. The end we have 
in view is Christian living, and Christian service of which our badge, the 
silver key is the symbol. 


IMMEDIATE NEEDS FOR ADDITION TO PLANT. 


1. The Industrial Building ... ... $4,000 
2. Farm Yard Wall and Cattle Sheds ... re 9 eee 
3. Model Indian Cottages _... 
4. Fencing for Farm ... $1,000 
5. Sanitation Plant ... 2,000 
6. Water-supply ... $ 2,000 
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Miss Swift’s Letter No. 4. 


FROM RACHANYAPURAM 
“THE REASON WHY” 


f 
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No. 4. RACHANYAPURAM, 
MADURA, 8. INDIA, 


October, 1924. 
DEAR FRIENDS :—= 


The date of my last printed letter was January, and that was | 
to tell you of the purchase of a building for the use of the Chris- 
tian Women of the City of Madura, as headquarters for their inde- 
pendent work. I told you of needed additions and renovations, 
and of my desire to purchase the small piece of land at the back of 
the building for a little out-of-door life, and in order to secure us 
against being built against. In the face of so much need it is diffi- 
cult for me to hold my hand, and as I have done in years past, I 
have ventured again to undertake the needed work and to take over 
the land; but this venture is in the Name of our Lord, and for the 
sake of His work. The amount I thus made myself responsible 
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for is $5,000. Of this I have already paid $500, thus leaving $4,500 
still to be provided for. If any who read this letter can take thts 
to God in prayer for us, I shall be grateful for that fellowship in 
labour. | 


Every year sees us a little forward in the work of the Lucy. 

Perry Noble Institute for Women, both as to buildings and improve- 
ments, and as to internal organization. It was agreat pleasure to 
get the results of our first Technical Examinations, and to learn 
that all our candidates in Needle-work and Weaving had passed, 
75 % of them in the first class—very good indeed, as examinations 
2o in India. 


e In July of this year we opened and dedicated the building for 

the Truman Post School, in which the small children are being 
taught. This building was part of our original proposal for build- 
ing here, but has been postponed because prices of materials and 
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labor soared immensely beyond .our first estimates, and we could 
not get all we first planned for within the funds provided. lam 
very pleased indeed to at last see that building accomplished. 


The next building to be dedicated is Missouri Cottage Nos. 1 

and 2—a double house—for the use of teachers and Bible School 
students. I have placed this in connection with the Memorial Homes 
to complete a square. Each one of these buildings has a name in 
honor of friends who have helped us, some still with us happily, and 
some who have passed on: 


The Belle M. Spence Memorial Home No. 1. 
The Madura Christian Women’s Memorial Home, 
The Nellie Marty Memorial Home. 

The Bessie Collins 
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We have a good room named for Mrs. Nichols, and her picture 


is hanging in the school office, where I can take care of it; and 


other have for Mies Lord, ard for her 


mother and sister. Miss Lord’s mother was once a missionary in 


this mission, and as I grow older, I have a growing realization, 
naturally, of what it means to spend years of life in strenuous 
endeavor in a far country, and a desire that the missionaries of 


former days should not be forgotten. Mrs. Lord’s photo and ong. 
of Mrs. Ma orter Pike, have also been hung in the office, We 


fGope to see the crounds much improved aroun ese Dulldings this 
year, by completing some of the roads, and planting avenue trees. 
Everything has to be watered to keep it alive in the hot season, 
especially, so it is a matter of constant labor to care for our ten- 
acre grounds, but we have the reward of seeing some of the trees 
erowing to a goodly size. WhenI look out over the place and 
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remember that eight years ago there wasn’t a sprig of anything 
crowing, I feelsomething of a comforting sense of achievement, 
even if the result is not all that I could desire. 


To-day, were you to look with’me out of my upper room windows, 


you would see the farm laborers busy on three sides of us, plowing — 


tire land, and to-morrow nearly the whole school will turn out 
into the fields to transplant the rice, standing for hours knee-deep 
in the mud; but strangely enough, doing this work with apparent 
enjoyment. __.. 


Last year we erected a little house, built just as an Indian 
village house but would be, of mud and thatch, and this we cal] our 
‘‘“Model Home”’. The twelve ‘families’ of the school, each under 
a ‘mother’, have now each had a turn in housekeeping for a fortnight 
in that Model Home. It would be almost impossible to find any- 
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where in the villages, a house with a little yard enclosed and a 
erass plot, and little gravelled walks, with atiny vegetable garden 
on one side, and some fruit trees growing up; but to this extent our 
little mud and thatch house is a real model, and all the students 
ave been interested in their housekeeping experiment. 


de We have made considerable progress in the detail of our Domes- 
4 tic Science work, or Home Life Department, as we prefer to call it. 

Home-Nursing and Home Management classes have been held 
~ throughout the year, and we can see beneficial results. 


Our year of work alwaysends in April, with a Consecration 
Meeting, when we set apart the graduating students of the Bible 
- school to their work as Bible teachers and Gospel preachers among 
_ the women of the district. Five such women were sent out to work 
“this year. In June we formed a new class, and Mr. G. P. Thomas 
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formerly head-master of the Academic Department, and Mrs. Esther—-- 
James, are undertaking the work formerly carried forward by Miss | 
Jeyamani Taylor who for twelve years was a.loved and valued 
fellow-worker. Some years ago the Indians themselves organized ~ 

a National Missionary Society, and this work made a strong appeal —— 
to Miss Taylor, and at considerable sacrifice for herself, she has -—— 
gone to be a Missionary under that Society. It is a loss to our 
School, but a gain in the line of independent endeavour by Indians . 
apart from foreign missions and missionaries, all of which we are_~ 
glad to see. 


We are still asking for the completion of our plant to the fol- 
lowing extent, vzz.:— 


1. An Industrial Buiiding $4,900 
2. Farm Buildings and Enclosures... $2,000 


3. Farm Fencing $1,000 
4. Two more cottages ..,. $1,000 
5. Sanitation Plant $2,000 
6. Water Supply 

$12,000 


This seems a large demand, and I often think those of whom 
we ask have a right to know the ‘‘ reason why’’ we ask. When I 
was a child, I dearly loved to burrow among the books of the libra- 
ry, and my taste was as discriminating as that of any other book- 
worm. An indulgent grandfather took pleasure in handing me a 
ereen-back now and then and on one of these auspicious occasions, 
[ remember, I ran to the book-store on the Square, and purchased 
a copy of Gulliver’s Travels, and one of Mother Goose-~and read 
them with equal enjoyment! My mother forbade me to read certain 
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books on the shelves, but curiosity ‘took occasion by this coms 
mandment,’”’ with the result that I became familiar, in my infant 
years, with all of Swedenborg’s writings. One book often in my 
hands, was entitled ‘‘ The Reason Why.” In the form of question 
and answer, it was a compendium of all the wisdom of the world 
to all intent, though it answered many questions, doubtless, no- 
where else asked. I remember poring over it frequently, yet. the 
only question I can now recall is ‘‘ Why does a dog turn around 


three times before it lies down?’ Whether or not that particular | 
information was necessary for my education remains a mystery as © 
also ‘the reason why’’ my wayward memory should reproduce | 


that after the lapse of fifty years. | 

I propose to state ‘‘ The Reason Why” we continually remind 
vou of our needs here, but I hope this will meet with a better fate 
than that old-time store of wisdom. 


| 
| 
| | 
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1. ‘Zhe Reason Why’ we necd an Industrial Building, $4,000. 


The women in this Institute are earning their way by working 
half time in the Work-Room, at either Needlework, Embroidery, 
Weaving, Lace-Making, Basketry ; or on the Farm, planting, weed- 
ing or reaping, winnowing the grain, husking it, and caring for it 
to prevent mold. They also water the trees and plants, and work 
to keep the grounds in order, cooking and house-cleaning. For 
our stated ‘‘ Industries’? we need room. The needlework and 
weaving are now done in rooms intended for classes, while classes 
are pushed into dormitories, and yet we haven’t room enough for 
our industrial operations. We propose a building with two large 
rooms for needlework, a show-room, a tailor’s room, and weaving 
sheds, and we hope that the Government will give half the money 
needed, while we ask the remainder from friends in America. 


1] 


All these students thus working at Industries, would fail of an 
opportunity for education otherwise. They cannot afford to pay 
fees in other schools, furnish their own clothing, pocket-money, and 
travelling expenses. Here they earn as well as learn, and are also 
getting vocational training. No money is now paid to the women, © 
but a deposit is made in the School Bank, from which they may 
receive orders for what they need., This accounting, depositing, draw- 
ing and purchasing from the School Store, all form a valuable part 
of training, and is a part of their course of study, and more room 
for all these operations is much needed. 

2. ‘ The Reason Why” we need Farm Buildings and Walls, 
$2,000. 


We are farming 35 acres of land. Last year we got 10,000 
measures of grain form land thought by Government Engineers who 
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surveyed it, to be two infertile to farm. We have to own plow 
cattle and have a place to winnow our grain, and store the straw. 
All over this country are thousands of men known by the caste title 
of ‘‘ Robbers,’’ descendents of former fighting clans, but now devoted 
to crime. Cattle-lifting is their special idea of skill and recreation. 
Bullocks are the draught-animals of the country, and are always 
saleable. When stolen they are rapidly driven out of the country 
by intricate routes known to these cattle thieves, and before missed 
by their owners, will often be far away and out of reach. Our farm 
maistry locked our cattle into his own tiny yard under the window 
of the very room where he slept, but one morning awoke to find 
them gone. We notified the police, with the only result that the 
overworked maistry was called to remote parts of the district in 
order to identify bullocks, only to find, after hard and weary travel 
in carts or on foot at the height of the rainy season, that the animals 
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were not ours. It is distressing to one’s mind to think of our farm 
animals standing in pools of water, exposed during thé heavy storms‘ 
of the rainy season to all the miseries of the time. A few nights 
ago a large stack of straw was set fire to and destroyed. We are 
thus liable to losses by exposure and by fire, by robbers and by wan- 
dering animals, and this is the reason why we continue to ask for 
money to build a farm yard with sheds for our animals, and barn 
room for our grain and straw. 


3. The Reason Why”’ we need more Farm Fencing $1,000. 


We have enclosed 23 acres of land, and 23 more are lying open. 
Trespass seems to be the law of life to all the people near us. We 
inay get acrop of rice, but cannot have gardens unless enclosed. 
Men and women wander over every square inch of our property to 
pick it clean of every thnig possible to take; sheep and goats and 
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cattle browse everywhere, while their keepers pick and steal. Trees 
are broken and robbed, seed stripped off. A cordon of watchers 
would still be inefficient guard, for inthe darkness of the night or 
betore dawn everything stealable will disappear from fields left in 
the open. The whole country-side seems tu think they have rights 
on open fields. We should like to have ozs rights respected, and 
should like also to enjoy the fruit of our labours. That 1s ‘the reason 
why’ we are asking for American woven-wire fencing, 5 feet high, 
for 23 acres; this fencing to be set on stone posts in concrete for the 
reason that robbers and white ants would leave us no posts at all in 
a very brief while, were we to make use of wood. 


4. The Reason Why we need two more Cottages $1,000. 


A school grows, and its work expands, if there is life and suc- 
cess. Neither of these things can take place without calling for 
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more employees. We cannot have employees without providing | 
quarters for them to live in. Weare planning to make a ‘“ Model 
Village’”’ of our employees’ homes, something that will be worth 
while for the people to observe as a model, and thus add to our 
influence as an Institute. In the meantime more room for employees 
on the place is greatly needed. | 


5,6. ‘The Reason Why” we need a Santtation Plant and Water 
Supply $4,000. 


The climate is tropical, the weather always hot. Insanitary 
conditions prevail, and we live under the dark shadow of frequent- 
ly probable epidemics of disease. ‘The use the people make of 
wells is a constant subject for platform lectures on health. ‘Don’t 
bathe on the edge of the Well,’ ‘ Don’t let the water you wash your 
clothes in go back into the well’—these and a score of other injunc- 
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tions ate constantly heard. But when the people cafnot afford a 
wash-basin, much less a tub, when they travel on foot, sleep on the 
ground by the road-side, they don’t know any other way but to stand 
by the well and pour water over themselves for a bath, andrub out 
their one garment on a stone close by, drying one end in the wind 
while they wash the other end. Itis only upon such a primitive 
scale of living that our funds permit us to live in the Schools of 
India, and as long as the economic condition of the people is so 
low, it might not be the part of wisdom to provide more comforts 
Or conveniences than they can afford in their home; but last year, 
on my return from Ameriea I found typhoid fever in the school, 
and saw a suecession of girls taken away to hospitai to die or to 
become broken in health for life. We sought out the Health Offi- 
cers of the Government, tried to get our well water analysed, 
endeavoured to trace the sources of the disease. It was all sicken- 
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ingly futile. There was the form of things without the reality, We 
had a few months without a case, but now there is another, Can 
you wonder, that we wish some way by which we may keep our 
water supply safe from intection, and thus safeguard the lives of 
those committed to our care? On this place are about 200 people 
for whom we feel a great responsibility. 

Let me tell you about :one of these, though the story bevins 
far from Rachanyapuram. 
On the west coast of India, in the fertile land of Malabar there 
lived a Zemindar, one of the wealthy land owners of the country. 
He was of the straitest sect of Brahmins, and as the custom was, 
the priestly head of the family. On the wide grounds of the ances- 
tral home was a tank for religious bathing, and a temple erected 
for the family gods. Every member of the family must proceed 
at 5 o'clock in the morning to perform religious abiutions in this 
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tank, standing waist-deep in the water, and then go to the temple in 
their dripping garments to prostrate themselves before the gods, 
and to put the sacred ashes upon their foreheads. Afterward they 
would gather in the family hall to partake of the morning meal, 
still shivering in wet clothing whether well or ill, whether strong 
or feeble, rejoicing at least, in the sense of religious duties strictly 
performed. 


When the youngest son of this orthodox Brahmin family sud- 
denly asserted his intention of attending a Mission School, it cre- 
ated surprise and opposition, until the father, probably thinking it 
a boyish whim, gave his consent. The boy himself could give no 
very clear reason for this whim, for he was not drawn to either the 
missionaries or their teachings. It was his amusement to mock at 
both; yet in the wonderful providence of God his heart was finally 
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touched by both, and the love of Christ found him to the deepest 
depths of his being. | : 


When he courageously and openly confessed Christ, the stir 
was so great in his native place, it was necessary to find a refuge 
elsewhere, and a time of vicissitude followed. The great war was 
declared, and Britain was fighting Turkey in Mesopotamia. This 
young Christian, suffering the loss of home and family and property 
by reason of his Christian confession, threw himseif into the conflict, 
and spent four years of great hardship in Mesopotamia, an officer in 
an Indian regiment. 

Towards the close of the War there appeared at Rachanyapu- 
ram, one midnight, a fair young Brahmin woman, whose large and 
lustrous black eyes looked straight and intently into one’s own as 
she told her story. At the age of four she was married to a boy 
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- not much older than herself. Within a few weeks the boy died, 


~ and she a widow for life destined to all the shame and contumely 


heaped upon a Brahmin widow’s head. Her father was in the service 
of an Indian Raja, and was a kindly man, fond of his little widowed 
daughter. She was permitted to go to a school near by. ‘The 
teacher was a Christian woman, and used oiten to tell the story 
of the gracious Gospel. The little child would say in her home 
that she was a Christian, but this was held as child’s prattle. The 


indulgent parents postponed the ceremonies of shaving the head, 
' of changing the silken garments for the coarse widow’s garb; until, 
_ at last, the family priest refused to perform the marriage ceremonies 
| for a younger sister unless she were banished from the happy com- 


pany, as a widow should be. The mother’s heart was broken, but 


the Christian teacher told her of a place where a widow would meet 


with loving care. One evening just at dusk a little cart crept out of 
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that town with a young woman who was thus facing caste and clan | 
and religious prejudice, turning her back on house and friends to be- 
come a follower of the Lord Jesus. At Rachanyapuram she found 
anew home, and new friends. There in the last year of the War 
Lotus-flower was baptized Elizabeth. 

In the meantime the young Lieutenant, who had been fighting 
on the sandy wastes and burning plains of Mesopotamia had come 
back to India, suffering greatly from the hardships of war-time, 

but marvelling that he was still alive. The courts had awarded 
- him a maintenance from the family property but he had no mind to 
make use of it. He undertook an unwonted work, learned it from 
the bottom up, and became Spinning Master in large cotton-mills, | | 
where he now has a thousand men under him. His only home was 
a single room in a Y.M.C.A. hostel. It was not infrequently sug- 
gested to him that he marry, and his reply always was ‘‘ That is as] | 
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‘Lord may will. If I marry I should like to marry an orphan like 
.myself,”’ for it was his wont to say * I have both father and mother, 
-yet I am an orphan.” | 

i 

| flies fast and hard in India. Space will not permit us t~ tell how at 
‘last these two orphans found each other, nor of the pretty wedding 
‘which ‘took place here in April, when Brahmin friends, not them- 
selves Christians, came to do them honor, nor of the happy journey 
to the new home where they were met by hundreds uf the mill peo- 
ple, nor of the little Christian home when Elizabeth Lotus-flower is 
now the loved and honored wife instead of what she might have 
been—a shaven headed widow in a coarse garb the drudge of the 
family, whose inauspicious presence must be endured without love 


or consideration. 
It was a striking coincidence which brought back on the very 


‘There was just such an orphan at Rachanyapuram, and rumor. 
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day our ex-soidier presented himself here another Brahmin “ child- 
widow ”’ from far away Federated Malay States, with her husband and 
little family of four bright children. When Light-of-Joy was mar- 
ried from the Bible School where she had taken refuge, it was pro- 
bably the first re-marriage of a Brahmin widow which had ever 


taken place in this part of the country. 


Other women, high caste, have found shelter here and liberty 
to worship God according to their belief in Christ; and with them, 
many Christian women have had doors of service opened to them, 
and young girls have found a way for education. These women 
are in themselves ‘‘ The Reason Why,” we continue to ask for th 
way and means to help them. 


} 


Yours 4 India’s women, 


Eva (Y. Fuifla 
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Miss Swift’s Letter No. 5 


FROM RACHANYAPURAM 
THE CHRISTIAN WOMAN’S ASSOCIATION 


THE WOMAN’S EXCHANGE. HEADQUARTERS OF THE CHRISTIAN WOMAN’S 
' ASSOCIATION, MADURA, S. INDIA : 
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No. 5. 


THE Lucy PERRY NOBLE INSTITUTE FOR WoMEN, 
RACHANYAPURAM, MADURA, S. INDIA. 


April, 1925. 
DEAR FRIENDS, 


In Madura City there is a Christian Woman’s Association with 
some hundreds of members. ‘These members are the Indian women 
of the three Protestant Churches represented here—the Anglican, the 
Church of Sweden, and the South India United Church. The Associa- 
tion may be described as “the women of the Churches at work.” 
We have long been wanting a place to work from, and when we 


. 
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gathered on April 4, 1925, to open the building we had been striving 
and praying for, it was a happy day indeed. Some said it was a red- 
letter day for Madura. | 
The building is white, with red-tiled roof, and woodwork painted 
green, and to our eyes it was pleasant to see. It was once an Indian 
residence with very small rooms, but we undertook to alter and make 
additions, with the result that we have a pleasant home for the Associa- 
tion with such accommodation as is most needed at present. The 
audience hall will seat 300 persons, and is a pleasant room with three 
large arches on one side, filled in with an iron grille, and opening on to a 
smallinner court. The office is small, but will nicely serve the purpose, 
as will also the room set aside for prayer. Upstairs are five bedrooms 
with verandahs ; and a kitchen, storeroom, and dining porch are also 
provided. Behind, and on a lower level, reached by a stair way,is a 
recreation ground of fair size. 
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The building is paid for in part only. “We have undertaken and 
finished the work with funds made available temporarily. We need 
$3,500 to complete the payments on the land and the wall enclosing it, 
and on the additions and renovations. We trust that friends may yet 
be found who would be willing to make an investment here for this 
work of the Kingdom. Many already know what it is, but there may 
be some readers of this letter for whom some information as to its 
history and nature may not be out of order. 

How the Work Began. 1n1915 acommittee of 15 men were pray- 
ing earnestly and oft for the South India United Church, that it might 
be endued with new life, and aroused to a stronger sense of its mission. 
It was felt that the lay membership of churches counted for very 
little in the evangelization of India, and there was a strong conviction 
that until the Christians, personally and individually, and with hearts warm 
towards humanity because full of love for the Lord Christ, should move 
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forward into positive endeavours for the salvation of those around and 
nearest them, there could be little hope of evangelizing India by the 
paid agencies and the organizations effected from foreign lands. These 
last are all good, but in many ways remain extraneous to the real 
and natural life of the communities to which they minister, but of the 
life of which they are neither the result nor the expression. Life, love, 
reality of service, earnest convictions, living testimony, all these wete 
held in view as needed by the Christians when the great evangelistic 
campaign was organized in 1915. Committees were appointed, the 
Christians were set to house-to-house visiting, and thousands of 
Hindus were brought out to the meetings, for which great preparation 
was made. 

A Woman’s Committee was also formed. Every Christian home 
was visited, every Christian woman interviewed. ‘The response was 
good. These women formed themselves into 41 neighbourhood 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE AUDIENCE HALL OF THE WOMAN’S EXCHANGE, 
MADURA, S. INDIA | 
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groups, or “circles,” for prayer for the salvation of India, for Bible 
study to learn the will of God, and for a message to give out in His 
name. Indian leaders were found for these prayer bands. The 
women sought out their non-Christian neighbours, talked with them 
of Christ, invited and brought them to the meetings. In these, the 
Gospel was preached by word and song, and shown in pictures and 
with the cinema. The numbers of women increased day by day 
until at last our palm-leaf shed would not hold them. They came, 
rich and poor, high and low, in silks and in rags, and sat together 
listening to the Word of His grace. They brought their children 
with them in hundreds. These were cared for, and games and play 
and song kept them happy on the lawn while the mothers were set free 
to hear the preaching. 

The effect of all this was good for the Christian women. Num- 
bers, wealth, power, social status, are largely with the Hindus (non- 
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Christians). Christians have protected themselves from arrogance, 
from insult, sometimes from persecution, by living to themselves, very 
largely withdrawn from contact with Hindus. ‘They have lacked con- 
fidence of approach, they have often lacked a grasp of the message they 
have to give, they have too often lacked faith in a power strong enough 
to bring that message home to the hearts and consciences of the un- 
believers. But the efforts they made in that year inspired these 
women with a belief that effort would not be unavailing, that achieve- 
ment would be possible, that service could be rendered, that something 
worth while could be done, that the Spirit of God would work with 
them. 

How the Work Continued. The great meetings came to an end, 
and we had to ask ourselves the question whether all our work should 
end with them. The women’s answer was “ No,” and we therefore 
did not disband. The committee became a council, the leaders 
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of the prayer bands, or “ circles,’ became a workers’ band, the 
membership of the circles continued to meet week by week. We 
took a new name, and became “ The Christian Woman’s Association.” 
We rented a building in which to carry on, appointed a Secretary 
whose business should be to visit the Christian women in their homes, 
meet with them in their prayer circles, help them in their Bible 
study, receive visitors at “The Woman’s Exchange,” as we called our 
building, help the Christians to carry on in all lines of service there 
rendered. The idea of the name that we gave the building was not 
commercial, but spiritual. Freely you have received of the grace, the 
blessing of God, the gift of salvation in His Son; freely give of these 
blessings to others. In giving you will doubtless also receive blessing, 
Spiritual interchange—such is the idea embodied in the name of the 
building. There we held many meetings for women, largely attended. 
Many women came for prayer, for comfort, for the consolation of 
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friendliness, and very varied indeed were the ministries there 
carried on. 

When we were to give up the building because of the excessive 
rental, we hoped to find another in which to continue for a time; but 
we were all aware of the fact that the city did not contain a building 
permanently available for us and suitable for our purposes. The 
women held a meeting, organized by themselves, to which they in- 
vited me, and they presented to me a petition signed by 500 persons, 
among them judges, barristers, college professors, teachers in high 
schools, as well os those who were members of the Association. 
This petition was for a building from which to work. It was not for 
money for support, or for any selfish end of personal benefit, but for 
a way of effectual service. 

It was impossible for me to fail to make an effort to bring that 
desired and longed-for building into existence, and I am still working 
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that it may be finally paid for. I wish to most earnestly thank all 
who have been fellow-workers to that end. I can but ask again that 
you will continue with me in prayer that the money still needed may 
be provided. In the meantime the building is in existence, is legally 
safeguarded, and is available for use. The question now is, 

What the Work Will Be in Future. The organization at present 
consists of: 

1. A Council, of 25 members; 

2. A Leaders’ Committee, of 39 members, ie. a workers’ band, 

leading prayer and Bible study circles ; 

3. A membership of 678 by our last census, gathered into 39 
circles, 

The officers are a President, who is also Treasurer, a Vice-Presi- 
dent, and a Secretary with an Assistant. Our object is to enlist every 
Christian woman as a worker for Christ, to preach the unsearchable 
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riches of Christ to women and children, and to render any service that 
we may, after the example of our Lord and in His spirit. We have 
in view certain definite lines of service, some of which we have been 
carrying on these several years. They are: 

l. Meetings. A Programme Committee meets three times a 
year, draws up a plan upon which to work during the following term, 
prints the list of meetings with date, place, hour, and names of leaders, 
and places this card in the hands of the membership. ‘These meetings 
are of a varied kind: 

(1) Gospel Preaching, by song and lyric, by aid of lantern and 
pictures, by word of mouth. 
| (2) Children’s Meetings. Many hundreds of little children have 

been gathered in to hear the Gospel stories. Classes have been held 

for these, and volunteer bands from the schools have taught them. 

(3) Health Lectures. Ina town where contagions rage, where 
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THE DINING PORCH, AND ENTRANCE TO THE RECREATION GROUND OF THE 
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nearly every doorstep is over an open drain of unthinkable filth, 
human life is sadly cheap. It is therefore a real service, when plague 
is prevalent, if we can induce women to consent to inoculation 
rather than run away in a panic; or to take measures against 
cholera when that fell disease is mowing down its victims, young 
and old. Many friendly talks have been given, and much literature 
circulated by this Association, and women have been helped and 
encouraged to come to our hospitals for medical aid. | 

(4) General Knowledge Talks. Helpful and interesting talks have 
been given about persons and places, about events and facts. To 
women so shut away from knowledge and opportunity it has been 
worth while to give a wider horizon. 

2. A Hostel. Christian girls and women are going out into 
many lines of business and professional work. The majority of 
teachers in schools conducted by non-Christians are still from the 
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Christian community, as also the majority of nurses in hospitals. The 
medical practitioners are largely Christians. Sometimes the condi- 
tions for living, in the place where work is available, are quite wrong 
for young women who are alone. We are opening a hostel or home 
in “The Woman’s Exchange” for as many such women workers as 
can be accommodated. ; The rules provide that the hostel be 
largely self-regulating through a committee of the girls’ own choosing, 
and we look forward to the help of these young Christian women as 
fellow-workers in all the good undertakings of the Association, while 
offering them a home under its auspices. 

3. Reading-Room. 'There is no reason why Christian and 
Hindu alike should not make large use of the audience hall, office and 
prayer-room. Good books may there be found, musical instruments 
are provided, and a happy hour may be spent in song, and games 
may be played, Leisure hours may be well spent, 
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4. Recreation Ground. A pleasant garden in which to walk, a 
badminton court upon which to play, a pavilion in which to sit and 
enjoy the flowers, all these are among the privileges offered to mem- 
bers and non-members alike. It still remains true that pleasures 
and opportunities that appeai to the Western mind as delightful 
and desirable have often little charm for the Oriental. It is also 
true that the Christian community needs socializing influences, and 
we look forward to much benefit resulting from a larger use of the 
opportunities afforded for pleasant social life at “The Woman’s 
Exchange.” 

In view of all that has been done in years past and of all we hope 
to do in the years to come, and of the long labours to secure the build- 
ing to work from, April 4, the day when we met to dedicate this new 
home for The Christian Woman’s Association, was a happy day indeed. 
The meeting was conducted by an Indian lady, and about 25 others took 
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part. They spoke of the work as it related to Christians and to non- 
Christians, and as to the possibilities of Social Service. They gave their 
testimonies as to the past, spoke of the present, told of their hopes for 
the future. Some visiting friends gave us words of cheer and encour- 
agement. Messages were read from others not able to be present. 
Some of these expressed the conviction that ‘The Woman’s Ex- 
change’ was “ going to make a great contribution to the Christian life 
of Madura”’; and that “‘ the opportunities and possibilities afforded for 
concentrated work by the new building are very great.” The belief 
was expressed that “it is the beginning of a great work among women 
in Madura.” ‘“‘ May this work unite the Christian women of Madura 
in a common effort to draw all the women of this great city to our 
Lord and Master, and may His Spirit and purpose prevail mightily in 
all their undertakings,” was the good wish of one who also sent a 
welcome donation towards the building fund. Another wrote, “ May 
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the ‘Exchange’ be God’s instrument in Madura for bringing His 
light into the lives of those who sit in darkness, and for showing the 
joy and beauty of service to those who already know Him.” Still 
another said, “‘ Please accept my heartiest congratulations for the final 
achievement of an unique and much-needed enterprise. I am sure 
that the work of the: Association will be of unusual benefit to the 
women of the city of Madura.” 

As to the building, the achievement will be final when at last it 
is paid for, and | trust that I shall yet have the joy of seeing this 
finality. 

The Association has chosen a golden circle for its sign. It 
makes a beautiful symbol of that unity in service and unbroken 
continuity which we are striving for. Dear friends in the homeland, 
when you come this way, come and see us at the sign of “ The Golden 
Circle.” You will find us on the outer street (Veli Vitht), which once 
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encircled the town under its high walis. There is now no frowning 
fortress with its guns and soldiers, but I trust that these soldiers of 
the Cross will do valiantly for the help of humanity in this ancient 
town. 


Yours, for the women of India, 


Eva M. SwIrt, 
President, Christian Woman’s Association. 


PRINTED AT THE WESLEYAN MISSION PRESS, MysorE City—1925. 
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Miss Swift’s Letter No, 6. 


FROM RACHANYAPURAM 
A YEAR OF WORK AT THE WOMAN’S EXCHANGE 
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No. 6, 
RACHANYAPURAM, 
Mapvra, S. 
July, 1926. 


DEAR FRIENDS :— 


It is now a full year since I sent out a printed letter to my 
scattered circle in America. Letter No. 5 told you of the very 
happy occasion when we opened the new building that we call 
‘“The Woman’s Exchange,’ which is the head-quarters for the 
volunteer work of the women of the Churches of Madura. As you 
know, such of these women as have enrolled themselves for service, 
constitute the ‘‘ Christian Woman’s Association.”’ The membership 
meets weekly in 28 Bible Study and Prayer Circles, led chiefly 
by Indian women, missionary women giving assistance in a few 
places only. 
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I think of these neighborhood groups, meeting weekly, as a 
great opportunity for some one who could give full time to visiting 
these hundreds of women, organizing courses of Bible Study for 
them, and leading them out into definite lines of volunteer Service 
for the Master. 


As an Association we continue to maintain the aim of dnitatine 
every Christian woman as a worker for Christ, and the new building 
is intended to help the woinen of Madura to visualize their own 
large opportunity, and to afford them a place where ideals may be 
realized ; and the first year’s use of the building is promising for. 
the future. 


Work at ‘‘ The Weanali’ s Exchange’’ began on June 20th, 1925 
with a Council meeting, when tea was served to a happy party of 
Council members and guests, and the two Secretaries were installed 


in their new home. Miss Elizabeth Alasu is the head Secretary, 
assisted by Mrs. Kamalathai a convert from Hinduism who found 
her opportunity for education and training for service at Rachanya- 
puram. 


The affairs of the Association have been conducted by a Coun: 
cil of 15, representatives from the Churches and Missions. This 
has met once in each of the three terms of work in the year; as also > 
the Program Committee, whose suggestions for work are printed 
each term for circulation: among the membership. 


In letter No. 5 we mentioned many lines of work as feasible, 
some of them such as we had already been doing for some years, 
and some of them entirely new: At the end of this first year of 
work in the new building, we can say that we have carried out 
every proposal therein made, and that plans have become actual 
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history. The work done may be classified under two heads as 
‘© Work done for Christians ’’, and ‘*‘ Work done by Christians for non- 
Christians ’’. 


A. Work hor Christians :— 


1. The Hostel :—There are, in Madura, a number of schools 
for non-Christian girls, conducted by the missions, the municipality, 
or government, or by private bodies. The majority of teachers in 
all these schools are young women from the Christian community, a 
fact which is testimony as to the results of missions, and the value 
of the services rendered by Christians in the life of India. The 
majority of nurses and compounders in the Municipal Hospital and 
Dispensaries of the town are also Christians, and it sometimes hap- 
pens that there are not suitable living arrangements for these 
workers. We were therefore happy to open on July Ist, 1925, a 
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Hostel or Home in the Woman’s Exchange for such young women. 
This has been placed under the care of a Board of Management, 
which drew up regulations for its conduct. The interior affairs have 
been managed by a committee from among the Hostel members, 
and Miss Elizabeth has rendered assistance as house-mother. Bible 
classes have been conducted for these young women, and the devo- 
tional meetings and social opportunities of the comfortable home 
have been matters of special privilege. 


Visitors as well have been received from time to time. A gra- 
duate of the Calcutta University, now a teacher of Sanscrit, a most 
interesting woman living a strangely ascetic life, came there to 
spend her holiday, and others, some of whom we shall speak of more 
in detail below, have come there for instruction in the ‘‘ Way of 
Christ’’ while in general the Visitor’s Register shows 469 names. 


2. The Library :—The gift of a book-case from one of the 
Association members, gave us a way of caring for the 110 books 
which form the nucleus of a library. These are being gradually 
added to by members, and we were glad to see that they were being 
used even by Brahmin ladies of the neighborhood, and by members 
of the Recreation club and others. The audience hall of the build- 
ing is in constant use as a common gathering place, and the papers 
and magazines placed on the tables there have been very welcome. 

3. Recreation Club:—I wrote of my venture of faith in pur- 
chasing a piece of land which lay just back of the building, and 
which I felt to be so desirable both as a recreation ground, and as a 
means of securing safety and privacy for the women resident at the 
Exchange. I made an arrangement which permitted payments by 
instalments and took over the land. To make it of use we had to 
venture further and enclose it with a high wall, which added a third 


to its cost. We made a walk and planted flowers, laid down a 


bed of gravel tor a badminton court, and here a party of young 


Indian women have come in the afternoons after their teaching 
and work in hospital were over, for a little play and social 
lite, sometimes stopping for chat and to read the papers. They 
formed their own club, and pay their own expenses, even contribut- 
ing something toward the cost of the court and the general expenses 
of the Association. This club was challenged by the missionary 
women of the American College and the club won the game. They 
gave areturn invitation to the missionaries, and again won the 
game, but consoled their defeated guests by serving an excellent 


Indian tea. ‘These little social occasions are sure to be excellent in 
effect. 


#. Social Gatherings:—A very happy afternoon was spent. in 
games and talk when the teachers of the municipal schools were 
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invited. Mrs. Miller organized the games and these were entered 
into with vim and spirit by the invited guests. On severai occasions 
ouests were invited to share a meal, and the excellent curries served 
by the Hostel members were greatly enjoyed by all, ne sired the 
missionaries who had the bonour of an invitation, 


5. Visits to Association members :—In Madura we count some- 
thing over 500 members, and it is a very important part of the 
Secretary’ Ss duties to visit these as far as possible, and to render aid, 
wherever desired, to the Leaders of the weekly circles, Jt meant a 
great deal of devoted work on the part of Miss Elizabeth that 419 
such visits were made. The President succeeded in supplementing 
this to a small degree, her work at Rachanyapuram making it diff- 
cult to do even a small part of what is desirable. This is the very. 
heart and soul of the work as pertains to the membership, and one 


longs to see more of jt done. The people greatly value friendly 
visits, and especially if there is time for prayer in their homes, and 
fortunately, this is a part of the work which need not be limited by 


the time of one or two, but is one to which all the missionary 
women can make contribution. 


6. Meetings for Christian Women:—In July several special 
meetings were conducted at the Exchange by Pastor Mallis 
who represents the One by One Working Band. Later, Miss Jeya- 
mani Taylor, once President of this Association and now a mis- 
sionary of the National Missionary Society, gave a very interesting 
account of her work. ‘The Members of the Council and Leaders of 
Circles met the Deputation from the American Board on the occasion ~ 
of their visit to Madura. The President gave a course of Study 
on the ‘“‘Amens”’ of the Bible to a class meeting on Sundays, and > 
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a weekly circle led by Mrs. Abraham, held its meetings at the 
Exchange. 


7. Sewing Circle: —Mrs. Chelliah gathered a number of the 
West Gate members into a sewing circle which gathered from time 
to time and made clothing for sale. 


8. Centenary Work:—This Association is interested in the 
serious and difficult problem of illiteracy among Christian women, 
and tried to do something towards solving it by sending out bands of 
workers into the villages. The plan of work was to locate a band in 
a village where there was a considerable number of illiterate Chris- 
tian women and from which one or more other villages could be 
reached A survey of the condition of the families ot the congrega- 
tion was made, whether any had schooling, whether any owned a 
Bible, whether any one member could read. Family prayers were 
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led by the workers from house to house, the people were read to and 
instructed, and encouraged to make themselves tidy to go to Church. 
A number of women were enrolled to learn to read, and three months 
spent in one center and four months in another in intensive effort to 
get the women forward, while the objective held in view always was 
to put the Bible into their hands. The first leader was Miss Frances 
Dhyriam, an experienced teacher who had had more than two years 
of College work with Normal training. She was furnished with a 
full set of slides illustrating the readers and a portable lantern as an 
aid in this teaching. She succeeded in teaching 6 women at her first 
center to actually read, and got 22 others well on. When she remov- 
ed to her second center a permanent worker was placed in the village 
to continue. At the second center was one of the congregations which 
make a good showing in our statistics, but the women, who are nearly 
all day-laborers or wood-cutters, had been allowed to go on for three 
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generations with little success in persuading any to learn to read, 
with the result that they were so established in ignorance as to be 
satisfied with it, and indifferent to opportunity—a fatal mistake in 
mission work. A nominal adherence, with practical ignorance of 
everything which pertains to the truth of Christianity is one of those 
shameful things we have to give account of. Miss Frances did heroic 
work in this congregation for four months. We cannot think of her 
teachings and exhortations, of the prayer and reading from house to 
house as lost, though there was not large success in inducing the 
women to learn to read. The non-Christian women however, from 
five villages sought her out, begged for her teaching and her prayers, 
almost besieged her house, and seemed more open to Christian 
instruction than the Christians, on whose behalf may be alleged the 
one excuse of their arduous day-labor, and of physical fatigue. The 
conditions of work demanded great forgetfulness of self on the part 
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of the workers. At one time Miss Frances swam a rushing stream 


neck high to get to a village for visiting the women; and at another, 


during the heavy rains, she climbed up a ladder on to the roof of her 
leaking house, carrying loads of sand which she pounded down to 
stop the leaks, while careless men stood by looking on Miss Eliza- 
beth Alasu spent her holiday in similar work, enrolling a considerable 
number of women for learning, and leaving behind a permanent 
worker. One happy feature of this effort, carried on for 8 months, 
was the number of visits from volunteer workers from Madura, all 
of which we felt to be valuable evidence of interest and willingness 
to serve when the way is pointed out. We shall try to do something 
more along these lines, and hope it will be an encouragement to the 
local workers, and an incitement to the Christian women to improve 
themselves as to their spiritual life. 
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B. Work by Christian Women for Non-Christians:— 


1. Medical Lectures:—In co-operation with the Municipality dur- 
ing its recent ‘‘ Health Week ’’, several of the leading teachers in 
~ our higher schools, and the Licensed Medical Practitioners and Lady 
Apothecaries from the Mission Hospital and Municipal Dispensaries 
and Hospital, gave two medical lectures daily to considerable groups 
of women in various places in the town for one week. ‘These were 
illustrated by lantern pictures, and were arranged for in consulta- 
tion with the Y.M.C.A. Secretary and Municipal medical workers 
by the Secretary vf the C.W.A. During the year other lectures 
were given as a part of our regular work, the overworked Indian 
L.M.P’s. of our hospital giving valuable service, as well as the 
missionary workers. 


2. Lemperance Talks ;—It er been very interesting to see 
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the groups of Hindu and Mohammedan women gathered to see the 
lantern pictures illustrating the ruin of a family, the husband and 
father of which had given himself to drink. This condition is all ~ 
too common in India as elsewhere, and the women followed the 
story with sighs and tears as the pictures were thrown on the screen, 


and Miss Klizabeth’s appeal on these occasions was very kind and 
tender. 


3. Sunday Schools and Meetings for Children:—The teachers 
from the Municipal Schools have sometimes brought their class 
children to have a good play at the Exchange, the large hall there 
affording good room for games. Every week a Sunday School was 
held and the children gathered in from the street. Several special 
meetings for children were arranged, and the workers were rejoiced 
to have the help of Miss Swan, who is to take up the work of the 
Hindu Girls’ School of the Mission. 
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4. Gospel preaching with the aid of the Lantern Pictures: —Were 
the work of the Association to stop with its benefits to Christian 
women it would be well worth while, yet it would remain far short 
of fulfilling its primary object. ‘‘ Freely ye have received, freely 
vive’’ is the motto we have chosen. In that giving we may include 
all forms of service, yet there is the one great and precious gift 
without which all giving were poor indeed. The good news of God 
in Christ reconciling the world to Himself, is the one essential thing 
we have to share, and to withhold that would be to impoverish all our 
efforts. We have entered, as stated above, upon many forms of ser- 
vice, but have by no means forgotten this message of life and hope. 
In our preachings we have made large use of the Balopticon which I 
brought from America on my return. The Scripture story illustrated 
by the picture on the screen is simply told to a group of women 
gathered at the Exchange, or in the courtyard of some friendly Hindu, 
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and the ‘‘ old, old story’”’ listened to until a late hour by a group of 
Hindu or Mohammedan women and children, and, sometimes, men 
also. There is ajoy in telling the story and the workers always 
return much thrilled and enthused by the experience of trying to 
make Christ known, His Jove and His salvation proclaimed. 


5. Lyrical Preachings:—Mrs. James, a leading teacher at 
Rachanyapuram has a special taste for singing the Gospel, and under 
the auspices of the Association has given the Bible Students the 


opportunity of sharing in meetings in the suburbs when the Gosjel 
was pieached in song. 


6. Other Preaching Services: —Iwas present at one of these 
meetings when the recent convert, whose story we tell below, 
addressed a group of high-caste Hindu women and girls, and gave 
her testimony for Christ by telling the story of her wanderings; and 
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I saw the wonder and eager interest with which they follywed her to 
the door, and heard the sighs of some whom we know to be true 
believers in the Lord, but whose hearts are torn by the thought ot 
their homes and children. We have ever with us the sad problem 
of the denial by the Hindu family of religious liberty to the individual, 
and with the joy of telling the story comes also the sadness of know- 
ing the cost of confession to the Hindu woman. Such Gospel meet- 
ings have been led by several Indian Christian women and the 
arrangements for these and all other meetings have been made 
largely without missionary assistance. 


| The Assistant Secretary has also done a sieeinaiiiie amount of 
friendly visiting in Hindu homes, inviting the women to meeting's 
and teaching them individually. 


7, Statistics: —We summarize this work in the following table 
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of statistics, which is not by any means a complete statement of. all 
that has been done: 


I. Social Work 


“No, No. present. 
1. Entertainments 9 76 
2. Health Talks 14 | 2102 
3. Temperance Lantern Lecture : ee 359 
4, Christmas Social “a 286 
II. Gospel Work 
1. Lantern Preachings 1841 


2. Lyrical Preachings 3 

3. Gospel Talks 3 3 

4. Children’s Meetings 4 397 
5. Sunday School 


III. Meetings for Christians 


1. Bible Study Class 10 98 
?. Meetings for Christian Women 14 743 
3. Visits made to Christian 
Women (77 days) ) 419 
Total Aggregate of Attendance 7541 


8. Zhe Health of the Work:-—Statistics are but a bare skeleton, © 
and to clothe these with human interest requires some imagination. 
Can you think of the Hindu woman coming into the Exchange. 
_and finding a soft-voiced kindly-mannered: woman ready to receive 

her, to teach her if she wishes to be taught, to sing or pray with 
her, to listen to the tale of her troubles, to direct her to One mighty 
to help? This visitor may stay as long as she wishes without 
feeling that she is interfering with anybody’s necessary business, 
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and she is at home in the surroundings. Thena Christian woman 
may come in and find the privacy for prayer in the Prayer-Room 
which she cannot find in her own home, and may stay to talk over 
the plans for service which have been suggested from head-quarters. 
A girl or woman wishing to learn to read will find books on the 
table and some one ready to teach her. A woman wishing to be 
definitely instructed in Christian truth may find a Willing guide into 
the ‘* Way of Christ’’. 


These are not imaginary illustrations, but actual cases, Of 
those thus helped into a new and living faith in Christ we teil the 
story of two women whose condition was not quite ordinary. In 
India there are many mendicant religious orders. It has been said 
indeed that half India lives on the other half. Beggary is nota 
disgrace, but the highest evidence of piety, by which a man 
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renounces worldly possessions, and devotes himself to God. Some 
of these orders wear an orange yellow robe, some a long white 
robe; some shave the hair, other ‘‘cultivate’’ it, as their expres-- 
sion is; that is, allow it to growlong, never comb or wash it, and 
wear the filthy matted ropes of it in a coil around the head. Such 
religious devotees wander from temple to temple, from shrine to 
shrine, living upon the charity of the people. It is one of the’ 
commonest of sights to see him of the yellow or white robe, or no 
robe at all, standing before the door calling out in the name of 
some god, or singing some sacred song, and some one will come 
out and put money into the beggars’ bowl or give a plantain 
leaf full of rice. Of the yellow robe and the matted hair was 
Muthammal, a woman born of a priestly family, the men of which 
tended the shine of the village god. In her horoscope, or pro- 
~phecied by a sannyasi as is said by some, was the statement that 
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she herself would become a wandering sannyasi or devotee when 
her daughter should be only three months old. This was actually 
fulfilled when she forsook her three months’ old infant and put on 
the yellow robe and began her wanderings. Benares is more than a 
thousand miles away but she travelled the distance on foot, and 
from east to west, from north to south in this Presidency she visited 
the sacred places and bathed in the confluence of the waters. She 
took her beggars’ bowl with her and asked alms from door to door 
until she had enough to build a ‘‘ madam’’ anda shrine, and she 
induced four other women to join her way of life. They lived 
_ there in that rest-house at the source of the Vaigai River when not 
wandering on some pilgrimage. 


In the meantime the daughter grew up and married, and while. 
still but a young and attractive girl, was left a widow. A young 
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Christian man not of her caste wished to marry her. Itis so great 
a crime for a widow to re-marry and especially to marry out of 
caste, her. brother thought himselt within the bounds of righteous- 
ness when, as was reported, he threatened to kill her, and drove 
her from the house. She was brought to Rachanyapuram to be 
taught of Christ. Her wandering mother heard of her here, and 
came to see her. I confess that we dreaded that mother’s visits. 
There was the yellow robe, the filthy hair, the beggar’s ingratiating 
whine, the insincere simper, the exaggerated enthusiasm which 
failed to win confidence; but the teachers and matrons were kind 
and knew how much she needed the true salvation. She was told 
of Christ, and ere long we found her listening, with tears flowing 
down her cheeks. She sighed and moaned over her sins. ‘ Will 
He save me, a great sinner?’’ was her question. She came several 
times, and then disappeared for some months. When she came 
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again her hair was cut and clean. She had taken off her yellow robe 
und given away her beggars’ bowl. She asked to be allowed to 
come to the Exchange and there to be taught more by Miss Elizabeth 
of the way of salvation. She used to rise very early and would set 
crooning to herself when she thought all others were asleep—‘ I 
am a great great sinner’’, she would say. This was the woman 
who, some months later, after she had confessed Christ in baptism, 

bravely stood before a company of high-caste Hindu women and 
girls, and told the story of her wanderings cver India and how at 
last she had found God in Christ. 


fk is of the shaven head and white robe. No beggar’s 
tone in her voice, a quiet-faced woman with eyes that look straight 
at you, unconscious of herself. Her husband died and eight 
children, her little store of property was all stolen. She thought 
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God had emptied her life that should be all devoted to Him; so she 
‘put on the white robe and began her travels. She aiso wandered 
from the mountains to the sea-shore to all the sacred shrines, but— 
she told me—she never worshipped any idol at any shrine. In her 
wandering she had heard ” Christ. She was ill, and she came to the 
Mission hospital, on the way to a shrine she became acquainted 
with a good Christian woman, and thus, with many links in the 
‘chain of influence, she was gradually drawn to the truth. She 
came to Madura, and there again she found her Christian friend, 
and at the Exchange she also found a teacher who daily told of her 
Christ, and now as I write, she is in a Bible Class at Rachanya- 
puram, looking forward with joy to the day when she shall 
make open confession of her faith. We believe that ‘‘ The Woman’s 
_ Exchange’’ has been worth while, and are glad that it was ever 
made possible, 
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9. Affiliations:—The Christian Woman’s Association was first 
organized in Madura City. Later the Christian women of Pasu- 
malai consented to become affiliated with the Madura work, and 
later still this affiliation was extended to other places. Miss Eliza- 
beth was invited by the Pastors in severai regions to organize 
similar Bible Study and Prayer Circles in their congregations, 
This was possible in some places and in others the illiteracy of. the 
women formed an obstacle; but her visits were welcomed by all as 
a matter of Christian fellowship. This affiliation neither changes 
nor destroys any work at present existing, but brings the Christian 
women closer together for mutual inspiration and counsel, for 
fellowship in service; and, if encouraged and extended, this would 
certainly tend to strengthen,ard develop everywhere among them a 
stronger spirit of service. At the annual meeting of the Association 
letters were read from the workers in Kumbum, Kombai, 
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Uttamapalayam, Andipatti, some of these sending in resolutions 
drawn up to the effect that they wished to work in one fellowship 
in the service of the one Master. 


Miss Swift’s Letter No. 10 


FROM RACHANYAPURAM 


The Missionary on Furlough | 
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Letter No. 10 
Address while in America: 
14 Beacon Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 
February, 1930 


Dear Friends :— 

I am once more in this U. S. A. of ours, and have 
been enjoying a rest with friends whose kind welcome will 
be a royal memory to treasure in years to come. 


Leaving India is far from easy. Heart ties are so 
fast bound as to hold very tight. Then, with half the 
world’s distance between, and a year or more of time, one 


feels that no loose ends should be left; and therefore the 
task of reducing one’s personal affairs and possessions to 
complete order must be finished; while bringing up all 
school matters to the top notch, receiving visits and paying 
them among one’s Indian friends, are all very absorbing 
additions to the day’s work. Indian friends are never willing 
to let one leave India without holding farewell meetings 
for the purpose of expressing their gratitude and their 
good wishes. I attended five such meetings and listened 
to addresses so full of kind expressions as to make one 
feel, as I said then, that it was wrong to listen to them. 
Not feeling in the least that I deserved all that shower of 
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praise, I did feel, however, that it was a very great bless- 
ing, and one to be always grateful for, that after nearly 
46 years’ experience of their missionary, the people felt 
like speaking as they did, and that, as one leading man said, — 
“They have spoken as they felt.” 


I came “home” on a freight steamer, 31 days at sea 
between ports, and never left the ship all those days. With 
only three passengers aboard, it was a very quiet voyage, 
but that was as I wished. The most comfortable cabin I 
ever enjoyed and a good little library, a kind Captain, offi- 
cers and men, left me no excuse for complaint of any kind. 


The last word of the Captain was “Come back with 
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us next year,” for I am intending and hoping to get back 
to India towards the close of 1930. In the meantime I 
am hoping to meet many of the friends of our work while 
in this country. I must ask first for leisure to throw off 
the fatigue I brought with me, and also to do some things 
I have never found opportunity to do while in America at 
any time before. I wish to find the time to see a stone 
erected over my father’s grave, and those of my little 
brothers and sister, buried in our family lot in the beau- 
tiful old cemetery at my childhood’s home, in Huntsville, 
Alabama. This may be my last visit to my native land, 
and I should not be happy to go without accomplishing 


this, and without seeing some of my own relatives again, 
in all likelihood for the last time. 


Now I have to confess, dear friends, that I am hoping 
that this last visit to the United States will enable me to 
“finish my job” in India, if I may so speak. There are 
certain things still lacking in our equipment as a school, 
and these, strictly speaking, should have been first things; 
yet have been the most difficult to provide, viz.: a water — 
supply, a sanitation plant, shelter for our farm animals, 
and a very much-needed lighting system. Will our long- 
time friends be patient while I explain to any new readers | 
of this letter that I am speaking of that child of my heart, 


THE LUCY PERRY NOBLE INSTITUTE FOR WOMEN, 
located in MADURA, SOUTH INDIA, and that this Insti- 
tute has at present five sections as follows: 


1. The Bible School, which trains the evangelistic 
women workers of the American Mission, Madura (Ameri- 
can Board). 


2. The Missouri Home-Craft School, which provides 
education for 100 young women from village homes, and 
also opportunity to earn their expenses while in the school, 
doing needlework, weaving and farming; and which gives 
special training for home-making and home-life. 
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3. The Truman Post School, which is a primary school 


where the children on the grounds and some from neigh- 
boring villages, are taught in standards 1-5. 


4. The Rachanyapuram Orphanage: Bible School stu- 
dents are generally widows with little children. These we 
care for during the two years their mothers are preparing 
for work. There are also others, wholly orphaned, who are 
with us permanently. 


5. The Night School: This is for men and boys, who 
live in neighboring hamlets, and who come in after their 
day’s work is over, to learn to read. This school has been 
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widely advertised by reason of the fact that its work has | 
been chosen to make a chapter in two different books on 
educational experiments in India. The Indian people are 
oreatly concerned at present with questions of education, 
-and this interest has brought many Indians, official and 
others, to see the work; until, for awhile, we were almost 
overwhelmed by the number of visitors. The organization 
of our “Home-Life” activities, our model cottages for 
house-keeping, our school bank, and postoffice and shop, 
so simply arranged, yet so useful for educational results, 
have all commended themselves as practical, and as serving’ 
to relate the work of the school to the actual conditions 
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of life to which our students must return in their villages. 


It has been the task of these last 15 years to rebuild 
and. re-establish this Institution on its new grounds. We 
owe grateful thanks to many friends in many states for the | 
- funds for needed buildings. It was my task to erect these. 
We have no factories near where door and window frames 
may be bought at convenience. It is usual to buy the logs 
brought from the teak forests of India or Burma, hire 
sawyers by the day, give them the measurements of beams, 
rafters, doors and windows, and inspect the work one’s self 
while in process. Building therefore calls for a vast amount 
of personal supervision. Most of those erected on our beau- 
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tiful site, called Rachanyapuram (Salvation Place), were 
done without contractors, by buying the materials our- 
selves, hiring the labor, paying according to work done. 
For this work I had the help of only one Indian man, Mr. 
G. Jesudason, the school ‘‘writer” or clerk. He was not 
a trained engineer or builder, and had never done such 
work before we undertook the buildings at Rachanyapuram. 
As a result of the years we have the following buildings: 


1. Wingate Hall: Dormitory for the 100 women and 
girls of the Missouri Home-crafts School, and class rooms 
for the Bible School. 


2. Memorial Homes: Four blocks of small puildings 


forming a quadrangle, and occupied as dormitory by Bible 
School students, and their children, and a number of 
teachers. 


8. The Esther Barton Assembly Hall: Where all as- 
semble for morning prayers, Sunday services, and for all 
special occasions of the school year. 


4. The Truman Post School: Where the smaller chil- 
dren attend school daily. 


5. The Mothers Memorial Nursing-House, which con- 
tains also the Ella Burnham Dispensary and Nurses’ Quar- 
ters: Where we care for our sick and conduct classes in 
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“Family Health” and “Home-Nursing.” Here are also the 
School Bank, Postoffice and School Shop. 


6. Indiana Bungalow : Where the Missionary work- 
ers live. 
7. The Mary Hardin Hall: Containing class rooms 


for the Missouri Home-crafts School, and halls for needle- 
work and weaving. 


This last building was opened and dedicated just be- 
fore I left India, and it was with great joy that we held 
our first meeting there, displaying in large quantity the 
handicrafts of the students—sarees for their own wear, 
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rugs for the floor, and grass mats for sitting and sleeping 
on, towels of all kinds, embroidered articles for household 
use, ladies’ and children’s garments, and many other things 
useful and durable; specimens of their own cookery, vege- 
tables from our gardens, nuts from our cocoa palms, rice 
from our fields. | 


Beside these buildings are smaller ones, cottages for 
teachers and employees. Fencings and walls and some 
needed outbuildings have been erected; yet during these 
years we have done without what has been greatly needed 
from the beginning, viz.: 


1. A Water Supply: We need this for two purposes— 
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for irrigating our fields, and for supplying water for the 
school. | 

We are cultivating 35 acres of rice land and call this 
“The Dallas Farm’’, because friends chiefly in Dallas, Texas, 
enabled us to buy the land. We depend upon the Govern- 
ment for water from the irrigation tanks. We are at the 
end of an “off-take”’ from one of the channels, and our 
supply. of water is never more than enough for one crop 
of rice. With enough water we might get two crops, either 
of rice or grains, thus greatly increasing our annual output 
from the land and thereby easing the financial stress. We 
propose to sink one large irrigation well on each of the 
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three blocks of land under cultivation, then provide an en- 
gine to draw the water for our fields. A tank would be 
needed for storing water and pipes to bring it. We do not 
aspire to have plumbing, such as American buildings and 
homes find so necessary and useful, but to have at least 
one tap for each building. At present our students go to 
a well far off in the fields, nearly a quarter of a mile away, 
lugging the large earthen vessels, holding about two gal- 
lons each, either on their head or hips, at great cost of 
labor and fatigue, just to provide the drinking water for 
from 150 to 200. persons. The water for household use 
and for baths is got from a well nearer, all by hand-power, 
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for this large number of people. We do not use the nearer 
well for drinking purposes for fear of pollution of the soil 
—and that brings us to our second need, viz.: 


2. A Sanitation Plant: Surely one does not need to 
enlarge upon this as something greatly needed for health 
and safety in a tropical climate. <A septic tank, with all 
means of flushing and cleansing, is a prime necessity. 


3. Shelter for Our Farm Animals, and Cover for Farm 
Produce: In other words a barnyard, with sheds to cover 
our plough animals, and to protect them and their feed from 
the torrential rains, and also from danger of theft. Cattle- 
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lifting is the special crime of ‘the robber-castes about us, 
and our farm bullocks have been “lifted”, at considerable 
cost and loss to us, and ricks of straw have been burned. 


In addition to the above the School greatly needs 


4. A Lighting System: Tamil print is small and school 
books therefore call for good light for night study. Our 
students sit on the floor for night study. We use kerosene 
lamps, and fill about fifty of them every day—another 
laborious addition to the day’s work. For several months 
each year we have high winds, and kerosene lamps, hung 
high enough to miss the heads of the girls and women as 
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they rise, are ineffective both from the standpoint of eyes 
and health; for doors shut to keep the lamps burning create 
a sweltering atmosphere injurious in many ways. 


I am thinking of returning to India at the end of this 
year. The recent retirement rules of the American Board 
will oblige me to lay down my work in connection with this 
Institute within less than three years after my return. 
From its first inception it has been my special charge, and 
to turn my face from it will not be easy. I have no inten- 
tion, however, of returning to America. I wish to end my 
days among the people for whom I will have given half a 
century of time, thought and prayer. 
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It is but natural that I should wish to leave the Lucy 
Perry Noble Institute with this equipment so necessary for 
health and convenience; and I am therefore bringing the 


request once more to the people of the Lord, to give us 
$7,000 for this purpose. 


I look back now upon nearly 46 years of Missionary 
life. I have shared in every sort of work. My first period 
of work was with the School now called Capron Hall School, 
which has about 800 pupils enrolled, and which may soon 
divide itself into two institutions. With this, for several 
years I cared for the four Hindu Girls’ Schools of the City 
of Madura. The small school within the Mission Compound 
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became “Practicing School’ for the Teacher Training 
School which was my first venture in organization. On 
my return from a first furlough I went with permission to 
organize a Bible School for the training of Bible women, 
and with that school, for twenty-five years, I carried on 
the large department of Bible-Woman’s Work in the city. 
The Lucy Perry Noble Institute came into existence as an 
enlargement of the Bible School, and it was in order to 
provide more space for enlarged operations that we re- 
moved to our present beautiful site not far from the city 
boundaries. There all these extra departments have devel- 
oped. This year we made a determined effort to raise the 
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standard of education as an entrance requirement for can- 
didates for the Bible School. The practical work done by 
the Bible students is varied. While out for 10 days at 
- the end of the school year, they visited more than 80 ham- 
lets, preached to thousands, visited from house to house, 
talked personally with many women. Sometimes some 
woman who has heard thus the Gospel message will wish 
to step out openly as a Christian, and then arises conflict 
with family and caste. The Bible School has been a refuge 
for such when the conflict becomes dangerous, and we have 
thus helped many a woman in her fight for religious liberty. 
Our “industries” were organized primarily for the help of 
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such women, who in becoming Christians, face the loss of 
home and friends, family and property. I wish that all 
friends of our work might have it upon their hearts to 
pray for religious liberty in India, that the individual might 
be given the right to choose to become the followers of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 


India is in conflict at this time, with the sad and diffi- 
cult task of adjusting her ideals of life, religiously and so- 
cially. The people are becoming conscious of the fact that 
there are things which need to be righted, and some of 
these are heritages of a past which they are called upon 
to question. One’s heart is drawn out in sympathy for a 


people who look upon certain social customs as having re- 
ligious sanctions and who, in order to reform these cus- 
toms, must acknowledge the religious sanctions to have 
been wrong, or to have been non-existent. To feel that 
what they have been confident of for centuries is wrong, 
and has been all along, is to strike at the foundations of 
their life and beliefs. . First, reform movements began and 
then reactions against reform, with defense of everything 
Indian and resentment of every criticism; and these have 
all been but indications of a great spiritual struggle. If 
only India could realize that the Christian religion is not 
one among many religions, but is a question between God 
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and man, whether man will have His will and His way, © 
His salvation, His Saviour! Then and then only will India 
find its way out of its confusion; then, when Christ’s will 
shall reign shall India find its true freedom, that perfect 
freedom of the redeemed soul. Pray for India, in the midst 
of its great turmoil. It is more than a question of politics. 
It is young India, looking upon the past and gazing wist- 
fully into an uncertain future, questioning the past in 
agony of soul, trying to justify it to herself and to the 
world, clinging passionately to it, yet trembling before the 
certain need of breaking with it. Pray that India may 
see the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ, and that 
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in the joy of that vision she may choose the right way. 


India is not only in conflict with itself as to religious 
and social ideals, but is astir as to reconstruction in many 
lines. Education, Health and Agriculture are among the 
portfolios turned over to Indian ministers, and these are 
the subjects of conventions, commissions and investigating | 
measures of many sorts. Primary education is made com- 
pulsory in many parts. Before these laws can be carried ~ 
into full effect, however, the government has the immense 
task of providing schools and teachers for the great 
population, as well as persuading rural dwellers, to whom 
it is economic loss to put their children into school, that 
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it is not only feasible but necessary. Every year the re- 
ports to Parliament from India bewail the lack of women 
‘teachers for primary schools, and statistics do not reveal 
sufficient advance in the education of women. Yet the 
women of India are bestirring themselves in a very hopeful 
way, holding All-India conferences and discussing matters 
of education and social reform with intelligence. In all 
- conferences, however, the desire not to break with the past 
is evident, and the problem of retaining the best of India’s 
ancient culture while absorbing the best of the life of 
today is still to be solved. 


In the American Madura Mission, of which I have been 
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a member these many years, we are also astir as to the 
progress of the Church. In 1910 the Mission devolved upon 
the Church many departments of work formerly carried 
on by the Missionaries working under the Mission. The 
Church Council now directs all elementary school work; 
the work of evangelism, including that of the Bible-women 
in most villages; while the work of the Church as such, 
the choice, settlement, removal of its own ministry is en- 
tirely within its own jurisdiction. A committee is at work 
to consider what more can now be devolved upon the 
Church of the institutions established and carried on by 
the Mission, and the Mission has declared to the Church — 
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its intention of turning over all its work as rapidly as the - 
Church can carry it. 


A committee is also at work to consider the ways and 
means for advance work among women. We are hoping 
to establish five centers of work, one for each ‘Local Coun- 
cil” area, where educated women may be placed to work 
upon their own initiative in development of work for 
women, both Christian and Hindu. We have achieved a 
large success in the education of women, measured by 
numbers, but proportionately, it is all insufficient still. 
It is our great desire to make an even more intensive attack 
upon the illiteracy of the women of the Christian commu- 
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nity, and for this purpose the Mission is asking for eight 
more Missionary workers for our boarding-schools and 
other institutions, as well as for a trained nurse. 


I feel stirred by all the demands of the present situa-— 
tion in India, and by the great possibilities, and I hope to 
see some of the new organization created for advance work, 
and to witness some of its benefits, on my return to India. 
I hope to see a new and stirring re-organization of the 


Bible-woman’s work, the women moving far and wide over 


the district carrying that message, of all messages most 
needed, the good news of the grace of God in Jesus Christ. 
I trust that the Bible School at Rachanyapuram may share 
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in all this by sending out more and more of these workers 
to be associated both with the Church and the Missionaries, 
our advanced Indian women as well, to be friends and help- 
ers of thousands of the women of the villages and towns of 


the Madura District. Dear friends in America, we still 
need your help also. 


EVA M. SWIFT. 
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Principal—Miss Eva M. Switt 
The Bible School 
A two-years course of study and train- 


ing for Evangelistic service, (Aun +2 


JI. The Missouri School: 


1, The School Dept : ‘ 
Half-time educational classes, A-—G, 


The Lucy Barry for 


Rachanyafe AHEM, 
2, Industrial Dept: 
Self-support by sewing, embroidery 


CL 
lace, weaving, farm, Ma dura, g In ee 


3. Domestic Science Dept : | 
Training for the life of the home, 


For the little ones, standards 1—5, 3 
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A Centre For Training Teachers 
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College 


Work of Trade School. 


~Speach by Rev. C.W. Miller 
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REVISED REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 


TO THE 


Dasumalar College 


Cruming 


ADOPTED BY 


January 18, 1897. 


I. FEES AND SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The following schedule of fees and scholar ships %s adopted 
for the Pasumalat College:— 


THE AMERICAN MADURA MISSION, 


College Classes 12 0 0 $0.0 1.27 0.0..}:/12. 0:0 1500 
High School ... 900 3 0 0 24 00 12 00 1200 
Form III 7-8: 0:°°2°8.0 20 00 10 00 10 0 0 
Form II 600 28 0 18 80 9 00 980 
Form [ .., 4 8 0 280 17. oO 8 00 900 
Standard IV .. 060 200 11 14 0 1 140 100 0 
046 | 200 | 11 66 166 | 1000 
03.0 10150 015 0 1000 
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Lhe following schedule of fees and scholarships is adopted 
for the Madura Girls’ Training School: — 


P. R.A.P. Bis Sch f 
High School ... |. 6°00 | 280 118 8 0 | Scholarship for mission 
Middle School... | 4 80 | 240 }16120 | students 
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For the purpose of determining the amount of fees to be- 

collected or of scholarships to be given according to the. 

above schedules, students shall be divided into three classes. 
subject to conditions as follows:— 


1st Ciass.—Day Scholars:—This class shall include all 
students who do not board in the schools in which they are 
studying. They shall be required to pay tuition fees only,, 
according to the rates given in the schedules above and. 
no deductions will be made except in cases of prolonged 
absence during term time. An exception to the above rule. 
is made permitting the Principal of the Madura Girls’ 
Training School to admit day scholars into the Primary 
department without payment of fees. 


2np Crass.—Non«mission Boarders:—This elass shall in-. 
clude all students who board in the school which they 
attend but who do not wish to sign the agreement, a copy 
of which is given below. Such students shall be-required 
to pay tuition fees at the same rates as Day scholars, and. 
in addition shall pay the cost of Board at the rates given 
above for the time during which they are in actual attend- 
ance in the school. 


SRD: Crass.—Mission Boarders:—This elass shall include 
all students who board in the school which they attend,. 
and who in-consideration of scholarships to be given by. 
the mission, sign the agreement, a copy of which is given 
below. Such students shall pay tuition fees and cost of 
board, and shall receive scholarships, such tuition, board. 
and scholarships to be according to the rates given in the. 
above schedules, and the amount of such scholarships shall 
be credited each term to their account in their term bills. 
Reduction in fees for absence in case of Mission students 
shall be decided in each particular case according to. 
circumstances. 


It shall not be permitted, without special consent of the- 
mission, except in cases of prolonged sickness, for any 
student to receive a scholarship. for more than two years. 
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ADDENDA:— 
In estimating the cost of board for mission students, 
the term shall be reckoned as five months. 
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in any one class, nor for more than five years in either 
the Lower Secondary or High School departments, nor for 
more than three years in the College department. 


Every application for scholarships from students coming 
from Mission stations must be accompanied by a recom- 
mendation from the missionary in charge of the station 
from which the applicant comes. : 


Il. AGREEMENT. 


This agreement, dated this the.........day of.........189... 
entered into between............... danghiee of 
the one part, Principal 
for the time being of the............. successors 


in office in behalf of the American Madura Mission of the 
other part, witnesseth:— 


I. That, in consideration of expenses incurred and to. 
be incurred by the American Madura Mission for my 
Bibs above-said hereby promise to obey 
the Principal of the......... in all matters. 
pertaining to fees, length and courses of study, and con- 
duct, while in the above-said school or. schools. 


II. That, when it is deemed wise by the Principal or 
-sees..8UcCessors in office for me to discontinue my studies, 
_ I hereby further promise to enter the service of the above- 
named mission , and to serve it faithfully and to the best 
of my ability in such work and place or places, within 
the Madura District, as it through the Principalof the 
appoint me to and 
at such rates of salary as it from time to time shall decide 
upon, for a period of one and one-half years for each 
year during which I shall have received mission scholar- 
ship, provided that the term of service required of me 
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under this agreement shall not in any case exceed six 
years. ° | 


III. That, in case I leave the above-said schools or 
service without a certificate of discharge by the properly 
constituted authorities, or am dismissed from the same, I 
promise, in partial repayment of the sum expended by the 
American Madura Mission for my board and instruction in 
the above-named schools, to refund to the Principal or 
successors in office the aggregate sum of 
scholarships which shall have been received by me from the 
mission according to mission rates during my connection 
with the schools, this being a sum not to exceed Rs....... 
Saudanes oon , or an equitable part of the sum proportioned to 
thetimeof my unfulfilled service, with interest at six per 
cent. per annum from the time I leave the school, and that 
the above-said sum shall become payable by me to the 
above-named Principal or............... successors in office 
from the date of my leaving the school or service con- 


trary to the terms of this agreement, or from the date of 
my dismissal therefrom. 


This agreement will not be enforced where marriage 
renders its fulfilment impossible. (This last clause to be 


inserted only in the agreements entered into by students of 
the Madura Girls’ Training School.) 


Signed and delivered by the above-named 


in the presence ot} Kets 

Signed and delivered by the above-named,............. On 
the age of......... legal majority), | | 


in the presence 
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Patify and confirm the. above agree-. 
ment made with my full knowledge and approval and I 
do also by this. my act and signature. undertake to become. 
surety for the due fulfilment of the same. ~ | 


Signed and delivered by the above-named.................6. 


in the presence. of + > Witnesses. 


This.agreement is to be signed’ by all students: above the. 
primary grade receiving mission scholarships, and it is to, 
be again signed by them on attaining the age of their legal: 
majority. It is also to be signed by the parents.or guardi-. 
ans of, such students,. 
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PROGRAM. 


‘Chairman—Rev. F. Van Allen, m.p. 


Prayer. 

Chairman’s Introductory Remarks. 
Song. coe College Choir. 
Recitations—(a) Sanskrit, (b) Tamil. 
Recitation—Selections from Sheridan’ S Rivals, 


Act. II, Scene 1. 
Prize-speaking. 
Responsibility of Wealth.” 
M. Krishnan. 
(2) Primary Education.” S. Daniel. 
Music—A Tamil Song, © 
(3) “The Happiness in Poverty.” 
Arumugavelu. 
(4) “Technical Education. Subramanyan, 
Dialogue. 


Recitation—Selections from Sheridan’s Rivals 
Act I, Scene 2. 


‘Song. College Choir. 


Reading of the Report. | 
Distribution of Prizes. 
Chairman’s Remarks. 
National Anthem. 


10. 

12. 
13. 
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PASUMALAI COLLEGE, 
Madura and Pasumatai, South [ndta. 
Wm. M. ZumBRO, PRESIDENT. 


HIS college, like most of the colleges which have grown up in con-. 

nection with the missions of the American Board, had its origin in 
a common boarding-school which has gradually developed and enlarged 
until it was affiliated with Madras University in 1881. It is now and al- 
ways has been an integral part of the Madura Mission of the American 
Board. Within the institution, 
including the theological de- 
partment, nearly all of the Chris- 
tian workers in connection with 
the Madura Mission, as well as 
workers in other missions of 
Southern India, have received 
their training. 

The institution is managed 
by a council, of which all the 
missionaries engaged in the va- 
rious departments are, ex officiis, 
members. In addition to these, - 
there are two missionaries of 
the American Madura Mission 
elected annually by the mission, 
and three native gentlemen, one 
from each of the three principal 
departments. The staff of each 
department elects its own repre- 
| sentatives. | 
The plant includes a general compound with a small farm at Pasuma- 


REV. W. M. ZUMBRO. 


lai, amounting in all to about fifty acres, with nine buildings in addition 


to the church and several houses for native teachers and for servants in 
connection with the school. The Madura buildings consist of one large 
school building sufficient for two hundred and fifty pupils, with grounds 
and houses for native teachers. The value of the two plants together is 
about 117,500 rupees, or $39,000. | 

The departments of the Institute include the following : theological, 
collegiate, high school at Pasumalai and also at Madura, normal and 
practising school and middle school at Pasumalai, and also at Madura. 
The total number of teachers is forty-five, and of pupils eight hundred 
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and ninety-eight. Pasumalai and Madura are less than three miles apart, 
and the college at Pasumalai and the high school at Madura have recently 
been united into one institution, and at the same time the collegiate de- 
partment has been moved from Pasumalai to Madura. | 

Location. Madura and Pasumalai, two and one half miles away, where 
are located the various departments of the Pasumalai College, are situ- 
ated on a low level plain in the heart of “the Maduracountry.”’ Allaround 
are rice-fields, and the low range of Pulney hills to the north and west 
gives variety tothe scenery. The main line of the South Indian Railway 


passes through both Madura and Pasumalai, while a branch line just 


opened connects Madura with the sea on the east, and will ultimately 
give direct communication with Ceylon 

Madura City was famous centuries before the birth of Christ, and the 
~Pandyan Kingdom, of which Madura was the capital, is mentioned by 
Xenophon. During the ascendency of the Roman Empire a Roman tra- 
ding colony was established in Madura, as evidenced by the large num- 
ber of Roman coins dug up there. The country also abounds in tradi- 
tional lore. Among many other legends, there is one that Kalaimalai, 
just beyond Pasumalai, was one of the seven places not covered by the 
flood. 

Madura is at present one of the strongest centers of sieidiastern in 
South India, the great temple of Menakshi in the center seeming to 
dominate the city. 

Area and Population. The Madura district has an area of 8,701 square 
miles, about the size of the State of Massachusetts. In population it is 
the largest district in the Madras presidency (2,831,280). Madura City, 
with a population of nearly 106,000, is the largest city in Southern India 
outside of Madras. 

With reference to religion the ieee is divided as follows: Hin- 
dus, 2,550,783 ; Mohammedans, 168,618; and Christians, 111,837. 

With reference to occupation the population is distributed as follows: 
government service and the professions, 47,082; agriculture, 802,611 ; 
manufacturing, 215,989; commerce, 44,966. 

The population is a mixture of various races. The Brahmans and the 
few Europeans represent the old Aryan race. A considerable part of 
the population belongs to the old Turanian peoples who entered India 
from the northeast, while still others are descendants of the aboriginal 
people whom the first invaders found already occupying the land. The 
Mohammedans represent the later invaders from Persia. 

The principal language spoken is Tamil, though English is becoming 
more and more the medium of communication for the educated classes. 

The Institution. Pasumalai College represents the higher educational 
‘ work for men carried on by the Madura Mission, and the two centers, 
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government officer. In return for this, government gives grants-in-aid 


to all schools, either as salary grants to teachers, or as results grants, on. 


the basis of examinations passed by the students. All promotion exami- 
nations from one department to another, as well as all final and degree’ 
examinations, are conducted either by rae educational department or by 
the University. 

This does not, however, in any way interfere with the teaching of 
the Bible in mission schools, so that in all the schools of the Madura — 
Mission the Bible is studied daily in all classes. 

The Old Students and What They Are Doing. There are to-day in 
the Madura Mission twenty-five ordained pastors, fifty-seven catechists 
and evangelists, and two hundred and nine schoolmasters. By far the 
larger part of these have been educated and trained at Pasumalai. In 


addition to this, many old Pasumalai students have gone out to find work 


in other missions of Southern India. Three are pastors of important 
churches in Madras. Another is pastor of one of the churches in the 
American Arcot Mission. In all, thirty-two men who were trained at 
Pasumalai are to-day pastors of churches in South India. 

Sixteen are now serving as hospital assistants under government in 
the Indian medical service. These are scattered through South India, 
and some are in Burma and Ceylon. Seven have become lawyers and 
pleaders. Two are editors of newspapers. Twenty-seven are employed 
under government in the civil service department, as magistrates, thas- 
ildars, clerks, and in other positions. 

The educational department, however, claims by far the largest num- 
ber of old Pasumalai students. At least sixty-six of those who have 
passed the matriculation examination are now émployed as teachers, 
while the number of lower grade teachers must be reckoned in hundreds. 
These, too, are widely scattered throughout the southern presidency and 
in Ceylon and Burma. Some are in government schools, and many in 
the schools of other missions. They are taking a large part in shaping 


the future destiny of this great land, and are altogether a noble band, 


of which the institution and the mission and all the friends in America 
who have by their contributions made the work of this institution possi- 
ble may well be proud. 
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Pasumalai and Madura, stand each for one of the two great purposes of 
missionary endeavor. 

Pasumalai is, primarily, the center where the mission seeks to train 
and prepare its Christian youth for Christian service. In the early years 
of the Institution, during the administration of the Rev. Wm. Tracy,.who 
first organized the Institution, this was the only purpose sought to be 
realized at Pasumalai. Here is the boarding-school where the Christian 
students from over all the mission field come for their middle-school and 
high-school courses. Here, too, is the Theological Seminary and the 


PASUMALAI TEACHING-STAFF, 


training-school for teachers. Here, too, is the beginning of an industrial 
department which yet remains to be developed. While the majority of 
the students at Pasumalai are Christians, there is nevertheless a consid- 
erable number of Hindu students who attend there. The location is 
ideal for the work to be done, and when the industrial side is better 
developed Pasumalai will have a plant second to none in India for the 
work which it undertakes to do. | 

On the other hand, the college and the high school in Madura stand 
for the evangelistic side of missions. The students in both of these de- 
partments are, for the most part, Hindu and Mohammedan youth, though 
a few Christians attend both in the high school and college. By the daily 
teaching of the Bible, and by the many other opportunities offered, the 


leaven of Christian thought and Christian life is being infused into the 
non-Christian community. From the time that the college was organized, 
in 1881, until the end of 1903 the college was located at Pasumalai. Dr. 
Washburn, who opened the college and who extended the purpose of the 
institution so as to include evangelization, thought that it would be bet- 
ter to have a smaller number of students at Pasumalai than a larger num- 
_ ber in Madura, where they would be so much more under the influence 
of that strong center of Hinduism. Dr. Washburn sought to attract stu- 
dents to Pasumalai not only by providing the best teachers he could get, 
but also by an excellent system of hostels or dormitories for Hindu stu- 
dents. But the Hindus are a people who love to congregate together, 
and the isolation of Pasumalai was always much against students residing 
there, while the distance from Madura made it inconvenient for the stu- 
dents to come and go daily. Moreover, a strong college in Madura under 
native management made it still more difficult to get students from there. 
Thus after a long experiment at Pasumalai the mission decided to re- 
move the college to Madura, where it will be directly connected with the 
high school and will be in the midst of the community which it is 
expected to serve. 

The mission fully realizes the magnitude of undertaking to remove 
the college to Madura and to provide suitable accommodations there, but 
the importance of securing as soon as.possible a strong Christian college 
in Madura, where it may to some extent at least direct the thought and 
life of that city and through it of the district, is so keenly felt that the 
mission is practically unanimous as to the necessity for the change. 

The excellent buildings at Pasumalai will be fully utilized by the de- 
partments. remaining there. The college in Madura is temporarily lo- 
cated in a part of the building hitherto occupied by the high school. A 
very considerable sum of money is urgently needed for the purchase of 
a suitable site for the future location of the college and for the erection 
of buildings and equipment. A larger sum is also needed for the perma- 
nent endowment of all departments of the college. When these are se- 
cured and a strong efficient college is built up in the city, the institution 
will be in a position to take a very important place in the future devel- 
opment of this great Madura country. 

Relation of the Institution to the Educational Department of Madras 
Government. With the exception of the theological department, all the 
departments of the institution come into direct relation with the educa- 
tional department of the Madras Government. All schools in India are 
required to be recognized by the educational department, and all colleges 
must be affiliated with some one of the Indian universities. This means 
that all schools and colleges must follow the courses of study prescribed 
by the department and must also submit to yearly inspection by some 
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THE REPORT OF THE 
SCHOOLS 


FOR 1925—1926 - 


During the year under review the total number of students 
enrolled was 931. Of these 466 belong to the High School; 179 
to the Normal Training School; 236 to the Model School, and 50 
to the Trade School. 71 per cent of our students. are Christians— 
28 per cent Hindus and 1 per cent Mohammedans. : ; 

Of the 131 Christian students of the Normal School, 107 come 
from the Madura Mission, 8 from the Swedish Mission, 9 from the 
Church of England, 2 from the Strict Baptist Mission, 2 from the 
Scotch Presbyterian Mission, and one each from the Wesleyan, 
Danish, and Ceylon and India General Missions. Thus we see that 
our Training School draws students from 10 Missions in South India, 
in addition to several Local Board and Municipal Institutions. 

Speaking generally our students in the High and Model Schools 


come from poor village homes. Nearly 70% of the parents earn 


less than Rs. 200 ($70) per year, therefore a large number of our 
boys depend upon the Work and SCHOLARSHIP AID given by the 
School. Much of this special aid is secured by the Manager from 
his American friends. 


The Staff of the Schools last year consisted of 49 members 
of whom 44 are Indian Teachers (5 Indian Ladies) and 5 Americans. 
Of these 7 are graduates of the Madras University. Except 3 
Brahmins all the rest of the teachers are Christians. Most of the 
Indian Teachers are ‘Old Boys’ of Pasumalai and are taking a 
keen interest in the welfare of the boys both in and outside class 
rooms and are quite loyal to the School. The Library, Reading 
room and the Museum have been placed in charge of Mr. Joseph 
Shadrach who for the past 21 years was in charge of the hospital, 
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After the appointment of this full-time worker for the Library, the 
teachers and the taught have begun to use the Library more freely 
and systematically. It is hoped that the Alumni Memorial Library 
Building will be built before the end of this school year and then 
reading facilities wiil greatly improved and the ever increas- 
ing number of books, maps, charts and other teaching appliances, 
will be housed in a much more attractive and commodious building 
than the present one. Dr. Belavendram, L.M.P. has taken charge 
of the Medical Work in Pasumalai. He has begun the work in 


right earnest and his services are greatly appreciated. Another 


valuable addition to the staff is Mr. F. S. Chellaswamy who is in 
charge of the Hosiels attached to our Schools. Heis an Old Boy 
of the School with an experience of 7 years in Mesopotamia and is 
proving himself to be the right man in the right place. A decided 
change for the better is noticeable in the life of the boys in the 
Hostels. He helps a lot in promoting peace, cleanliness and main- 
taining discipline and order in the School premises. 


At the ‘All-Pasumalai Graduation Exercises’ held in March 
1926, 171 of our out-going students received Diplomas—103 from 
the Training School, 46 from the High School and 22 from the 
Model School. It is a source of gratification to us to see such a 
large number of young men leaving our Institutions from year to 
year either to enter life as teachers, clerks, merchants and farmers 
or to prosecute their studies further i in college or in some profes- 
sional institution. 


This is what a teacher recently trained in Pasumalai has written 
to the Principal. ‘‘ My training and other duties in Pasumalai are 
of immense help to me in successfully carrying on my work as a 
Headmaster. I work in a Hindu Institution. Yet most of the 
teachers are Christians. There are some Christian boys also and | 
am holding Bible Study Circles for them. I have introduced Man- 
ual Training here. We have just begun string work and net-mak- 
ing.’ ‘Thus we see that by emphasizing hand-work, fair-play, 
earnest study and spiritual values a stream of teachers go to scat- 
ter New Pasumalais far and wide as light houses of Truth and Right.’ 
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The result in the Public Examinations are on the whole satis- 
factory. Of the 40 students that were sent up from the Secondary 
Class of the Normal School] 31 passed completely’and 8 were condi- 
tioned in one subject. Inthe Elementary Higher Grade out of 30, 17 
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passed completely and 10 were conditioned in one subject and in the 
Lower Elementary Grade out of 32, 18 passed completely and 10 
were conditioned in one subject. 


In the High School int Examination 15 were 
declared eligible to College and 10 for Secondary Teachers’ Course 
out of the 46 sent up. All the 7 that took Optional Agriculture 
and all the 22 that took Optional Physics passed in the High School 
Public Examination. 


Of the 19 students who appeared for the ‘ Peter Cator Scripture 
Examination ’ 14 obtained certificates of Merit and one secured a 
prize of Rs. 30. ) 


Any ordinary visitor to Pasumalai is impressed with the 
fact that Pasumalai has a far ‘higher ideal than that of pre- 
paring boys to pass examinations. Boys are here prepared to 
become useful citizens with a right attitude to life. Our chief con- 
cern is the formation of good habits and the development of Christ- 
like Personality. 

V. | 

This aspect of our education is conspicuously noticed in the 
Manual Training Department where habits of accuracy, self-reliance 
and industry are inculcated. Boys are made also to feel that their 
national prosperity depends not only on learning to drive the quill 
but also the plough or a nail and that oneis as dignified as the 
Other. Very interesting and useful pieces of hand-work have been 
done by our High, Training and Model School boys this year. The 
following models may be seen in the new building opened this year. 


1. CxiAy-MopELinc. Models of common fruits, vegetables 


and animals, relief-maps of a village, a district, a river basin, etc. 


Carp-Boarp MopgELLING. Pin-trays of different shapes and 
sizes, letter pads, writing-boards, photo-frames, post and letter-boxes, 


date and stamp boxes, suit and book cases, cup boards, grama- 


phone models, etc. 

3. STRING-WorK. Badminton, tennis and volley ball nets, 
fish-nets, hammocks, bags for carrying books, etc. 

4. BaSkET MAKING. Baskets, fans, rattles, etc. of different 
patterns made of rushes and palm-leaves of various colours. 

5. Woop Work. Lamp-brackets, book-racks, coat-stands, 
jewel boxes, trophies, etc. 


THE AGRICULTURE SECTION of the Manual see School j is 
being efficiently conducted by following scientific and up-to-date 
methods 1n ploughing, sowing, manuring, etc. | 
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The implements used are modern and are recommended by 
the authorities. Pupils of all classes receive instruction both in the 
theory and practice of Agriculture. About 30 students in the two 
upper classes of High School take agriculture as their optional. 


In connection with their lessons in practical farming they are 
instructed on the common ailments of cattle and how to treat them. 
We have both wet and dry cultivation. Facilities are afforded to 
pupils along these lines. 


This year the Pasumalai Farm sent plans and pictures of agri- 
cultural work, models of approved farm implements, various kinds 
of seeds and produce from improved sowing methods to the Indus- 
trial Exhibit held at Kodaikanal about the middle of May. They 
‘were much appreciated. 


Officials and others interested in Agriculture during their visits | 
speak very highly of our High School Farm. 


VI. 


Special Events. The event of the greatest importance this 
year was the visit of His Excellency, LORD GOSCHEN, Governor 
of Madras on July 20th, 1926. In the half hour that was given to the 
Pasumulai Schools we were able to give His Excellency a good idea of 
the character and quality of our work. He was specially interested 
in the Vocational and Manual Training Classes at work and the 
School-Farm. and the Swimming-pool. He has left behind the 
following remarks in the visitors book :-— 


| “T am grateful to those responsible for this Mission for giving 
me the opportunity of paying it a visit. 


It is most efficiently run, and the results achieved are excellent. 


I would wish to add my appreciation of the -selfless efforts of 
those Ladies and Gentlemen who in their work are combining practi- 
cal teaching with humanizing sympathy and are earning the gratitude 
not only of those they teach but of all who are interested in the pro- 
gress and welfare of their fellow creatures.’ 


(Sd.) GOSCHEN, 
22—7—26. 
Another event of interest that may be mentioned is the opening 
of the new WINCHESTER MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL building, 


the corner-stone of which was laid by the Rev. WILLIAM E. 
STRONG, DD, Secretary of the American Board on the occasion 
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of the visit of the Board’s Deputation in January 1926. We 


had much pleasure in removing the hand-work class temporarily 


held on the verandah of the old West Bungalow, to this splendid 
building which we needed so much. Drawing classes are held in 
the upper storey of the building and the Hand-work classes down- 
stairs. As soon as the Government sanction is secured additional 
work sheds will be built and then the wood-work classes will be 
removed to this building from the Trade School premises. This 
has also given us the Old Church building which has been repaired 
and made an attractive place for Kindergarten classes under the 
supervision of Mrs. Dickson. 


We are also in communication with Government in regard to 
plans for the new Hign School building so urgently needed. 
Generous American friends have already sent the money needed. 
This is to be built in such a way that it can become the Teachers’ 
College Building after affiliation with the an Meptes of Madras is 
secured. | 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR THE YEAR 1925—’26 
Note:—One rupee = approx. $.38 


Income Expenditure 


1. Actual receipts by fees 1. Teaching Staff 40,880 
(a) High School Rs. 12,340 | 2. Contribution to teach- 
(6) Training School = 1,900 ers Provident Fund 86] 
; 3. Writers & servants 3,785 
4 
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2. Grants-in-aid . Ordinary repairs and 


(2) Teaching 11,511 upkeep 868 
(6) Building, ete. 21,100 . Contingencies, etc. 4,006 
(c) Furniture © 17/5 Scholarships 

Stipends.. 19,354 (1) Government 825 
| | (2) Job-work 1,695 
3. Govt. Scholarships 604 (3) Stipends 19,354 
6. Prizes 322 
4. Amount met by the 7. New Building, etc. 51,923 
Management 8. Furniture 94 

(a) High School 31,086 9. Science apparatus and 
(6) Training School 28,452 —_ other appliances 3,411 
| 10. Library | 168 
11. Athletics - | 230 
Rs. 1,28,422 Rs. 1,28,422 
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Note. | 

" The average total expenditure for both the High School and 
the Training School for the past 5 vears has been nearly Rs. 63,000. 
‘The great increase in expenditure for the year 1925—26 totalling 
Rs. 128,000 is mostly attributed to the expenditure on New Build- 
ings such as the Swimming-pool, Electric Plant, Pump Houses, etc., 
amounting to nearly Rs. 52,000 and tor which Government grant 
‘of about Rs. 21,000 was secured. 


V IF. 


Religious Work. The usual attention to things spiritual 
continues to be given and our boys are helped to grow in the 
knowledge and tear of the Lord by systematic religious teaching 
inside and outside the classrooms. The SUNDAY SCHOOL and the 
YouNnG MEN’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION continue their most useful 
and varied religious activities. Twelve bands of teachers and 
students went on preaching tours this year, during summer vacation | 
to the different parts of our Mission Field. There were about 150 
workers and they visited ahout 200 villages, preached the Gospel 
to over 20,000 non-Christians, distributed over 3,000 tracts and 
-handbills and sold about 200 Bible portions and _ religious 
booklets. On their return to Pasumalai most interesting reports 
were made by the Leaders of the different bands—of non- 
Christian individuals, families and villages drawn towards Christ, 
of nominal Christians. quickened and new Christian congregations 
strengthened. Though this work entails various experiences of 
physical hardships and opposition in some cases, our boys have 
thoroughly enjoyed the service and are eager to go again. We are 
greatly indebted to the American friend who renders financial help, 
through our Manager, to make this work possible and also for 
giving us this opportunity to witness for Christ. | 


One of the leading pastors of our Mission field writes: “I was 
two years at Pasumalai. I am glad to say that it was Pasumalai 
that gave me the training for Active Service in the Lord’s 
Vineyard.” Another Pastor writes: ‘‘ Batlagundu was my nursery 
and Pasumalai the farm to which I was transplanted. This field 
was rich in soil. The husbandman Dr. Washburn appointed proper 
farm workers to nourish the young plants with proper food—spiri- 
tual. and material. Dr. Washburn the strict disciplinarian he was, 
pruned us when necessary and cut out the things whicn prevented 
healthy growth. The result was that I came out from Pasumalai 
as one fitted to have his humble share of service for the bette.ment 
of humanity and for the glory of the Creater of All. Now after 
37 years I review the history of my ALMA MATER and the pride 
increases in me to have been an old boy of Pasumalai.”’ 
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We are receiving such letters from Old Boys from time to time, 
both from those in religious and other walks of life, in this land 
and overseas, telling how the moral and spiritual training they received 
in Pasumalai has kept them strong and steady in their battle of 
life. Tine same noble spirit of self-sacrificing Love of Father Tracy 
and Dr. Washburn the founders of the Pasumalai Institutions has 
been kept up by their successors and we rejoice to see the fruit of 
their labours of love in the lives ot hundreds and thousands of men 
who have. left the portals of Pasumalai from time to time. 


We hope that Pasumalai will continue for years to come the 
fountain of Life that it has been and a training ground of efficient 
leaders for our growing Christian community and thus be a power- 
ful means of hastening the Kingdom of Righteousness and Love 
in this Land of India. 


‘“May the richest and choicest. blessings from on High be 
poured on all the friends and benefactors of these Institutions both 
in this land and in America.”’ 


G. P. JAMES, 
Headmaster, 


Pasumalai High School. 


A. M. LENOX PRESS, PASUMALAI,—1926. 
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DEAR FRIENDS: 


Since we last wtote you by circular letter, we have been “in 
business as usual” and enjoying every minute of the time. Just 
this week we had a letter from a young man whois in an engineering 
school in Chicago and looking forward to the Mission field as: his 
life work—he wanted to know what the opportunities were for work 
in his line. It was ahard letter to answer because there are such 
multitudes of chances to do things worth-while that one hesitates to 
name one before the other. We have only 12 years more before 
we are due to retire by the Board’s age limit rule, and oh! how we 
wish we were in the place of that young man and could give our 
lives to India all over! | 


-PASUMALAI, MAy 15TH 1928. 


We have just finished a most successful ycar in every way. 
First and fors2most we would put 17 of our boys who gave their hearts 
to Christ and joined the Church during the year. There has been 
an earnest spirit among the boys that has been most gratifying. 
Government inspects our School annually, though an inspector may 


drop i in any time to see how things are getting on. The Inspector my 
in his annual report: 


‘Lhe Institution continues to develop. It has already oakod 

a comparatively high standard in the carpentry section, but I 

expect it to develop still further. pigs that line during the next 
two years. 


The printing department ide out work of a very high stand- 
ard indeed and the training provided in this department is thorough 
and complete. When the present heavy press is fitted up to work 

_» with an electric motor from the school electric plant the last vestige 
of pure cooly work will disappear from this section. 


The metal working and motor driving department ‘develops 
more slowly but it is used to a considerable extent as a preparatory 
training ground for candidates for the oi] engine driving depart- 
ment and in that direction has done very good work indeed. 

The engine tending department has turned out’ some well 
trained youths and so far as the records show all-have made good 
in the jobs they nave obtained on leaving. aay 3 

The discipline of the school is excellent. There isa spirit cf 
good fellowship and cheerfulness about the whole establishment 
which is very gratifying On the whole Mr. Dickson is to be 
congratulated on having made a very long stride forward during 


_ the year just completed—a year of ance which augurs, well for 
the future of the School, | 


| On this report of the Inspector, the Ditector of. the Govern- 
ment Department of Industries enters the following comment: 

The Director i is pleased to note that the progress made in the 

previous year has been more than maintained and congratulates 


Mr. Dickson upon the commendable success that has. atthnded 
efforts to increase the efficiency, of the institution. wg 


We took in a fine class of new boys last June and now have 63 
as against 19 when we took charge in 1922. “The work’ that comes 
to us has steadily increased altho we charge higher rates’'than obtain 
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elsewhere—people say that we do better work, give it promptly and 
keep our promises—that means alot in this land where promises 
are more honoured in breach than fulfilment. It is common practice 
in India to do poor werk and then cover it up in some way, because 
the competition for a living is so keen that the average artisan 
thinks if he takes time to do.a good job, he cannot make a living. — 
Our boys are.being taught that ‘‘ there is always room at the top”’ 
and that if they will take care and pains in all they do, they will never 
be out of work. Another emphasis is being laid on telling the 
truth—many a boy has confessed that from his earliest years he has 
been taught to lie by his parents—this is, in fact, almost universal 
and as a result a lie does not carry in the East the opporbrium that 
it does inthe West. Each day at morning prayers they repeat the 
following : ‘‘ Lying is a contemptible sin: no good character can be 
built on a foundation of lies: I will try to avoid lying this day.’’ 
Coue based his treatment on a great truth—the power of — 
We are. seeing encouraging results already. 


~ Government’ has been good. to: us again this last year aan 
have increased our annual grant to $700 and given us in addition 
$800 for building and equipment which means that we had to get 
$800 to put with this latter sum. Some of you helped us to raise 
this sum and we thank you with all our hearts. The $700 annual 
grant is free of such conditions. With the $1,600 we have made 
additions to our motor repair department, built a covered saw pit 
for the native sawyers to work in as they saw logs into boards, 
provided a large timber rack der cover for timber to season, 
built a kitchen, store room and @ining room for the students of the 
school and a good latrine on sanitary lines. In equipment we pur- 
chased a wood turning lathe, a power grinder for grinding the 
cutters for our wood planers and paper cutters, a new foot power 
printing press, a ruling machine and additional English type. This 
coming year we hope to buy much needed Tamil type to enable us 
to cope with our growing printing work and tools for our iron work 
and motor repair shop. We have finished a house for the warden 
of our projected hostel on which government will give us a building 
grant this year—total cost $900—government will give half. This 
reminds us that our biggest need now is a hostel: at present our boys 
are sleeping on verandas, in the class room under the desks and in 
the aisles, in the room. where their trunks are kept or anywhere else 
they. can find six feet to stretch out on the floor. The Inspector on 
his recent visit commented adversely on thigs—in America we have 
dormitories with individual rooms usually or only a few in a room. 
- Here all we want is.one big room to house the whole 70 odd boys. 
This will cost about $3,500 probably—I shall. know exactly soon, as 
the: plans are now being drawn. ‘The fact is that we have grown so 
rapidly in the Jast five years and there have been so many places to 
‘put money, that we have had to leave the hostel to this late date. 
Most of the boys sleep on the verandas of the High and Normal 
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Schools, but when it rains the rain beats in and they have to find 


some other place. The Mission has just unanimously given us 
permission to seek to raise $5,000 to cover this n2ed and the pur- 
chase of additional tools, type and other equipment urgently need- 
ed. We are sure you will do your full share in helping us to meet 
this need and send us back to our last term ot service happy in the 
‘opportunity to put the finishing touches on the material side of as 
fine a ent to help India as exists today. | 


We auc noted in past letters the rapid change that is taking 
place in India in the attitude ‘of the people toward manual labor— 
we have about twice as many applications as we can accommodate 
—we are limited in developing the School not merely by the capa- 
city of our buildings, but more especially by the amount of work we 
can secure and in that we are gaining steadily as people come to 
know the grade of work we are putting out. Training boys out 
here to do honest work is expensive business, for the tendency 
already noted to ‘‘scamp’’ work is ever in evidence. We have had > 
to prohibit putty absolutely in the carpenter shop as it was used to 
fill up bad joints and poor work. In every case where bad work is 
done, instead of trying to ‘‘ patch”’ it we insist that the whole piece 
be torn apart and done over. This impresses the boys and the 
result is that we are getting better and better work. Then we have 
introduced piece work—each boy knows when he begins a job how 
much he is to get for it: his time is catefully kept and when the 
job is done we know whether he is working to a commercial scale 
ornot. If not we warn him and if he does not improve, we dismiss 


him, for it is no use keeping a boy who cannot make wages enough 


to support himself after he leaves us. The result of this weeding | 
out process is that we keep only the worthy boys, and so it happens 
that all the boys who have finisbed our.course are making good and 
getting wages far above what they could have obtained had they 


not had our training. Our motto is ‘‘ Disce aut discede’’ which 
| being freely interpreted means, ‘‘Get on or get out’, 


~The hard conditions of life out of which most of our boys come 
to us is reflected in a good deal of sickness—chiefly fevers and 
sores. The Rockefeller Foundation has:had its hook worm squad 
working in India for several years and they have found that 
from 75 to 90% of the people are infected. We. accordingly 


recently gave-the. boys treatment for this disease—it , meant 
‘stopping the school. for about three days, but they have shown 
-improvement. since. chiefly in more vigor and in better appe- 
_tites. As most. of the cases are badly infected, we shall probably 
have to give them another Areatment. to complete the good work. 


We noted: in our last letter that a carpentry graduate was taking 
“s toe year teacher’s course in carpentry and cabinet making in a 
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Government School. He hans now finished his course and is at work 
with us so that we are able to give much better instruction in this 


department. Another graduate has been for 2] monthsin a government . 


institution studving machine shop work. He has finished that course 
and after four months with the head office of the Dodge and Buick 


motor cars in Madras doing repair work, has gone for intensive 


training to a motor school about 800 miles north of here where 
under competent instruction he should in two years be ready to take 
charge of our motor repair department. American cars dominate 
the market—vof these the Ford, Dodge, Chevrolet, Buick and Over- 
land in the order named are the most popular. The higher priced 
cars—Packard, Cadillac and Pierce-Arrow have no sale. The Dodge 
and Chevrolet have been ousting the Ford, but Ford dealers expect 
to recover their former position when the new model becomes 
availabie next month. 


, The Methodist Episcopal Cieals has finally decided to come in 
with us at Pasumalai beginning with 1930—this will mean a consider- 
able addition to our student body. They are working in a district 
about 50 mules south of us and till now with over 5,000 Christians 
have had no educational work above the 5th grade. A great slump 
in mission finances has compelled them to reconsider. an ambitious 
scheme to spend over $100,C00 in providing theological, normal, 
high and trade school facilities of their own and come in with us at an 
expenditure of perhaps $25,000 which will strengthen our work and 
effect a large saving for them not'only on capital expenditure but on 
annual maintenance. They are to build a. bungalow for their 
missionary who will be stationed here, a house for an Indian teacher 
and a hostel to accommodate about 100 boys. One of their mission- 
ties is at present in America for the purpose of raising funds for 
this scheme. | 


After many delay by red it really 
Rites: as if the plans for our new high school will soon again be in 
government hands for final decision and sanction.’ This building 


will cost about $30,000 of which government will give one-half. It 


will be a great relief to congested class rooms in our high and 
normal school for the whole of the present high school will be 
turned over to the normal school. The delay has not been without 
its benefits for we have been able to better the original location pro- 
“posed and alter the plans not only in the direction of lower cost 
“but of suitability and ease of future extensions. 


“About $6, 000 i is in hand for a library for’ our éouitined: ‘schools 
‘given by our alumni—this we hope to raise to $7,500:and then 
‘with a haif grant from government, we can have a fine building 
costing $15, 000 designed not only to hold our library but ‘the 
‘mtiseum as well. Our building program has gotten on very slowly 
due entirely to government red tape, but if one wants the half grant 
they give on mapproved' must be to» wait 


Last December I was sent to Madras by the Mission to head a> 


- deputation to Government seeking a way out of an impasse that 


had arisen in our boarding schools of which we have five with 
about 800 children: in attendance. Recently we decided to raise 
these schools from the 5th grade to the 8th grade. They have for 
more than 30 years been coeducational up to and including the Sth 
grade, but as soon as we began to add classes with the inevitable 
increase in ages of the boys and girls thrown together in the class 
rooms, the government inspectors began to object and to demand 
patticalarly that the older boys should be dismissed. We objected 
on the ground that there was not a scrap of evidence to show that 
any improper intimacy resulted, especially as the two sexes met 
only in the class rooms and their sleeping, eating and play arrange- 
ments were entirely separate. After six days work with the heads 
of government departments concerned, we were able to score a 
complete victory for our policy, and carte blanche to develop our 
schools in the way we please. We were informed, however, that 
none but missionaries were capable of carrying out such a scheme, 


and that government could not possibly allow others to even 


attempt such a program. This was another gratifying evidence of 
approval of missionary work, and this especially as “the: et 
head of Pores is a high caste Hindu. 

The political situation in India is at present quiet, but the past 
twelve months have been very troubled—I have before me the 
official report for the year just past and it cites 40 riots in India 
between Hindus and Mohammedans in which 197 persons were killed 
and 1,598 injured. Usually these riots resulted from the common 
cause—Hindus playing muSic in processions moving before Moham- 
medan mosques, or in Mohammedans slaughtering cows sacrificially 
and thereby provoking the Hindus. to fury. The nervous tension 


is shown by the petty causes that started serious riots —e.g., a pony 


bolting down a crowded street in Delhi gave the impression that a 
riot had started and the Mohammedans and Hindus went at each 
other with brickbats and sticks: a little later an obscure quarrel 
between a Hindu bank messenger and a Mohammedan shop keeper 
started a most serious riot in which over 50 persons were. injured. 
Thoughtful Indians both Mohammedan and Hindu see that home 
rule in such an atmosphere will be a-dangerous experiment, but the 
lamentable fact is that repeated conferences: between these leaders 
seeking some satisfactory way out. have resulted in nothing but 
pious phrases. Thisemphasizes what the missionary well knows, 
namely, that both Hinduism’ and Mohammedanism in_ spite of 
estimable ethical aspirations, culled by scholarly. research from © 
masses verbiage, some of it filth unfit for. publication, are utterly 
without POWER to effectuate their best. 


In February. the Simon Commission headed by Sir John Simon 
composed of seven representing every political . party 


‘ 
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in England—the long promised Commission to investigate India’s 
condition under present governmental forms and to recommend 
some further advance in self-government—arrived in Bombay. 
Because no Indian had a place on that body, the extremists declared 
a boycott, in spite of the fact that the Indian’ Legislative Council 
was asked to appoint a similar Commission to work with the Simon 
Commission on equal terms. After three months given to: a 
preliminary survey, the Commission returned to England and will 
come out again for a much longer stay late this year. Clear heads 
among Indians are beginning to see that boycott has in the past led | 
them nowhere, and the indications are that when the Commission 
returns in the fali they will pursue their task with much more 
co-operation than seemed possible early this year. The reason no 
indian was appointed on the Commission is that unless the Com- 
nuission had been allowed to become unweildly by the appointment 
of not less than twelve to fourteen Indians to represent somewhat 
the many clashing interests, and this in turn involving the appoint- 
ment of more Englishmen—nothing could have been accomplished 
in meeting the extremists demands. Such a large Commission 
would, as every one in India knows, most certainly have resulted in 
the impossibility of a united report and Parliament would have been 
left without guidance in the difficult problem of determining what 
form the next advance in self-government is to take. It is a 
tremendous fact that the British government on several occasions 
has asked Indians to get together and formulate in a constitutional 
document their idea of self-government: several attempts have 
been made, but not one has commended itself to even a majority of 
Indians. India just now is quiet, but fierce riots may start any 
moment. 


We are all packed up and waiting for our steamer: we hope to 
sail from Colombo on the 20th inst. and to land at Naples about 
June 3rd. From there we expect to cross Europe and sail from 
Queenstown, Ireland, on Aug. 19th for Boston. Some good 
friends sent us a gift which has ‘made this trip possible. Our 
daughter will go with us, as she has finished her term of teaching 
in the School for: Missionaries’ Children at Kodaikanal. She 
expects to enter Simmons College in September for a course 
in institutional management and dietetics with the intention of 
returning to this sehool in charge of the boarding arrangements. 
We look forward eagerly to seeing you all some time this fall 
(D.V.). Till then we send you our’ loving greetings and renewed 
assurance of gratitude for all you have been to us thro the years. 


Very sincerely yours, | 
fumes H Oiokion, 
Francs Dickson. 


| 
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Yor iiiss Bmerson and Miss Seabury: 


Manager, Treasurer 
| & 
Government Correspondent. 


PASUMALAL HIGH 80),00L: 


Rev. R.R.Keithahn, #rincipai, 

(Dr. J. X.Miller, former principal ) 
Rev.G.P,. James, headmaster, 

Staff of 21 Teachers. 


A Secondary Jchool with an enrobment of 455 students 


a. Lower Senaool - taking pupils from the 
fourth through the eighth year of sehool. 


be. High Gehool - taking pupils through three 
years of * high school" studies, including 


fo seer- Present clats reoms and Washburn Hall, Yokan- 
Ledge and tire dining rooms. Athletic #ield. 
New High School Building Site and plans. 


B. PASUIALAL NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL: 


Principal, 
(Rev.L.L.Lorbeer, former Principal) 
now at Dindigul. 

Staff of 14 teachers. 


A canehan - training institution of four 
copaevannes wth a total enrolment of 187 students 


@.  Seeondary Department two years course in 
Bnglish - Students to teach mostly in 
Bnglish schools, in lower grades of 
Secondary schools ar as headmasters of 
@lementary sehools. 


b. An intermediate class - Une year oourse 
in English for students of intermediate 
(2nd year) college grade. students to 
teach mostly in Seeondary Schools or as 
headmasters. in the future we expect to 
develop & Glass for training college 
graduates to teach higher secondary class- 
es,- on L.7T." eourse. 


C. Blementary Department, ,asumalai two years 
course in Tamil for graduates of elementay 
schools. Student to teach village single | 
teacher schools and in elementary schools. 


a. Blementary Department, Tirumangalam. The 
Same -but situated 8 miles away - under 
our direct supervision, eclesely. asseciated 
with the rural middle. school and the new 
developments for rural education te be 
carried out at Tirumangalen. 


To see; Arrangements for the four classes at Pasuma- 
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PASUMALAL MODEL SCHOOL: 


To see: Tne Clad Chuech Kindergarten which 


hew well, ,bathning and ay 


To See: isolation Ward from Hillcrest Hungalow ont 


Teachers Quarters: 


To See; The lines of teachers houses in the West 


Rev.C.W,. Miller, Principal, | 
fire.C.W.Miller Superintendent of frimary (Grades. 
Staff of 6 teachers. 

An @lementary school of six grades veginning wi th 
the first grade. Students are taught in Tamil but 
learn some English. Some students are transferred 
to the ist or 2nd form in the ‘igh Sehool from the 
5th or 6th standards. : 


needs extensive repoirs. ‘The three model- 
school classes in the Training School | 
Building. Froject" work foing in some 
standards. 


MANUAL TRAGNING SChOCL: 


Rev.C.W siller, ‘anager, 

‘or both the Kigh school andfraining Senool. 

A staff of five teachers. 

Tesachese wood-wor paske t-making, nat-weaving, 
net-making, card-board construction, Ciath-dyeing 
drawing. 


To see: ciausses at work at the various 


industries and the products of the 
Various classes. ‘he drawing hall. 


mming Yank: 


Constructec in memory of tue late »re,illler 

arid used by the students of the High, Training 
and rade Schools. 

4n important feature of school life among so 

many students, 


THE FARM - Rev.C.¥.Miller, Manager: 


P.R.Deaniel, Superintendent. 

A self-supporting institution where cultivation 
is carried on for demonstration and practice. 
The centre of agricultural courses in digh and 
Training Scheols. A field for work for poor 
boys who need a chance for self-help. 


ISOLATION WARD - HOSPITAL AND DISPEK 


hrs. Wallace, iuperintendent. 
Dr. balavendram,in charge. 
Sssential provisions of the rasumalai organizatia 
for care in sicxness and prevention of epidemics. 


the West. Hospital and Dispensary to the 
West of the Hanual Training Building. 


Practically all teachers are resident on the 
compound, the houses being owned by the mission. 


compound; the teachers houses in connection 


with the Seminary Anes on the South of 
the road, 
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Manager: J. H. Dickson (On furlough) 8,2, Keithahn (as temporary Mgr.) 

Asse-lgr- I. John Devadason, 

Masters: Joseph--Supervisor of Carpentry, Blacksmithing, and Depts. 
F.5. Ragamayagam--jarden, Store-keeper, class work, and Scoutmaster. 


Se Tyadurai--Charge of boys in iad Seacher in theory and drawing. 
Writer: Joseph iddy. 


Brief History | 
The Lenox Press was started by Dr. Yashburne in 1871. For 25 years it was carried on 
by Dr. Yashburne at his own expense, In 1896 it was offered to the Mission and gratefully 
accepted, Until ur, Dickson took charge in 1922 it was in the Old Church and a seperate 
institution, In 1922 it became a part of the new Trade School. 


a 


“enual Training was introduced in Pasum&lai in 1904 by the Rev W.M. Zumbro. In 1906 
Dr. Joie Miller opened the present main Trade School building for the Manual Training work 
and was in charge. Boys receiving Mission aid were made to take it, Later all boys had to 
do the work, Mr, J.H. Lawson was ate cheege of Manual Training work and press until 1919, 
-e@ began in 1913, 
In 1921 the Trade School was  stawhée as such wi . 
ing and 5 in masonry. It was then called, The gush with, Or. ey ™ 


charge of the school but in L922 Mr, and Mrs Dickson came from Jaffna to take chargeand 
build up the efficient school as found today with 78 boys on the rolls 


Ss 
In 1922 the Gov't recognised the school as The Trade School, . 
1924<-the electric light and power plant was added, 
1925--The motor repair dept. was added, | 
1926--Extension of carpentry, motor, and blacksmith depts. 
1027--Power driven machinery, Warden's Lodge, and Kitchenand dining room added. 


The School Today 
The Printing | . I, John Devadason in charge, 
24 workmen | | 
3-5th year boys $,I,U.C,. Herald=- Piramalai “eformer; Village Teacl 
Companion; etc. are regularly printed here, 
4e 3rd y" 
2nd. * Account boks., etc. are ruled, printed, and bound, 
6- lst year 
Z- Graduates from Dept. | All kinds of printing is done, 
The Carpentry Dept. | 
2 workmen <M, G. Joseph in charge. 
4 contractors | 
year studente Some work done this year: 
3-4th " 
4e3rd  " | @oors, windows and frames for same for College dining 
2nd " Hall and Aruppokkottai Bangalow. neiix 
Ae? ise . Sunshades for max New Haven Hall. 
4 graduates from Dept. ) 60 desks for Capron Hall and Dindigul 


any items of furniture for individuals. 
The Motor and Elec Light Dept, | 


l- workmen. The following different kinds of cars have been re: 
l= Sth year student paired this year: Ford, Dodge, Chevolet, Buick, 

l- 4th" and Overland, 

g- 3rd” Light and water are furnished to ‘eachers, pupils, 
a~ and " . and missionaries of High, Training, and Trade 


l- graduate but four or five boys Schools. 
out working, | 
B mith De 


Z- workmen, Some work done this year: 

l- 4th year student Iorn gates; mosguito-proof baby beds; Bolts, clamp. 
3rd year" Stair-way (iorn-work) etc. 

* 

lst " 


l- graduate 


RR. Keithahn 
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PASUMALAI TRADE SCHOOL: 


India does not need more but better wor«cnen. Tne economic 
problem is one of the most perplexing in this country. The 


Christian community needs especially to raise their economic 
standards. Thexm lack of respect for @mdinary manual Labour 


is another aQitTiculty, CéTrtainly, this is true among the Christi 
ams. It 18 because these great needs that the Paswnalai Trade 


School exists. The main aim of the school is to prepare boys 
to. be £000 labourers in some special field. The boys must have 
done at least’ Sth gerade work before taxing up the 5 years course 
of study in this institution§. The study given is both along 
practical and theoretical lines. 


The Printing Press is the main section of the school. 
It is here that such periodicals as the Sath India United Church 
Yerald,The Village Teachers' Companion, The Perumalai Reforwer 


are printed, Almost all ov the "Gssion printing wor: as well 
as a great deal from the outside is.done here, There is a 


macyane for the ruling of account and similar boo«s.. Binding 
1s 2 speciality. The boys in the. printing department get 
experience in these various lines... Some times we ask our Hindu 
customers why they come te us when there are so many and cheap 
presses in the vicinity. They cive the following typical 


replies:- " We can depend upon you"; You do better work"; 
w In emergencies you help us out." 


A close second to the printing department in the Trade 
School is that of Carpentry. It may well be asked what is the 
place of the carpenter in a land of mud huts with thatched 
roofs. It must be admitted, however, that there is 2 growing 
neea for the good carpenter, india is very rapidly putting 
up more buildings that are permanent. Our ovwm Mission alone 
18 doing a great deal of permanent building. During the last 
year doors and windows were made for a dining hall and 2. 
bungalow. Desks were wade “or schools; public furniture has 
been made ‘or Churehes; office furniture has been made for office§. 
Much of the better work has also been done,such as, home furni- 
ture and picture framing. Recently, the man in charge, said to 
me," I hope that soon we may replace our workinen by our own 
boys, the latter do much better worx," 

in every village there is the Village Blacksmith. It may 
well be asked that if this is true why should we try to train 
more Blacxsniths., Again our answer is that we need better — 
Blacxsmiths and there is a field here for our Christian boys. 
In our own Blacksmith Department the boys are taught to make 
Such difficult pieces of work as elaborate iron Gates which the 
average Village blacksmith cannot made well if at-all. 

In the Motor and Blectrical Department our small group of 
boys are learning how to take care of oil and ess engines, 
Indis is rapidly becombne Industrialised as well as Motorised" 


Here is a2 place where ve must do more than we have in supplying 
4 Vital need. 
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The following are items from the Government Inspection 
report of December 1928 and sump up what the school is colng:- 
This school has had another successful year... * 

Tne teaching is very efficient,individual attention being 
civen to each boy. Orders are not lacking and tne whole scnool 


including the factory section iS busy executing various orders, 
* * * * aw glad to state. the 


efficency and progress of the school has been well waintaineda.® 


A Little incident which’ took place during the last year 
reveals tne spirit of .the workmen and the boys. Therek had 
been a death in Pasumalai.Thne family concerned were too poor 
even to bury their-loved one. The workmén and the students | 
of the Brade School collected money,nadce a coffin after school Kmnra 
and thus made it possible that. the funeral service taxe place | 
in a simple but proper manner. “Later when it was learnt that 
Rs.4/- of the money that had been collected was left over, 
the group decided to organise permanently that in times of 
emergency they could help. 


As one who is carrying on temporarily I must say that 
I have seldom seen 2 better spirit among wvhe leaders ana . 
students than I have anong the Pasumalai Trade Scnool group. 
Those wno at home have made this possivle can well ve proud 


of the worx that is being done. , 
‘AD 
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PASUMALAT SNAPSHOTS: 


It was on a Sunday morning after Sunday School. 
The Missionary had just sat dow to read when a Hindu 
boy appeared at the door. He was invited in. After 
a conversation on general matters N,asked, 
" How can I. be more Christlike " “Is it vossible to 


follow the teaching Jesus on the Motnt--?<-How ?" 
Until the midday meal, two talked is Jesus might have 
with a new disciple. Beth departed with a new. consecra~ 


tion in their neartsg. Young India,is beginning to taxe 
Jesus seriously f#mhetner Hindu or Christian, | 


The Hast in @onversabaon 


It was another Sunday morning and again in the 
fiissionary bungalow. At tnis time many of the Indian © 
Teachers sat in a circle with the Japanese Y.N.C.A. 
General Secretary and a Canadian student and tie 
missionary. A floed of questions were being hurled 
at the Japanese - " How do you do village evangelism °* 
Is your church free ? Do you use Western dress * 

Is English your common Language ? and so-ferth and 
soforth.” At the end a few questions were asked of the 
Canadian. The Rasterner is polite! It all went to 
show that India is interested today primarily in her 
Hastern neighbeurs - Japan and China,and not especially 
in the West. It is a remarkable turning of the face, 


Pasumilai Self-Nelp Allies: 


— 


For months Pasumalai boys, who are working for 
part of their school expenses ,had awakened me at 6 o'clock, 
and before,each inorning as they started at work on the 
new road necessitated by the building of the new High 
Sscheol. They:now gathered at the foot of the hill and 
road. ‘There was a brief ceremony and the gate was opened. 
The precession of cars,bicycles and peeple weund up the 
hill to 2 space near the bungalow where the boys listened 
to praises of their work and encouragement for the future, 
A paster and a father 
of one of the boys recently said," When I went to 
Pasumalai we were asnamed to work, now my boy comes home 
and asks to work in a nearby mill. I am glad that they 
are learning to respect the werx of the hands." 
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Tne 
Giving His life Woe “school: 


— 


— 


It was an evening on the Athletic Field, where 
during the play time there is always great activity. 
There was 2. soccer football game between the Industrial 
and the { School Boys. They were playing with 
excellent spirit and with great enthusiasm. Suddenly 
one of tue Trade School boys missed the ball and Kicxed 
a High School Boy ne stomach, There. were many 


anxious hours in the Mospital.. parents 
of the boy came from 2 distateemriace. However all 


attempts to help him Were in vain and he died on Sunday 
morning and that very evening the Industrial, the High 
School and Training School boys in uniform carried their 
comrade to his resting place. It was at that time when 
all ef. us felt .the need.of giving our lives more fully 

‘ unte others. It was a time especially when the parents 
realised what true Christian can mean, 


The Bov Scouts At Work. 


VW 
arate 


It was a sportsday and on the same athletic field. 
Teams from schools scattered throughout the district 
came to contest on the field, Everything went off 
erderly. Peeple did net crewd unto the track. When the 
prizes were distributed they,'formed a large orderly 
circle. When some of the contestants bruised their knees 
or feet they were well taken care off - The Pasumalai 
Boy Sceuts were at work !3 


in Evening and Mo 


ling Talk: 


Two of the Pasumalai boys’ had gone with me te a 

Village about 20 miles away where we were welcomed by 

the chief man in the village. © After a sumptuous Indian 
meal we went to the heart of the village where I played 
my portable phonegranvh., Then the elder boy spoke to 

the crowd about Christian BPellowship and about the 
necessity ofelimiWating caste if India was to grow 
“mere perfect, Early the next morning we were walking 
along the stream near the village when a few of the 
Villagers appreached us. and started to ask the boy 

about eee Christian fife and Fellowship. As we left 
that village that day the chief’man said to me," I dm not 
weitxyeve in caste. I am trying to be a Christian. I am 
very ¢clad that you brought these out-caste Christians 
along with you; and I am very glad that they nave civen 
their message to us. We shall try to be more brotherly ", 
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Pasumalai Students And Other Nations: 


One morning last vear a group of German Students 
sang for the Pasumalsi boys in a large gathering. 
Not very long after that an Bngelish Air-man spoke to 


them about flying. Recently,on the same day,2 Canadian 
and a Japanese spoke to them about their respective. | 
countries. Thus the Pasumalai bovs sre comings irfcloser 


contact with the eutside world and are taking 2 very 
keen interest in other nations. 


Seekers @ Truth. 


The VIth Form boys, Mohammadans Hindus and 
Christians, gather tegether each morning for discussion 
and study. One of tne chief topics of the day kas been 
the question. " Should we become Christians ? " The 
Christian has answered this question by saying we must 
baécome true Christians, The heohammadan and Hindu have 
answered this question by saying that although we may nd&t 
become Christians in name certainly we.should become 
Christian in spirit. Over and over again during this 
year's discussion this fact has been brought out that our 
religion must be good and vital otherwise it is not worth 
r”auch. This is a truth the boys have werked out for. 
shemselves, and it will make 2 difference when they «co 
back te their villares to work, 


k To The Village: 


— 


One morning a boy came to tell me about the problem 
in his own village. After a long talk together we 
knelt down in praver. For the last few months togetrer 
we have been trying to bacx the headers and Christians 


in his willage. Last evening we started to make plans 
for a visit to his people, Thus it is almost every 


week, Boys come to me presenting the problems of their 
Villages and ask me that we might worx to,ether in 
helping their heme folks. It can be said that many of 
our boys are really here because they like their homes 
from which they come and because they want to go back 
and help. We encourage going back to the village for 
there exists the chief need of India. 


RRK/m 
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Going and Thinking A.C 
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A GOLDEN KRY " TO INDIA'S EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 
PASTMAT.AT AS A CENTRE FOR TRAINING TRACHSRS., 


BDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF INDIA TODAY: 


90 per cent of all adults cannot read !92 per cent 
of all children, ages 5-15 not in any school ! Less tnan 
20 ver sent of children who are ir school years 
Compulsory education untried except in a very few small 
areas ! 60 per cent of 211 primary teachers untrained and 
one half of these not educated beyond the sixtn grade of 
school ! Curriculum largely Formas and terary, unrelatea 
to Lire’ aetivities. ! 


Quotation from an Official Government Report: 


"For the failure to achieve more rapid 
progress( in Education) there are several 
reasons. Chief the is the 
inefficient teacner 


| 
-.. We cannot leave the subject of the teacher and his training 


without referring to a movement which offers briftht hopes. 
for escape from the difficulties which clog the prorress: 
of education. The new schere for training teachers, which 
has been worked out by the Presbyéerian Mission at Moga, — 
has been adopted and extended by the Punjab Fducation 
Department, and row prevails in every trsining institutio 
for vernacular teachers in the Province, The teachers are 
trained community. work and service; they are taueht, to 
narticivate in the healthful activities of village life and 
to put their hands to practical use a whatever way they 


CAN... 0 This system of training at Moga is but one 
example of ‘the valuable pioneerin Cc tar experimental work 
accompalished by missions, to which education in India 
owes so great a debt. | 

Report of the Royal Commissi on iculture 


OF 
in India, 1928.pp.520 and 528, 


The educational tasx in India is stupendous. 
The trainiig sabool for teacuers is tie ~olden xey to this 


vast vroblem., Pasumalai has the privilege and responsi- 
viTT ty of sharing” in this ereat work: Inthe past srx 
years O/7/7, trained teachers have gone forth from the three 
erades of the Normal Training School. ‘ 


As 90 per cert of India's people live in villages, 
a4 large proportion of the teachers sent out should be 
prepared for rural leadership and this is Pasumalai's 
special opportunity as well as its greatest probler. 


i 
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The demands on the rural teacher are many, and his 
opportunities are unique. He must be not merely 2 ooa 
teacher cupable of conducting a good school for the child- 
ren; he must akso @e a header of the village; orzjaniziie 
educationnl facilities for adults as well, through ni; ht 
schools, agricultural exhibits and demonstrations, Lantern 
cap and social and recreational gatherings. 


He should have a sound xcnowledge of health fundamentals 
and be able fuide the villagers in building more sani- 
tary houses anc keeping the village clean. he must know 


something of how to prevent disease enidenics, and to 
administer first aic,. Agriculture, of course, he must <now 
in 2 very practical way and be able to inspire and direct 
the villagers in improved methods, and to utilize to the 
full the results of covernment research and experiments. 
He must be acquainted with the. possibilities of certain 
cottase industries such as and mateweaving which 
ne may teach to the. sirugciing farmers: 2s. a: means. of 
Supplementing their poor incomes durinp the off-seasons. 
Above all, he must be a man of mature character who 
experiences 2nd lives his religion, 2 man available for 
counsel ard cpuidance ond for inspiration towards hirher 
idesls. ‘fF In Pasumalnai we have an exceptionab center for 
such training and we are all the time working a.nd planning 
in-order that it may be made more efficient and may more 
strongly grip the life purposes of the students. Consider 
Le for tne or.anization of teacier- 
training: 


“Fwo of ¢. tuese Are teacners “or the 


schools, These students taxe » two years' course in the 
vernacular( Tamil) and learn drawing, agriculture and 
certain cottage industries. Two departments are devotea 


to the preparation of teachers for secondary schools and 
head teachers of elementary schools. Their work is in 
inglish and is more sudvanced, but they also study 
azriculture and learn some cott tage industries, One of 
these divisions we plan to develov into a department for 
training graduate teachers and this will give the school 
the status of 2 " Teachers Colleve," a splendid insti- 
tution for the study of edueation in all its asvnects 

in South India. A staff of fifteen teachers is in 
Charge of these normal classes and we now graduate nearly 
one hundred students each venr. 


An extensive model and practice school organization 


— 


where students have abundant ooportuni ty for observa tion 

of. many phases of the teaching and learning processes: 

An elementary school from the first vear of school life 
throu: h the sixth standard with 188 pupils; and a secondary 
School ef from the fourth year of school life through the 
Sixth form or eighth yenr, with 480 pupils; two village 
schools in which students of elementary higher grade take 
VULNS We tius uave sufficient classes Lo 
provide in 2. unique way for much practice teaching under 
supervision. 
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staff oF Five “For in industries. 
and drawine. Wood work, basxket-maxing, net-weavineg, mt-weavige, 
fiore and cloth dyeing, block pvinting wi th colours on cloth 
cardebvoard construction worx, nooc-binding, free-hand and 
mechanical drawings are taught. 


A Physical Education Department where students Study 


corrective exercises and how tn av r and how to teach. all 


Kinds of games including Indian native gnmes 


| A School ¥Yarm ona self supporting basis, where 
practical aericultural operations sre under way at all 
S€asons anu wnere agricultural processes Can ve studied 
and practiced at first hand- 


several South India cooperate with 
Pasumalai Training School in sending students for. training. 
In and around Pasumalai and Madura ame mission schools to 
which we are privileged to send one student for observation 
and practice, 


Pasumalai has a unusual concentration of educational 
institutions, Besides the large High School and its 
efficient staff, there are the Theological Seminary and the 
Trade School. in the Seminary the students-in-training 
taxe up the study of religion and religious education. 

All the Pasumal2i institutions unite each year in the 
" All - Pasumalai Cornmencement *® 


A staff of men who have devoted their lives to the 
study of educational problems. This is true of both th 
Teachers and the Americ:n teachers. Pasumalsi has 
always hac the advintage of men who have been educational 
specialists, and the develonment of the importance of these 
institutions has been the outcome. “or the future we plan 

for not less than two men in charge of the "rainine School 
and Training College who have had extensive training in 
eraduate schools of education in American Universities, 
India needs more than anything else centers for the scienti- 


fic study of educational problems and for this Pasumalai is 


situated and orm.anizeu. Wwe Can finne a very 
contribution to the advance of education. Lut we must have 
men, more men to relieve our burdens of routine and super- 
vision. We are all of us over-worxed and much handicapped 
by Bkxikggmuk stringent economics in force and equipment. 


We need a worthy library of books on education. Our present 


collection is woefully inadequate. We must have a psycho- 
logical laboratory for carrying out the necessary investi- 
eations.,. We must develop summer and refresher courses for 
teachers in service but we cannot now afford the stiff and 
facilities to do this. We ought to link our training school 
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effectively with of our vill: ge school work so thet 
progressive supervision can be ;‘iven in introducing better 
methods. Tnese are the unquestioned lines of our future 
growth and we hope and pray we may be able to crow into the 
Opportunityes “Toy tnis servide for Christian education which 
God has given us,South India. 2 
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Report of Sub- Committee on Pasumalai College. 


"The present financial situation of the Board makes it in- 
possible for us to encourage the Madura Mission in any hope that the 
Board itself may undertake anything involving so large an add ition 
to its budgete Our appropriations for Pasumalai have been steadily 
reduced and they are now only two-thirds of what they were ten years 
agoe But in view of the critical situation, your Committee venture 


to recommend :- 


Pirst: That measures be taken at once to secure the incorpora- 
tion of a Board of Trustees, under a Constitution similar to that of 
the Ruphrates College Trustees, and that the Board be incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New Yorke. This Committee has already . 
voted in approval of such incorporat lone 


Second: That efforts be made to secure an endowment fund of 
$300,000 for Pasumalai College, and that this movement be inauguratal 
at once, with the distinct understanding that it must not interfere 
in any way with the efforts to secure funds urgently required by the | 
general treasury of the Boarde | 


Third: That until the endowment of Pasumalai College exceeds 
$200,000, the fact of such an endowment's existence, in whole or in 
part, shall not be considered a reason for reducing the appropria- 
tions now made to the college from the treasury of the Boarde 


Pourth: That we recommend to the Madura Mission that they begin 
to plan for application for recognition as a first-grade institution 
te be developed along the lines of a scientific and technical rather ... — - 
than a literary education, and that as soon as the funds secured 
warrant it, such application be made, while at the same time the 
Prudential Committee regret to inform them that the Board cannot 
agree to increase its appropriations for the college, either in 
money or salaries for teachers." | | 


Pasumslsi 


‘May 15, 1928 J. Dickson 


We he ve just finished a most successful yesr in every 


way. First and foremost we would put 17 of our boys who gave their 
hearts to Christ 8nd joined the Church during the year, 
&n earnest spirit among the boys thet has been most gratifying. 
Government inspects our School annually, though an inspector may drop 
in any time to see how things are getting on. The Inspector s&ys in 
his annual report: 


There has been 


The Institution continues to develop. It has already 
reached comparatively high standard in the carpentry 
Section, but I expect it to develop still further slong 
that line during the next two years. 


The printing department turns out work of & very high 


gptandard indeed and the training provéided in this depsrt- 


ment is thorough &nd complete. When the present heavy 
press is fitted up to work with &@n electric motor from 
the school electric plant the last vestige of pure cooly 


work will disappear from this section. 


The metal worxing end motor driving 


develops more slowly but it is used to a considereble 


extent & preparatory training ground for candi- 
dates for the oil engine driving department and in Bnet 
direction has done very good work indeed. 


The engine tending department has turned out some 
well trained youths and so far es the records show all 
héve made good in the jobs they have obtertnes onles ving < 


The discipline of the school is tent: There 
is & spirit of good fellowship 4nd cheerfulness oe 
the whole establishment which is very gretifying. 0 
the whole mr, Dickson is to be congratulatea on Raving 


made a very long stride forward during the year just 


completed--s year of progress which augurs well for the 
future of the School, 


On this report of the inspector, ‘the Director of re | 


Government Department of Industries enters the following comment : 


. he Director is pleased to note that the progress 
made in the previous year has been more then maintained 
and congratulates Mr. Dickson upon the commendable success 
that has attended his efforts bo increase the’ efficiency — 
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We took in ®@ fine class of new boys last June and now have 
63 as against 19 when we took charge in 1922, The work that comes to. 
us has steadily increased altho we charge higher rates than obtain . 
elsewhere--people say that we do better work, give it promptly and keep 
our promises--theat means a lot in this land where promises are more 
honoured in bre@ch than fulfilment. it is common practice in India 
to do poor work and then cover it up in some way, because the com- 
petition for 8 living is so keen that the everage artisan thinks if 
he takes time to do @ good job, he cannot make & living. Our boys 
are being taught that "there is Slways room at the top” and that if 
they will take care end pains in 411 they do, they will nover be out . 
out of work. <Another emphasis is being lsid on telling the truth-- 
many & boy hés confessed that from his e&rliest years he hes been 
taught to lie by his psrents--this is, in fact, almost univergal 
and &s a result & lie does not carry in the East the opporbrium that 
it does in the West. keéch d&y at morning prayers they repest the 
following: "Lying is & contemptible sin; no good character can be 
built on & foundation of lies: I will try to avoid lying this day." 
Coue based his treatment on & great truth-- the power of suggestion. 
We are seeing encouraging results already. 


Government hes been good to us &gain this lest year--they 
have increased our annual grent to $700 and given us in addition $ 800 
for building snd equipment which means that we hsd to get $800 to put 
with this letter sum. Some of you helped us to raise this sum and 

we thank you with all our heerve. The $700 annual grent is free of 
such conditicns. With the $1,600 we have made additions to our motor 
repair depésrtment, built a covered saw pit for the native séwyers to 
work in @s they s@w logs into bosrds, provided s large timber rack. 
under cover for timber to season, built = kitchen, store room and 
dining room for the students of the school and a good latrine on 
sanitary lines. In equipment we purchésed a wood turning lathe, s 
power grinder for grinding the cutters for our wood planers and paper 
cutters, a new foot power printing press, a ruling méchine and | 
additional English type. This coming yeer we hope to buy much needed 
Tamil type to enable us to cope with our growing printing work and. 
tools for our iron work and motor repsir shop. We héve finished a 
house for the warden of our projected hostel on which government will 
give us & building grant this year--totsl cost $900--government | 
Will give half. This reminds us thet our biggest need now is & hostel: 
at presnet our boys #re sleeping on verandas, in the class room under 
the desxs and in the sisles, in the room where their trunks are kept 
or Snywhere else they c@én find six feet to stretch out on the floor. 
The Inspector on his recent visit commented sdversely on this--in 
America we have dormitories with individual rooms usuelly or only a 
few in & room. Here 811 we went is one big room to house the whole 

70 odd boys. This will cost sbout $3,500 probably--I shall know . 
exactly soon, as the plans sre now being drawn. The fact is that we 
have grown so rapidly in the lest five years and there have been so — 
many places to put money, thet we heave hed to leave the hostel to 

this late dete. Most of the boys sleep on the verandas of the High 
and Normal Schools, but when it rsins the rain beats in and they hsve 
to find some other plece. The Mission has just unanimously given us | 
perm&ssion to seek to reise $5,000 to cover this need and the purchase 
of additions] tools, type and other equipment urgently needed. We 
ere sure you will 40 your full shsre in helping us to meet this need 
8nd send us béck to our last term of service héppy in the opportunity 


Eto put the finishing touches on the material side of 8s fine a chance 
today. 


it 0 help India 8s exists 
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We have noted in past letters the rapid change that is 
taking place in India in the attitude of the people toward manual 
labor--we heve about twice as many applications 8s we c&n eccommodate-- 
we are limited in developing the School not mem merely by the capacity 
of our buildings, but more especially by the amount of work we can ~~ 
secure and in thet we are gaining steadily &s people come to know the 
grede of work we are putting out. Training boys out here to do honest 
work is expensive business, for the tendency Sslready noted to "scamp" 
work is ever in evidence. We have hed to prohibit putty absolutely in 
the carpenter ship as it was used to fill up bad joints and poor work. 
In every c8se where bad work is done, instead of trying to "patch" ~— 
it we insist thst the whole piece be torn &part and done over. This 
impresses the boys and the result is that we are getting better and 
better work, Then we héve introduced pigs piece work--e&ch boy knows 
when he begins & job how much he is to get for it: his time is care- 
fully kept and when the job is done we know whether he is worxing to 
@ commercial scale or not. If not we warn him and if he does not 
improve, we dismiss him, for it is no use keeping a boy who cannot | 
make wages enough to support himself efter ne le&éves us. The result 
of this weeding out process is that we keep only the worthy boys, | 
and so it happens that 81] the boys who have finished our course are 
making good and getting wages far above what they could héve obtained 
hed they not had our training. VYur motto is "Disce sut discede” 

Which being freely interpreted means, "Get on or get out". 


We noted in our last letter that @ carpentry graduate was 
taking & two year teacher's course in carpentry and cabinet making in 
a Government School. He hss now finished his course and is &t work 
with us so that we ere able to give much better instuzstion in this 
department. Another graduate has been for 21 months in & government 
instutution studying machine shop work. He has finished thet course 
snd after four months with the head office of the Dodge anda Buick 
motor cars in Madras doing repair work, has gone for intensive training 
to &@ motor school about 800 miles north of here where under competent 
instruction he should in two gears to mm ready to take charge of our 
motor repsir department. american cars dominete the mearket--of these 
the Ford, Dodge, Chevrolet, Buick and Overland in the order nemed are 
the most pooular. The higher priced cérs--Packeard, Cadillsec and 
Pierce-Arrow have no séle. The Dodge and Chevrolet héve been ousting 
the Ford, but Ford deslers expect to recover their former position 
when the new model becomes avsilable next month. 


Last December I w&s sent to Medras by the Mission to head 
a deputation to Government seeking a wey out of ean impasse that hed 
arisen in our bosrding schools of which we have five with about 800 
children in attendance. Recently we decided to raise these schools 
from the 5th grade to the 8th grade. They have for more then 30 
years been coeducational up to and including the 5th grade, but as 
soon 8s we began to sdd classes with the inevitable increase in &ges 
of the boys and girls thrown together in the class rooms, the govern- 
ment inspectors begén to object and to demand particularly thet the 
older boys should be dismissed. We objected on the ground thet there 
was not a scrap of evidence to show thet any improper intimecy re- 


sulted, especially as the two sexes met only in the class rooms and their 


eating end play arrangements were entirely spparate. 
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After six days work with the heads of government depsrtments concerned, 
we were able to score & complete victory for our policy, end carte 
blanche to develop our schools in the way we ples&se. We were informed, 
however, that gz none but missionaries were capable of carrying out 
such 4 scheme , and that government could not possible allow others to 
even attempt such & progrém. This wés another gratifying evidence of 
approval of missionary work, and this ad as the present head of 
government is @ high csste Hindu. 
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News Note 
| 1928 


EXTRACTS FROM SPEECH BY REV. C. WV. MILLER 
AS PYBLISHED IN THE MADRAS MAIL 
ON THE LAYING OF THE CORNER STONE 
OF THE NEW HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING 


"Hiehty-three years ago the American Madura Mission began | 
educational work in Pasumalai. For twenty-one years things moved rather 


slowly. The mission then took the first step in a broad policy of higher 


xed\xea kui education which it has followed ever since, and thefruit 

of which is seen in the American Coocege at Madura and the opresent schools 
at Pasumalai. In January 1875 this High School was opened and within 

a few years grew to be five times the size of the old seminary in its 

best dave. Rapid development followed--development upwards, downwards, 


and outwards: upwards, to the college department which was started in 


1881; downwards to provide good elementary school opportunities to children 
of teachers and residents of Didieie iat outwards, in the establishment of 
a training institution in 1886 for the training of three grades of teachers, 
thus linking Pasumalai to the advance of education in all parts and in all 
schools of the Mission. By 1896, 200 school masters had been trained, 

150 men had passed the University Entrance Examination from the High 

BSchool and 75 had passed the college examinations. At that time it was 
stated that the mission had not been able to keep up with the demand for 
trained men, and we mav say we are still in the si neat. For our 
schools have continued growing and the demand has grown too. last year 

we had a total enrollment of nearly 800, including 150 students in the 
Training School. Every year we sen out 30 to 40 boys from our High 

Schcool ViIth.form and 100 trained teachers from our training school. In 


particular has the inadequacy of the accommodation of the school been 


felt. 
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The process of education is better understood at the present 
time and with this better understanding comes a demand for better buildings 
and equipment. arrangements whereby we can better treat the human 


personalitiés wimegjxempyexigd which come under our care. 
- The new building is to be H--type one, and will include two 


class-rooms each for all the Forms from the 1 to Vi, a physics, labcratory | 


a chemistry labcratcry, a botany and agricultural laboratory, with science 


preparation and store-rooms, a teachers' room, headmaster's office a 


store-room and a reading room and lecture room. The rooms and labcratcries 
are arranged in two wings, running east and west and connected by a 


passage mit in which the stari-case is also included." 
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Eighth ~Pasumalai 
COMMENCEMENT 


March 14—15, 1931. 


Organised under the auspices of 
The Pasumalai High, Training and Trade 


Schools and the 


Union Theological Seminary 


PURPOSE 


To build up Pasumalai loyalty ; 


to provide the inspiration of a home gathering ; 


to renew old acquaintances ; 


to recognise publicly the accomplishments of the 


164 students 


who are completing their courses this year. 


The Pasumalai Trade School...’ 


The Pasumalai High School _.. 


The Pasumalai Training School: 
Secondary Grade 


on 
Elementary Higher Grade .. 
Elem. Higher Grade of the 
Tirumangalam Branch School 


Union Theological Seminary 


11 Students 
47 


36, 
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Programme 
SATURDAY, MARCH 14. 
6.39—8.30A.M. Sports and Games. 
12 Noon Class Dinners. 
4.00 P.M. Principals’ Reception to Out-going 


Students. 
Garden Party in the grounds of the 
Seminary Old Bungalow. 


Mrs. J. H. Dickson and a Committee 
of Teachers in Charge. 


6.00 p.m. COoMMENCEMENT— 

| Procession forms at the Seminary 
Old Bungalow. 
Mr, R. N. Philips and 
Mr. Edward Samuel in charge. 


6.15 p.m. Procession to Arangasalai. 


6.30 p.m. Commencement Exercises—Aranga- 
salai. 


Chairman—R. Michael Esq. 


1. Invocation Song—High Schocl. 

2. Bible Reading & Prayer—Rev. Paul Raj 
Thomas. 

3. Music —High School Choir. 


4. Five Minute Addresses : 
i. Elem. Higher, Pasumalai. 
The Ideal Teacher’’—N. Ebenezer 


Daniel. 


ii, High School. 
‘‘ Character building through Religious 


Education ’’—John Packiam. 
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iii; Training School—Pasumalai. 
‘‘The place of the Village Teacher 
G. Devasagayam. 


iv. Seminary. 
Regeneration Jesudason. 
Song—Trade School. | 
Address—Edwin Periyanayagam Esq. 
Song—Seminary Choir. 
Award of Diplomas. 
I, Trade School—presented by 
I. John Devadason. 


II. Training School, Higher 
Grades—presented by Mr. J. V. 
Thomas. 


III. Secondary Grade—presented by 
Mr. S. Bernard. 


IV. High School, VI Form—presented by 
the Rev. G. P. James. 


V. ‘Seminary—1. Regular Class. 
2. L.Th. Divloma. 


—presented by 
the Rev. J. S. Masillamony. 


9, Song—Training School. 


10. Concluding Remarks. 


1l. Benediction. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 15. 


8:30 a.m. Morning Worship at the Church. 
| Rev. Paulraj Thomas, Pastor. 


Baccalaureate Sermon—Rev. M. 
S. Thirithuvathason. 
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STUDENTS WHO FINISH THEIR COURSES 
THIS YEAR. 


PASUMALAI SCHOOL. 


Printing. 


M. Manuel 2, Paul King Raj 
3. G. V. Devasagayam. 


Carpentry. 


S.J. Manickam 6. S Manuel 
Pb. Jesudason 7. S. V. Rajanayagam 
Selvanayagam. 


Electric Light and Power. 


9. M. Devadason 10. Samuel Thason 
ll. G. David. 


PASUMALAI TRAINING SCHOOL. 
Elementary Higher, Tirumangalam. 


1, L. Venkatachalapathil3. G. D. Mangalapandian 
2. B Periyasami 14. +S, Kesavan 

3. S. Ariyathevar 15. M. Sankaranarayanan 
4. D.M. Venkatesvaran 16. V. Gurusami 

_ 5. G. Krishna Rao 17. K Alwar 

6. V. Subramanian 18. P. Daniel 

7. S. Sadayandi 19. O. Swamidason 

8. K. Sethuraman 20. A. Karuppiah 

9, V.Swyagandhi 21. G Pooly | 

10. S. V. Narayanan 22. M. Chinaswami 
ll. K.G.Mallayaswami 23. P. V. Rengaswami 
12. 1. G. Samuel 24. N Kumbalingam 


25. G. Varathian. 
Elementary Higher Grade, Pasumalai. 


A. R. Tulasiram 14. S. Devasirvatham 
2. QO. Krishnan 15 G Abdul Rahuman 
Sahib 
3. T. Ratnasamy 16. S. John William 
4, P. Palaniandy 17. K. Daniel 
5. S. John Ponniah 18. P. kK. Paul Devadason 
6. N.R Ramasami 19. G. Manickam 
7. J.Isaac Devasagayam 20. S Ebenezer 
8  P. Jesudason 21. W. George Sundariah 
9, J. Asirvatham 22. A. Samuel 
10. John Chelliah 23. S. Ramalingam 
11. M.Manickavasagam 24. N. Ebenezer Daniel 
12. C.S.Thamburaj  . 25. N. Karuppiah 


13. S. Landis 26. P. Daniel 
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_ 27, V.G. Manickam 32. P. A. Muthiah 
28. G Jesudason 33. V.P. Thiruvengadam 
29. A. Deivairakam 34. M Selvanayagam 
— 30. V Muthusamy 35. 1. A. Vethamuthu 
31. K. Pitchaimuthu 36. S. Muthukrishnan 
37. O. V. Rengasamy 
Secondary Grade. 
| Robert Thamburaj 19. S.S Sathianathan 
2. D.S. Sundaram 0. Washington Anugraham 
3. ‘T. Solomon 21. Raju Devadas 
4, J. Thangaraj 22. G.S Navamony 
5. M.Samuel Stephen 23. V. Samuel Peter 
6. Swarnakaliswaran 24. S. Samson 
7. S. David 25. Samuel Masillamony 
8. C. Masillamony 26. A. Manickam 
9. Z. Rajaratnam 27. G. Devasagayam 
19. A. Benjamin 28. V.J. Bhaskaran 
ll. J D.Jesudason 29. Y. Lakshumana Rao 
12, ‘T. 30. D. Jeyaraj 
13. John Edward Jonas 31 Selvaraj Sathianathan 
14. A.S. Charles T 
| samy 32. S.Sanga Reddy 
(15. D. David 33. S. G. Samuel 
(16. K. Rengasamy 34, K. Sethuraman 
17; Pidebe 35 Subbiah 
“18. S. D. Arthur 36; M. Chidambara Subbu. 
PASUMALAI HIGH SCHOOL. 
S. Selvaraj 24. K. Subbaram 
2. M Chelliah 25° S. George Jeyarj 
3. Christian Paulraj 26. S, John Packiam 
4. A. Selvaraj 27. D. Alfred Paul 
Y.V. Joseph Raj 28 A. O. Dorairaj 
6. S. Vethamanickam 29 George 
7. L.V.John Devadas 30. S. Sathianathan 
8. V. Vellian 31. S. Kandaswami 
A.V. Thambiraj 32. V.R. Ramaswamy 
10. M. Arthur Jeya Singh 33. Samuel Chelliah 
11. E.A. Pandithurai 34. A. Chelladorai 
12. 8S..D Willaim 35. N. ‘Thavasi 
13. N.S.Subramanian 36. R.S. Jeyaraj 
14. D. Dharmakkan 37. R. John Washington 
Jeyaraj 
15. M. Ganapathy 38. P.S. James — 
16. A. ‘Thomas Katna- 
swamy 39. M. Joseph Dharmaraj 
17. T. M. Vethamuthy 40. A. Ramakrishnan 
‘1s. R. Periakaruppan 41, D. Samuel Santharaj 
~P. John Selladorai 42. bP. S. Ganapathy 
£0. L. George Mathews 43. P. William Ebenezer, 
D. James Thirumalai 
Raj 44. M. Manasseh 
22, P. Winfred Gnanadoss 45. S. Iyerthevan 
23. A.S. Norman 46. M.S. Ramiah 


47. V.Guruswamy. 


6 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Regular Class. 
1. S. Jesudason 3. M. Amirtham 
2. M. Thana Raj 4, Thomas Pakianathan 
5. V.N.Swamidason, 
Women. 


6. Packiam Jesudason 7. Rathinavathy Amirtham 
8. Jebapackiam Swamidason. 


d L. Th. Diploma. 
9. L. Ponnusamy 10. S. P. Samnel. 


THE PASUMALAI INSTITUTIONS 


Union Theological Seminary. Rev. J. J. 
Banninga, DD., Principal. The total number 


of students are 33; men 20, and women 13. 
Students will be admitted to the Tamil class | 
on June 24th. 


Pasumalai Training School. Rev. J. X. 
Miller, D.p., Principal. R. Michael Esq., B.a., 
Headmaster. ‘Total number of students are 
193 of whom 65 are secondary, and 128 of 

Elementary Higher. In June, students will 
be admitted to the’ Junior classes’ of the ) 
Secondary and Elementary grades; _inter- 
mediates will be admitted to the Senior class 
of the Secondary grade. 


Pasumalai High School. Rev. J. X. Miller, p.p., } 
Principal. Rev. G. P. James, B.A., L.T., B.D., : 
Headmaster. The total number of students are i 
493 of whom 47 appear for S S.L.C. this month. | 


Pasumalai Trade School. Rev. J. H. Dickson, 
B.A., B.SC., Principal. Students who have 


completed the 5th standard and are not over | 
18 years of age will be admitted on July 1, : 
1931. Applications must be in by June 15th. 


ENROLLMENT BY RELIGIONS 7 | 
Chris- Hin- Mus- 
Total  tians lims 


Seminary 33 33 

High School 493 293 193 7 

Model School 198 79 117 2 

Trade School 79 70 .) 
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GRAND ToTAL 996 599 387 10 
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‘« The Son of God Goes forth to War” 
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The main items of the Eighth Pasumalai Commencement to which you are cordially 
invited are as follows :—- 


March 14 6.30—8 a.m. Sports. 


12.00 Noon. Dinner. 


4.P.M. Keception to Outgoing Students. 


6. PM. Commencement Exercises. 
Chairman—R. Micheel Esq., B.A. 
Speaker— Edwin Perianayagam, EsQ,B.A., B.-L, Advocate, Madura. 


March &.30. Valedictory Service. 
| Baccalaureate Sermon—Rev. M. S. Thirithuvathason. 


Yours faithfully, 
JOHN X. MILLER, 


Convener, All-Pasumalai Commencement Committee. 
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Mr. Chairasan, Honoured Sir, ani Frienis, Ladies snd 


Gant Lemen: = 


Mighty-tiree rears aso the American “Mission 
afucational work in Paememlai. ‘the first school here was a 
Seninary, a achool of education sant reliciom train- 
ins to provite preachers and leaters for villare conrrerstions 
amt school masters. “or yearr the was the 
mission institution for nirher eticntion. The other schools 
were villaco sciwols evi station boarding schools. 


Life moved slowly in those days if ve can hy 


| the mivaicasaries oe the ravages of fanines, disease and 


poverty, it was vary poor in quality. ith the confnr 


of the railway, opernin; tue country north to south to the 


outside world ani to important seaports, 4 ney era opene? ani 


a 
4 
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our missionaries sew at. ones the need revision of plans 


thins waa neete? 


for miocion etuestions] work. 
than the gerinar: on the one hat? ant theo station hosrdinc 


on thie other which hat not sice 


eted in preparing 


outficiont mmber of capable men for tre ining in edveatiomal 


wort. 


miacion then tout the first step in »Srond nolicy 

: of highsr education for males which it haa followed ever gince 
Jari the fruit of which is in the American College 

Matura the present echools at Pammalat. In January 
875 this hich school vas onened end within 2 few years was 

{ ive times tlie sige of the old seminary in its best dave, 

developed upvards, downwards and to the 


| Sollee depsrtment which was started in dowwards to 


provide school opportuni ties to children of teachers and 
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residents ¢* ~asumalai;s csutwards in the establishment of a 
trainings institution in 1886 for tne training of three frrades 
of teachers tnus linked Pasumalei to the advance of education 
in all parts of the mission. 38y 1896 , 200 school masters had 

been trained, 150 men had passed the University Entrance 

Examination from the Hi-h School and 75 had passed the collere 
examinations. At that time it was stated that the mission nad 

not been able to keep up with the demand for trained nen, and 

we may say we are still in the game state. For our schools have 

continued frowine and the demand has grown too. In particular | 

has the eeadaenes of the accorriodation of the school been 

felt. We have always been out-crowine our quartors. For a 

time the boys had £0 aleen in their class-rooms moving the 

furniture cut st nist. We have been alwoys transforming 

and reconstructing our buildings, trying to inake much out of 
little ae have been mado over into dormitories; 

class-rooms and fo-downs andi dinins rooms into recitation rooms. 

Still we continue to grow and ve still have inadequate accomo- 

dation for all who ought to come here. Although the seminary. a" 

and collere devartments and printinr press have left the premises | 


the Hirsh Schoo] » treinins School and Model School more than 


Sill the space Deft. We have now over 450 students in the | 
High school itself, 150 satudents in the trainine sais and 
nearly 200 in the model school. The process of educstion 
is better understood at the -regent time and with this better 
understancing comes a iJemand for better buildings and equip- 
ment, arrarcements whereby we can better treat the human 
personalities which come under our care. The days of getting | 
children topetuer in rlocks in recitation halls are rapidly 
passing. We now are learning to treat pupils individually 
and to Jevelop leaders according to their capacities. 
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For this ve must have food rooms to teach in, sufficient laboratory | 
space to sive a chance for individusl verk. Ail this has been 
considered and plans made a sood many years aro, in Aumust 19°F 
when the Coverment recornized our needs for a new build ine and 
promised us 2 substantiol erant towards the building of it. 

Dr. J. X- Miller ant his *riende set about raising the funds 
for this new put lding and. the anount needed sside from rovernnen t 
grant has been ready for use for several years. But planning | 
a pbuilding and carrying those »lans take time, especially 
when they mist ~ass the scrutiny of the education departan nt 

and svecial requirements of the Chie? Enrineer and consulting 
Architect. In all of this preparation ani planning we had 

the inv: luable assistance and advice of our own oenrineer ant 


bullter Mr. J. H. Lawgon who drew up the ‘reliminary plans of 


the proposed new buildine. ne set of vlens complete with 
blue-prints and sneci?ications on the lines of the Honen's 
Collere Science was sent to Governnent H 
only to prove unacceptable on account of the enclosed quadranrles. 
A seconé plan was berm as Ueshaped building only to find that 


it would not suit the site which was infront of the Vest 


4 


‘ 


Bungalow betwecn the Church and Manual Training Building. 


The site was then chanred to the one on which we are standinr. 


Plans for this site were berm, but the new type ~lans and 
Buggestions were received from the consultine architect reconmn= 
ending north lirhting for all rooms and laboratories. We 

then revised our plans and in consultation with the architect's 
office we have finally evolved plans,which is approved, for the 
present H-type buildins. We nov only swait the final — 
of grant and for this we trust you, Sir, will sive your 


sympathetic consideration to our needs. This plan includes 


two class-rooms each for Ist form to the Vth form, a physics 
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laboratory, a chemistry laboratory, a botony ami acrimiitural 
laboratory, with sclenes Trevaration 
tenchers’ reo, fice, cttorearoom and a 
resins reom ari a room. hes been tlarme? to Pit 
the site aril te hermonice with tho wulléinss now on the com 
row ari to be erected Inte. Om the vest side we hope to 
erect an assembly hall lance to seat ail our 
stucenis ant mombere of the Pamuanlai comamity. On the site 
of the old coma dow, we have plans for 

a suitable libracy tullding. the east a rateway will 

be ovened (© Fonen Lodrs, tie Hign dcatel, necessary 
architectursi mxiifications made to existing bulllings then. 
this will complete » quadirangle on this side of Yokan Lodge ani 
the Nollie score Hall which will vecore the contre of the 
activities. The motel school and the onl arrced 
training school rill scecupy the rooms vacate! Dy the preaeit . 


forme. These -eses are at srenent very inwlequately caret 


for. ‘The Trainin: Senool is closely connected with the High 


pe 


in the Hirh School classes the 


stunt hive to ohserve ari to teach. re are 
lookine forran! to acy wher we ahal!l have a fully | 
orranizged teschers' collere an! our new ~chool vil} 
prove an invalua*ie places for the gtudy of tas method of education 
Ae the now Ve pies which will cost up | | 


| @bout Ks The piane are disclaved in this pandial. | 


In conelusion, Sir, we feel honoured by yorr mresence 
today and vour interest in our institution end we truet that 
you may srered to be present at the epenine of this 
months hence, 
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a The whole educational system of India has, during the last | 

, “an,or fifteen years, been undergoing a general overhauling. Lord 
Macagbe bn his famous minute of 1855, visualized a system of edu- 
cation for India based on the udton-Oxford model. It was not realized 
then, nor until long afterward, that it is impossible to remove from 
its setting a system of education built up to suit English conditions 
transfer it wholesale to a totally different en- 
vironment and expect it to produce the results which it did in its 


Original 


| ( 
in tend minute was adopted, and the result 
through the following decades was to produce an educated constituency 
fitted for government posts, for entrance to the opetenal one. and for 
a prominent place among the intelligentsia ot Wik counts, But India 


could not possibly PreviGe posts for the thousands who were graduated 
from her universities under this system, and the result was a large 
educated and unemployed class of young men whose parents had sacrificed 
: et apd for their education in the hone that they would, in lucrative 
MAS) make a handsome return for the sacrifices involved. Disapvoint- 
ment and discontent drove large numbers of young men into disaffection 
and revolutionary disloyalty before it was realized that the whole 
system of education was wrong, Latterly Government has been emphasiz- 
ing the sciences, and especially the industrial arts, and endeavoring 


to modify the whole scheme so that a form of education suited to 


India's needs shall be the result. 


EDITORIAL 
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Our mission work is distributed fairly evenly in thirty- 
three centers over an area as large as Nassachusetts and Rhode Island, 
in each center a church, and in and around that center, village schools. 


In a very real sense the village school is the foundation of our ap- 


proach to the people of India. What, then, is a village school? 
Let us try to visualize it. 


Indian villages are,close packed, mud structures. The wall 


of one house is commonly the wall of the next. There is no such 


thing as privacy in an Indian village. What is anybody's business is 
everybody's business, and what any one knows, everybody knows. It te: 
extremely rare to find an isolated house. Packed in somewhere in the 
village will be the village school. Mud walls about seven feet high, 
two or three windows about two feet square, thatched roof, mud. floor, 
and anywhere from fifteen to thirty or forty children squatted on the 
floor and one or two teachers trying to conduct from one to five grades 
in a single room. The teacher will probably wate a three-legged stool 
and a table, and there may be some wooden eenahas without backs. If 
so, at copy writing time the child commonly gets of! his bench, squats 
on the floor, and uses his bench 4s a desk, Reading, writing, 
arithmetic, copy writing and dictation, with nerhaps some history and 
geogzraphy in the last two grades, Bible reading and prayer open the 
school in the morning, and somewhere during the day time is found for 
definite religious instruction. It is a striking fact that more than 
three-quarters of our annual harvest of converts is traceable to the 


fruitage of our schools. such is the village school conducted in the 
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vernacular, Tamil. We have about three hundred such schools, attended 
by fourteen thousand children. Note 

One of the unfortunate problems that is causing every well- 
wisher of India serious thought is the fact that only one-fifth of the 
children of school-going age are actually in school, and more éetiun 
still, this: that three-quarters of this one-fifth never get beyond 


the first grade. And why? A recent Government report states that 


the average income sind a farmer -- and aS cent of the people 


— 


of India are farmers llars a year. Parents 


cannot spare their children to go to school for the simple reason that 
the earnings of the children represent the margin between a dare exis- 
tence and starvation, and the pity of it is that a child who attends 
the village school for only one or two years almost inevitably relapses 
into illiteracy. One of the best known missionaries in India, Rev. 
Jd. HT. MacLean of the Free Church of Scotland Mission, recently said 
that further progress in education will be impossible until there has 
been radical economic reform enabling parents to spare their children 
for at least a primary school course of not less than five grades. 

If and when a child has finished the village school further 
education is desired, the boarding school is the next step. There are 
five boarding schools scattered over our mission area at strategic 
points, with between eight and nine hundred pupils in attendance from 
grades two to eight inclusive. We have to take the children into the. 
boarding schools at the point where they left the village school and 
carry them on, These schools are coeducational: in every case a 
married missionary is in residence, and the usual arrangement is that 
the girls sleep and eat in a dormitory on one side of the mission house 


AM, & 


and the boys, dh the other side of the mission house, with the class 


rooms somewhere behind the mission house, In this way boys and girls 
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sing 
meet only in the class rooms. It is necessary in India to be exceed- 
ingly careful in coeducationg) The medium of instruction 
is still the vernacular, Tamil. 

When the child has finished the boarding school, two possi- 
bilities pveeent themselves3 t continue the vernacular education 
in the normal school or to enter the high school where the medium of 
instruction is English. Less than fifty percent of our teachers are 
trained, and the Government is making creat efforts at present to 
secure the cechuns tekehare needed for the further extension of primary 
education. When a boy or girl enters the normal school, Governnent 
erovides each approved student with a scholarship that pays all 
ordinary expenses of the course for two years. We have two normal 
schools, one at Pasumalai for boys and the other at Madura for girls, 
about one hundred and fifty students in saan: wameels At the end of 
two years a Government examination, passed, entitles 
the student to a certificate, certifying his or her ability to teach 
in a grade of school for which he or she Ag qualified. 

If the child, .on leaving the boarding school, enters’ the 
high school, at once fees that bear heavily on the poor Indian parent 
have to be met, and not only so, but expensive books and all the 


materials which in this land go to make a high school course ,exnensive,. 


It is not generally realized that the medium of ocbciernhaas “Sededetai 


Enslish imposes on the Indian student a tremendous handicap. Think 
of what it would mean for an American boy or girl to be obliged in a 
high school course in America to take every subject in Russian, all 
conversation in the high school and on the school premises being in 
Russian. And yet so successful are Indians in acquiring an English 
education that many finishing their university course in India have 


proceeded to #ngland and the continent and topped Europeans in their 


| 
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own home universities. We have two high schools, one at Pasumalai 
for boys and the other at Madura for girls, each with about four 
hundred students. 

Government is very helpful in our educational work. They 
pay nalf the cost for ground or buildings for school purposes, only 
requiring us to enter into a bond that the land or buildings so sub- 
sidized shall not be used for any other purnose than that for which 
the grant en. Kot—onty de-they tend—and 
Sian. hee us annual prants for maintenance which are based 
the net cost of the schools to the aim of 
Government NaNO give us half the net cost ofa school. In some | 
cases where we have had difficulty in securing land, Government has 
even entered suit on our behalf to condemn the land for school purposes 
and assess a reasonable price to be paid the owner. 

Graduation from the high school and the passing of a Govern- 
ment examination entitles a student to go on for a full college course. 
We have only one college for men. Our women students are sent to the 
Union Women's College in Madras because we have $00 few women of college 
grace to make it possible at present to conduct a special college for 
them, and the day of coeducation for students of university rank has 
not yet dawned. There are about four hundred and fifty students in 
Our college in Madura, about one-third of whom are Christians. Our 
college is located on a beautiful plot of land SWop thirty-eight 
acres in extent in the newest and best section of Madura and && 
generally regarded as perhaps the finest piece of higher educational 
work entirely conducted by the Board, It is from the Snglish educated 
section of India's people, only two million in number, that her leaders 
in all departments of life have been recruited, and there is no sort 


of doubt that men and women educated in our colleges are able to 
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command an infinenes which cannot be approached by etagenss, however 
highly they may be educated in any of the vernaculars of India. 

In recent years one department et our educational work has 
been assuming increasing importance. Thirty years ago we earnestly 
tried to introduce industrial education, but with moderate success 
because India at that time despised every sort of manual work; WA in 
turnover in public sentiment has been taking 
place. Government realizes today the absolute necessity of altering 
Gr aituation ‘shere more than eighty percent of the people of India 
denvend for their livelihood upon agriculture, and where the absence 
or scarcity of rain means famine, to a situation where the activities 
of the people shall be £0 diversified that a shortage of rain will not 
necessarily and inevitably mean To thie end Government is 
most generous in subsidizing every attempt to teach young India the 


| 
industrial, arts, 


A 

We have two industrial schools, one for girls at 
Rachamyapuram, conducted by Miss Swift, where girls are taught sewing, 
weaving, tailoring, embroidery, lace making, cooking, farm and dairy 
work, A farm of about forty acres provides ampie scope for a taerengs 
course for future wives of farmers, and the other industries provide 
house wives with something to do in their spare time. One of the fine 
efforts of this school is to teach the girls in their final year in 
model cottages how to keen their homes clean and sanitary; it is a joy 
to see how well this work has succeeded. he girls are paid a little 
for their work, but this money is not put into their hands but in a 
bank conducted by the school and the girls provided with check books. 
When they wish to draw some money they have to draw a check on the bank, 


get the money, enter it in their account books, and thus they learn to 


keep track of what they earn, and the inevitable result is to check 
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foolish expenditure, 
we have an industrial school where boys who 


have passed, the fifth grade are printing, book binding, 


carpentry, blacksmithing, motor car renairing, engine driving and 
electric work. So rapidly is the industrialization of India going 
on that every boy who finishes our course gets work at once and has 
| his livelihood assured as would have been impossible had he remained 


in the vittens, a) 


The Minister of 4ducation, a Yindu, who not long aro visited 


our schools at Pasumalai, said to us that he not only regarded our 
schools as models, but that not infrequently he had adopted in his own 
Government schools methods and ideals which he had found us using in 


our missionary work, 
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Union Theological Seminary 


PASUMALAI, MADURA DISTRICT 
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The Faculty of the Seminary consists of a mis- 
sionary and his wife together with four well- 
trained Indian teachers. One of these is a B.D. 
of Serampore College and two others hold the 
Licentiate in Theology diploma of that school. 
All are well fitted for their tasks through training 
and experience and are giving themselves whole- 
heartedly to the work. 


The Faculty aims not only at giving their stu- 
dents a scholarly education in the branches usually 
taught in Seminaries, but endeavors especially to 
make the training practical and to deepen the 
spiritual life of all who take their courses. There 

is an average of fifty students a year. 


} The Creche affords a delightful, open room for 
the children to play in while their mothers are 1n 
classes. Made possible by the gifts of friends, the 
building is called “HOPE,” both because of the 
friends who gave it and: because of the future of 
the children who use it. 


The wives of the students receive a careful train- 
ing that will fit them for active work in associa- 
tion with their husbands in the villages to which 
they go. They thus become successful workers 
among both Christian and Hindu women and help 
them in a multitude of ways — physical, mental, 
social, moral and spiritual. 


: Remodelling the Seminary Bungalow into addi- 
tional schoolrooms has become necessary espe- 
cially on account of the one hundred or more of 
Normal Training School students who receive 
their Bible and Evangelistic training at the Sem- 
inary. 


The Seminary Building, a fine brick and stone 
structure, consists of five rooms, four of which are 
only 16 feet square. These are much too small for 
our present-day classes. The largest room, now 
used for chapel, holds only 1CO persons, while 


_ fully 150 try to crowd into it each morning. 


The remodelled bungalow will give ample 
room, for the present, for a chapel holding two 
hundred persons, and for six large rooms for lec- 
tures, and for library and society purposes. With 
these two buildings adapted to suit the needs of 
today, we shall be able to carry on for another 
score of years. This is our most urgent need. Y 
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“The Northfield of South India’’ is the name given to the Pasumalai Conference for Ministers and 
Laymen that meets every September in the Seminary buildings. Representatives from the following 
Churches attend and take part in the services — Anglican, Baptist, Lutheran, Methodist, Syrian, 
Wesleyan and United Church of South India (a union of Presbyterian and Congregational elements ). 
The Conference of 1926 discussed Religious Education, which proved a most inspiring and helpful 
subject. The fellowship at these gatherings is doing much to bring the Churches closer together. 
The best speakers available are invited to these gatherings and have been glad to come. Additional 
funds would enable us to increase both the number who come and the days the conference lasts. 


#* 


The Institutes are an annual gathering of the Pastors, Teachers, Evangelists, Bible Women and other 
workers in the Madura Mission. During the whole of the year all these workers study lessons that 
have been prescribed for them by the Seminary Faculty. Month by month they gather at their pastor- 
ate centers for guidance in their studies. In March each year they all come together, usually at Pasu- 
malai, for four days of inspiration and intensive studies, and then in August cach vear they sit for 
examinations in the prescribed courses. 


This is an attempt.on the part of the Church Council and the Seminary to keep the men and women 
in the villages, surrounded by many depressing influences, alive mentally and spiritually and to equip 
them further for successful work. Our most successful evangelistic campaign was started in these 
meetings. We need additional funds to finance these gatherings. 
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The Robber Caste numbers eighty thousand mem- 
bers in the Madura District. In former days many 
of them followed their caste custom and were 
guilty of robbery. A new day has dawned among 
them and more than three thousand of their chil- 
dren are in Mission schools. One of our gradu- 


ates is pastor of the church growing up among’ 


these people. Many more trained workers are 
needed. These people have courage, keenness of 
mind and loyalty as some of their traits. Rightly 
developed, these become strong Christian qualities. 


Studying a Relief Map of Palestine. We try to 
make all our training simple, real and effective. 
Ten minutes with this map are worth a year's 
study of a geography. We need further equipment 
to do even better work. A good telescope would 
help the students counteract the influences of 
astrology in their villages. The men all take first- 
aid lessons, and the women study child-welfare. 
When such trained workers are put into a Hindu 
village they at once become centers of right influ- 
ence. 


Our “Needs 


Remodelling the Bungalow into— 
classrooms and chapel will cost $3,500 


Building a New Bungalow for the 
Principal in place of the one re- 


Repairing the 25 houses occupied 
by the teachers and students, all 
of which were built 30 years ago 
and now need extensive repairs 2,000 


Additional books for Library. We 
have about 4,000 volumes, but 
need many more, both in Tamil 
and English, for the work we are 


Furniture and other equipment for 
old and remodelled buildings . 1,000 


Special Equipment: 
Moving Picture Machine $650 _ 
1,000 


$15, 000 


A Pastor and His Church Committee. This 


Pastor (with scarf) was our first graduate to re- 
ceive the diploma of Licentiate in Theology from 
Serampore College, which was founded by William 
Carey and with which we are affiliated. 


Our Opportunities 


Training Passer: for our Churches. All the ot 
dained pastors in our Mission (except two) wer: 
trained in our Seminary. Many have becom: 
ordained ministers in other missions. ; 
Evangelists and Catechists are needed for advance: 
movements among both high and low cast. 
groups in South India who are turning towards 
Christ. 
The Conferences and Institutes extend our influence 
far beyond our present students and our ow 
Mission. These gatherings are helpful espe 
cially in evangelism, religious education an 
fellowship among Christians of various denom 
inations. 
Village Tours bring our students and teachet 
into contact with village conditions where the 
are trained for work among both Hindus an. 
Christians. 
Dramatics. Indians love the drama and _ ar- 
orn actors. No better way can be found tha» 
that of gages. Christian truth to them b 
means of the drama, or acted parable. Thot 
sands will sit all night listening to such plays 
Moving Pictures also fascinate the Indian. If w 
Thad a machine and a good film we could gather 
in thousands to see it on the nights of the grez 


festivals in the near-by temple when tens o! 


thousands go by on the road. 

A telescope would enable us to give the student: 
an clementary knowledge of astronomy, anc 
this would help them lessen the influence o! 


astrology which binds so manv with the fear ¢ 


the evil planets. 

Bible Training for the students of the Norma 
Training School has brought more than or 

hundred of these young men under our influence 

These young men will become teachers in v1) 
lage schools and will also have charge of villag. 

congregations and do evangelistic work. Bu: 
their coming to the Seminary has made ov: 

plant inadequate. The teachers of the tw. 
schools heartily co-operate in this work. 


Hindu Festivals bring thousands of 


es our gates, and give us a fine opportunit: 
or preaching the Gospel and distributing th. 
Scriptures. 


Gifts for this work may be sent to Rev. Joh. 
J. Banninga, 27 Owen Street, Hartford, Conn 
or to Frederick A. Gaskins, Treasurer Americ: 
Board, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The great need today is for trained lead- 
ers. These men and women must not only 
have a deep faith in Christianity but they 
must have a vital, living experience of fel- 
lowship with the Risen Christ, and then 
they must be trained in Christian life and 
service so that they may live and work 
among their countrymen and win them to 


~ faith in Christ. 


Students have come to our Seminary 
from all parts of the Tamil Nad — from 
Jaffna in Ceylon, from Travancore, from 
Malabar, from Madras and Vellore, from 
Trichinopoly and Coimbatore. Not only 
do we serve the United Church of South 
India, but we have also trained men for 
Baptist, Lutheran, Methodist, and other 
churches. The number of students we 
can train is limited only by the scholar- 
ships we can offer. 

The Methodist Mission of South India 
has voted to unite in the work at Pasu- 
malai, and hereafter all their Tamil stu- 
dents will be trained there. 
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The Temple Car is brought out at all important 
festivals by the Hindus, and then their idols are 
paraded through the streets before the adoring 
multitudes. Jesus said, “The Kingdom of Heaven 
is within vou,’ and it is our privilege to reveal to 
them the Living God, who gives victory over sin 


and power for service. >> 
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Our Open Air Theater may seem crude to some 
who are accustomed to Greek Theaters in America, 
but could they see the crowds that come to our 
Biblical dramas they would realize what a force 
the drama can be made in India. Could we have a 
moving-picture machine with a film on the Life 
of Christ for use in this theater we could get crowds 
of Hindus up to three thousand, or even five thou- 
sand, in number to sit on the sand floor and look 


and listen, as the story was unfolded to them. 


The Hindu ideal of the religious life is asceti 
cism and renunciation. This man lies on a steel 
wire stretched between two bamboos and calls 
forth the reverence and gifts of the faithful. The 
Christian ideal is fellowship and service. We 
must reveal Christ in such a way that they will see 
Life and Love in Him, and therefore follow Him. 
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The Tamil Country of South India 1 
represented by the oval on this map. I 
this area the Tamil language is spoken b 
about sixteen million people. Of thes 
barely three hundred thousand are Pro 
estant Christians. But there is a_ nev 


INDIAN OC: 


quickening of interest. Both high cast. 
and low are looking to Christ as neve: 


before. The influence of Mahatma Gandl | 


has been felt even down here and many at 
seeking new light concerning Jesus of who! 
Gandhi speaks so frequently. 


This section of the Madras Presidenc : 
probably has more university graduatc: 


school education has also proceeded fa 


ta 


than any other equal area in India. Hig! 


Each year more than fourteen thousar | 


appear for the latter examinations. 
large proportion of these have been taug! 
in Christian Schools and have studied tl 


Bible. Many are secret if not open fo 


lowers of Jesus. 
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STAFF FOR 1924-1925 

REv. JOHN J. BANNINGA, M.A., D.D.( Princt- 

: pal), Theology, History, New Test. 

Rev. J. S. B.D., History of 

5 Religions, Tamil. 

Rev. M.S. Taytor, Pastoralia, Old Test. 

: Mr. J.S.GURUBATHAM, Vernacular Subjects. 

: Mr. A. SAMUEL, Librarian. _ 

: Mrs. J. J. BANNINGA, English and Music. _ 

- Mr. L. L. Lorsrer, M.A., B.D., Religious 

Pedagogy. | | 

Rev. G. P. Jars, B.A., B.D., Psychology 

: and S$. S. Methods. 

POLICY 

: ‘To impart to an increasing number of 

= wisely-chosen and worthy men a theological 

= education that shall be sound in scholarship, 

= pre-eminently Scriptural in matter, and 

, thoroughly practical in application, so as to 

- qualify them for efficient Christian service 

: among all classes of the people of South 

- India and Ceylon, as Fishers of Men, Feeders 

| of Modern Multitudes, and Shepherds of our 
Master's Flocks.”” 


HISTORICAL DATA 


1842, Seminary opened at Tirumangaiam, by 
Dr. Wm. Tracy. 

1845, Seminary moved to Pasumalai. 

1870, Seminary reconstructed and placed in 

: ‘charge of Rev. G. T. Washburn. 

1881, First class of Matriculates received. 

1892, Seminary separated from other depart- 
ments and placed in charge of Rev. 
J. P. Jones. 

1911, Institutes started. 

1914, Seminary became a Union Institution. 
| Mr. Banninga appointed Principal. 
1919, Affiliated with Serampore in L.Th. 

Courses. 
1920, First Conference of Ministers and 
Laymen. 


INDIA’S NEED 


Indin to-day needs trained men in all walks 
of life. Facing the new world, with its 
wonderful development in arts, sciences, 
industry, commerce and politics, she needs 
men who have learned the truth and have 
been trained to apply it to the circumstances 
around them. ‘The same holds true of 
religion. India needs men who know God 
in Jesus Christ, and who can lead her into 
the “‘life abundant’. 


Cheological Seminary 


Pasumalai, South India 
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of the Tamil country. 


COURSES OF STUDY 


The Courses of Study, both for the L.Th. 
and Regular Classes, include Theology, 
Church History, Old Testament, New .Testa- 
ment, Homiletics, Pastoralia, Psychology, 


Logic, C. E. and S. S. Methods, ete. . 


Special reference is paid to Indian Music 
and Musical Evangelism. Each student is 
expected to be able to conduct a Kalakshepam 
before leaving school. Attention is also 
given to special methods of evangelism, such 
as personal work, street preaching, evange- 
lism at bazaars and festivals, pastoral work, 
and the conduct of church services. 

Throughout his stay here the ireaient’ S 
religious life is carefully nurtured, and _— ts 
are made to help him 


+ 


STUDENTS 


Students from any Protestant Christian 
body are received, provided they fulfil the 
entrance requirements, and provided those 
sending them become responsible for their 
stipends and other expenses. No fees are 
asked, but room rent is charged. 

During recent years students have been 
received and trained for the following: 

American Arcot Mission, 

American Ceylon Mission, 

American Madura Mission, 

Cevlon and India General Mission, 
Ceylon Wesleyan Mission, 

Danish Lutheran Mission, 
London Missionary Society, 

Methodist Episcopal 


As can be seen from the accompanying 
map, Pasumalai is located near the centre 
With Jaffna to the 
East, Travancore and Tinnevelly to the 
South, Coimbatore and Salem to the 
North-west, and Madras and Arcot to the 
North, it is within easy reach of all. Madura _ 
is a railway junction with connections to 
all these points. Madura is the ancient 
‘Athens’’ of South India, and still retains 
much of its glory as a centre of Tamil 
learning. 

The climate of Pasumalai 
healthful. Medical attention, 
readily available. 


is dry and 
if needed, is 


grow into a deep per- Church, 
sonal relationship to | Lane Strict Baptist Mis- 
Christ that shall ex- SOUTH INDIA Living Graduates and sion, © 
press itself ina living || The Malabar Mission, 
testimony before | The National Mis- 
others. ‘The sources sionary Society, 
of that life are point- ee | DRAS United Free Church 
ed out, and the aids to eens | : of Scotland Mis- 
such a life empha- = sion. 
sized. Provision is | 
while undergoing his | A new class of stu- 
course the student | 6 soumarcor \ dents of the matricu- 
learn: to. | 1a Ancor | lation grade (eligible 
the life of union with moms for college) will be 
Christ and service | 14 Travancore 4 taken in June, 1924, 
for men. 16. for the full Seram- 
18. SouTH CANARA pore L.Th. Course. 
Red oval shows area the Tamil language is spoken. 
ible for college, may 
LOCATION sit for the Serampore Entrance Examination, 


which is held in April. Pasumalai is a 
centre for this examination. For further 
information and application forms apply to 
the Principal. 

It has been found very profitable in the 
past for students from various Missions and 
Churches to mingle together freely in class, 
hostel and playground, where they not only 
learn what is essential in the life of the 
individual and the Church, but also learn to 
enter into that appreciation of another's 
point of view, different though it be from 
one’s own. Provision is made, through 
special courses of lectures, for a wide variety 
in the presentation of Christian truth. 
students are taught to study and think. 


The 
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AFFILIATION 


Union Theological Seminary is affiliated 
with Serampore College, founded by Carey, 
in the Licentiate in Theology Courses. 
Students in Pasumalai take the same courses 
and write the same examinations as students 
of the same grade in Serampore. Success- 


ful candidates are given the Licentiate in. 


Theology diploma. 

This affiliation has brought us into direct 
touch with the wonderful traditions of 
William Carey, the founder of modern 
Protestant Missions in India. ‘To come into 


the atmosphere of his consecration, zeal, 


vision and accomplishment means much to 
the student. Serampore founded by 
Carey, Marshman and Ward, and stands for 
all that is best in scholarship, piety and 
service, and Pasumalai tries to inculcate these 
in the students that come to her for training. 
Carey's first purpose was to give the 
Bible to the multitudes in India and all the 
Orient. This purpose is still kept to the 
front, and all students are deeply rooted in 
accurate Scripture knowledge, and trained 
in preaching the Word of God. 3 


KQUIPMENT 


One Bungalow. 

Four Houses for Teachers. 

Twenty Houses for Students. 

Hostel for seventeen Students. 

Recitation and Library Building. 

Twenty Acres of Land, with good sites 
for Bungalows, Houses for Teachers and 
Students, and other Buildings. 

Library of 3,000 volumes, constantly be- 
ing added to. 

A Fellowship of Faith and Prayer among 
friends in India, Great Britain, & America. 


THE NEW NURSERY 


(CRECHE ) 

On Dec. 1, 1923, we had the privilege 
of “‘ opening ’ a new building, designed to 
take care of the little children while their 
mothers are attending classes, which they 
do for two hours each day. This Nursery 
is the gift of friends in America and India. 
‘* Old Students’ took a special interest in 
it, and gave unsolicited gifts for its erec- 
tion. Teachers and present. students 
showed their interest, not only by subscrib- 
ing to the funds for erection, but also in 
making the opening day one long to be 
remembered by the children. 

The building is 20 X 20 feet in size, and is 


built in the Indian mazxrdapam style, with a 


roof of Malavalam design. It is provided 
with cradles, toys and other playthings 
to make the children happy and comfortable, 
and to relieve the mothers of all anxiety while 
they are inclass. A competent nurse takes 
care of the children during these hours. 


WOMEN’S WORK 


It is desirable that each student bring his 
family with him, so that his wife may get the 


benefit of the training that is given the 


women. This includes not only the two 
hours of classroom work, but also training 
in women’s work for women. We feel that 
the wives of all Christian workers should be 
workers also, and that, among both the 
Christian and Hindu women of their villages, 
they should be able to do effective work 
along social, sanitary, child welfare and 
evangelistic lines. ‘Therefore, we seek to 


cive them practical experience in such work 
while they are in Pasumalai. 
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Pasumalai, South India | 


THE ‘‘ NORTHFIELD ”’ OF SOUTH INDIA 


A gathering of Ministers and Laymen from 
all parts of South India is held at Pasumalai 
in September of each year. ‘This year more 
than 125 came together, under the presidencv 
of the Right Reverend the Bishop of 
Dornakal, and for four days discussed ques- 
tions related to ‘* Evangelism’’. Many leaders 
of Christian work and thought in South India 
were present. A prominent Hindu delivered 
an address on ‘The Kalakshepam,’’ which 
aroused much interest. A lively discussion 
followed the paper on ‘“‘Proselytism vs. 


Evangelisation’’. 


Though our gathering may still be small 
in numbers it is meeting a great need, and 
Ministers and Laymen of many denominations 
are meeting together and are learning to 
know each other better, and are being drawn 
into arich fellowship of Christian experience 
that must result in better service. 


At the same time that the Conference 
meets in Pasumalai there is another gather- 
ing there also, known as ‘‘ The Institutes for 
Christian Workers.’ These meetings are in 
Tamil, especially for the Agents of the 
Madura Church Council. In 1923 not less 
than 300. of them were in attendance. | 

During the year these men and women 


study prescribed courses under the direction 


and guidance of the Seminary Staff, and then, 
in September, they gather together 
lectures on these subjects and for meetings 
of devotion and inspiration. It is hard to 
estimate the value of such meetings to 
workers who are for most of the year alone, 


or nearly so, in villages remote from higher 


influences. 
We want to make these meetings increas- 
ingly helpful to larger numbers. 
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THE COUNCIL OF THE UNITED THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE, 
BANGALORE. 


To The Church Councils and Synods associated with the Missionary Societies 
which contribute to the support of the | 
United Theological College, Bangalore, 


In his address before the College at its Annual Meeting in July 1926 the Rev. 
Dr. Larsen said, “ The United Theological College says plainly by its very existence that 
theological study is something valuable to those who desire to serve Christ.” This is a 
cogent statement of a fact that no one will venture to deny. As year is added to year in 


the history of the College its truth is attested by the increasing number of students under- © 


going training in it, and by the growing appreciation of their value to the Churches as an 
asset in their spiritual life and growth. ; 


For several years it has been felt that the College should have an Indian member on 
its Faculty. It is fortunate in having secured at last the service of one who is eminent in 
scholarship and good works. Of the five professors constituting the Faculty of the 
College four are members of the missions that they represent, and are supported by their 


respective Missionary Societies. The fifth is the one referred to above, who is now | 


in his second year of service as Professor of Church History. As he is not the appointee 
of any mission, the cost of his support rests entirely on the College. Hitherto it has been 
possible to meet this cost from funds which were given by friends in Denmark, in the 
first instance for the support of the Rev. Dr. Larsen, but which they kindly permitted to 
come to the College when Dr. Larsen, resigned his work therein in order to take up the 
revision of the Tamil Bible. With the expected completion of the first part of that work 
in 1927 this money will revert to its original purpose, and will cease to be available for the 
use of the College. | 


It is evident to all who have considered the matter closely that new sources of income 


must be found if the College is to maintain even its present degree of usefulness. It is not 
fair to the Missionary Societies which support it that they should have to assume the whole 
of the burden involved in the cessation of the grant from Denmark. The College is an insti- 
tution whose very existence is bound up with that of the Churches in India and Ceylon. Its 
service in supplying an indigenous ministry of high educational grade is for them only. Is 
it not time therefore that the Churches in India and Ceylon should assume a definite, though 
_jimited, reponsibility for the College by making a regular contribution to its support? 
Hitherto the burden of maintaining the College has been borne almost wholly by Missionary 
Societies which have their homes in Europe and America. Very little has been received 
from the Chnrches in India and Ceylon, although a special appeal was addressed to them a 
few years ago. During the past three years the amount received from Churches in India is 
Rs. 22. Surely this does not represent the ability or the good will of the Churches associat- 
ed with the Societies which support the College within the limits of the South Indian United 
Church, the Wesleyan Methodist Church, andthe Danish Misson Churches. There are not 
less than 237 fully organised Churches or Church pastorates whitin these limits. Doubtless 
many of these have all they can do to pay their own running expenses. But there is not 
one of them that could not pay at least a rupee annually rowards the maintenance of an 
institution which stands for so muchin the lifeof the Church. There are doubtless also 
many which could pay annually Rs. I0 or more for this object. If these 237 Churches should 
contribute towards the support of the College onan average Rs. 5 apiece, an income of 
nearly Rs. I,200 would be available. 


At the meeting of the College Council in April 1926 it was voted that an appeal be 
made to these Churches through their respective Synods and Church Councils, bringing to 
their notice the above facts and urging them to accept some degree of responsibility for the 
College. This appeal is now presented to you for your prayerful and serious consideration. 
Its force is not weakened by the fact that, with the cessation of the grantfrom Denmark 
above referred to, the College will need an additional permanent income of not less than 
Rs. 3,000 to meet its ordinary expenses on the basis of the most stringent economy. 


We beg to remain, 
Yours very sincerely, 


(Sd.) J. H. MACLEAN, 
President 
United Theological College Council. 


(Sd.) G. S. MARRIS, 
Secretary. 
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“By Their Fruits (ShalY Yé Know Them" 
The Union Theological Seminary, Pasumalai. 


On Dec. 5, 1928 there was érdained to the Christian ministry — 


in Batlagundu, Madura District, S.India, Mr. V.M.Abraham. The © 
story of his life reads like a romance. His parents were washer- 
man caste people, which means that they,.of the tesy lowest stra- 
tum among India's Untouchables. There was no future for a boy of 

that caste save that of washing the dirty clothes of upper caste 
men. But some how of. other this boy got into a Christian school 
and the Truth as there taught took hold of him and he became a 
Christian; teeth for that reason his home would no longer hold 
him. Cast¢ out of an out#¥caste home, his condition would have 
been sad indeed if he had not had Christ. 


| But Abraham, for so he was named in baptism, was sent 
to the Boarding School, and then to Pasumalai. after finishing 
the eightrhgrade he was trained as a teacher, but that did not 
satisfy him, for he felt he must be better trained to do the work 
to which he felt that God had called him. So back to the High 
School he came and then to the Theological Seminary. Becava@e ff 
his real ability in the Tamil language he was made Head teacher 
in the Kodaikanal Language School, and many young missionaries 
learned their Tamil"A,B.C's"® from him. But he felt called to the .. 
direct evangelistic work and so when the Batlagundu Church asked +~ 
to come there for work as actingypastor he did not ksitate even 
though the salary was lower. d now that a year of probation has 
gone by, the Church Counciliyordained him to the Ministry of the 
Word and Sacraments. 


At theService of ordination there were not only missi- 
onaries and Christians from all parts of our Church, but there 
was also a Brahmin headmaster of a High School, ando ther Hindu 
friends whose confidence At aham had won. While at the Language 
School Abraham was married to a young woman at Kodaikanal, the 
daughter of one of the leading families in the church there, a 
woman of culture, education, and spiritual graces. Together they 
have consecrated themselves to the service of God, and are devét-~ 
ing themselves whole-heartedly to His work in their large pastorate. 


On Dec. 15% just one week later, at Aruppukottai, two 
other graduates of the Seminary were ordained to the ministry 
for two of the churches in the South Local Counékl. Mr. G. P. 
Thomas was born in a manse for his father was pastor of the Ko- 
daikanal church for many years. Two brothers are ordained men, 
and two other trothers and sisters are teaching in Mission schools. 
Thomas went through his High School course, studied for a time 
in the College and then came to the Seminary. Sime then he ha 
taught in the Lucy Perry Noble Bible School and from there he 
was called to the Church at Mundudeippu, where he now becomes 
full pastor. 3 | 
The other catlidate was S.A.Jacob, whose father was 
a catechist in Missionservice. Jacob too had a year or more in 
college and then came to the Seminary where he receivea the 
diploma of ‘Licentiate in Theology’ for passing the examinations 
of Serampore Gollege. His pastorate g is on the sea-shore, far 
from the centers of society and learning, but there he is fol- 
lowing in the Master's footsteps and building up the Kingdom. 


We are proud of such results. 
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News Note 
1928 


A Hindu student with a Christian spirit at Pasumali, India 
came one Sunday after Sunday Class to ask Ralph H. Keithahn about 
; the Christian religion. "He wanted to know if it is necessary to be 
baptized," ‘says Mre Keithahn. "y told him that it was not necessary 
with water, but it was necessary to be baptized with the spirit if 
we are to become Wie true Children of our Father. He than asked me 
what spirit was. I told him that I thought it was best expressed in 
the Life of Jesus and by the Sermon on the Mount. We then talked a 
long while about how we can ‘turn the other cheek! and how we should 
forget material things. Senthivelu was so earnest that I feel he 
really wants to live the Christian way. Last Sunday he went to a 
village with me where I preached and later he asked me if he might 
not go often and might not tell what Christianity means to him. The 


spirit of God is working in the hearts of many." 
In his Bible Class for the Seniors in the High School, Mr. 


Keithahn has many talke with the boys about their personal problems, | 


praying with them and advising them as best he can. One morning a 


student came to him with the request for prayer for his people who 


were still heathens. "We prayed not only for his people, but also 


for the Christian teacher in his village,” says Mr. Keithahn. "Our 
boys are not only thinking of themselves, but also of others. They 
are often very unselfish, and very thoughtful in spirit." 
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Evangelistic Agencies 


1. 


National Christian Council 1927 
a. Work of National Christian Council 
b. School of Islamic Studies 


‘South India United Church | 


a. Second General Assembly 
b. The Plan of Organization | 
c. Contribution of Madura College 


1) 
2) 
3) 


d. CGircecles' Scheme of Madura Conference 


Explanation of Scheme 
Opinion - Rev. J. E. Tracy 
Opinion - Rev. J. S. Banninga 


Meeting of Madura Church Council 
State of Christians | 


Village Work 


ae Agriculture 


1) 
2) 
3) 
i,) 


5) 


6} 


Demonstration of work 

Report of Christian Economic 
Improvement Assoc. 1927 
Observance of Farm Day 

Report of Christian Economic 
Association 1928 

Report Continued 

Dayapuram Farm 

Report of Combatore Rural Con- 
ference heldsat Y.M.C.A. 


b. Educational and Evangelistic 


1). 


Meeting of Local Committee 1883 
Training School for Bible Women 
Work Among Robber fosts 

Village Day Schools 

Trip to Devakotlai 

Work in Vaunpuram 

Women's Work in Aruppukottai 
Madura Home Missionary Soc. 
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NOTES ON THE WORK OF THE NATIONAL CHRISTIAN COUNCIL 
OF INDIA, BURMA & CEYLON,FOR THE YBAR 1927. 


During the year 1927 the National Christian Council a 
was largely occupied in carrying forward some of the | 
important schemes already initiated by the Council. Of 
new undertakings the one that has eccupied most attention 
during the year under report has been that which was con- 
cerned with the preparations and arrangements for the 

Jerusslem Meeting of the International Missionary Council. 


ae First of all there have peen gchenes in- 
volving union and cooperation between Missions and Churches. 
Of these mention may be made of plans for cooperation in 
Theological Training,which are before us but which are too 
vague to be considered, as yet, 4s practical propositions, 
and the plan for a united training centre for medical 


workers at raj This latter has been widely approved 
in principle by Missions and has now to be formulated more 
concretely. But of such co- Operative projects that have 


been before us during the year the mOst important is the 
contemplated School of Isiamic Studies at Lshore which is 
likely, when established, to tive a very valuable stimulus 
to work for Moslens and indeed to exercise a sienificant 
influence upon 211 our ‘fission work, At the meeting 
of the N.C.C. Executive in February 1928,the Yoslem Work 
Comnittee was authorised along with the Secretaries of 
the N.c.C. tO proceed with the plans for the 
of this Islamics centre. 


2) Valuable work has been done during the year 
in surveying certain departments of the field and con- 
sidering what is needed for advance and development. Thus 
a survey of the foslen situation has been prepared and 
published and can be obtained gr@rses 12 annas ). This 
and the valuable visit of Dr.S.“.Zwemer to India durine 
the past year, when he conducted most stimulating intensive 
eourses for workers among Woslems, shouid do nuch to call 
renewed attention to the inportance of this department of 
work in India. In this connection it should be mentioned 
that during the year the N.C.C. has been strengthened 
in this department of its service by the generous arranze- 
ment by which Dr.Murray T. Titus of the Methodist Bpisco- 
pal Church has been enabled to vive part eof his time to 
the Secretariat, specially in connection with Moslem 
werk, Further a Comnittee of Yedical missionaries have 
been careful invest igatien of the | 


‘Tetency" ‘and thei: report should goon be issued. The 
important investigation into Indugtrial Conditions which 
is being carried on under the able leadership of Miss M. 
Cecile Matheson must also be mentioned, With her are 
associated Miss Wingate of the Y.W.G.A. and Mr. Reuben 


‘David, an Indian Seeretary of the Y.M.C.A. engared in 
welfare work, 


3. There {s no department of work carried on 
under the direction of the N.C,C. that is more important 
than that which is conc erned with the administration of 

ite ynd In 1922 Dr. Cernelius H. 


patton queted with apprével statement that 
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Wiinburgh Continuation Comnittee had done nothine else 
than inaugurate, through its special sub-comnittee, 
the union Literature movenent, it would have justified 
its existence”. The Report of what the Indian 
Literature Fund was able to do during the past year 
will be found on pp. 25ff. of the Minutes of the 
Gecutive of the '.C.C. were distributed 
in grants as conpared with Rs 3,265 in the previous 
year,and Rs.19,853 in 1924 ‘This situation is 
disappointine involving as| Zt does a narrow Limitation 
of the activities of the nd. ° Thus large language 
areas, such as Bengali and Urdu, receive no assistance, 
while the fine beginnings made in establishing Liter- 
ature organisations at various centres cannot be : 
extended to other regions where the need is as ureent. 
It is necessary to reiterate continuallv the importarce 
of this department of work, an inportance which ir- 
creases with the changing circunstances of India. 
It is easy tO see how, when the financial difficulties 
of the Misdionary societies increase and the resources 
available for the maintenance of werk diminish, wie 
Fund is one of the first to suffer. 


4. It is not necessary to five an account of 
what was doné during the yesr to prepare for the 
Jerusalem Weeting around which so many hopes and lorg- 
ings have gathered. One chief means by which the 
thouehts of workers throughout the land were turned 
towards the problems that the Meeting was to examine 
was the "National Christian Council Review". An 
important and representative Conference was convened 
in Bombay fron January 31st to February 2nd (1928) 
and considered fully the subject of Religious Wuca- 
tion. Its Resolutions were sent to the Jerusalen 
Meeting. In these prepsrations very valuable ser- 
Vice was rendered throuchout the year by Miss Van 
Doren who did much to arouse interest in the problems 
Of religious education and to direct the minds of 
missionaries and Christian workers towards them. She 
has also edited an account of “Fourteen xperiments 
in Rural Blucation" which has just been published and 
can be Obtained (price Re.1-4-0 and Rs.2). 


Plans are now being made (see Hxecutive Minutes 
pp. &f.) to convey the message of the Jerusslem Meeting 
to India, Burma.and Cevlon., It is proposed accordingly 
that the Meeting of the National Christian Council to be. 
held at the close of the present year should be an en- 
larged one and should deal specially with the Message 
ef Jerusalem and its to the sphere of the 
Souncil, 
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NATIONAL CHRISTIAN COUNCIL O» INDIA, BURMA AND CEYLON 


1, Staveley Road, 
Poona. | 


May 2nd 


SCHOOL OF ISLAMIC STUDIES 
Dear Sir, | 


At the meeting of the National Christian Council held 
at Calcutta in November 1296 a proposal was submitted by Rev. 
W. Paton for the establishment in India of a Christian School 
of Islamic Studies, this proposal having been initiated by 
certain British Missionary Societies. A draft scheme prepared 
Ly a Committee of people with special knowledge of the subject 
was submitted to the Council (see pp. 29ff. of the Proceevings 
of the Council) and the following nesolutions were passed: 


"The Council has heard with great appreciation of 
the proposal initiated by certain British missionary 
societies for the establishment in India of a Christian 
School of Islamic Studies at Lahore, where original 
investigation will be carried on, first class literatures 
producea, and workers thoroughly trained for presenting 
Christ to luioslems. It considers that such an institute 
would greatly strengthen the Christian work now being | 
carried on in India among Moslems, and that in the absence 
of the thorough training of workers and provision for 
study which such an institution would provide, the 
progress of the work among hioslems would be greatly 
impeded. 

"The Council approves of the definite proposals 
formally presented to it and instructs its secretaries 
to investigate further the possibilities of securing 
Suitable buildings in Lahore for the residances of the 
rrofessors and for the other needs of the School and 
also to present these proposals to those who are 
interested." | 


Since then in accordance with the instructions of the Council 
investigations have boen continued and the plan has been 
carried forward. The position now is that the Engiish Wesisyan 
Lethodist Missionary Society have offered one missionary or 
£400 a year, plus £100 cash annually, that the Church Wissionary 
Society are placing part of their property at the St. John's 
Divinity School, Lahore, at the disposal of the School, and 
that the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel are offering 
the services of a very well equipped missionary on their staff. 
Further, negotiations have been proceeding with the Buglish 
Baptists and with the Methodist Episcopal Mission with a view 
to securing for the School one or both of two missionaries who 


qualified for such work as is contemplated in this 
chool 


dus 


| 


School. keen interest has been taken in the scheme by home 
Socicties in both Great Britain and America and it is believed 
that the way is open for the establishment of the School in 
the near future. 


Accordingiy under the instructions of the Executive 
Committee of the N.C.C. a meeting of the Moslem Work Committee 
of the N.C.C. alOng with representatives of certain other 
Missions specially interested in the project was held at 

Lahore on April #21 of this year when a Constitution for the 
proposed school was prepared and other matters rolating to it 
were considered. 4 copy of the suggested Constitution is sent 
herewith. It was resolved that the School should, if possibie, 
be opened on October 15, 1929 ana the Secretary of the N.C.C. 
was instructed to communicate the facts as to this proposed 
School to various Boards and Socisties in India, Britain and 
America and to invits them to consider the matter carefuliy and, 
if possible become "co-operating Missions". What is required 
in order to become a fully co-operating Mission is laid down 

in Article II1 of the Constitution, but Missions that are not 
adie to maze so large a contribution as is there indicated are 
invited to help the School in other ways and to co-operate with 
it by §encing men and women to it for training in the problems 


The Committee preparsd a tantative Budget of the cost 
of the upxsep of the School aad it is submitted herewith 
for the consideration or iwissions:- 


afinual Sudget of the School of Isjamic Studies, Lahore 


indian Professor, with house rent - not to exceed RS .6000 
nent of bungalows: (1) Cne married missionary @ Rs.250 p.m. 3000 
(2) One single missionary, probably 
can be accommodated rent free wa-- 

hiterations, repairs, furniture and equipment (probably 
half of this will be non-recurring) after first year 1400 
servants, light, etc. 100 0 
Lib vary 1000 
Office help, stationery, postage, etc. = 6Q0 
(£1600 approximately) 28 -13000 


kL am instructed to invite you and the liission of tuhich 
you are becretary to consider this whole proposal which it is 
anticipated will ba a great strength to the important and diffi- 
cult task that the Christian Church is called to in India in 
rslation to Islam, and to give to this scheme your sympathj and 
as full a co-operation as you are able to afford. It is our 
Sarnest trust that from the establishment of this School there 
may come by the blessing of God upon it a strengthening of the . 
whole missionary enterprise in this land, especially as it is 
related to the needs of the lioslem population. 


Yours sincerely, 
N. MACNICQL 
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“CONSTITUTION OF THE SCHOOL O# ISLAMIC STUDIES 


—— 


ARTICLE I. Name and objec’. The name of this Organ- 
ization shall be the school o Slamic Studies. Its object 
Shail be to provide a centre for research, for the training 
of Christian workers, and for the preparation of Christian 
Literaturs, with special reference to Islam in India. 


ARTICLE IIT. Location. The School shall be located at 
Lahore. 


ARTICLE III. Committee of Management. The general 
control of the School shall be Poaten in a Committee of 
Wianagement composed as follows: 

(1) One member to be chosen by each of the co-operating 
idisSions, as defined below; 
(2) ‘Three members to be elected by the National Christian 
Council; 
(3) Two members to be co-opted by the members chosen as 
in (1) and (2) above; and 
(4) The Principal of the School ex-officjo. 


f£. co-operating Mission shall be one which contributes 
@ member of the staff with salary, or not less than Rs.3300 _ 
anoualliy, or a capital contribution of not less than ks.13,000. 


Bach member shall bs appointed for a period of three 
y?ars. 


ARTICLE IV. Executive Committee. There Shail be an 
Executive Committee which shall consist of the Chairman, the 
Principal, and three other members of the Committee of 
clected by that Committee. 


ARTICLE V. Meetings. The Committees of Management shall 
meat at ieast once annuaiiy, at such time and place as the 
Executive may determine. 


ARTICLE VI. Officers. The officers of the Committee of 
Wanagement shail be a Chairman, a Vice-Chairman, a Secretary 
‘and a Treasuror, who, with the exceytion of the Secretary, shall 
be elected for a period of three years. ‘The principal of the 
School shall be ex-officio Secratary of the Committee of 
Management. 


- ARTICLE VII. The Principal and Staff. (1) The 
Frincipal and Staff shall be appointed by the Committee of 
eee’ to which body thoy shall individually make annual 
reports. 

(2) The Principal, in consultation with the Staff where 
necessary, shali be responsible for the internal administration 
and work of the School. lhatters affecting the general policy of 
the School and plans for new developments shail bs submitted 
to the Committoe of imanagemsnt for approval. 


LRTICIB/ 
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 $RTICLE VIII. Tho Budget. The snaual Budget shall be 
prepared by the Principal, and shall be presented to the 
Committee of lL.anagement for approval. 


ARTICLE IX. samendments. amendment to this 
Constitution, having been accepted by two-thirds of the whols 
number of members of the Committee of Management shall ther 
be communicated to the co-operating iwissions, and shall not 
come into operation urtil six months have elapsed and it shall 
have been approved by the National Christian Council or its 
Executive Committee in the light of any representations 
received from the co-operating Missions. If the National 
Christian Council or its Executive Committee return an 
amendment to the Committee of Management as not approved, 
it may therewith indicate a modified form in which it is 
ready to approve it; and in that case if such modified form 
bs accepted by two-thirds of the whole number of members of the 
Committee of hanagement, it shali at ones come into operation. 
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N WORK sLIONG MOSLEMS 


The committee met for its regular meeting at the Y.M.C.4A. 
Lahore at a.em- on april 21, 1928. 

| The devotions were lad by Dr. H. C. Velte, Convener of the 
Committsce. | 
The following members and others specially co-opted for 
this meeting were present: | | 


H. C. Velte (Convener), &.P. Mission, Saharanpur, U.P. 
EF. J. Western, S.P.G., Cambridge Mission, Delhi 

L. Bevan Jones, Baptist Mission, Dacca, Bengal | | 
li. M. Ismail, A.P.lMission, Forman Christian College, Lahore 
R. Siraj-ud-Din, Forman Christian College, Lahore | | 
J. Subhan, listhodist Episcopal Mission, Bareilly, U.P. 
M. S. Pitt, Methodist Episcopal Mission, Jubbulpore, (.P. 
H. J. Lane Smith, C.hi.S., Clave rnoad, Byculla, Bombay 

M. fT. Titus (Secretary) ii. E. Mission, Hardoi, U.P. 


Co-opted for this meeti | 
A. I. gkeovnell, wesleyan hission, liark's, Simla 
F. H. Russell, United Church of Canada, Dhar, C.I. 
W. E. Wigram, C.u.5. 32, Mozang Road, Lahore. 
we Suthorland, U.P.liission, Campbellpur, Punjab 
N. Maecnicol, Secretary N.C.C., 1 Staveley Koad, Poona 


| The first subject presented for discussion was the School 
of Islamics, to consider which the specially co-opted members 
had been invited to be present. Brief explanatory statements 
were made by F. J. western and M. T. Titus with reference to the 
inception of the proposal, the resolution passed by the N.C.C. 
in 1926, the efforts put forth by the former Secretary of the 
N.C.C., W. Paton, to carry out the purpose of the resolution, 
and the action taken by the N.C.C. Executive, in February last 
committing to this present body the task of drafting a Consti- 
tution for the »chool. 


after full opportunity had been given to those present 
who represented the liissions most likely to co-operate in 
carrying om the School, to raise questions, and express their 
Views as to the value of such an enterprise, it was unanimously 
decided to proceed with the drafting of the Constitution. 


The Constitution of the SCHOOL OF ISLAMIC STUDIES (see 
Constitution appended) as drafted, was unanimously approved by 
the Committee, and the Secretary of the N.C.C. was instructed 
to submit copies of these Minutes and copies of the Constitution 
to the various Boards and Societies of India, Britain, smerica. 
and Canada, and to ask them to consider the matter carefully, and 
if possible becomes “co-operating Missions". 


| The Committee recommends that, if possible, the school 
should open on October 15, 1929. | 


Considerable attention was given to the pr@aration of a 
tentative budget, and it is herewith submitted for the consider- 


ation of the llissions. In the preparation of this budget 
certain/ 


MINUTES OF THE COMMIT TER 
: 


i 


certain probabilities were in mind, as wel] as the genorous 
offér of the C.M.5. to allow the school tho use of a combined 
office and class-room, library room and one hostel all rent 
frec. The probabilitiss considered are that one missionary 
member of the staff Will be single, for Whom accommodation 
rent free could be provided by one of the Missions; secondly, 
it was considered probable, also, that there would not be more 
than one other missionary (married) for whom a bungaiow would 
havs to bs rented, and ons Indian married member of the staff. 
On the basis of three staff members, then, the budget has been 
prepared as follows: 


annual Budgot of the §.1.5., Lahoro 


Indian professor, with houses rent not to exceed Rs 
Rent of burgalows: (1) One married missionary @ Rs250 p.m. 5000 
One single missionary, probably 
can be accommodated rent free 
ilterations, repairs, furniture and equipment (probably 


half of this will be non-recurring) aftor first year 1400 
Servants, lights, etc. | LQQ0 
Library 1000 
Office help, stationery, postage, etc. | a 

£1000 approximately Bs. 13000 


C. VALTE | M. TITUS 


(Chairman) (Secretary ) 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


The second General Assembly of the United Churches 
of the L.M.S. and A.B.C.F.M. in South India and Ceylon 
will be held in Madura and Pasumalai, July 24th and 25th. 
A programme of the meetings arranged is appended here- 
with. 

All delegates and visitors to the Assembl y are requested 


to send their Names to the Secretary of the General Union 


(Rev. D. 8. Herrick, Madura) at the least one week before 


the date of the Assembly, in order that arrangements may 


be made for their entertainment. Indian delegates and 
visitors are also requested to pay (through the Secretary) 


4 as. per day towards the cost of their entertainment. 


By order of the Executive Committee, 


Seeretary, General Union. 
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SECOND GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


OF 


The United Churches of the LMS. and A.B.C.F.M. 


In South India and Ceylon. 


Rev. J. DUTHIE, D.D., President of the General Union. 


‘PROGRAMME. | 
Wednesday, July 24th, 1907. 


Mornine Session, 8—10 a.m. 


Prayer meeting. 

Organization—roll-call of delegates, etc. 

Address of welcome by the President. 

Sermon Rey. I. H. Hacker. 
Lord’s Supper ... Rey. Samuel Veerakatty. 


AFTERNOON Session, 2—4 P.M. 


Election of officers. 


Presentation of Scheme of Union with the South Indian 
_ Synod of the Presbyterian Church. 

Remarks by the President. 

Address Visitor from Presbyterian Church. 


Eventne Session, 6.30—7.45 p.m. 


Address,—“The Urgency of the Church 
prosecuting Evangelistic Work ”— 
Mr. P. J. Devasagayam. 
Address,—“ The Christ Ideal in India to-day.” 
Rey. J. P. Jones, v.p. 


‘ 
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Thursday, July 25th. 


Mornine Ssssion, 8—10 a.m. 


Prayer meeting. 


Kssay, followed by discussion,— 

“What are the causes that keep back men of edu- 

cation and character from direct Christian Service?” 

Mr. Paul Daniel. 

Kssay, followed by discussion,— 

“A common Form of Service.” 

Mr. J. P. Cotelingam. 

(Delegates who take part in the discussions will be 

limited to five minutes apiece.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 2—4 P.M. 


Essay, followed by discussion,— 


“Marriage Relationships; and the desirability of 
uniformity in our requirements regarding them.” 
oF Rev. J C. Perkins 
Rev. Y. Joseph Taylor. 


Address, followed by discussion,— 


“The possibility of uniformity in the conditions re- 
quired for Church Membership.” : 


Rev. W. H. Campbell. 
SESSION, 6—7.45 P.M. 


Reports from the Church Unions, embracing, 
(a) Evangelistic Work, (b) Educational Work, 
(c) Church Life. 


Travancore... Rev. M. Kesari. 
Madura ... Rev. S. Tirituvatasan. 
Jafina -Mr. Ponniah. 
S.[.D.C. Rev. J. Mathers. 


South Indian Synod of} Visitor from Presby- 
Church  terian Church. 
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THE SOUTH INDIA UNITED CHURCH 


In 1908 several missions working in Southern India came 
together and created the South India hats Church. The following 


is their declaration of union: 


"Whereas the Churches of the Madura and the Jaffna Missions 
of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
and those of the South India District Committee and the 
Travancore Mission of the London Missionary Society, in their 

organized capacity as ‘The United Churches of south India 
and Ceylon,' on the one part; and the Churches of the Arcot 
Mission of the Dutch xeformed Church and those of the United 
Free Church Mission of Madras in their organized capacity 
as ‘The South india Synod of the Presbyterian Church' on the 
other part; have determined for the glory of God to unite 
organicaliy into one body: | 

And whereas, in pursuance of this determination, the above 
two bodies have agreed upon a common basis of union which has 
been accepted by the Churches which they represent: 

And whereas the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 

in India did at its meeting in Calcutta, December 28, 1907, 

resolve to release its Synod of South India in orde: to become 

a part of this union: 

Therefore, resolved that we, the duly appointed Represen-. 

tatives of tne two above mentioned Bodies, under the authority 
vested in us by our respective ecclesiastical organizations, 
being assembled for the purpose of consummating the proposed 
Union, gratefully acknowledging God's guidance in the past, 

and invoking His blessing upon us at the present, do hereby 
constitute ourselves the Provisional General Assembly of the 
South India United Church; and that as such we adopt as our 
own the following Plan of Union and Confession of Faith:- 


Plan of Union. I. Name:- The South India United Church. 
II. Object:- To bind the Churches together into one body with 
& view to developing a self-supporting, self-governing, and self- 


propagating Indian Church, which shall present a united living testi- 


mony to Christ, and worthily represent to the world the Christian 
ideal. 


III. Confession of Faith,- 


Note - As the Confession is a human instrument, it 
is understood that persons assenting to it do not 
commit themselves to every word or phrase, but 
accept it as a basis of union, and as embodying 
substantially the vital truths held in common by 
the uniting Churches. 


1. We believe in one God, who is a personal Spirit, the 
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Creator, SusSainer, and Governor of all things, infinite in love, 
wisdom, power, holiness, justice, goodness and truth. We acknow- 
ledge the mystery of the Holy Trinity - the Father, the son, = 
the Holy Spirit. 

2. We believe that God, who —y Himself in Creation 
and Providence, and especially in the spirit of man, has been pleased 
to reveal His Mind and Will for our salvation in various ways with 
ever-growing fulness, and that the record of this revelation, so far 
as needful for our salvation, is contained in the Scriptures of the 
014 and New Testaments, which are therefore to be devoutly studied 
by all; and we reverently acknowledge the Holy spirit speaking in the 
Scriptures to be the supreme Authority in matters of faith and duty. 

—«Be We believe that all men are made in the image of God, 
and are brethren. We acknowledge that a11 have sinned and come 
short of the glory of God, having in manifold ways offended against 
God's good and holy lew; end that out of this condition no man is. 
able to deliver himself. 

4. We believe that, to save man from the guilt and power 
of sin, God the Father in His infinite love sent into the world His 
only begotten Son, who alone is the perfect incarnation of God, and 
through whom alone men can be saved; that the Lord Jesus Christ, 
through words of grace and through His perfect obedience, even unto 
the death of the Gross, did reveal the Father; and by His life, 
death, and resurrection, did establish a way by which men may obtain 
forgiveness of sins and the gift of eternal life; that the Holy 
Spirit, the Lord, the Giver of life, maketh us partakers of salvation, 
enlightening our minds, convincing us of our sins, persuading us to 
accept Jesus Christ, and working in us the fruits of righteousness. 


5. We believe that the Lord Jesus Christ has established 


& Uhurch for the realization of the Kingdom of Ged, in which Church 
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all who follow Him in sincerity are members; and that He entrusted 
to the Church the duty of making known to.all men the Gospel of — 
Salvation through His name. We also believe that He instituted 
the ministry of the word, and the Sacraments of Baptism and the 
Lord's Supper. We believe in the resurrection of the dead, and 
in a judgment through christ whereby all shali receive according to 
the deeds done in the present life, whether good or bad." 

This is followed by what is called the “Constitution”. 
This scuntevatien pace the administration of the affairs of the 
Church into the hands of the Local Churches, Church Councils, and & 
General Assembly, the Local church being a company of believers 
regularly organized and assembling statedly tor public worship. 
properly officered, etc. The Chureh Council is composed of all 
the ministers, and lay representatives of the Churches, within & 
 @efined district, with its own system of rules and regulations. 

The General Assembly, which meets once in two years, is composed of 
representatives, ministers and laymen, appointed by the Church 
Council, having no authority per se over the Churches, but consider- 
ing matters that are referred to it, with the approval of the Church 
Councils. 

Provision is made for amending the Constitution by vote — 
of two-thirds of the Church Councils connected with the Assembly, 
the amendment having first been recommended to the Assembly by one 


or more Councils. 


“ 


EDITCR:AL 
AUG 8 1929 


ANS 


We nave been a ,00@ many years ,etting started, but now we 


Leeél thar We are véginning to move. FOr: number of years 


cnere has deen a growing Teeling in that 
more highly ed@ucateé clergy was essential for the best inter-= 
est of the community. Try aS we all have it seemed next to 

impossible to present the claims of the Church to our Thristian 
Stugents in such away that we could Sonvince them that servic 


WaS more than PAVecs . About Tour years ago our first student 


@ecidead for the ministry. He iS Now pastor or one of our 


largest churches. He was followed by another, paul Jothimuthuj 


who entered the Bangalore Theological Last June. 


was Tollowed by another, , Who.enters Serampore 


Theological Tolleze this month. There are now two men in our 
senior B.A. class who Will enter seminary next year, and two 


more wko are planning their lite with that in we view Lt 


really gives us a great deal of joy to think that the collexse 


is not only vecoming a real evangelistic asency as we taxe our 
students out to do real work in the villages but that it is 
also supplying the Shurch with men of real intelligen te and 
sterling worth. 

one of our freshmen stuégents, Paul Ponnuraj was 


baptized in the és last jyarch. The fact that the Hindu 


Students accepted t he fact and attensea the Daptisi leh 


to believe that in educated circles at least opposition me 


ceasea, (ane I am inclined to believe that that is the case | 
dnt when Ponnuraj returned to his villase a steady, subtle 
persecution set in. He stood it for two weeks and then 
fearing more or vewe Tor his physical safety he came into 


iaaura to be among Christian friends. The interssting part 


of it is that persecution has made him a stron,er Christian 
than before. He has been cut off from his family without a 
cent, but we shall find some means to enable him to carry on 


his education, 
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The present scheme for church union had its inception 


ten years aso, although eiforts looking tor vare vhis end had 
been maae years vefore. To be sure, these attempts were 

abortive but that they Some extent pea clear the ~round 
ror the present general movement, none Will deny. Since the 
beginning of the movement in 1929 eight ceneral ueetings have 
been held each one in its, own way helping to bring church 
union from the realm of remote possibility to vital reality. 
ihe churches concerned in the movenent Looking toward churcr 
union are the Jhureh of India (Anglican), the South India 

Jnited Church which is made up of certain Presbyterian 
(Reformed) churches in Great Britain ane the Jni itee St: 
the English and the American Ndnerecational vhurehes and the 
Ragel Mission and. the Yeslyan Thurth of 


south India. 


It iS quite generally conceded that the Indian Comruni- 


ct 


eants of these bodies are ready to unite tomorrow if missions 
and mission boa ras but withhold pressure, Vary naturally 


the indigenous church-.is not sufiiciently stron, to take ove 


its own financial support in its entirety exccpt ia yexhaps 
‘- very few cases. @tareters it stands to reason when the 
miSsions hesitate the Indian 0 shurch of necessity must bow to 
the inevitable no matter What itS own mind may be. One 
outstandi ns leacer in the on his returné from 

a meeting on church union spiritually moved aS never bdefore 

on the subject..yerytraakly stated bhat~haé NO wissionaries 
been present church union would have been consummated at once, | 
The statement was in no sense a criticism of missions or | | 
mission bodies for as a shudent of church history he realized } 
the power and strength of Sonvi ctions eivine rise to various 
relisious bodies. He merely exoressed the mind of the Inaian 


Shurch which is happily é@rawing away from eccidental 


cenowinationalism. Sensing this fecling in the Indian Yhurch,} 
hundreds of micsionaries while not asreeing with the proposed 


scheme of union have publicly stated their unWillingness to 
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hamper in any way vratsoever the predominate wish of the Indian 


2nuUrcn [That churecn union is. the predominate wish of the Indian 

laity and clerzy few would contradict. It was noteworthy at 

PaSwumalai vonterence in April of this year that not one 


Ingian Spoke a ,ainst church union. 
Vhatever objections Were Sus 


the misSionary body ana cent ree . about: the adoption of a creed 


and acceptance of an form -of church ernment. 


eeSted Came chiefly 


not difficult to uné terstand objection on this score among the 
Congregational bodies, where every believer an@ every church is 
quite independent but it is @ifficult to understand objection to 


a creed, yes and to an episcopal form of overnme nt, 


on the part of other bodies who already are subscribia, to that 


which approximates a cree@a ané an acceptin, ¢ ntralizee 


ment. However with the latter personal tion is 


being waived in the light of the oredominantd gesire of the 


Indian Jhurch, while the same is tmue in one of the congrec,ation-= 


al bodies. In general it may be said that practically all @he 


missions. vitally concerned no longer Tear espiscopacy under t 


proposed scheme of union Raea for after all it is constitutional 


6Gpiscooacy and under such a regime, With the rights and wishes 


of all properly saie ,uaréed it is unthinkable that one eleva ted 


TO an e@piscopal position would exercise undue and unwarranted 


authority. 


With a possible exception all the chur ones mentione: 


above are ready to listen to the desire of the Inéian jhureh 


for church union and to pass the whole cuestion of union on to 


the governing boards in England, the Jnitea States, Switzerland 


and Germany. With an ever increasing desire on the part of the 


home boards for union work wherever and whenever possible it is 


almost inconceivable that any scheme of union acceptable to the 


indigenous church would fail to win the sympathy and supnvort of 


mission boards, In fact it is generally conceded that if the 


final decision rested with the mission boards, church union would 


wh 


Decome a reality within a year, Jafortunately mission boards 
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them birth and mus® 


are subject to the denominations tat 
refer all matters of such a serious nature to the general 


soverning body of the denomination. SO the proposed scheme 


of union must go before some eight or more great convocations 
for their aporoval. JUST What ‘the fate of the scheme Will 
be none Can Say With aeyree ot assurance, but those who 


have given so much of time and thought hakk to the scheme 
for church union. do not believe that absolute railure is in: 
the realm of possibility. BEBSpecially in the light of the 
findings of the Jerusalem Jonference, which gives to the 
younger churches the rightto work out their own destiny, 
it woule harealy kegs be consistent on the part of the older 
Churches ot the West to deny to the younger churches, the 
dominant desire of their heart. I may take the @cciacntal 
churches some time bo permit the @riental churches to do 
what — are not rez ady to do themselves, but careful consi- 

aeration must ultimately reveal the.wisdon of any action 
that will prevent mm perpetuating in the east those 
wiich the church of Srrist for so 
many years in the West. aven the most sanguine is unwilling 
to say that church union in India will come within a few 
months. it may take three four even five years for. 

ultimate consummation, but the spiritual content to: be found 
in the urge for union maxes those the movement has touched 
Teel that vo@ is speaking to His children as He has not 
spoken before. 

If the western denominations can be made to 

appreciate the Spiritual ¢ynamic behine the movement, made to 
leel that it is union not re union, assurea that it is the 


Creation of a N= tame Church, xxk it is believed that the 


various religious bodies will assent to the creed and the 
episcopal form of government. Every effort will be made to 


assure the denominational groupsthat church union in India 


means the creating of a new, free an@ independent churec 


With a constitutional episcopate, that while for the cone 
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Congrévational ‘podies it may not be quite as free Tor independent 
action as now, the giving over will come as an act of worship, 
Will broaden the sympathies ang Will be the means of .deepenin, 
the spiritual life of the church in India. The point upon whi oy 


too much stress Cannot be laid is that the form of church governs 


ment proposed in tas union will be its own choice and not. some Ching 

Ssuperimposea snglana, or the United States, 
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The "Circles" Scheme 


in South India. 


The District Conference plan as applied to the Madura 
Field has given us five Circles; the North comprising Dindigul 
and Palani Stations; the West, Periskulam and Batlagundu Stations: 
the South, Aruppukottai Station and two Pastorates from Tiruman- 
galam; the East, Tirupuvanen, Manarmadura and Melur Stations and 
the Central with Madura and Pasumalai Stations and the remaining 
two Pastorates from Tirumangalam. Within these five circles 
there are $35 Pastorates; four to the North, twelve in the West, 
seven in the South, three in the East and seven in the Central. 
In each Pastorate there is 8 Pastorate Committee, elected by the 
Church, or Churches, within the pastorate, the Pastor being the 


Chairman. To this body,- on which the Missionary has membership 
only by election - very considerable powers are given in the way 
of supervision and general administration, under the direction 
of the Circle Committee. 

The Circle Committee consists of all Missionaries in the 
Circle whose work is under the District Conference, all Pastors, 
and &@ suitable proportion of lay delegates from and elected by, 
each Pastorate. It is presided over by a@ Chairman elected by the 
Mission so long as the Mission grant equals or exceeds the sum 
raised by the people. — 

To the Circle Committee is given very full powers; only . 
those questions which make for the unifying of the work as a whole 
or which have a relation wider than the bounds of a single Circle 


being reserved for final settlement by the District Conference. 


This Conference is made up of eleven members elected by 
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the Mission, fifteen delegates elected by the Circle Committees 
and, if desired, three additional members co-opted by its own 


membership. 


As at present constituted, two of the Mission-elected 
members are Indian brethren, one Missionary holds double office 
and one of the co-opted members is a Missionary, thus giving 9 
Missionaries and 19 indians. To it belongs the final word on 
all questions relating to Evangelistic or Klementary Baucational 


work. 


(Taken from iadura Mission Report for 1910) 
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American Madura Mission, 
-Periakulam, Madura District, 
August 15th,1911. 


Dear Dr. Barton: | 
You ask for my opinion in regard to the working of the new 

"Circle Plan.” I saying that it is working well, 
in spite of the anxiety on the part of some that the ark should be steadied 
3 by their own out-stretched arme But the old days when according to the 
record, "breaches" were made, seem to have passed away, and anybody can 
make a grab at the ark to save it, as they think, — toppling over. : 
And perhaps it is not an "ark" anyhow.....who knows? The plan is working 
well, and will work better as time goes one It's only a human endeavor, 

and not a superhuman creation, and experience will improve it, and make 

more and more smooth its working. There are tendencies that are quite 
‘hesen, wale come to the surface when any such change of method is adopted, 
and in a quiet way these twemiencies need to be controlled, but not despot- 
ically over-ruled. One of these tendencies is toward a better scale of 


living, and higher wages. For many years, now, the scale of living common 


in the class from which our workers are drawn has been viaies. but during 
all this period the mission has been starved in funds and unable to meet 
the reasonable advance in wages, which the men felt was necessary to keep 
them in decent comfort. The cost of the education of their children has 
been steadily rising; the @ost of food and other necessaries has been 
Steadily rising;. all expenditure has taken an upward tendency. It would 
not be strange if the men felt that when they had something to say ebout 
wages, they should give expression to a desire that wages should more 


nearly correspond to necessary expenditure. I quite sympathize with them. 


The safe-guard is not to ery out against it, and give the District Confer- 


ence orders to stop it. The safe-guard is to show the men that they live 
now, not under individual will, but under voluntary adoption of a Budget 
Which limits their expenditure, and that if they unduly raise wages they 
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they come &@ cropper somewhere else. It's only another illustration of 
the difference between a colt being tied by a hitching strap, and a 

eolt that is tied by throwing the rein over his head. He soon learns 
that it is, after all, only @ difference be tween alien control and self 
control. And the men can be trusted absolutely to learn the lesson, 
and not be very long learning it either. What it is not so easy for then 
to understand is why, when they are doing their utmost toward self-support, 
their benefactors who have brought them to a consciousness of their duty 
toward their own countrymen, should be unwilling to go forward with them 
in the great work before them, and help them more generously with means 


and men. It is one of the outcomes of the new plan of working that they 


should think these things. Nor does their thinking such things imply for 


a moment that they are not appreciative of what has been done and what is 
being done for them. It simply means that they see more clearly now than 
ever before how large is the work that lies before them. So far from 
larger grants at home to their work here, making them less careful about 
what they can do themselves, it would, in my opinion, make them more | 
keen to do their utmost. They are not slow to see that Educational work 
in the higher grades, which they have nothing to say about, is growing out 
of all proportion, in the grants made to it, to the Evangelistic work, 


Whose needs are not less, and the responsibilities for which are in gen- 
éerous measure laid upon them. They see very clearly that the demands of 
Government for larger expenditure on Higher Education, are heeded, but 
they are not altogether convinced that Zaucational work calls for so much 
larger expenditure than does the more direct Evangelistic work that is 
nearer to the masses with whom they are in touch. I do not think nor mean > 


to say that they are jealous of liberal expenditure on Higher Education, 


#ior they see that the Christian community has very richly benefited by 
all that has been done in this direction for them in the past, and they 
value it very highly. But they would be glad to see a more liberal 
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expenditure made possible on those not less important forms of work, 
Primary Education and Evangelistic work, which are committed to them, but 
in carrying on which they are not given at all proportionate nor progres- 
sively increasing grants- The Mission speaking for the District Confer- 
ence has asked again and again for a restoration of grants that have been 
withheld os sefanct for years, along the line of Primary Education and 
Evangelistic work. The pressure for funds has helped in the past to 
educate the Christian Community to its realization of the duty of doing 
ALL that they can themselves. Increased grants now would lead to no 
relaxation of their own efforts, and would encourage them to go ahead 
and do more and moree I am sure that I know the minds of the men with 
whom I work, and in whose clear-mindedness and consecration I have the 
largest confidence. 

There is another outcome of the new plan of working. It is 
that the Indian workers are coming to realize as they did not before, 
the need of more European missionaries to help them in the growing work 
that is laid upon the Indian Church. They see more and more men and — 
women coming out for Educational work in the Higher departments, and 80 
far from criticising such increase in the number of Europeans, they would 
welcome such reinforcements to the work of the District Conference. 
They do not, so far as I can judge, and I am in a position to know what 
they think, share in the least the feeling that all they want of the West 
is Money. When the new plan was inaugurated there was a feeling on the — 
part of some of the missionaries themselves that in the working out of the 
new plan there would be less and legs need of missionaries except for the 
administrative part of the work. I have never seen the least indication 
that that feeling was shared by the Indian workers. They want more mis- 
Sionaries: they want, and are conscious of the want, of Europeans as 
leaders and co-workers with them. They do not want European dictators, 


but European leaders. They want more centers, where European influence 
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is felt and European counsel is available. They want Europeans who will 
help them bring their Primary Schools forward in efficiency. They want 
European missionaries of deep Evangelistic spirit, who will help them in 
the work of the Itineracy, and in the work of training Indian workers in 
efficiency. We lost, the Indian workers feel that they lost, one of just 
exactly the right kind of men, of whom they would welcome any number, 

when Mr. Eddy decided to leave the field. Such men need not be men of 
independent means, as Mr. Eddy is; but they must needs be men of Mr. 
Eddy's evangelistic spirit, and of Mr. Eddy's real love for the people. 
Immediate work, and a most cordial welcome, would await the appointment © 
of one such new man to each Circle. Of course such increase would involve 
expenditure in some cases for new bungalows, etc., but I Natsace I am 
right in saying that such reinforcement would give an incalculable impulse 
to Indian endeavor. One such man is urgently needed in the South Circle, 
more urgently needed aie perhaps, than anywhere else just now, but when 
we ask for the means with which to put up a place in which such & man can 
live and work, we are told that there are more urgent demands elsewhere. 
But whether we get the needed net, or the needed means, you can write it 
down as clear and indisputable that such men and such financial aid would 
be most heartily welcomed by the Indian Church. nd, in all probability 
the time will soon come when we shall not have even a sufficient force 

of Europeans available for the administrative work as Chairmen of the 
Circles, in which positions the Indian Church does not desire to see Ind- 
ians placed,as yet. And men whom the Indian Church desires to see in 
the position of Chairman, are not fitted for such positions, till they 
have been here long enough to really know the people and know Tamil, and 
know the difference between being a leader of a team and being a boss oval 
& lot of Dagos. Anybody with even a little experience, knows that the 


latter kind are undesirable on the mission field. 
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On the whole, I think the plan is working very happily, and 
very effectively. I do not think the District Conference, even on its 
limited eee idees, weuie have any wish to go back to the earlier plan 
of working. I see no desire on their part to minimize the part which 
the missionaries take in the work. If anything, the tendency still is, 
somewhat, to lay the administrative part of the work too much on the 
foreigner. This is partly consciousness of inexperience in such work, 
and partly also consciousness of greater confidence in such matters in 
Ruropeans than they have in one another. With perhaps a rare individual 
exception, they desire to have the administrative help, and the direct 
‘cooperation, of the European missionary, and they value him as a helper 
the more nearly he comes to really enhevetealine their thoughts and 
their ambitions and their limitations. 

I realize that this is a very incomplete and very imperfect 
statement, but in a general way it expresses my judgment a the one or 
two important phases of the working out of the plan, for which you 
asked. I believe in it as a great advance on earlier methods: I de- 
‘lieve in it, as calling out the best that is in our community; > beléeve 


in it as a workable plan; I believe God will bless it in strengthening 
and developing the Indian Church." 


Yours sincerely, 


(Signed) J. E. Tracy 
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Tirumangalam, $.India, 
 Mareh 12, 1915. 


My dear Mr. Bell,- 
oon have your letter of the 10th Feb. in reply to your 
request about information regarding the working of the District 
_ Conference Scheme allow me to say as plainly as I can that, having 
once set our hands to the plow we are none of us thinking of going 
back. On the whole we all are convinced that the scheme is work- 
ing well and that it is doing mach goed in bringing forward the 
Indian Christian along the lines of self-support and self-govern- 


ment. I could give many instances where increased responsibility 
has been assumed and borne with a large degree of success. I am 
sure that on the whole the spirit of initiative and independence 
has been fostered and though there have been no unpleasant expe- 
riences worth mentioning a few Missionaries have seen themselves 
out-voted and their suggestions lost. This is a wholesome indi- 
cation in a iand ridden with subserviency. iiore has also been 
done in the line of volunteer evangelistic work than was done 
before. Whether the scheme can claim all the eredit for that 

is another question. 

Personaliy, as i look back over the adoption of the 
scheme and its operation for three years, there are two criticisms 
that I would make. he first is that we plunged into the scheme 
too suddenly. The Mission has only a very short time before 
adopted a pastorate committee scheme which brought a few of the 
agents and laymen into conference with the missionary. ‘his 
scheme was not given a fair triel, but wee submerged in the lerger 
when that was adopted. Had these men had a few years experience 
in committee work under the guidance of the missionary instead of 


being plunged. into full responsibility under an indian Pastor, | 
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2 
some of whom had themselves had little experience in such work, 
I think the results would have been fully as good, and the 
transition would have been smoother to say the least. 

fhe other thought in my mind is that it might have 
been better to transfer management of work to the indian body 
as fast as they were able to support it in whole or very nearly 
that. This is being done in the Amoy Missions of the keformed 
Chureh and the English Presbyterian Church in China. fhere as 


fast as a chureh can support its pastor they are given indepen- 


dence from Mission control under the proper Beclesiastical body, 


and as fast as they ean support @ school or preaching place they 
are given charge of that. fhat gives them @ wholesome ambition 
to cut themselves loose entirely from foreign funds. We here 


have set the amount at one half and i cannot yet tind much trace 


of any ambition to become entirely self-supporting. But the 
chureh here is also very poor. 
I believe the scheme has given much more dignity and 
responsibility to the Pastor. I have already written about a 
_ @anger lurking in this matter in a letter read to the ission in 
- January and sent to the Board thet same month. Some of the 
Pastors are without doubt arrogeting to themselves authority that 
the scheme does not give them. I believe our best men are really 
trying to earry out the spirit of the scheme, but some of the 
weaker men are trying to get through the scheme what they have 
been unable to get through personal influence. ‘this is a natural 
tendency and is not absent in good men in other countries. 
The main defect of the seheme @s such is the necessity 
of giving everything practically inte the hande of the pastors. 
The scheme calls for a Pastorate Treasurer but so far that office 


has been a mere name and the officer has simply received the regular 
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offerings of the church and forwarded those to the Conference 
yreasurer but has had nothing to do with disbursements, nor 
nas he received all of the income of the church so that he 
could not tell at ali what the real iinancial condition of the 


church was. Because some of the pastorates have no competent 


layman to do this the by-laws drawn up by iir. Vaughan when we 
adopted the scheme gave most oi the work oi accounts to the 

Pastors, and they now pay the wages of the agenis and handle 
practically ali the funds when they must be paid out. This 


gives them @ strong posi tion in their Committees and the man who 
refuses co do the Pastor's bidding finds himself face to face 
with the man from whom he must draw his salary, and hence in a 

few cases there have been infelicities reported. Some also 
accuse the pastors of nepotism. in very few cases if any, does 
the pastorate committee really control the situation, which is 
really in the hands of the pastors, the committees simply carrying 
out the pastor's wishes. But this is not a fault of the scheme 
but of our dearth of laymen who ean fill the bill. The course 

of time will change that. 


i also question the system of aecounts which Mr. Vaughan 
drew up. It is based on the govermment system but it has not 
been carried out because it is impossible. We are supposed to 
have a common ireasury into which all money goes and in which it 


loses its identity, ceasing to be this or that pastorate's money 
and becoming Genference money to be spent as the Conference thinks 
best. the theory has not been carried out and never will be, 
the Conference from the very first not daring to say to any pas- 
torate, "The balance you have on hand will be used to meet the 
deficit in that pastorate”. Bach pastorate's accounts have been 


kept inviolate except perhaps in one or two Cireles where the 
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Station plan was to merge the funds of the Station in the old 

pian of work. But no money has ever been transferred from 

one cirele to another. I do not believe either that the plan 

of keeping all accounts in the central treasury is successful. 

1 know that no one could audit firumangalam Pastorate accounts 

of last year in the Treasurer's office and feel that he had 
satisfied himself that every rupee was accounted for as he would 
have been able to do under the old Mission scheme of auditing. 
Then every missionary's accounts were audited by two missionaries 
and detailed rules were followed. Now Pastorate committees spend 
in some cases over Re.200 per month and there is no audit of this 
item save that the Circle Chairman states that he has seen the 
accounts and found them correct. Before the Conference came into 
existence this same missionary's work was not aceepted but two 
fellow missionaries had to go into his aecounts in which every 
item over Rs.20 had to be itemized. iow a single missionary 
may pass bills for Rs.200 per month and no one sees the items again. 
And some of the Circle Chairmen have not done their scrutinizing 
of Pastorate accounts very carefully either. I ax bringing the 
whole matter up before the Finance Committee soon and hope they 
will modify the rules somewhat to correct these defects. 

None of us conceive of the Conference scheme as anything 
perfect and complete for all time, but we feel that it is the begin- 
ning of what will become an efficient machine for carrying on the 
Mission work even after the Mission has ceased to exist. Changes 
will be made from time to time, but when the Laymen come forward 
in greater strength and all have had @ little more experience with | 
majority rule, I believe the seheme will work 411 right,- because 
in the final analysis both Pastors and Laymen are true men and 


want to extend God's Kingdom in this land. Ultimately they are 
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not any more selfish or ambitious than similar men at home would 


be and so I believe the affairs of the Kingdom are safe in their 


hands. But in the meantime they still will need and they also 
still desire our co-operation. They still feel most cordial 


to the Missionary and his work. among them. 


(Signed) 


John J. Banninga. 
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enclose herewith the ptogran sheet of the Heetings. 
This Convention is held each year and is regarded as the biggest event 
of the year by the congregation people. In our Mission area there is a 
total of 415 congregations and almost every congregation sends a few 
delegates at least. There are Christian ‘people found in 621 villages 
of our area, Therefore when these people come in to the centre the in- . 
fluence is carried back again to. that large nwaber of ‘Villages. It is a 
| wendesful thing when we stop to think about it. The first meeting was 
the Anniversary of the Christian Endeavour. Over 2000 people were 

crowded in to the College Hall. Rvery thing went through very orderly 
and during the song contest * you could have heard a pin dro pid 28 | 
they gay. The prize songs were very good and the banner was awarded to | 
the Aruppukottai School. The roll call and response is always interest-_ | 


ing. 
is seated by groups and when the name is called they all stand up and 


The congregations are divided into 33 Pastorate Unions, Each union 


respond by the verse of a song, This gives a very interesting variety. © 
| Some unions use the drunnd cymhols. Others a flute, the harmoniun, the 
violin and so forth as accompaniment. The Bishop of Dornakal geve the 
principal address, Fe is an ‘Indian of unusual ability and power and is 


doing a great work for India, All of the meetings were well attended 
and the interest Was kept up to the last meeting. On the last page 


under note NO. 7 you will note that there was an exhibit of the Econo- | 
mic Improvement Association. mate was an exhibit of the agricultural — 
work and we feel was successful. every way. The ploughs were placed 

along the corridors and all the other exhibits were arranged in a 
large room. People were constantly coming in during the intervals of 
‘the Meetings. On Thursday morning the announcement of the Examination 
prizes was also a time of tense interest as usual. A system of exami- 
mations for all 5 Boarding schools has been in use for the Old and New 


‘Testament studies. A banner is awarded to the winning school, This year : 


we are glad to report that the banner was avarded to our Manamadura 
| Our children also won 4 or 5 individual prizes and 
Teachers Examinations two of our teachers were prize winners. This 
ether with the fact that the school has doubled in enrollment and 


now a complete Elementary school up through the 8° grade, makes a 
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8:30. 


9:15. 


9:20. . 


9:25. 
10:00. 
10:05. 
10:10. 
10:15. 
10:20. 


10:35. 
10:40. 
10:45. 


11:00. 
11:05, 
11:10. 
}1:15. 
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Madura Church Council 


OF THE 


South India United Church 


ANNUAL CONVENTION 
September 21—23rd, 1927. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE HALL, MADURA. 


-THEME—“ Christ Our Redeemer.” 


Wednesday, Morning 8.30—11.45. 


Opening Devotional. 
Leader—Rev. J. H. Maclean, B.D. 


Subject—‘‘ Christ our Redeemer as related to the lives 
of young people.”’ 


Anniversary of the C.E. Union. 

Chairman—Rev. C. E. Wolsted, President. 
Song— 

Prayer. 

Roll Call. 

Song or Exercise—Karisalkulam C.E. 

Prize Song—Dindigul Boarding School CB. 
Exercise or Song—Melur C.E. 

Prize Song—Tirumangalam Boarding School C.E. 


Reports—General Secretary, Collector and Travelling 
Secretary. 


Prize Song—Manamadura Boarding School C.E. 
Exercise or Song—Usilampatti C.E. — 


Address—Rev. W. J. Hatch, Honorary Secretary, All- 
India C.E. Union. 


Prize Song—Batlagundu Boarding School C.E. 
Exercise or Song—Muntudaippu C.E. 

Prize Song—Aruppukottai Boarding School 2 
Exercise or Song—Kodaikanal C.E. 
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11:20. 
11:30. 
11:40. 
(11:45. 


Wdnesday, Afternoon—2:00—4:00. Home Missionary Socrrty 


2:00. 
2:40. 


3:10. 
3:20. 
. 
4:00. 


4:05. 


| 


Report of Nomination Committee. _ 
Chairman’s Remarks. 
Song—Muruganpatti C.E. 

Prayer and Benediction. 


ANNIYERSARY. 


_Chairman—Rev. G. P. James. 
Praise Services. 


Reports—Secretary, Head Evangelist, Treasurer, Auditor. 


Exercise—Konganadu Congregation. 


Address—Christ our Redeemer as related to the Evan- 


gelisation of India—K. T. Paul, Esq., 0.B.E. 
Exercise—Batlagundu Boarding School. 
Chairman’s Address. 

Collection of Offerings. 
Benediction. 


Recess. 
Business Session. 


Wednesday, Evening 8:00—Music Committee in Charge. 


Competitive Sacred Concert by the Congregations. 
Special Musical Program. 


Thursday, Morning 8:30—11:45. 


8:30. 
8:45. 


Service of Praise and Prayer—Mr. A. Ranjitham. 3 
Anniversary of the Madura Church Council— 
Rev. A. A. Martin, Chairman. 
Local Council Reports. | 
North—Rev. T. S. Charles. 
South—Rev. S. Gnanamuthu. 
Central—Rev. I. D. Barnabas. 
East—Rev. G. P. George. 
West—Rev. A. Masillamoni. 
Song—Congregation. 
Address—Mr. K. T. Paul, 
‘‘Christ our Redeemer as related to the Church ’’. 


Chairman’s Remarks. 


Prize Giving :— 


Boarding School Bible Examination. 
Agents Annual Examination. 


10:15... 
1:25. 


10:40. Memorial Service for Dr. Washburn. 


| Mr. Peter Isaac. 
Short Addresses 2 Dr. J. S. Chandler. 


Rev. V. Santiago. 


Thursday Afternoon 2:30—4:30. Devotional session. 


2:30. Praise and Prayer Service—Mr. Paul Raj Thomas. 
2:45. Centenary, Chairman.—Mr. D. Manickam. 


Address—‘‘The Moral and Spiritual Progress of our 
people through the Centenary Movement”’. 

Rev. G. P. James. | 

3:15. Song by congregation. 


3:20. Address—‘‘ Christ our Redeemer from the Power of 
Sin.’’—Rev. J. H. Maclean. 


Thursday, Night 8:00. Devotional session. 


Chairman—Rev. P. Asirvatham. 


Address—‘‘ Christ our Redeemer as related to our 
Social Life.””—Mr. K. T. Paul, 0.3B.£. 


Friday, Morning 8:30—11:45. Devotional. 


Chairman—Rev. M. S. Thirithuvathason. | 
8:30. Praise and Prayer. 
8:45. Address—‘ Christ our Redeemer as related to fulness of 
Life.’’—Rev. J. H. Maclean. 
9:30. Communion Service. 


Ministers in charge—Rev. E. P. Holton and 
Rev. V. J. Chelliah. 


Rev. P. Asirvatham in charge of arrangements. 


Notices. 


1. The General Assembly of the South India United Church 
will begin its sessions in Pasumalai on the evening of September 
23rd, and continue for three days. We hope that many of our 
people will attend the sessions which are open to the public. 


2. The M.C.C. and all who have come to this convention are 
grateful to the American College for the generous loan of buildings 
and grounds. It is especially requested that we do not go to the 
Science Hall where government examinations are being held. 


3. Rooms will be provided for pastorates in the main hostel. 


4. Small tattie rooms will be provided for family cooking. 


The following are rates for meals provided at the 


4 
Sep- 


tember Meeting Dining Room :— 


4. 


Morning meal Rs. 0-1-6. 
Noon meal Rs. 0-4-6. 
Half ticket Rs. 0-3-0. 
Evening meal Rs. 0-3-6. 


Half ticket Rs. 0-2-6. 


Committees: 


Accom 
(1) Rooms 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 
(6) 


Music 


Hall, 


Food Arrangements 


modation Committee. 
Mr. V. John Asirvatham. 
Mr. G. C. Wilson. - 


Mr. P. Samuel. 
Meal Tickets Mr. S. Thomas. 

7 Mr. Vellachami 
Mr. J. Devasirvatham. 
Mr. P. Asirvatham. 
Mr. V. J. Asir. 
Mrs. E. L. Nolting. 


Rev. E. L. Nolting (Conve- 
| ner). 


Lights, Water, Etc. 


Ladies accommodation 
General arrangements 


Rev. V. Santiago (Convener) 
Rev. P. A. Hull. 

Mr. G. Devasirvatham. 

Mr. D. Ponniah. 


Seats, Decorations, Ushers. 
Mr. A. Ranjitham, with power to co-opt. 


General Program. 


Rev. P. 

Rev. G. P. George. 

Rev. V. Santiago. 

Rev. B. S. Stoffer (Convener). 


PRINTED AT THE A. M. LENOX PRESS, PASUMALAI—1927. 
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Gain 34 Societies, 1793 Members. 


Troop now . 


I enclose to you also a copy of the Christian mdeavour report 
for the year, This will give our statistics by Local Councils as a 


Summary and also the details fok 33 pastorates. During the last year 


we have had a Travelling Secretary Mr. A.J. Edward who has been going | 
from village to village to ao and organize the young people's 
work, His report on page 2 is a8 follows :- 

NO of days camped outside the headquarter 185 


Distance of made 2554 miles 
motor | 
By Bicycle 2354 1045 
By cart ll ee 
By walking | 155 oe 
NO of Societies visited 
NO of members 11 | 9442 


Summa report of th Socie 


Total NO of Societies 


Total No of damior Societies 
Total No of Junior Societies 100 
Total No of Associates 219 


Total No of Members: 


Newly admitted into the Church > 38 ® 
Collection received ané spent by these Societies Rs. 917 
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| 
HAVE WE FINISHED fouR WORK? Church Covina! | 


| There are 50,000 Christians, men, women and 
children, connected with the Madura Church Council and its 
Churches. The population of the territory for which we are 
respdsible is 3,000,000. This means that just one in every 
one hundred of the population belong to our Church orgahisa- 
tion. The Roman Catholics number perhaps twice as many as 
we do, while the Church of Sweden Mission has about 3,000 
Christians in this area. But these figures give ample evi- 
dence that the work of evangelisation has not yet been com- 


pleted, | 

Of those actually connected 
with our churches and enrolled as Christians fully one third 
cannot even read or write. Many more of them are unable to 
understand even the rudiments of Christian truth and very 
few of them have an intelligent understanding of the values 
and principles of Christianity. Thank God, they do know 
Jesus Christ and Him crucified, and that is the important 
matter, but they are still very weak in their faith and mmx 
untrained for the prop®gation off the Gospel. 


Hence there is a great need for regénforcements 
both of men andgmoney. No American Christian should think/that 
the day is at hand when foreign gifts can be withdrawn from > 
this work and the Indian Church be allowed te.finish the task. 
For many years to come thefe will be an increasing task as 
there will be an increasing opportunity. The circle of light 
is spreading and more and more people are coming within its 
influence ana therefore each decade will record an increase 
in the amount of work that we ought to do. 


Nor is +46 the geographical or lateral extension 
of our work the only form of its increase. There is also a 
constant increase in the height and depth of # our work. As 
Christian truth enters into the hearts of men there is always 
an increase in their standard of haveng and in their standard 
of life and thought. You cannot xxyaxio/a man saxhke a graduate 
of a university and a trained Christian preacher and then exX- 
pect him to live as did his illiterate grandfather. He lives a 
bigger and broader life and needs more to oat) ae the legiti- 
mate aspirations of such a life. That is the price we pay for | 
teaching men the truth. iit 


The Madura Mission has finished nearly one hundgead 
years of service for India. The next hundred will be much greater 
and better, but the Christians of America will need to have a 
greater share in that work. | 
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a witase life and the reports have been published. Every daily peper 
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AGRI CULTU RE 


India is primarily an agricultural country. Cine her people 


depend on the farms for their livelihood. Therefore any work that. 


alms at the severorner* of Indie must ‘be planned with that in mind. 
A stupendous task it may be, but it is because of this that we can 


be especially hopeful for the future. Great things are in store for 


her as an agricultural nation. The possibilities in tropical climates - 
are now receiving careful study and some day India will be supplying 


world markets. 


At present there are many factors that are working tor the good 


of the villagers. A Royal Commission has made a careful study of 


now hes articles about "Rural Reconstruction". Conferences are being 


held in many centres and the educated classes are responding. It is, 
in fact, the popular subject of the day. But to get the people to 


act is another matter. "This is not our custom", they say first of 


all. Nowhere else Pe world over will you find any people more bound 


by custom. Several years ago I sent home some pictures of the farmers 
at work. An answer ceme from a typical American;."Why don't you fix 
up some harness and better implements for the sense there?" One 
must come to India and try it out. Only then is you be convinced. 
Horse collars have been made and urged upon the ryot or farmer. In- 
proved implements have been brought in but in most cases the result 


has been the Same “ney prefer the old way to the new. 


Yet in spite of this, anyone who studies tuto the field and 
What we 


realizes the meaning of the opportunity must be optimistic. 


must have in meeting wae problem is patience and perseveranceys -for- 


yer Here in India we must accept the 
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farmer as he is at present and try to adapt the methods Seeereinge to. 


his resources. The property held by the ordinary cultivator al AY, 
surprisingly small. If he has a pair of dreft animals valued ett 


and implements to the value of he is fortunate. He hesitates to 

buy an iron plow tor $z-because to him this is e large investment. 

Under such conditions the plan of introducing western machinery is 
‘impossible for the present. [What implements he needs mus t be simple 

and inexpensive. He hesitates to try new methods because of Pe 
nearness to the starvation line. He has confidence that the old way 


will bring in some return but he fears to experiment with a new way J 


There is no surplus stored away and a poor crop means untold hardship. 


These conditions make the cultivator very cautious about taking up 
anything new and is made slowly. 
Demonstration plots are used in which good seed is sown and 
approved methods used right on the ryot's lend. The plot is small and 
- Since there is no risk to his whole crop, he is willing to try this. 
, In this way the circle of progressive farmers is ever widening out. 
Modern ways are used only as see them definitely proven on some 
neighbour's fields. They will have faith that what one of their ow 
number is doing is safe,but seldom will any one accept the word of a 


stranger. Tthe Government Agricultural Department is doing excellent 
work. policy of work is to cooperat Government bureau 


in every way possible. Our pastors and ‘teachers the 


fidence of the vill agers and through them we seek 9 S rea eee 
out-of-the-way, conserva 


awe must depend to spread the 


They live~ 


tive villages. It is on these 
message if only they will catch the ideal. In Teachers’ Institutes, 


at Pastorate Conferences, in the large gatherings in September, 
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Agriculture 


Pxhibits, lectures and demonstrations have been 


organization in the Mission known as the Economic Improvement 


Association. It is always 


a real joy to see the response that comes from the people when they 


find we are interested ‘in their daily life and problems. Itisa 
bond that makes for friendship, confidence and better understanding. 
So far only one side of the tesk has been described. Usually 
the farmer works in the fields six or seven months of the year. 
During the remaining five months he is idle. The question facing the 
country now is how to make use of all this idle time. Spiritually 
as well as economically it is a vital question to this fair land. 
Mahatma Ghandi is urging t@ hand spinning, and the Khadar campaign 
is being vigorously pushed. ‘This is arousing interest throughout 
the length and breadth of the land amongs& educated classes. It is 
not a political move but should be accepted by the people on its ow 


merits p” ene aim 


subsidiary occupation. Attempts 
have been made to discredit the future of iff hand-loom weaving eas 

a cottage industry. It is true that machinery and the factory system 
have brought in serious competition to this ancient and noble industry, 
yet nevertheless it has not been displaced. India is a rural country 
and the hand loom will continuye to hold a place. It will furnish en- 
ployment sor the millions oe 


A 
though on et hey ibe d scale. Labor saving devices are not in demand 


handSand Wi) yield some income, even 


here will furnish work and some income for each 


Man and woman. 
The plan for our five Boarding Schools hh ne organize them as 
Rural Middle Schools with such part of the furriculum. 


Children who go on from such schools to get further oe 


. 
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teachers will be more fitted to rural life, 
Other children will return direct to the villages to carry on thew 
daily life with a vision which will help them to look o® beyond the 
Sq ualid conditions of the present. They will be encouraged to work 
and prey for the rural life that ig to be. 

So far there has not been much help from outside to encourage 
this prayer. The first difficulty has been lack of funds to further 
the work. The second is lack of time and strength on the part of th 
missionary. Missions have led the way in many good movements in the 
past and India is thankful. Another even greater opportunity is 


facing us today. 
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of the Christian Bconémic Improvement Associatior 


Progress has been made in the work of the Christian. Economic Ime 
provement Association for 1927, Through the action of a Joint Committee 
the management of the Land Setilements was Planned after careful study 
and investigation, The three Land Settlements now in existence will be 
brought under this plan as soon as arrangements can be ake, In the fue~ 
ture all gtiier Land Settlements started by tne M,C.C, will be managed in: 
this way. This is a Department of work where much good can be done , 
"The Comittee has been working in connection with the Government 
Co-operative Society Dep't in order to strengthen the existing Christian 
Societies or to take action toward their liquidation if they are not in 
a flourishing condition, In the future Societies will be started largely 
for Agricultural purposes only, In the same way your Committee has been 
working in co-operation with the Govt, Agricultural Dept, At our request 
an Agricultural Demonstrator was placed permanently for the East Local 
Council Field starting Aug, 1", On Dec, 5" a trip was plenned to Koile 
patti for 65 persons including pastors, students and Missionaries t@ vi-~ 


sit the Agricultural Demonstration Farm, There the difference between 
the approved methods of farming and the customary methods usually | 
followed by the ryots was clearly shown. “e would urge every teacher and — 
pastor to plan to visit the work there , 


On Dec, 5” Farm Day was held at Manamadura and about o00 persons 
were present, The Collector of Sivaganga Zemindary served as Chairman 2a 
for the day. Demonstrations of ploughing, well drilling ana other prece. 
ticel methods were demonstrated, Experimental work has been carried out 
this year for dry farming methods on 25 acres of lands at the Dayapuram 
Hospital, 52 men have gardens and 56 have small farm plots, The plante 
ing of cashuanuts and other trees was successfully carried on, The Land 
Settlement st Vaunpuram is making progress, There are now 56 families on 
84 acres of lands, 7 wells are being dug by the people for irrigation 
purposes, The problem of unemployment for these people who must depend 
on cooly work has been a serious one, However starting with Jan, 1928 
we have secured work for them in the construction of the new Railway 
line end Station at Manamadura, This will furnish employment for < 
years or more, The Committee wishes to start again that we believe tuat 
the Association can only make good progress when every pasior, teacher 
and Missionary co-operate in the work, You are requested to write to 
the Director or any Member of the Committee if you know of sone work 
that needs attention , 


— 

ot mithed reeutls thus hoor. Qy 


Program : 23¢ 
For the observance of Farm Day, Dec,.5,1927, ~~ 


Chairman E.R. Wood Esqe, I.C.5S. 

1. Light ploughs, Konkan, Meston and Country . 

2. Well boring outfit, Estate Engineer , 

3, Monsoon plough , 

4, Loose box system for preservation of barnyard manure ° 

5. Seed drill set. Gorru, dentalau, Gunteka . 

6, Kolar plough 

7. Chaff cutter ( for fodder crops ) 

8, Buck scraper, 

9, Seed exhibition :- 


Green manures- Kolinji- Deincha , 


Fodder crops- Cholams ( 3 varieties ) 
Guinea grass , 
10, Available literature 
ll, Tree planting, Mr, Bushanam . 
12, Mat making. S. Devadason . 
1l, Brief Addresses- ( each 5 minutes or less )» 


1. The work of Agricultural Dept. M.R. Ry. Narayana Ayyaré : 
Asst. Dy. Director of Agriculture,Madura, 


2. The need for some subsidiary work, Rev, C.S. Vaughan . 
Se The Veterinary Dept. Dr. Ramakrishna Pillai. 


4, A program of co-operation with village schools. Mr, Ramalingam 
| Pillai, Agricultural Demonstrator ,. 


111. Chairmans Remarks . 
1V. Discussion and Questions , 
V. Announcement of Judges decisions for Farm work , 


Magic Lantern lecture by M.R. Ry. Narayana Ayyar and Mr, Ramalin- 
gam Pillai. 


*" Approved methods of Agriculture ", 
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Report of the Christian’ Economic Improvement 


During the past,quarter a number of, things, has 
shown that. interest is rapidly, growing in this type of 
work. On Dec. 19-20 a -Rural Conference was. held in 
Coimbatore in order to, consider the report of the Jeru- 
salem Conference on Rural Missions. 40 men were called 
from all parts of India and the Conference was most 
helpful in every way. Dr. John R. Mott was present and 
all Secretaries of the National Christian’ Council were 
also present It was voted to request the National 
Christian Council to appoint a full time Rural Secre- 


tary. An organization for the purpose of research 


and the co-ordination of this work throughout India was 
formed. In the past, Seccional Conferences have been 
held in the hill stations and these have helped to promote 
the work in those areas ‘There was need however for a 
central body to unite all the movements now under 
way. At the last meeting of the National Christian Coun- 
cil at Madras this Rural Secretary was appointed. It 
was most encouraging to learn how men and women in 
various parts of the world are planning with almost the 
same goal in mind. 


On Sept. 6th Farm day was held at Manamadura in 
connection with the Boarding School. A Union Boy 
Scout Rally was held in the morning and the connection | 
of Boy Scout work with village life was emphasized. 
In the afternoon demonstrations, a public meeting 
and an exhibit were held. Special speakere had been 
invited for the day and we feel that in many ways such 
a plan of Farm day is valuable in developing the interest 
and desire for better village conditions. — | 


A number of new books have been published which 
are of especial value at this time and these are now being 
circulated amongst the members of the Committee. One 
book “ Village Uplift” by Mr. Bryne, a Collector in the 
Punjab, may be cited as an example. We would recom- 
mend that a good selection of these new books be avail- 
able on the shelves of our School and Seminary libraries. 
It is the commion experience that many of our mission- 
aries and Church leaders have known little of what is going 
on in the most important field. 
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JA Sectional: Confesines was atso: held in. 


Oct. 16th. In which the Swedish Mission and the Y.M.C. {7 

co-operated with us. There were also several oth 
valuable Conferences being conducted during the last fe 
months on Scientific Agriculture, Improvement of Villa 
Schools and so forth which show that sehaite efforts: a 
being made to meet the situation. ~ 


The policy of our Committee hos been. consistent 
to co-operate . with Government instead. of, organizin 
branches, of work, that, would be a duplication, It, 
interesting to.see that more and more over India this hs 
become the policy of Mission bodies. At Coimbato: 
specia] reference was made by the Chairman to the fac 
that this Association in our area is a part of the Madur 
Church Council. This plan was recommended to othe 
bodies as a means of developing the interest of th. 
Indian pastors and teachers. 


Madura, 


15th Jan, 1929. | | 


A. M. Lenox Press, Pasumalai,—1929, . 
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This construction program has also helped much by giving work fof 
the people. It lightens our task in the self-appointed Employment 

ureau job. Helping the people to find work was a trying task. 

he rains last year were not sufficient so the crops are short. The 

verage rainfall for our area should be 29 inches but last year it was 
25. 53 and that came so as to be of little benefit. The rain fall by 
easons may be of interest as a comparison. This is for 1927-28. 
pril 3.21 inches; May 1.63; June 321; July 0.35; August 2.74; 
September 1.69; October 2.72;  N ovember 5.35; December .87; 
anuary .57; February 319. The solution here is to dig wells and 
rely on that ‘for irrigation. One well will supply water for 2 acres. 
he methods of raising the water are two: the mote and the 
micottah.. With the mote a pair of oxen is used for drawing up 
arge buckets. The picottahis a contrivance much like the old- 
fashioned well-sweep. One man works the bucket and 3men walk 
jup and down on the long pole. This is hard work in the hot sun 


‘but man-power is cheap here so that is the common way. One of 


the intersting cnanges is the great increase of motor busses. All 
the large towns are now connected by these convenient lines. The 
are is low :and as you travel you meet car atter car. Karaikudi, 
a town of. 15,000 population, had 45 such motor busses making 
connections with other towns. Such things are helping to ere 
jlife in general. | 


It may make for clearness if I note down what has been done in 
ithe various lines of work so you can see our work as a concrete thing. 
‘The Economic Improvement Association has continued the policy of 
co-operating with the Government Departments. One agficultural 
jagent under Government eniploy was secured for Manamadura for 
‘supervision of the propaganda work. He held: 107 demonstrations 


He was able to sell 44 ploughs in the first six months as well as 
some other materials such as seed, feed cutters etc. We have also 
developed a plan whereby every school is to be supplied witha 
‘good text book on farming and other Government bulletins. . One 
Board has alréady purchased 145 books for such use. Each teacher 
wiil receive a copy and through his interest we hope to reach the 


villagers. We again planned a trip to the Experimental Farm about 


50 miles away. Fifty-five pastors, teachers and missionaries made 


— 


the journey and there we studied the approved methods in operation. 
On the farm the fodder crops grew 10 to 12 feet high. Just. across 
the boundary line were the fields of a local farmer. The difference 


-4n crops was a very convincing argument. In December we held 


a ‘*Farm Day’’ at Manamadura. A program is enclosed which 


may be of interest, since it shows work or methods peculiar to: this: 


-Jand. Over 500 people attended. Here the methods were all 
_ demonstrated, well-boring, ploughing with iron ploughs, mat-making 


and-so on. One of the problems is to develop Cottage industries. 
‘Something must be done to furnish subsidiary work during the slack 


| season which in some places may be 5 or 6 months. out of the 12. 


in 46 villages with iron ploughs, and other impreved implements. | 
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Last year we worked to introduce mat-making.. This year rope- 
making from cocoanut fibre will be added. Please don’t imagi»< 
this as a swivel-chair job. There is an inborn prejudice against 
@hange. However my memory of the lack of appreciation © 
farmers in the U.S.A. for the Agricultural Extension 
ie to keep patient here. The change will come, but time ‘s 
nécessary. This week five periods in the Teachers: Institutes have 
béen. given for this Economic Improvement work. Our part in the 
rogram is shown on an enclosed hand-bill.. The expectation is 
at 600 or more will attend. In connection with two of our projects 
considerable tree planting, gardening and fodder raising was 
mdnaged. The land settiement of Vaunpuram is making progress. 
Seven wells were dug and will be ready for use this season. A 
contest was held and prizes awarded for the best fields; best gardens 
and best kept houses. The title deed of this land has been put 
fm the name of their Co-operative Society. Therefore the land 
belongs to the people but under the rules they cannot sel] -or mort- 
gage same. This we believe will overcome one of the chief d'fii- 
culties as encountered in other parts of India. Both the Madura 
Church Council and our Mission Council voted last September (1: 
in the future other land settlements, to be formed, shall be manag & 
in this way. . For the above types of work we receive no grant fr 
the American Board. They assure us of their interest but >iil 
funds are insufficient to finance same. So wecarryon as 
can. One Men’s Class has taken some of the projects which : _,, 
Young Peoples work has been growing ou healthy Tit 
Due to the help of a Club of young people in. America a full-tinic, 
travelling worker, Mn A. J Edward, has been employed. : To me 
it is.a fine example of what can be accomplished by the international 
friendship of youth. Mr. Edward goes from village to village on 
his: bike -helping the G.E. Societies and Sunday schools. To ‘he 
320 existing societies new societies were added but I do not have 
the) list here of the exact\number. Throughout the year each lo 2) 
group has its owa rally ang Edward arranges.to be present for tht. 
‘Then in September we had the Union C.E. rally in Madura for our 
district, a picture of which 1am sending you. About 2000 were 
present there. and the responses or roll-call was unusually good. 
A singing contest was held agd a banner awarded to the. winning 
school... This year also a plan, has been adopted by all our chure) «s 
of designating the first Sundayof February as. Decision Day. At 
that time the principles and dhallenge of the Christian life will be 
presented by the pastors to theiR young people. All who wish may 
then enroll in the Pastor's training class and at EBaster the spevial 
service can be held much as the plan of your churches there. 
Teéniperance is becoming a live subject.. Our committee has secureu 
a>: set of slides for presenting e Indian temperance story of 
Haridasi’’.. This is a good set andis appreciated: alse by Hindus 
aad Mokamedans. od ni dotdw 
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gram taking in all of life. Usually after each meeting the people 
crowd around asking questions. One night it was just twelve 
o’clock when I got back to my camping place for supper. One even- 
ing a drunken fellow tried to cause a disturbance. The pictures on 


of agriculture cf the West, which is so common to you, but almost 
an impossible dream to these audiences. This particular man 
stoutly maintained that this could not be true, but finally he settled 
down when he secured no co-operation. The fact that a Western 


[or screen were of the large wheat fields and of the productiveness 


cow will give about 8 to 10 times as much milk as their native cattle 
simply amazes them. They say ‘‘ What do you feed them” ? 
‘* How large are they ’’ ? and so on which you can easily imagine. 


One year ago a land settlement was started for some of our 


congregation people, who had no suitable homes. The land was 


secured in the name of the Mission and is rented out to the people. 
First of all they chose the site for the new village and then a plan 
for the village was made. ‘The land has all been divided into fields, 
the thatched houses are built and a good well completed. Two 
weeks avo we had a contest, offering a first and second prize for the 
best cultivated fields and this proved very successful. The two men 
who came to act as judges, one being a local official, were much 
pleased to see the improvement made, on what was last year oualy 
waste land. A co-operative society, organized there, will care for 
the management of their local affairs. Many of the men have no 
bullocks or implements. In fact all the worldly property of some 
of them was a shovel, by means of which they had been earning 20 
cents per day doing coolie work. Even to earn that they felt fortu- 
nate for during many days of the year no work was obtainable.. It 
was for this reason that such a land settlement seemed necessary. 
Also a second reason was that when these Christians tried to secure 
justice the landlords threatened to drive them out of the villages. 
This is possible because in many cases, rich men own the whole 
village. For instarce a few months ago inuch interest was growing 
for development of a congregation in a certain village. Then a 
report came that the plans had been dropped by the villagers. On 
going to enquire how this happened, I learned that the owner of the 
village had threatened all who became Christian with expulsion 
from their homes. That this would have happened I have no doubt. 
On the other hand the people in the land settlement can have a 
home of their own, sow their crops and earn what they can on the 
outside in addition. A pair of bullocks costs only $25 or $30 but 
the man who has them counts himself quite a happy farmer. In 
December there will be another contest for the best kept house and 
yard. There is a waiting list of other families who want to join the 
settlement if we can secure more land. Besides helping these 
people, it is a way to make use of this waste land of which there is 
so much. You could travel for mile after mile over this waste land, 
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few days ago granting two acres of land for this school, This pro- 
ject in Urudukottai will become the first for the northern half of the 
pastorate, because so far our chief efforts have been in the southern 
half. JI have drawn a red line through the center, which means that 
here is a good, mettled road dividing the section into two halves. 
This road leads direct to the sea ahd is kept up in good shape. By 
using a country cart on the branch roads I can reach all the outlying | 
sections. ‘This is a field full of hépe for the future. If some one > 
wants to invest in a community building proposition here is the op- 
portunity. Constantly this beautiful old verse keeps coming to 
mind ‘‘ For they look for a city which hath foundations whose 
builder and maker is God.’’ Government will give } grant for school 
buildings, equipment and teacher’s salary, so one half is already 
done. Also in many cases land is granted free for such purposes 
by the local officials. These buildings can be used for churches and 
- social centers, for the Department of Education only requires that — 
we follow the prescribed course of study during school days and do 
as we think best in regard to teaching religion. | 


West of here about 20 miles is another inviting field. Last 
June one man was placed there, but there are fifteen other villages 
waiting. Last spring we made several trips over the field and we 
had some fine meetings. Five Bible classes of young men were 
organized. In one center the leading men of the village were 
present. They were stalwart, gray headed men with fine faces. I 
‘said ‘‘ What do you advise these young men here to do ? Am I right 
or wrong in what I have sai@’’ ? and they all said, ‘‘ These young 
men ought to study and enquire what is the best to do. They are 
young, we are cld.”’ And f° they helped the group in standing out 
in their decision before the others to enquire further. I wish you 
could see the faces and go6d physiques of many of these young 
men. Could it not be thas fe them is another Apostle Paul, Martin 
Luther or Dwight L. Moody. At least it is always a spur onward to 
think of it that way. Weshave secured a portable Victrola for this 
touring, and it surely i the crowds. All that is necessary is to 
start up some band record in a good location of the village and the 
people come. Both American records and Indian records are used 
but the people much prefer the latter. Even stirring numbers by 
Sousa’s band does not cOmpare to their musicians in their way of 
thinking. ‘Shall I play some more English songs’’? I asked one 
day. One man courteotisly answered ‘lf you have no more Tamil 
songs we will be glad t@ hear the English’’. Their music to me 
was at first only a din Of drums, horns and singing. Now I find a 
rhythm in it tho I canmfot say I enjoy it. The past year a steriopti- 
can also has helped mfich for the evening meetings. Sometimes 
the people would gatHer from 2 or 3 nearby villages. The pictures 
shown have been setsyon Agriculture, Health and the Life ot Christ. 
Usually the latter s@t closes the meeting and it has been very 
effective. ‘It helps people to see that religion is a rounded pro- 
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In a later letter I will explain the why of this. When a country is 
so much in need of food why should land lie idle ? | 


There is another small project on the edge of this town where 
I have been working with a group of a hundred men, encouraging 
gardening, weaving and fruit growing. They have put out 200 
banana trees, 50 lime or lemon trees, and have over 25 acres in gar- 
dens or fodder crops. This is not bad when you consider their 
equipment is cne pair of bullocks and a wooden stick which goes by 
-, the name of plow. Iron plows can be purchased here, one type that 
is very useful selling for only $5. Yet they regard even that price 
as prohibitive for it means one month’s salary. I am hoping we 

can have a demonstration farm here for it could do much good, 


+ i: For the whole mission area there is an organization called the 
| Economic Improvement Association. The work could be made 
much like the County Agen plan at home. In this mission there 
,are nearly one thousand teachers and pastors. They have the con- 
‘fidence and respect of the people and could present this ‘gospel of 
‘@\ the plow” in avery effective way. The Government Agricultural : 
i’ \ Department has been doing much in the line of research and experi- : 
mentation. Now the task is to get the people to useit. Last 

| January the mission gave me the responsibility for this program 
for a five year period to see what could be done. So far I have 
been going from center to center to do the preliminary work. A good 
committee is at work now and results will come in time. So far 

_ there has been practically no funds with which to work, but we | 
_  pelieve friends at home will see the opportunity in this thing. In | | 


last week’s ‘‘ Literary Digest’’ there was a good article on this 

| type of mission work entitled ‘Saving bodies as well as souls’’. 

3 No doubt many of you read the article and will agree with us that | 
it is a place for investment that should not go neglected. 
_ next year I also have the Christian Endeavor work andetttat gives \, 
| the means for contact with hundreds of young people. In going 

_ about touring I find the two types of work fit together very well. | 
The interest in the economic and agricultyral is an aid tothe «= | 
evangelistic. Nowina few weeks my Seminary roommate will ; | 
arrive. He has just received his Ph.D. from Yale andsocomes | | 
out well prepared. In all probability his work will be that of the : 
village schools, and you can readily see how wecanwell work 4 
together on arural program. For five montlis out of: the year the Me 
. farmer usually has no work todo. I have asked them repeatedly . 

_ ‘*Why don’t you take up some other trade in your spare time’’? \ ' 


|. The common answer is ‘ We have not learned any other work ”’. 
| So as a result we have put weaving cf cloth into our school here. | 
Three looms are busy with a good teacher in charge. If funds were 2 
| available we would also have one loom and teacher going from ~ | 
: | village to village. As soon as a group of young men had learned : 
SO as to set up for themselves, the teacher would go on to the next # 
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village. In some sections, especially south of Madura, weaving is 
carried on very efficiently in connection with their farm work. In 
one village I found there were fifty families carrying on the industry 
in their homes. 


If you Hive any questions about India please send them along. 
We could send a printed letter of answers to questions if enough 
were received. All is now so much a matter of course for us, that 
we perhaps forget what would be interesting to you. All could be 
summed up, perhaps, by saying, life out here is very real and alto- 
gether it is a great business. There are no doubts or misgivings 
for us about our coming to India. It is more of a hope that some- 
how we may grow into the bigness of the task. We know your 
interest in the other half of the world will bring to your Christmas 
fire sides a new warmth and glow. As you read this letter 1 wish 
I could raise the curtain and show you how really the East is a 
part of the West and the West of the East. To many of the people 


here life has not been very kind and we see many tragedies as the 


days goon. Yet to'see the brightness that can be brought in by 
some simple kindness or friendliness is a great experience. It 
serves to teach us that after all, it does not take much to make life 


rich and full. ‘The last few months I have been in close touch with 


one of our pastors. Heisinthe seventies now so not in active 
service but his life is an inspiration. Almost daily he goes out for 
long walks, stepping along alert and keen as a school boy. Ask 
him to go along to some villages and he is always ready. Whata 
challenge it leaves with one. There are many young men of 
India who have just such possibilities. Long years of service will 
still find them active for God and their country. 


May the Christmas season and the New Year be filled with 
happiness for you. 


Cordially, 


Clanence 
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Annual Prizes for Vaunpuram People for 1928 , 7s 


1* Prize to A. Peter RSe 


a* Prize to S. Gnanakkan R&8e 2 
Special prize to S.Gnanakan for wet land crops.Rs.3 


ll. Neatest 


1° Prize to A. Peter | Rs. 3 | 

Prize to S. Gnanakkan RS¢ 2 
Gardening. 

1" Prize only to HM. Joseph Rs, 3 | 
LV. free Planting. | 

Prize to A.K. Manuel 

2" prize to V. Yesadian RS, 


1. N. Thevathasan, 


Judges. 2. Gnaniah 


Manamadurs., 


Dec, 31,1968, 
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PROGRAX. 
Dr. Ye Vethamuthnu- 
Lrayer Mr, Mame) 
Seripture Reading, Mrs, PM. Gnenieh, 
* Rurel Wolift Work °, 
| Rev. C.S. Vaugnan . 
Address. Rev. GF. George. 
Decision of Judges. j§®™--Mr. P.M. Gnaniah, 


‘Distribution of Prizes. Dr. Parker Vaughan , 
Remarks by Chairman , 
Prayer and Benediction by Rev. C.8. Yolsted , 


Group pictures. 


Vanamadure., 
¥eb.14 1929 
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lastly Report of the Christian _Beonomic Improvement Associations 
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his machine can be made by any local blacksmith for about Rs.l5 


6. An agricultural exhibit will be held in suitable rooms at the 


Te 


A suitable rope-making machine,can be made in any villese has been 


vig 


Te 


The classes conducted.in the Teachers‘ Institutes in Pasumalei 

April were carried through as planned,, The first two hours were’ 
used as a conference on agricultural and co-operative Society wo2 

as it concerns the village teacher, In the third hour the Ramnad . 
District Educational Officer lead the discussion on Rural work, 

A demonstration of agricultural work was given on one afternoon,  < 
and an exhibit of implements and products was held throughout the 
days of the Institute, On one evening a lantern lecture was given 
on * Modern Agriculture *, 


The quarterly Committee meeting was held on Aug,25" and ieee 
business was carried out and plans made, 


The ma t-making work was sterted in Usilampatty castors te the 
help of Rev, Athishtam, They have organized a society of the women . 
for the pushing of that work, A loan of Rs. 200 has been given on” = 
the personal security of the pastor, 


The mat-making work has been started at Mallankinaru pastevate aad 
a& loan of Rs. 100 has been granted on the security of Rev. Ponniahe 
which 


secured and the work started in the Manamadura Boarding sehool, 


and will in time become a help to the village industries, 
At present the coconut fibre ‘8 used simply as fuel in most of the 


villages. 


American College during the s days of September Meeting, 


25 acres of land are now under oui tivation at Dayapuram Hospital 
and 14 acres in the Manamadura Compound, In these plots experi- 
ments are being carried on with special to \ 
under the dry-farming methods, , 


The Committee has steadily worked for the plan of having each 


Boarding School recognized as a Rural Middle School, We are glad 


‘9 note that the Boarding School Committee has now adopted that 
P an. 


Sd. Clarence E, Wolsted . 
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PROGRAM 
FOR THE OBSERVANCE OF 


FARM DAY 


AT THE 
DAYAPURAM HOSPITAL, MANAMADURA 


Monday, December 5, 1927 


4.00 P.M. Judging of gardens, fields, and farm products 


4.30 P.M. A program will be held on the Estate field 
at entrance to grounds, 


CHaIRMAN—E, R. WOOD, Esgq., LCS. 


Announcement of Judges’ decision for the 
contest. | 


Brief addresses by the Estate Collector and 
others. 


DEMONSTRATION of work with iron 
ploughs, seed drills and other implements. | 


6.30 P.M. MAGIC LANTERN LECTURE on approved 
methods of farming. 


You are cordially invited to be present. 
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Report of Day apuram Farm work 1928, 


ae he year 1928 the Agricultural work was carried on in 

pefore., The following is the Report of the crops 
r inners | 

! momar ghee pa 27 for men & 4 for women, 36 farm plots of 56 | 

acres cultivated by 14 men. 

| Paddy fields 8. cultivated by < men, 4 acre extent, 

| Vegetable gardens have yielded produce for 5 mos including Jan,1929, — 

In one day we received 103 visses of vegetables which will cost about 4 

Rs, 7-8-0, In one month the total largest quantity yielded was 811 Viss: 

’ which will cost about Rs. 89-11-0 


% 


NO of men engaged. Gardens 27 mén and fields 14 men, Women 4 only. 


| 


Produce from field crops :- 


grain 10 kalams Approximate value Rs, 60-0-0 
‘Kuthiraivaly 6 marakkals 7-0-0 
\ Cholam 1 0-8-0 
Ragi 6 meas 1-0-0 


‘Black gram 1 kalam 9-0-0 


1 ambu grew well but no grain, Birds came and ate them, 
‘Fodder will last for 5 or 6 months for farm cattle, : 
Plantains & other fruits on contract 


Inspection of Dayapuram fields for prizes. 


a. Best kept fields ,. 1" Prize to Visuvasam Anga Thevan 
to 2 men, Masillamony & Palanisamy Naic\ 


Best produce, to Velandy Thevan 
| to 2 men, Veeranan & C.P. Vellaisamy, 
Best Paddy, to M.P. Mayamdy 


to Rajapinna Thevan 


gudges:- 1, Rajagopal Naidu, 2.P.M. Gnaniah, 3, N. Thevathesan , 

4 Many of the men helped in the construction of the new build- 
ang during the year and therefore could not take part in the farm work, 
Because of this the number of gardens and farm plots were smaller than 
east year. However all of the men were busily engaged at farming or 
» building work and that is the important thing, A mhote wheel has been 
installed in the large well for the purpose of irrigation, The tree 
\planting was not a success due to irregular watering, The Chairman of 
*the Farm Committee was discharged during the year as cured and a new mar 

had to take his place, Work has been started in clearing stones and cac- 
tas from some of the new lands so these lands should be ready for use 
next year, The Govt Agricultural Demonstrator helped in plotting out the 
fields and advised the patients as to methods of work, Due to untimely 
rains some of the crops did not mature, Neverthgless. we feel that it 
has been a successful year, 3 men were appointed as Judges from Mana- 


madura and on Jan, 5" the judging contest was held, Prizes were 
awarded for farm crops only, 


Manamadura, 
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REPORT OF COIMBATOR’ RURAL CONFSRENG2 HELD AT 


THE RURAL RSCONSTRUCTION CENTRE, 


The Jerusalem meoting of the International Missionary 
Gouncil devoted special attention to the work of the Christian 
Chur hk in rural areas, and deseribed 4t as " an organic purt of 
the service demanded of the Church everywhere - East and West - 
to lead in tho effort to build a rural civilisation that shall be 


Christian to the core." The Gonference also laid much emphasis 


upon the serious neglect of the rural aroas and their specific pro- 

blems, in spite of the overwhelming preponderance of the rural po- 

pulation in the world. It urged that steps be taken in each aren 

to achieve " 2 statesmaniike programe of rural missions, as to 

adequnte objectives, as to coeoneration af nissionary agencies, as 

to aggressive and conerete programnes both for » national and area 
basis and for local comunity work, a8 to financial support suffie 

eient to carry On 6 real campaign in rural fields, and as to selectior 

enlistment and training of workers." ; 


The meeting at CoimbatoBe of rural workers from different 
narts of India emphatically ondorses the view expressed by the Joru- 
meeting as to the importance of doing rural missionary work 


de 


giving special consideration to the buil¢cing of the Church in rural 
areas, Village education, the training if teachers, and the Ameroven er 
of rural economic life. In the time available to us, we have found i | 


impossible to formulate the ' statesmanlike programme’ which the s1tu- 
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ation clearly domsandse Such a comprehensive review and restatenent 
of nolicy must be the work of nonths or years. We would emphasize 
the prescing need for continuous md comprehensive we 
urge thot the Natioadl and Provincial Christian Councils should see 
that it ie under takene 


Our discussions touched many important phases of rural life. 

The potent facts of different rural situations were presented by the 
representatives of widely separated provinces. In the report waich 
follows we attempt to outline the background , to show the needs and 
possibilities of rural mission work in India, and to call attention 
to the advances which havo been made along various lines sinee the 
Village Rducation Commission presented ite epoch « making report in 
1920. The following pages reflect the opinions of 
men and woren who are actually engaged in rural work and are united 
through the inspiration and. fellowship of a strong common purpose. 

Sone inportant nhases of rural life for which mission organizations 

are ) tabouring “ore 


The Organization of Rural Elementary Education. 
ii, The Method of Rural Blenentary Education. 
TV. Prepartion for Teachers for Rural Work. 
Ve Literature for felping Rural Teachers and Leaders. 
Burel Economie Improvement. 
Vil. Rural Local 
VIII. Relation of the Church to Rural Probabas. 
I. A Rural Service and Research Society. 
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ORGANIZATION OF RURAL UL MENTS 


The word * clemontary ' used to deseribe educational 
organs sation form the first school year through the eighth. In most. 
cases it refers to the first three or four years of school, which may 
also be terned " vrimary ". When the upper grades of the elementary 
schools are roferred to,they are specifically ealled " middle schools! 
" Mission schools "4s a general term meaning these which have been 
organized under uissiong or other Christian auspices. 


Almost all missione in India are engaged to a greater or 
less extent in village day schools. The majority of these are 


schools of only three or four standards, which are taucht by one 
teachers These schools are usually peagrely equipped and poorly | 
taughte They reach but a small per cent. of the children, and even 
those whom they do reach are irregular and drop out after the first 
or second standard. For many years the conditions in these schhole 
have been grave yroblems to the department of publie instruction in 
“the Provinces. Rlenentéay education should unque stionably 
be extended; but tho value of its exten$ion is questionable when the 
toachows ‘trained and when’ only one or two years of schooling results. 
The Royal Commiscion on Agriculture asserts in ite report, " As it 
takes at least four yoars to achieve lasting Literacy, it may be said 


that a very large proportion of the expendi ture on primary efficiency 


The same report further recommends that every offort should be unde to 


education is wasted so far as ite aim is to make the people literate." 
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sacure the phogre s sive adoption of compulsory oducationg, and that, 
wherever vossible, the policy should be adopted of establishing | 
strong central schools with two or more teachers and of converting 


 gimple teacher schools into. branch ' schools for younger pupils 


wao will attend them only unt? they are old enough to — to a. 
eentral 


Referoncess dias / Ghap «IV 
Ronort of the Royel Conmmierion or 


| Chaps. ant IVe 


ac ‘Village Raueation Comission 

sharply called the attention of missions to the 
Of the wission Village schools. Ainost all ine 

ereased attention to village schhol problens stron. | 
largest advance has probably beon made in the Punjab, vhere the Gov rn- 
ment has been stimilated by the york at Moga sné-tte-related-vitiar> 
has reorganised its system of training and supervision to 
provide tenchers who can relate edueation to village life. Governe- 
nent cepartamnts of education in All provinees have tax made some 

definite advances in the extension of elementary education. 


In general, popular interest in elementary education for 
--@ll childyen has inereased. ‘The legislation with a view toward 
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compulsory and universal education is rePlection nf this interest. 
The Brimary Education Acts which have been passed in recent years in 
the yorious Provinces empower local bodies to in roduce conpulsory 
primary education in selected areas. However, as yet only a few areas 
have 1% Yugurated such schemes. From 1916 - 17 to 1925 = 26, there 

has been an increase of 44. per cont. in the attendance of boys and 40 
per cent. in the attendance of g181s in primary schools. ‘This is tha 
manifestly not merely due to the increase of population, which im case 
of the males was only le7 por conte in the last census decade. Al though 
these figures undoubtedly show an afavancing interest in mass education, 
they allow little satisfaction for so mummy mony of the children <a 
stay in school only a year or two, of the boys, less than twenty por 
@ent. stay four years at school. The fact that of the age group fron 

§ to 10 years 90 por conte are not in school and of the group 2% fron 


10 to 15 years 94 per cent. are not in per? presents 2 colossal 


‘The growing attention to elementary education is showm by 
the increased proportion of expendi ture on this account. For prinary 
education in India, expenditures rose from about three crores ( thirty 
million ) of rupees in 1916 = 17 to abouts six and half crores in 1994 - 


25 ani has show greater proportioanl inerease than that for socont apy | 
highe? Or special oduention. (SeqRenort o: 


'+ Compul sory Rdueation. Governnents will ovidentiy take 
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an inopeasing in slesentary education; 2 oolisy of compulsory 
attendanes will be carried out. A gory systom has 
been Renort of the Ro: 
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bodies are responsible for introducing compulsion. Mission agencies 


can do mush by co-onerating in the movement. Recognized missio 
sehoole are an integral part of the public education system and san 
help to improve the quality of other schools. It scons clear to us 
that an iuportant function of the Church shoulc be to maintein 
mentary schools at a high level «ni to see that they shall orovide 
education for life and shall create and strengthen worthy character. 
It should be the policy of missions to stress the quality of all 
education, rather than the number of. schools. Minsionary societies 
and church workers in rural areas shoulé definitely expect Governnent 
to take an inoreasing share in clomentary education and choul) carc- 


fully plan for this ewant. Mission Slementary schools, therefore, 
should be ar: dual. ly handed over to the Government, wherever they «re 
woak or wherever they can be run as well or better under Governnent — 


nanagenonte 


ov 
If missions eliminate ¢taan weakest schools and atrengt en 
the schoola will become centres of Influsnes an dononste 


a better type of that 
will bulld character. Where a mission school is less efficient than 
a board sehool in the same village the miscion should be closed and 
the children sent to the board pehool, with efforts on the part of all 
to make it even better. im. Harper of the Presbyterian Mission in the 
Punjab, for example, reported 463 Christian children in boerd schools 
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as contrasted with 117 children three years ago. 


2¢ Problems of Education of the Depresred Class and 


Christians. Conditions in sone areas cuch that children ef the 


depressed classes and of Christians cannot gain sadmisrion and proper 
attention in board schools. Although we recognize that in these areas 
separate provision for these neglected people osy be justified for 


the present, “We sre generally opposed to separate schools, especially 


where such communal schools have not yet been established. We sssert 


the principle that children of all classes and religious should ar 


s90n as possible be brought together in the same schools. 


3e Relations of Rural Christian Workers. Christian workers 


in the villages should seek to co-operate with the Government ele- 
mentary education system by helping the school teachers and inse 
pectors with friewMly interest, working to promote the improvement 


of teaching methods and ideals of education, and serving on local 
bodies. 3 


Religious Sducation of Christian Children in Board Schooks. | 


In cases where Christian children are t:ught in Governnent elementary 
schools, definite attention should be raid to their religioue edue 

cation by the local Church. Ye recommend that theological seminaries 
and training schools for village pastors should offter such training 
in religious education as will be adequate to meet thie situation. 


o« Type of Teachers ected. Special emphasis needs to be 
laid on prepertion of teachers for rural service slong such lines as 
have been success Mil ly adopted at Moga and in many other training 
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institutions. Mission aust build strong spiritual characters 
that will in mmafux uselfish commmity corvice. We should 
entisipate the Large opportunt ty to train men and women teachers 
for Governuent Johools. For « long time to come, varal service in 
‘glementary schools will require all the thorouchly trained teachors 
that mission schhols can 
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Ife THY: OF EDUCATION» | 


the agricultural standpoint, 1t 4s essential that 
the pupil. should be encouraged to seck his interest in the every day 

life of the countrysidee The years from five to tem are import ant 
i formative yearse If» during this periods the boy comes under a 
| teacher whe takes little or no interest mé does his ams in tems 
, of urb:m life md is give no emlonation ofthe life that passes 
under his own gyeafs he is apt to cohclude that town life is ideal -* 

( Report of the Royal Commission on agricul turespp 827+) 


is the most import ant thing in educations Unless 
financings orgsnizations buildings, equipment, and teccher prep oration 
are directed towards the method of education, they are largely in 
vains for mythod is the critical point of contact betwee the 
and the thing te be le:rmed. The institution end th° organization 
are nothing in themselvese they acquire meaning as only they ore 
Oriented with referene to the actual learning of children. porti- 


cularly is this principle large importance in rurel education where 
the best methods are needed to make the most of restricted epportumity 


and limited enviroment. 4 broad principle of method which has come — 
to be more and more accepted is that of wholehearted purposeful 
activity on the part of the learners. Progressive schools are giving 


their pupils ever larger opportunities of forming ne executing 
their ow purposese In order that education may transform life and 


Character md develop personality, the learning process mst become 
increasingly purposive. miucation should consist of the cradual cn- 
largenent of the learner's own purposes, and the expression of thes 
in his life. though ve om train 9 child to few things in 


certain narrow situations just as we cm train horses to draw a 


carriage, such training is manifestly insufficient and neglects his 
spiritual resources. plucation then consists not of 


Ae Wut alee in learning te v t to do 
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seheobe and equipment md teaching ray be arranced tewards this ende 
In this kind of school, satisfactions are found by the learners 


in doing things which have memming to theuselves and to the society © 
in which they livee The most impor{ \nt truths of modern psycholocy 
function best under mich conditions. Ppurils learn to think, to re- 
cognize soci al values, to cultivate helpful attitudes md 
apprechations. The pradect method, in its true memings the attemt 
te arrange the teaching iearning situations so that me much to be 
@esired developments may take place. Te teacher of > rural school a 
using this method becomes at once a centre of rural developmemt.e we 
realizes that education offers many possibilities of doing things 
that are full of meaning with ref erence to the needs of the rural 


enviroment. For examples he knows that something can be dove about 


problems of sanitation méd health yand that the way to becin is to get 
the children or the people theselves to want to accomp lish 
sonethinge He is confident that life is worth while ad need not be 
On a dead level of bare existences but may come to have richmess md 
 Pulness, the heritage of the sohs of god whe séek to learn "és laws 
and fulfil their destiny by creating with Him a better worlde Life 
becomes rach bec: use of the increase of meahings and perceived re- 
lationships to those whe conceive and carry out worthy purposese 


| The problem facing us in India is not only ohe inmportent af 
one of @he spreading schhols. wm ltiplication is not enoughe We mist 
schools with the best methods. 4s th€ christian movenent 
grows the rural classes it will prove increasingly imracticabld 


to multiply schools rapidly mouzh to provide all Christian children 
with ‘opportunities for literacy. ‘Moreoverns, as compulsory education 

 spBeads there will be less need to provide a school for evert christiqu 
-  Willagee Instead of increasing, our future poljcy should be that of 


elimination. where we now carry on several inferior schools, under- 
staffed, ang illeeguipned | 


> 4 


gtaffeds and ill-equipped we shou'd plan to concentrate on one really 
good school maintained by local bodiese our general policy should be 


that _ there is an available school, as cood as that maintained 


by a Missions the Mj. ssion should withdraws leaving children's secular 


education to local bodies, providing for thorough religious education 
through the local pastor or catechist, md setting free the Xi ssion 


money spent on these schools for the maintenance for a few “ model 
schoolse This policy will give the needed shift from emphasis on 


quantity to that on guglitye 


Ce TYPES OF EDUCATION RUR _AS DETERMINED BY ETHODS 


Three types of education for rural life have been 4ifferentinrtd 
ea in our discussions: yarteus vocational education, pre-vocational 


education md education vitally related to rural life throuch the use 
of the " project methode"® (1) By vocational education we mem the 


intensive training of boys md girls for engaging in some remmerative 
It is sef~erally agreed 


vocation;such as agriculture or carpentrye 


that such training should not be given below the middle schoole (2) Ry 
pre-vocational education we mean a type of education in which the hand 


is trained along with the brain through gardening, weaving end other 
kinds of handworke Its purpose is not only to prod@nce various s'ri!' sy, 
but also to crette respect for manualY labour and willineness to en= 


gage in ite (3) The project prineiple makes use of child=-purmosineg so 


that h mdtwork and cultur:1 subjects are done not in disconnected and 
purposdess bits, but as a natural means toward comm leting a purposeful 


and creative enterprisee In carrying out a project sich as the mating 
of a gardch it is impossible to cheat naturee Pupils may cram for 
eXxausinations, but they carmot cram or take short cuts with a garden e 


‘ 
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Genuine work must be done in organising amd comloting apProfecte (m 


account of this fact ma the opportunities effered Se eroup co-op crat- 
ion, the project seems particularly fitted as a mems of odor acter 


-raininge 
special opportunities for contact not with words, but with 


Not only does it connect with village life tut it offers 


De RECENT ADVANCES « 


Since the visit of the village miucation ssi on in 197 
there has been a marked effort to investigate the probl ev of method by 
experiment in selected schools. The movement which bezon in ‘fora has 
spread to such am extent that one or more schools of this type cam be 
found“practi cally every prevince, of-tndis. some of those have been 
| in Fourteen Experinents In others gneh as those at 


Moradabad, Ongoles Guntur and ( ceylon ) are still te be 
described. 


The success 6f this ner type of stenathion dep ends upon three 


factors, nazely: (1) The training of teachers, which is dealt under 
another section of this repprt.e (2) The sumervision of teacherse (2) 
gaucational prop aganfla anon and officers of the educational 
dep artments 


Teachers trained in the new methods are sonetines chaplged with 
reverting to type when they return to village conditions. This is due 


largely to lack of understanding and sympathy either on the part of the 
wissionarg@s or else on the part of Goverment officia's, especialy 


of subordinates. Detailed and sympathetic supervasion by 2 cometant 
educationalist is needed to encourage the teacher md sive him confi- 


dence and also to " convert “ the missionary and official. attention 


She INST ATE ONS 


is called to the exsericnces of wre Harper of in the Punjab 
where by memes of friendly relations with officials to win their 
sympathetic co-operation md have Wis programe by the 


educatiounl 
we would urre attention te the ereat nec? of careful 


| study by all missionaries and workers in education of the 
fundamental of method. A gplenaid ai sourston will he 


in professor Kilpatrick’s How We Learn assoctation Dress ) ana 


for. a Chonging Civilization an). Also in 
Moat? Prepared for the Serusalen Con= 


4 
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FoR ADULTS IN RURAL TIERS. 


wee 


« 
Ld 


ae clear that while a universal of rural educobion 
for childr@m is obviously indispensable for the futurey 1t cannot affect — 
the present situationgand if it is not te be supplerented by « determined 
effort to ap read adult educations many of the improvements in agricul ture 
which we so earnestly desire to sce must be pestponed uhtil « new genere- 
tion has sprung wf fitted by early tuition to rem the adventages we seek 
to place within their reach e" tort of 


Commi ssion sp 


© The needs of the rural conmnumni ty are grave and urgent; the 
masses of population are rapidly increacingeses Tt is therefore time for 
missions te realize that along with a more @ffective type of education for 
children md youths it is urgently necessary to carry out a procrame of 
adult and mass education, through the eye and ear, md throuch indivicnosl 
and corporate activities, in regard to all these matters which are 
responsible for afflicting the rural people with désease, drunlin ess» 
poverty, indebtedness, ligigations md sup erstitions as well as in all 


the constructive ideas and ideals that lift people te the hichest levels 
of lifes*® ( Report o salen Meetings vol sp 0293). 


Ge believe that adults over wide areas desire educational advances 
The Conferaece considered the problens of adult education under two 


general headss (1), Those educational activities carried on in recular 


schools, including (a) schools for maintenance of literacy, rencrally 
night schools; (b) schools for general education advance mart from 
literacy» generally special vacation schools. (2) Those reneral welfare 


activities carried on as of a rural reconstruction programe. ‘These two 
aspects are eften and should generally be combined in one commrcehansive 


| 
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endeavour for community or adult education. The spread of literacy 

has mectal importance in view of the# urgent need for the rursl noni 
tation to the. approachable through the printed word. “Tlliteracy presets 
the most formidable single obstacle te rural development in the widest 
senses The fact thats of the population of twenty years ad overs neerly 
ninety per cent. camnot be reached directly by the printed word creates 

barrier between then every branch of useful knovledze+* 

(Report of the Royal Commissions p 


Be | RECENT ADVANCES 


geheols for adults have increased in manber in may areas in fou¥ 


years the mumbers attending night schools in the punjab md Bengal have 
doublede In the Punjab 98,000 | pupils,of wht®h nearly 59,000 are agri- 
culturista, are in adult schools mostly otgarized so-fom under the 


co-operative department. 4 g00d example of work in maintaining adult 
‘literacy is Reve JoM.BaleeP's work in Ongoles where 750 adults, of whom 


100 are mm women, are enrolled in reading classes The seoret of this 4 
vork is in the provision of simple well printed books in the vernacular, 
interesting to adults with little educations the Punjab an attamt 
has been made to reach considerable numbers of women by holding 


insti tates in good centres for several weeks onee<a yenr in the homes of 


| 


‘Mother type of school which has met with popular remonse is the 
vyacational school . m the wadura mistriet, for 
group of high school and training school students went 
_@ut to the bh so the agricultural off-season. such 


schools are being encouraged by the India association of student va- 
Cation Ministry te Children and Illiterates. wnder the mspices of this | 


Association a gecretary is te be trained in educational methods at the 
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Pastmalai Treining gchool se that ts in turn may train the studented 


who out tor this vacation Servi des 


‘gporetic have been wy trainine schools to preore 
‘teachers for adult educations but no widespread md aysterstic attempt 


for the vigal instruction and mass learning thet are so urgently necded 
have been attempted in India as in China » Se reports on mass etneation 
also port of Rox al. 


the outstanding weaknesses of christian efforts in adult edue 


529-5914 and | 


eation are: (1) of amy organization in the church to do thie 


dependence in usually placed in on Government ermts for a teachers (2) 
Lack of follow - ups a large amount of night school effort is wasted 
because these whe just learn to read are net followed up with suitable 


‘veading hookse (3) Paucity simple books interesting to adults and lat 
for libraries sale ond distribution of books. 


there seems generally to be a lack of zeal in the Church as a 
whole on the natters Biueated Christi msmight help a great deal» 


‘usually consider the matter as the teacher's business. pmhasis is lact~ | 
ing on the fing ola frotestant principle of tenciting people to read in 
order that they may be able to understmmd and interpret the Rble for 
themselves, Where emphasis is 1 aid on redding» it is oftem purged 
unintelligatly without reference to natural interests. Where the tea- 
of the day school is sky also engaged in school work, care 
must be taken lest the day school affe@. ...—ssadss—adcids.. 


SRE ANT ZATION OF 5 | 


Sear: (1) O¥eanization of adult 


Steps Scem tc 
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educations, This is peculharly a ficld for noneofficial activity. 
yoluntry workers as Well as paid workers in large numbers are > 
essential. (2) Follow-up work. A special opportunity and obli- | 


gation to do this is placed on every educated member of the 
Church in Indias 


fo fous attention upon this need for afult education and 
the possibilities of participation by the Ghri 
make the following recomendations {= 


le The attention of all councils and. 


should be officially called to the necessity of organizing for adult 


education and of fully co=op erating to this With all available agencies 
notably the co-operative societiese 


2s We propose that in view of the opportunity and urgency ‘uxt 


of this organization that at least one man be set apart by each 
Council fer the pushing forward of the worke 


Im papticular we urge organization to insure: (a) A supp ly 
of well prepared teachers for night school wherever 
that form of adult education seems best suited to the conditions. 
(>) special vacation schools with agriculturel demonstrations wherever 
college and high school students are welbaihe for such special — 
vicee 


(ce) Adequate follow-up work by keeping a roll and visiting 


those who have made a good start and by maintaining a constamt sumply 
of interesting books for reading. 


4e We urge men all training institutions the great need of an 
additional course of preparation of teachers ma leaders in adult 


F 
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education. gi&ch a course could well include? (a) wethods of teaching | 
reading to (b) methods md organization of co-operative 
societies. (c¢) social and recreational work for adults. 


$. We urge on ail college end high sehools the oppertunity ad 

responsibility ef their young men for seryice in the rur:l commnmity. 

We commend the idea of student's doing vaca $ service while ther 


and the neei of prep aration and good leadership | 
by those who recognize such ministry 


To this end we call attention to 
the actvities of the India association of student yacation ‘tinistry to 
Children and illustrates ( president, tishop Ppakenhan Walsh, nishop's 
Colleges Calcitta )- 

Re GENERAL ACTIVITIES FOR Apt [ 8 | 


: fhe more general activities are those of teachers, missionaries; 


and other worters in promoting knowledge of the ideals and ponsitdlities| 
village reconstruction. some wrk of this character has been 


| 
ducted in recent years in isol ated villages ° { See articles on rural 
reconstruction in the } 


of the Jerusale setings volsVI» 
DP 245 =249)+ In many places the teacher & the le mam ‘n the 
village who can bead the villages to anything better thon te present 
condition. 


There are few teachers who -re prepared or earer to under- 
take such work in spare time for the villarers. where teachers ame 
have givm thanuselves unreservedly to community milift, the remorse of 


| 


the villagers has been certain. ‘the teacher is usually the only ene who 
Gan connect the work and demonstration of the agricultural dep artacnts 


| 


with villagers thenselvese 


The use of ieimure time for home and village np rovenent has 
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been euphasiged hy Mrs Wolsted in hes work at Momamadura, gouth Indi ap | 
much labour and money is wasted because villagers allow things <0 into | 


despair and Lands em be improved during off seasons for 


examples by the hauling of tank ailt. ‘Trained men are nected to 
present stah ideals of inprevenent 


Leadership in many places has resulted in the intr@duction : 
of certain cottage industries, such ag weaving and spinning ( See exx 


Report on Cottage Industr¢es* Goverment Press, Madras )e In such 


industries better metheds md better designs, as for instance in mat~ 


weavings can be taught to villagers under proper mhidanees | 


“The problem of supplying recreation during leisure hours has 


been talked in some villages. Usually the teacher is in » position 


to arrange meetings for Yaports, singingds dramaticss, and lectures | 
and denonstrations. mn general, such educational efforts on behalf 
‘of vill agers are sp oradis and extremely for,” the sdtuation in all 
India is Simply staMfering, for the need is so great, amd ne one is 
there te do the WOrK The possibilities centre in the villaze teacher 


or other leader whe gets some ingpiration and training for villore . 
WO 


the foliowing proposals are made as steps to a wider recog tion 
of ma prep aration for this type of rural educational and wilift worktre 


‘+ | through leadership in the genral efmeation of the 


¢ munity» mission betes have inp ortant pert to perforn in aiding |} 
development. 


Be as the teacher is often the key te devel | 
ment of the village life we would urge that every effort be made te 
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implant in the teacher's mind a léving ‘wkexemt ideal of the rural 
comunity at its peste short cou¥ses centre such as Raman ath apur an 
are of great help; such centres should be multiplied. — 


WB 3}. fo aid in training sxkewk these key men we request the training 


schools and seminaries to have as a definite agm the constant presentation 


of the ideal and goal of rural community services 


te dt. In order to follow up ae encourage the work as it progresses 

we would urge all missions to establish an extension department or rural 

Bea s We recommend to the missions and Church councils the necessity 

of securing a full time worker for the developmant and simervision of 
the programme of rural betterment 

Ge | rt ds suggested that a representation sent to the provincial 
govermuments might secure the recognition of certain special efforts for 


communi ty betterment through the leadership of the villare teacherse 


7. 1t is suggested in order to strengthen worthy comminity centres, 
missions dev lop strong central middle schools with two or more teachers 


in rural areass with or without a boarding department. 


| the amual will station conferences should develop interestd ma 
training for this work anong the missionaries, such conferences being one 
medium of exchange of worthwhile rural experience in Indias 
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+ © For the failure hieve more rapid progress ( in edaeation) there 

are several reasonse Chief among these is the inefficimt teacher --~-. 
He has failed to spread in the village desire foreducation ; weeeces 


overcome the deficiencies in his om training amd to surmount the obs- 
tacles arising from the qathy and indifference of the people seees to 


attract to the school the boys of his heichbour or to keep at schhol 


those whom their parents have sent." ( Report of a Royal Commission 
p 527) 


" only two fifths of the primary teachers have had my training what~ 


ct and. less than half of these have passed even the middle school." 


" tf the primary schools ( of India ) were distributed evenly with 
no more than one school to even the largest city, there would be less 
tha one primary school for every three towns or villages." ( Village 


De 133232 ) 


The above make vivid the ef the a@iscussions 


of the Conference referring to the strategic importace of the training 
of teacherse All of ow cfforts te twild uw a rural civilization depcnd 


wostly on the mmber of village teachers of strong character. The pre- 
sent situation in the large @mpea’s staggering or almost hopelesse Im 
given local areas, however, mmbers of self-sacrificing teachers are 
now at works md into the training schools of all India has come m 
increased sense of the importance of the prep aration of the teacha’. 

fill age ichools n India god pducation in India 1922-27 ) 


The progress of recent years in methods of teacher training is 
typified by the principles worked out at Mega in the punjab. 

* We cannot leave the subject of the teache’ and his training with- 
out referring te a movement which offers bright hopes for escape fran thc 
difficulties which elog the progress of education. The new scheme 
for training teachers, which has been worked out by the Presbyteri an 
Mission at “ogas has been adopted md extended by the Punjab rdncation 
Department, and now prevails in every training institution for verna=- 
cular teachers in the Province. The teachers are trained in consunity 


work and service; they are taught to participate in the healthful acti? 
vities of village life md to put their hmds to practical use in what~ 
ever way thay can ee--- This systen of trainingat Yoga is pat one oe 


ample of the valuable pioneering md experimental work xccormlished “4 
missions, to which education in India owes so great a debt." ( Repor 
whe Royal Commission on srcriculture in Indias 1928) 528 
The essential feature of the new methods of training is the close 
relationship of the teacher which the actual needs of the villacze people 
in matters of health» economic improvement, agricultural advances, co- 
operative movements and so forth. The education of children in the 
school is to proceed in its actual life settings The movencnt is 
tims away from purely literary curricula which merely give tratnings 
students knowledge only in the traditional subjects. The emhatis in 
training thus changes from subject-matter to method. since the emhe~ 
gis in the education which the teacher will carry on changes from acgri- 
sition of knowledge to sharing in activities, the teacher's training — 
likewise changes to sharing in enterprises. Instead of studying shout 
agriculture from a book, the traingng student cultivates his own garden 
and resps his ow profit. Teachers in training go out and study actuat 
village conditions in the field of their future work. The teaching of 
reading md arithmetic are related to the needs of rural commnmitiecs, 
and. the skill of the teacher in these matters is acquired with rePeraese 
to the value of such sicill to society md not as a piece of formal 
discipline. 


“eden rural education is conducted in the villages wand for the 
villages and in ne longer a forcim discipline imelling pupils te the 
townse It has thus changed its position with reference to village 
communities, amd has become g moverent integral to rural reconstruction. 
Some training schools are relating the attention sand activities of their 
students in training to the necds and opportimitics of the village as 


a whele. See “Rural gducation in India"s Mternation view of 
Missions, July 1923, and Village Schools in Indian, pp.i-198.) 


Certain qualifications of teachers which are necessary to their 
adequate service of the rural commmity were emhasized in the conferete 


PRESENT NEEDS« 


ae 


@iseussions: (4) Fariliarity with agriculture and the means of securing 
inforsation ed equipment from the agricultural departments. (2) scquain- 
tance with the coumon cottage industries amd some sicill in at least 
onee (3) A working knowledge of Qo-op erative societies, through obser= 
vation amd experiance if possible. (4) sn acquaintance with the poten- 
tial help to adult education offered by night schools, agricultural 
exhibits and demonstrations, lantern lectures, ané social and re- 
creational gatheringsincluding dramas, sports and games. (5) Some 
experimgnce in the actual making of necessary ad useful equipment 

for the village school, such as blackboards, globes, charts and posters 
for health propagandae (6) If possible, the teacher should be married 
as a model christian home in a village has great simmificacee If the 
wife has had training in teaching md also in midwifery, her influence 
would be incaloulable. ( See pr-Olcott's book, Village Schools in 
India, ani the papers end findings of the Rural Education Conf erence 

in august 1928, in the National Council Reviews for 
Octobe”, Novauber and December } 


It is desirable to mention the importace of the early education 
of the teachers. ost of the students who come for training have been 
educated in middle schools. If the education in these schools is pur~ 
posefully related to rural life, as at ‘Yoga md many other schools 
which have caught the new vision, the student teacha is at a great 


advantage> Indeed, we shall not seeure the best type of tencherd 


until we get in training schools men and women whose social education 
has been alreatly begun. Constructive rural attitudes must be batlt 
both in middle and training schcois. 


Wwe would call attention also to the great desirability of securing — 


for teacher training young men and oa. “=e 
up in villages rather than in toms, , ft is far-mere difficult for a 
some bred boy to become truly rural-minded. 
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Ve LITERATURE 
No report of rural needs md progress in rural development would 
be complete without a reference to literature for the use of those Qn raged 
in rural worke There has tem definity progress in recent years in the 
provision of more suitable literature for rural children amd adults, 
and for rural teachers and training students, mt as compared with tie 
vast need, the supply is utterly inadequate, both in quantity and varictys 
“vention is made below of a few of the materials now available or being 
preparede These are given as samples of the kind of litcrature needed 


and not. as a complete list. Inquiries concerning these and other material: 
will receive attention at the office of the National Christim foun cil. 


‘or i @n ng Readine by the story ‘tethod» 
(urgdn and Imglish 
Baker's Series of stories for supplerentory Reading 
Children ma jaults\ (Rengalt London Plein Calonttas 

Newton's Stories for jse in Teaching Tllustrated 
Bible stories for suppienentay Reading, ( Gujarati fodhras Bombay Pres. 
Wigs metin's List of Books svatlah 
christian ‘Aterature society, Allahabad. 


Ke MPSe Rriges’ Beacon of ( windi ). 


{ ( Tanil and Telugu), christian 


society, 
ReveJ eMeBakcer's Continuation Corse Booklets ( Telugu and elish; 


90,000 of these have been published) ongole. 
Révett's Stories for Teaching Reading. London Calcutta. 


flow We Lear ( lectures at Vellore; being trans 
lated into urdu amd Tamil) Association press, 


ReVe De Ae MC Gavran’s vanual for Teaching Religion, ‘‘ethodist 
Publishing "ouse, ‘Madras. 


$e rriculum for the 
dist publishing Houses 


idle Schools ‘etho- 
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4. “iss Yan poren's Fourt 


assocLlation Press, Calcutta. 


Se Dre Me Olcott's Vill Schools in » Association Press. 

Ae Mie Je Te Rajanayakan's imual_of the Project of t 
in preparation) Maciillan. 

e Charters? 


1e yill s Journal - ( Urdu amd mmglish) voga- 
al ( ) union School, 


ars Cont anion Gis or the Vadras 


Christian 2.) Pasumal.al » Madura 
Teacher's Magazine ( Gujarati) Training school, codhra. 


Se Rural India - ( a venture of interest to rural worrers: in 


Rnglish ), Madras. 


ie fore mammals ad textbooks in the vernaculars for teachers in 
training. Manuals of gecial methods in reading, arithmetic, hend- 
writinge A concise book m rural problems and rurol sosislozy. 


2e Stories for teaching reading to childrens Very much more 
in the way of supplementary material is needed. 

Reading material for odults+ more graded material of 
terest to adults in improving facility in reading is required. 


. am yxperiment\s in tural UCauegtion. 
by ReVe He Le King), Methodist Publishing Houses “iadrase 
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Wie PROBURMS OF MP ROVEMENT. 


Ae GENERAL CONDITIONS. 
fhe wretchedly low economic condition of the vast Indian rural popu | 
dations and the extreme difficulty of starting economic rehabilitation 
were the dark clouds overhanging all our discussions. The details cm 
be found in many reliable sources. Briefly the situation may be summarize 
Nine~tenths of India's population of 320,000,000, live in villages md 
four-fifths of these make up the farm population. mer cultivators have 
decreased in numbers from 48-4 percent in 1901 to 38-1 percent in 1921. _ 
Most of the decline is due to the forfeiture of lands on account of debts. 
Continuous indebtedness of peasants to money lenders is a wide Spread and 
serious condition. Over population enters into the problem, the average 
per capita area of crop land being only about nine-tenths of an acree 
Excessive fragmentation 6f holdings» giving each cultivator a constantly | 
decreasing area Saar of ben times in picces widely scattered ptiminignes 


the next yield Set fertile lands. The return from the soil is not ; 
sufficient to provide a living for the average peasant family and some 
other sourse of income other tha crop farming must be had. It is esti-. 
mated that the average family income is from Rs. 200 to Rs.90 per yeare 


( See Rep ort of the Royal Conmission >, pp Eres « Rep ort of the erus — 
. VI -129-143). 


‘Bs RECENT ADVANCES. 


gome hopeful signs for the economic redemtion of the cultivator are 
found in the working of the co-operative credit societies. Frequently 


the opportunities of these societies are not available for the small 
farmers who need their help most. But where social service organi zationd 
Such as the YeM«CeAey the Servants of Indig Society and Mission and al 
Church orgamizations have devoted themselves to the task of really help- 
ing the cultivator by this meas», the results have been most encouraging. | 
The wide spread efforts of the Y.M-.C.A. in this work are especially note-: 
worthy. Through the means of the co-operative society also, movements 
for village improvement, education of adults, establishment of better 
schools etc. are being undertaken. ( See Report of Roval Conmitsgen, 


Bp -444-475, 477-510, 864-887, Village schools in Indig.Chap.J- Report 
3 ting sVol-VI .pp 239-255 -) | 
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TORCES 

1. missions should not attempt to set up elaborate agricultural 
experiments. Attention should rather be give 6o translating into 
action the results of conducted by the Government 
cultural departments. 


2. a study of locally available raw materials should be made with a 
view to helping in the establishment of subsidiary local industries. 
We cakl dspecial attention to the need of participation by all 
Christian leaders in the co-operative movement,Helping to organize and 
supervise co-operative societies so that short term loans will be avail- 
able to small cultivators for productive purposes is 2 fundamental 

form of Christian community service. 


4- Special attention should be ghven to the need and possibilities 
of co-operative marketing. By this means the small productsg can ret 
a Peasonable return for their labour. | 

S» The problem of migration of labour at certian seasons, together 
with its effert upon the growbh of the comnunity, needs to be studied 
carefullg in many areas. 


6+ We urge all rug al missionaries and Christians to associate then~ 
selves with all _ferms Organizations for rural improvement. We urge co- 
operation with local leaders of all religions in the sound organization | 
of Rural Uplift Committees which may secure Government recognition. 
7e The part which women can play in rural imlift must be emhasizeds 
If women teachers and workers ca:not live independently in villages, 
it is suggested that central hostels for women could be establisheds 


in larger towns and women workers sent out daily to villages by motor base 
where these are available as at present in most large centres. 


8e We urge the participation of all Christian worxers in movencnts 
to promote temperance, and in helping villagers to secure local option. 


Ce 
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9+ Government has made many valuable investigations, has organized 
expensive bureaus and departments, and has published much available 
Paterial, which would help in solving some rural problemse These 
sources are not utilized as they might be by missionaries and Christian 


leaders We recommend a careful study of these materials by all rural 
workerse 


10+ spechtl educational prop should be promoted through the 


schools, co-operative societies and panchayats to help the ‘villages to 
protect himself from exploitation of the money lenders grain dealers 
and the petty official ° 
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11+ Demonstration centres are of the utmost value. We recommend 

the co-operation of missions with various agencies to establish in 
selected villages centres for concentrated effort, from which ideas 
may radiate to the surrounding country. _ ne 

126 We would impress upon all missions and Church Councils the i 
magnitude of the task of creating rural civilization,the absolute _ 
necessity of co-operation with all, no matter of what religious per- 
suasion, ad the need of a radical change of viewpoint on the part of 
many rural workers in order that larger and more rapid development may 
take place. 
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The villages of ancient India were mo ety self-contained 
units. ‘They grew their om food and maintained their artisans, such 
as the carpenter, the potter and the weaver required vy a simple _ 
agricultural community. They were also through pane 
chayats, or comuittees of village a&kderx elders, who aguged disputes 
‘and maintained the corporate good of the village, The of the 
village tended to preserve ite unity and corporate Little 
by little with the extension of the neans of communication and the 
wider exchange of products, the old isolation and independence have — 
been lost. Ancient demestic and village industries have declined and 
labour difficulties have grom upe Such changes are on the increase 
and undoubtedly have tended to disrupt the corporate life of the village 
Tocal self-governuent, far fron being stimulated by the influence of xkd | 
wider contacts, with other communi ti es, has become less effective. 


Between i919 and 1926 severed, enactments on local self= 
government in some provinces have enabled the transfer to village pan- — 
chayats or other small administrative units the powers formaly wielded | 


over education, health, conservancy, public works, and other natters 
by the district boards. The duties of the panchayats may include the 
supply of water for domestic use, the making and cleaning of public | 
Poads, drains, tanks and wells, the construction of minor roads, drains 
and bridges, sanitation, preservation and improvement of public health, | 
the control of grazing lands, lighting of the village, control of public 
bulldings,such as the village kb library, the supervision of the villege | 
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school and trying of cprtain—triviel offences. The expenses of opera- 


tion are met from the " village fund " which is partly naintained by 
contributions from Government.and local boards and partly by house and 


other tillage taxes. While these powers for selfegovernment have not _ 
been extensively used, incapertonce ond lack of desire on—the 

3 : s- to tax themselves for improvements, the fact of 
emphasis on the village as an administrative unit is in itself a notas 

ble advance. Under modern ‘conditions the villages cannot remain isolate 
ed. They must participate in the larger movements of the province. The 
| interchange ‘tor ideas as well ag, produea} rafical alte ations which < 
shohld be directed so as to improve rural life. The villages should 

thus be organised, as units that have the power of act- 


DDe 47S - 481 from which the 


‘The Hon. Mr. AeRanganathan Mudaliar, ox-Minister of the 
Government of Madras, presented to the Wonference some of the problems 
of village self-government recounting of his om valuable experiences 


with panchayats, Some important suggestions were made t= 
1, The panchayat must be real responsibilitys Those 
who have helped in village organi zation appear to be confident about 
the capacity of village panchayats to control their own affairs. Ine 
stances wore given of how the pandhayate have risen to the occasion 
when responsibiligy has been put upon them. 

@e It is suggested that District Advisory Boards should be 
formed whose function would be to advise and giax guide the panchayats, 


ing. {| See Report of the Royal Commission, 
above statement has been summarized.) 


net to divest them. 

‘Under the present ‘act, the villagers may tax them~ 
It is proposed that 
this feature should be mended to provide that a definite fraction of the 
money collected from a pen should always be left there in the con- 


 trel ef the panchayat, in order to. start working toward the definite 
end of the village Amprevenent. 


to begin the operation of self-government. 


4, The village scheol, as a centre of village weveiemnia 
may well be managed the panchayat. 


5. Village panchayats need encouragement from non-officials 
maintaining close touch with the. various departments of the government 
wht which can help them, including! (a) The land revenue department — 
to get more land for hemes. (b> The veterinary department to maintain a 
stud bull and to castrate the stray village bulls. (¢) ‘The agricultural 
department for arranging demonstrations, securing better seed and for the 
hiring of well-boring instruments 


6. With regardto the possible difficulties of just treatment 
of outcastes by a panchayat village government, it was pointed skhukx out 
that the act prevides for the representation of all commmities on the 
panchayat ineluding the depressed Classes and that improvements were 
likely to come te the future as they had come in the past. A few years 
age, the depressed 
to be examined in the witness bexeg of the courts. 


result of the whole the conference feit that 
Ghratian missionaries, pastors, teachers, and aay rural workers hai a 
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duty to perform in helning to promote and guide local self-govenment. 


VIII. RELATION OF THE CHURCH 70 RURAL 


‘ 


ny 1 A very serious hindrance to rural progress is the indiffor- 
ence and: ‘savertett’ of many who should be most active, Strong motives 

need to be aroused, and personality must be developed, Thee are the 

spiritual functions of the Christian vrs: We believe that the 


highest personalities and strongest geod. motives are possible to those 
who are in clos: touch with the living Christ. No other body can fill 
the place of the Indian Church in setting an example of tireless » 
Ghristlike service mt and in building strong characters. Such RXXXXX 
exemplary work has not been sufficiently accompli shed because of the 
apathy and narrowmindness of some missionaries and Indian Christians. 


People hesitate to co-operate with non-Christians even in enterprises 
that concern whole future nakafeny welfare of Indiae 


@. Another obstacle has been a narrow conception of the functions 
of the Church. It is not yet fully recognized that all efforts at 
village uplift through local panchayats or agencies should concern the 
Christian Church. It has to be admitted thet local branches ere often 
apathetic and indifferent in this matter. While we admit that the main 
function of the Church is spiritual, having to do with worship, character 
building and generel religious teaching, yet we would impress upon all 
Church leaders and members that the various activities which are being 
followed in the a@vancement of rural commumities oucht to be considered 
as channels for aprlying and establishing spiritual truths. The sharp 
distinction between sacred and secular is false and has often prevented 
the Church from doing its God-given Gluty. ‘The Indian Church in each 


‘ 4 3 
locality should lead in se curing moral uplift snd not ¢hereby follow, 
We feel that if the Church took the kama lead in 211 these matters and 
was an inspiring agent that her main eaten far from being neglect- 


ed, would be enriched. 


3 A live oongregation in a village should be the guide and 
inspiration of all efforts at community uplift, in fact such activities 
should receive stimulus and help from the Christians. Failure to ree 
cognize this restricts the limits of the Christian message. 


4, All nodern methods for the imparting of spiritual truths, 
inling tho apecial religious instruction of children and adults | 
should be used as means of proclaining whe Gospel of Christ in ite ; 
so6Gial as well as as personal aspects. 


5. We also believe that those in charge of institutions for 
the training of ministers and Church workers should be urged to ine 
elude in their curricula instruction in the value and use of all such 7 
Means and methods and that the question of a xk veLunsery, vart-tine | 
ministry nesis exploring. 


6. In the past missionaries have ARE originated mony acti= 
vities for rural -dvancenent, but in the future they nay be content 
to soreperate hwably others and encourages local bodies f 
and other agencies. In this way they can teach the village leaders 
to assume the glofrious responsibility of building up 2 Christian rural 
Civilisation. 
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TIRUMANGALAM. INDIA | | RAYMOND A. DUDLEY 
| Copied April 1929, 


"ROBBER CASTE WORK IN THE MADURA MISSION." 
(EDUCATIONAL AND EVANGELISTIO) 


Within the last month I have founl time to visit forty or more schools out 
in the robber caste countrye It was a most interesting experience after iv.ving been 
avay for neaPly two years from those villagese On the whole I was glad to find tho > 
staff of toachers working faithfullye At this season of the year peanuts aro roady 
for the harvest and a small boy or girl can carn a few cents a day by working in the 
fields. Where a family is living close to the margin this constitutes a great | 
- temptation to leave school, so in many places the attendance was not largee 


Lepor Worke For some roason the robber caste country has many lepers. I 
believe half or more of the lepors in the asylum at Manamadura are from this caste. 
In my period of service of cight yoars I think [ can see two changes in the situation 

In tho first place people are far more willing to go to Manamadura than formor ly, | 
The Gapacity there was 200 and is now being increasod I bolievo. I am sure it wuld 
be possible to sond a vory considerable mmber, perhaps fifty or a hundred, from 
'Kollart (robber) ‘nad! (Tamil word for country) alone in the courso of a fow 
months if they could bo cared for, ‘Tho second change is a great incroaso in tho 
numbor of lopors. In tho naturo of the case it is impossible to give figures but 
- our old catochist Daniol told mo the othor day that where there were two or throo in 
a village some years ago thore are now a dozon or two, Pastor Athishtam says in 
Kavanianpatti whore he livos there has beon a groat increase in numbers in the last 
Six yoars Or S0~ It is said that there aro porhaps 75 or 100 in that villago of somo 
1200 population. Thoro is, porhaps, a thimi change and that is that the treatmonts 
are much moro effectivo., Cases aro being sent out of Manamadura now which shows 
no sign of leprosy in tho activo stage, though doctors hesitate to uso the worm "cura 


{Two years ago our medical evangolist, Ambiah, who livos in Kavandanpatti with 
his brothor Pastor Athishtam, began giving troatmontse Wo anticipatod tho pationts 
would be vory irregular becauso thoy failod to got immediate results. I sia him 
in his village the othor day, in tho back yard of his own house, Six lopers wore . 
present, ono or two of them being women, They come rogularly every wook for an 
injection of oile On tho ground stood a littlo charcoal firo place with a dish of 
boiling water on it. A leper was pumping on a loathor contrivanco to blow the firGe 
Anbiah had his needle and tho oil and was giving tho injections, storilising tho 
needlo in tho Watere 


He says he can sce dofinito improvoment in most of the CasoBe Wo aro nop 
trying to got lantern lectures that ho can use in tho villages, ami wo are contemp 
lating simple articlos on the subject for ow newspapor which goos to somo 500 
teachers. We think of opening one or two moro contres for this work, It sooms 
certain that this discaso mst be treatod throughout tho area with people living 
in their homes for their mmber is too groat for any hospitale 


Hducation of girlf, We all know women aro backvard in India, Sinco roturn 
ing here I have beon practically intorosted in trying te soe if wo cannot do more 
for women and girls. ‘MThe greatest difficulty is that the poople are not over-keon 
to have their girls study, and [ think the schools are partly to blamo for not 
offering a type of training that really fits girls for lifos We aro taking in tho 
whole Central Leca Council where I work a completo list of all Christian girls in 
our Church betweon tho ages of 5 ~ 15 with a note as to whothor they are studying, 
or have studiede Since coming from home we havo taken about 20 girls into our 
Boarding school, Christians, at a cost of about $240 a year to soma friends in 
Americas ‘These aro girls who have stulied somswhat in thoir villages, Out in 
Usilampatti Pastorate I found one Kallar school teacher who wants to start a night 
school a mile and half from his own village largely for the sake of three or four 
outcaste families, some of whom have becane Christians and others of whom 
contemplate it, 
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: I went to that village with him after dark. We went into a little home and 
talked with the people and asked thom questions about Christianitye I was surprisod 
by the keennoss, or the intelligenco, of thoir roplies and by the way they sang Songs, 
Wo had prayer with them and now for two or throo woeks the teachor has been walking ~ 
over there five nights a week coniucting school for about four girls am six or 

aight boySe We took one girl from that villego into our school (boarding) hore in 
Tirumangalam and I hope sometime mere will come | 


In another village I foum sevoral girls who are not studying, though thoy 
bolong to a congregation of some years standing. They also originato from the out~ 
castese We have teachors living in that village who teach near by though we have 
no school in this placoe I urged thom to start a night school which thoy agrcod 
to doe I have in my office gome slates and books to take out thore, and wo have 
mado a blackboard here in our little carpontry shop in the Boarding School and [I 
hopa this will be the moans of bringing forward a little group of girlBe 


In Kavandanpatti we have a school for Kallar girls financed by the Government, 
Late last yoar it got protty well run downe I have visited it two or threo timos ant 
tho workers have givon mo a list of 24 girls who ought to attemi rogularly. I havo — 
taken this to tho Supte of Kallar Reclamtion ani ho has promised to check up the 
parents if I send him tho rocorm of attendance every two weeks. At the samo timo our 
Workers have taken hold of tho situation with now lifo. ‘Tho other day I took Miss 
Scabury of tho Amcricam Board out thore and they had prepared a program for hore I] 
- supposo there wore about 18 childron and on the strongth of her coming children had 
boon induced to attend ant they did some vory nico action songs. Athishtamand 
Anbiah and their wives aro fino msicians and had done a good jobe I took Some 
caniy along and Miss Scabury gavo out a littlo of it to the children am we told 
them the rest was for those who attond regularly. Sho said sho was not sure 
Kilpatrick would approvo of the motivation, but I told hor Kilpatrick did not havo 
to run that schools 


, On returning from Usilammtti with Miss Seabury I wont to soe the Superintonm 
dent of Kallar Reclamation am wo foll to talking about education of girlse Ho is 
a Brahman, but listen to what he saide "I am interestodin cducating tho kallar 

Girls. The future Kallars will be to a considcrablo oxtent what those girls are — 

g0ing to mako them." Ho practically promised to double tho mmbor of girls in our 

boarding school after Aprile We nov have 43 for whom he payse Ho told m to ask 
early and hoe would give preforonce to girls, I have written to him for forty moro 

scholarships for Kallar girls, Probably he will givo them, or most of thom, I 
think I can fini those girls out in tho villages. It is an amazing dovcolopment whon 

Wo think that ton yoars ago thore was scarcely a Hindu robbor caste woman who wuld 

road, out of thousanis and thousands of thom We havo put fifteon through this 

school who havo passed tho fifth srade and are in Capron Hall for higher training, 
to nothing of 45 WO have here nOWe 


ome es that need hol I wont to one village ani the teachor came out 
of the Hindu temples He said his school building, built by the Kallars ami Govern 
ment, had been useless for months because tho roof was falling ing He had to keop 
his school in the temple, Since I woar leather shoos I could not come in to the 
school but he would bring the #@chool to moe So {I sat under ao treo and he with throoe 
or four small boys browsht the table out, also a stoole I sat down amd told him to 
bring on the boys, and hoe said he had brought all there wores 


I looked into the records and found only one or two poople had recorded a 
visit to the village in a yoar.e I suspocted ono troublo was that whon thoy came the 
teacher was not there to present his books. Ho is a convert from the robber caste 
and has mech to learng He said the building had fallen in, or was likely to do 80. 
He could koep nothing decont in the temple because it is opon to all comors, The 
people of tho village are in scraps among themselves and do not take intorcste 
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Ho is an oxcellent athlctoe I sent for some crackers, asked the people who 
gathered around to collect somo childron ami before long we had a school of a dozon 
Or moro boys and a fow girlse We had some races with tho crackers as prizese I 
wont away telling him to have sports for the boys, and try to make the placo 
intorestinge I am going to take thom an old tennis ball whon [I got to it, am if 
wo can havo foot—ball games botwoen this school and another near - in similar con- 
dition I hope it may stir up a little onthusiaste 


- In another placo I found a young man who has beon trained in Tirumangalame 
He is young anil inoxpericnced and in mmorous rospects necds guidancee I sont the 
children out and dictated six or ocight spocific "instructions" for hin to follow 
and wrote in the visitors book _— future visitors to call for my list md sec 
if ho is following ite 


- Somotimo ago I gave $10 or so to help some poor Christians fix up an 
irrigation woll, It was a ploasure to sco that they had not only fixed up tho woll 
but had an acro or two undor cultivation in a way that reeay's anounts to something 
and helps thom koep the wolf avwaye 


Out hore wo make mats from reeds of string, this latter also madc by fibre 
of a plant that grows Wilde Mre Athishtam is getting about 25 looms am is going 
to try-to have the wivos of toachors and a fow Christians take up this tradoe Wo 
aro teaching in our boarding school this samo thing am [I hopo it my devolop as 
& subsidiary cottago industry to get that cxtra fow cents a day that would moan 
so mmch to people who can barely pull one 


Mr e Athishtam has made a cireful stuly of his pastorato from all points of 
view and has prepared charts which he ms used to illustrate the strength and weak- 
noss of the congregations to the pooploe I hope to got a copy of this to sem homo, 


Mre Athishtam boing a musician nade use of a "Golden Song" which rolates tho 
miracles of JosuSe <A score or more of teachcrs and a lot of childron have takon tho 
mattor up with remarkablo success. He has now published a similar arrangomont of 
parables and is toaching thate It is ono of tho most outstanding aml successful 
pisces of work I havo soon ani ho has done it himsclf. [t scoms to go With tho 
grain, and boys, most of them Hindus, sro singing those songs convoying a definite 
Christian conteonte If we could sco miltipliod instances of this sort of initiativo 
and oxocution along lines that run with tho grain of India it wuld be a womorful 
thinge Perhaps we shall, 
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Vallage Day Schools. 


Here is an ordinary Indian Villagez-100 houses close together; no 
front vards and few trees; narrow strceets,irregular and dirty, buffaloes, 
COWB, goats, dogs and chickens wandering in and out of tne 
houses; people belong to 2 or 5 caktes; nalf a furlong away is tie outcaste 
hamlet whose people do the cooly work for. the land owners. _ 

On the border of the village is the school house; whi te-washed mud 
walls; roofl of palm leaves; table;chair, black-board and planks for the 
children's seats constitute the egg furniture; sand on the floor in whig 
awkward fingers may write, | | 

There are two teachers, the wife teaches the beginners’ class aid the 
husband cares for the & 4th grades. The latter has stud#& 

thru the 8th grade an ‘years in normal school, the wife has only 
4th grade education. Their Balaries total $10 per menth of which at t pas 
*6. In Pasumalai and Capron Hall schools they have learnedagaxmkxicns 
teaching methods vet they arson slip back into the old habit\gonsiderabl® 
of thinking that memorigin Learning. The mother often leaves her 

to jiggle or feed her haby, in tha cloth cradle swinging in 

one corner or to go to her house nearby to keep the rice boiling. 

Most interesting of all are the children, 55 on the roll, %# 35 pree 
sent. 5 of the absentees are sick, nexsles, diysentry, fever; 10 have gone 
to work, herding sheep, tending baby, picking cotton and peanuts; the otler 
5 are indifferent. Of thes@M present 4 are girls, too small to be needed 
for home duties. One has herhaby brother with her and is trying to quiet 
him as she studies. 5 are eutcastes and sit separately, not on planks. 

Half of those present are in the heginners SP 

Soe for 3 years. One quarter are in the 2nd Wand tie other quarter in thie 

ord and 4th erades. The loss from Blass to class is about 50%, 


This is a typical mission scnoel and somewhat better than ihe average 
school of an Imian willage. In 1928 the Mission Church Council om nducted 
max Village schools. They are far from satisfactory but they 

are gradually improwing.xm Every year 5 or 6 brick and tile buildings ree 
place mid huildings. Higher grade teachers are increasing. Religion as sim 
right living rather than verse memorizing is being realized. Fosts of 
consecrated souls have emerged from such schools in the past. The Mission 
normal schools send out each year a stream of 50 women and 100 men teachers 


to lead these schools. What they teach today India wild follow a genera- 
tion hence. fer billase Scheels 
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A three days’ trip to Devakottai and other villages, Sethur Pastorate 


Devakottai, Devakottai is the central town for Chettinad. Most of 
the wealthy chetties who lend money to traders and farmers are there 
A visitor who first goes there will be very much surprised with the 
many beautiful huildings and the electric fittings which he finds 
there. It has a population of 12,000. We wanted to start our Mission 
work there long ago but owing to shortage of funds and other reasons 
we were not able to start our work earlier, Ve have now sent Rev.ReA 
Soundrara; ag an evangelist. There are 6 families of good Christians 
who need a shepherd to take care of them. These are School masters, 
Lawyer, Clerks, Compounders, Zamin Tahsildar and mechanics. These 
are very fine people and they are ready to co-operate with our work. 
The regular Sunday service is held at present in a school building 
which belongs to the Zemindar of Devakottai and all these Christians | 
0; there very regularly with their families and worship there. By 3k 
influence of these good Christians we expect a good movement in 
“that town. From Devakottai centre our evangelist can visit the fol- 
Léwing places where there are some Christian families it- | 
Karaikudi, 10 miles west of Devakottai, buss fare 10 as, There are 2 
Christian families, one dentist and the other an Overseer of the 
Govt Department. Both families are very earnest Christians. 
Koetasyurson same line, buss fare 6 as. One medical doctor is here 
witn his family. He has an evangelistic zeal. 

Pallathur , in the game line, buss fare 6 as. An editor of Tamil pre 
per is here with his family. 

Mu u,5 miles west of Devakottai. Here are some 5 families of 
WNadars who once became Christians and backslided afterwards because 
no worker visited them very often and conducted prayer meetings for 
them, Now thev all promise to be regular and request our evangelist 
to go them very often and conduct meetings for theM, Through the ine 
fluence of these people the other memaining Hindu families wild be 
WOrle 


11.Tiruvehampet. Here is one Zamin Tahsildar who is a fine Christian. 


YI raisany Tahsildar and his family are very good Christians and 
they will be ever ready to help our Christians and workers, 


1ll. (en it An evangelist and his wife both are working © 
here. The Catechist's wife is doing good work among women. Some 15 


women are receving religious truth from this Bible Yoman. Mr. Jegae 
nathan, the Catechist is also visiting regularly 5 other villages 
around Traviyamangalam. There is a good movement in a village 
called Kakkalathur where some 3 families of Adi-edravidas want to 
become Christians, He is also conducting Sunday services in Tirue 
vadanai where most of the Christians are officials and in Pannaie 
vayal where some families of Adi-dravidas who were haptized recente 
ly are very firm and they are working to win some more families of 
their Hindu relatives. He is also conducting sunday services in 
Karumoli where there is one good Christian family . 


lV. Wipes This is a promising centre ahout which we already 


sent several encouraging letters. Mr. D. William the evangelist & | 
his wife Thayammal are working very hard in the midst of difficulte 
ies they hare having from the villagers. They are very patient and 
are very friendly with the villagers and try to win them gradually 

a Tn Dulinditharmam we have 17 families of Adie 
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A three days’ trip to Devakottai and other villages, Sethur Pastorate 


1. Devakottai, Devakottai is the central town for Chettinad. Most of 


lll. Eravivaman: 


lV. 


the wealthy chetties who lend money to traders and farmers are there 
A visitor who first goes there will be very much surprised with the 
many heautiful buildings and the electric fittings which he finds 
there. It has a population of 12,000. We wanted to start our Mission 
work there long ago but owing to shortage of funds and other reasons 
we were not able to start our work earlier, Fe have now sent ReveReA 
Soundraraj as an evangelist. There are 6 families of good Christians 
whg need a shepherd to take care of them. These are School masters, 
Lawyer, Clerks, Compounders, Zanin Tahsildar and mechanics. These 
are very fine people and they are ready to co-operate with our work. 
The regular Sunday service is held at present in a school building 
which belongs to the Zemindar of Devakottai and all these Christians 
Oo; there very regularly with their families and worship there. By 3h 
cthe influence of these good Christians we expect a good movement in 
othat town. From Devakottai centre our evangelist can visit the fol-e 
“L@wing places where there are some Christian families i- | 
Karaikudi, 10 miles west of Devakottai, buss fare 10 as, There are @ 
Christian families, one dentist and the other an Overseer of the 
Govt Department. Both families are very earnest Christians. 
Kotta ,on game line, buss fare 6 as. One medical doctor is here 
with his family. He has an evangelistic zeal. | 
Pallathur , in the same line, buss fare 6 as. An editor of Tamil pare 
per is here with his family. 
(Se miles west of Devakottai. Here are some 5 families of 
 Nadars who once became Christians and backslided afterwards because 
no worker visited them very often and conducted prayer meetings for 
them. Now thev all promise to be regular and request our evangelist 
to go them very often and conduct meetings for theM, Through the ine 
fluence of these people the other memaining Hindu families will be 
Wonle 
11.Tiruvehampet. Here is one Zamin Tahsildar who is a fine Christian, 
Ve raisany Tahsildar and his family are very good Christians and 
they will be ever ready to help our Christians and workers, 
(Foe net An evangelist and his wife both are working 
here, The Catechist's wife is doing good work among women. Some 19 
women are receving religious truth from tiis Bible Yoman., Mr. Jegae 
nathan, the Catechist is also visiting regularly 5 other villages 
around Traviyamangalam., There is a good movement in a village 
called Kakkalathur where some 3 families of Adi-edravidas want to 
become Christians, He is also conducting Sunday services in Tirue — 
vadanai where most of the Christians are officials and in Pannaie | 
vayal where some fanilies of Adi-dravidas who were haptized recente 
ly are very firm and they are working to win some more families of 
their Hindu relatives. He is also conducting sunday services in 
Karumoli where there is one good Christian family . | 
itp This is a promising centre ahout which we alrea 
sent several encouraging letters. Mr. D. William the evangelist & 
his wife Thayammal are working very hard in the midst of difficulte 
ies they hare having from the villagers. They are very patient and 
are very friendly with the villagers and try to win them gradually 
by Love and kindness. In Puliaditharmam we have 17 families of Adi- 
dravida Christians and they are very regular to our service and are 


sending 6 children to our school regularly. Ye want to work among the 


Adi-dravidas who live close to our School. These are Urulikottai peop- 
le and they are very anxious to join Christianity but they are afraid 
of the caste people who are threatening them not to join us and not to 
send their children to our school. I had a talk with 3 or 4 chief men 
of the village and explained to them the value of education and the 

object of our Mission work and finally requested those men to speak to 
to the villagers and advise them to send their children regularly to 


eee et OUY school and they have consented to do so. Fe want to do our work 


very prudently in this centre. There is a full hope that we can win 
the good will of these caste people and also the Adi-dravidas. Mr.eG.S-~- 
Doraisany tahsildar also is working for the peace of the village and 
he has promised to see the villagers and get their good will. 

Mr. De William is conducting Sunday services in Mudithanai,Marungur and 
Koilaimangalam and the Christians of these parts attend our service 


regularly. | 
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Yaunpuram . 246. 
1.’ Location. Through the interest of Mrs, Smith, a lady in America, 


34 acres of lands belonging to the Sivaganga Zemindary were acquired 


for the use of the poor Adkdravidas Christians who were scattered in 
several villages surrounding Manamadura and were given to them and. 
thus seotlement was formed in Vaunpuram, This settlexent is about 
23 miles west of danamadura 


2, The Inhabitants of Vaunpuram. There are 21 families at oresent in 


Yaunpuram, Each family is given sufficient lands for house site and 
<- acres of dry lands and to some members x acre of wet lands were 
also given in sddition, Men 22, Women £1 and children 51 making a 
total of 94 souls, Men able to read 6, Women 4, Communi cants Lke 


Se The Moral 2nd Social conditions of the Inhabitants, 


vost of them are illiterates and so their spiritual conditions are to 


be developed to a great exten’, It wilt be very aifticult to mprove 
them epiritually, morelly and socially, But theyé are also children 
of God and they are worthy for His Salvation and so I am trying to 
work among them with earnestness and great desire to win them for 
Christ. fome of the pukkah drunkards have been converted now after 
have been instructed regularly from Scriptural truth, Tie Truth 


t ory irregular to the Sune 
overeame such persons, Those who were once Very irregular to C 


day Services are now coming regularly to the Church Services, 6 Bibles 


s present to © persons who are sable to read, by Reve Cole 


rere given &: 
the truth from it & 


Yolsted, These 6 persons daily reac Bible and g 
2 hers 
try to welk accordingly and they also used to pray and help otherse 


4. The oresent condition of these femilies. These famili are all 


poor Adi- dravida Christians. They have tried their best for the last 
© years to improve their dry and wet lands sanctioned to them by— 


casting—paliots but they did not get suffacient crops owing to the 
the inhabitants undergo great Gifficulty, They 
earn their daily bread by doing cooly work every day, Rev, Wolsted 


also gives them work whenever he has work on the Mission Compound, 
5. Houses and other buildings, These people have only thatched houses, | 
"hey are not in @ position to build a good and decent house, They 
Mave a Church which is a thetched one and @, Weaving shed, There is 
also one thetched house for the Catechist and kis family to live in, 
je are very grateful to Mrs, Smith for all her kindness in helping 
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6. Educational Work, 
A. Night School for Men & onan. . AS most of these people are illi- 


terates, this night school will help them a great deal, Bible verses, 
Bible stories, Christian songs and Life of Christ are taught to these 
people during night, Thus they are able to pick up the truth, | 


B. Day 3chooi for Children, 35 children are studying in the Day 
school, Some Hindu children are also coming from the neighbourhood 
villages, We teucn tnem Bible verses, sungs and stories besices secue 
lar lessons. By the result of this teaching given in the Day school 
one Hindy boy was converted and was baptized in the néme of Devanesam 
( Friend of God ) and is now reading in the Manamadura bieketibe 
school, 


7o_Work among Women, There are 21 women in this Congregation and only 


2 can read, The teacher's wife has been appointed as Bible woman for 
this village and is trying to nelp the women in removing tne iLllitee 
racy among women, Some are reading in the day time who did not go 
for work and some who g0 for work in the dey time are studying in 
the night, 


_Kings' Daughters Circle. This was orgenized by LYS George on . 


be del928 and the work is going on very regularly every Sunday after the 
service was over, In this meeting women are taught to read Bible & 
pray and they are very much benefitted by this Meeting, This kind of 
Meeting has helped our women a great deal and they bear witness to 
Other Hindu women about Christ and His Salvation, 

8, Industrial Work and Costage Industry. 


These Adi-dravida arqvell accoustomed to make baskets of diifere 


ent sizes, plain and colored, winnowing fans and fans and other 
articles with valmyrah leaves and fibre, During harvest season they 
“$11 be working in the fields and will get grains for their cooly 
work, When they do not have any other work men and women sit in their 
homes and will be making these baskets and fans and take them to 
Menamadura on every Thursday market and sell them to good prices, 


Other people will buy these baskets gladly as they require such 


such articles for their home use and also as other people were not able 
to make such articles, An industrious woman will earn 10 as per day 
enc amen lz as per day, These palinyrah trees are very near to their 
settlement and so they can very easily purchase the fibre, olais and 


other materials which are very necessary for their hand work, 


ing Work. 

A weaving shed is also being built in this vile 
luge by whe kind help of Mrs, Smith, We want to start the mat-making 
work first, 4 mat-emaking looms are now ready and 4 women can be doing 
that work at a time, We may introduce Cloth weaving after this, Some 
women are very anxious to learn this kind of work, It may be difficult 
for them in the beginning but it will not be difficult afterwards, 

As I told you before these people are verv poor end they shoulea work 


hard every day to earn their daily bread, 


These people have also another difficulty which 
is water inconvenience, It is very difficult to get fresh water as the 
land is saltish, Ye can get salt water everywhere, There is one fresh _ 
water spring in the village and water is coming from a depth of 6 or 7 
Jeet , This well is apt to be ruined owing to the lack of a good parapet 
well to it, If this well could be built well with brick and liime it will 
be 2 permanent one and that will ade the problem of water difficulty, 
Our Christians are not able to do this building from their own funds as 
they are very poor and as they did not get proper crops for the last 3 
~-nvg, I request all the friends who have heard about this settlement & 


about these people tO Kinar1y remember them in their prayers and also to 


remember about the good work which is being done 80 far to uplift their 
conditions, 
In His Service, 


VY. Manuel, Teacher- Catechist,. 


Manamadura, Florence Helen Manuel, 


Feb,7,1929. Bible Woman , 
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WOMEN'S WORK ARUPPUKOTTAT. 


A Few Facts and Figures for 1929. 


On reviewing the years work I would say, "™rogress in enite of 
difficulties." 


First, we had to begin the new year's work with the smallest 
staff of Biblerwomen that we have had for tne 108% lO--15 years, 
and so were obliged to close work in several villages ane in one 
important centre. | 


Then in March I hed to eave India and Miss Smith was lert 
alone in the work. 


A month or two later the work had to - closed in another mcsi 
promising centre, where we only began work the year before and al-- 
ready had two converts, because we could not rent a house for the 
Bible-women to live in. The one we rented temporarily became un- 
safe and the owner had no thought of repairing it. T--cheerfully 
cooked in a little mat shed we had put up for her, and slept in 
the village school house at night while they tried in vain to find 
another house for rent. Finally they gave up and T-- moved away to 
a distent place where we were most anxious to re-open tiie work. 
Here too only a very small unsuitabie house could be found although 
it is a town of over 5,000 population, and needs several Workers. 


This is how our Bible-women write after being there a few 
months. "This town is like Athens of old, full of idolatry, every- 
where you look you see idols, and the Christians are very few. 
There are a great number of Mohammecans here, but they say that 
they cannot listen to our teaching asbout the LOKD Jesus as it is 
against their religion. However a few Mohammedan women come to me 
secretly to study. | 


Sixty women, from 5 different castes are studying with me, 
some of them who have to work in the fields all day, come to my 
house to study after 9 p.m. Oh, Amma, if I only had a proper house 
here, with room for them to come to at night. Won't you write ito 
Miss Quickend@en and ask her to tell the friends there how it is 
here, and about our need of houses?" 


This has been a ty eves since the wer, we cannot 
houses. We must build, if we want permanent work and results. Thi 


Worker, T-=- has lived in one of our mission houses for séveréi veers 


| 
and willingly gave it up to e new Worker and went to the harder | 
places herself. : | 


Now let us turn to our encouragements. 


Work has been carried on in 30 villages Guring the year, where 
1231 women. end girls were teught in treir homes, and of these 972 
were edults. 

Miss Smith personally visited 479 pupils in their homes beside 
meet ing many more who listened. 


i> 
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In addition to many who could rezd the Bible before, 65 were read- 
ing it for the first time this year, end $5 others are reading easy 
Bible stories and so ere well on the way. 


Our Schools. are over-flowing with children es usual, 643 on the 
| 


I was recently esked, if meny of these Hindu children becams 
Christian? My reply is:- Not meny while they ere in school, as they 
are young end could not, generally, get their perents consent; ea4 
“we only heve them through the Sth grade, es most of them must leave 
school before they ere 12 years old. However meny of them beccne 
Christians in heart, end we believe thet the influence of those yess 
in school will tell through life. How meny join Christien churches. 
in leter life we cannot sey, but we know of enough ceses to make us 
believe thet tiiere are many more thet we do not hear of. This yser':s 
converts ere a good illustretion of this. | | 


m <Averdi, passed Sth grade, left school end wes merried to € Hitidu me... 
m@- But she kept in touch with us. In 1928 her husbend died, then we 

saw more of her, end 6 months ego she was baptised. She stil: ives 
‘with her parents and works hard to support herself end help them, but 
when she hes time, nothing plecses her better then to go with a Eio-.«- 
woman to visit other Hindu women and so witness for Christ. 


Arndél, only ceme to school for e« few months now end then end never 
passed 2nd. grade there, for she did not then like study. After she 
grew up she regreted thet she hed lost her opportunity of educetion 
when young, so she begen to study at home. Shc became an cernest 
Christian, but elas, she wes merried to a Hindu men end « bed one at 
thet. Finelly she hed to leave him end went beck to her mother's 
or: Last year her husband died. A-- hes now joined us end is 


Papethy, was only able to come to school for a short time, but has 
Since studied with a Bible-woman at home. She wes baptised last Aug-- 
ust end some weeks leter wes married to é Christian man. 


Ovemel , pessed Sth grede end left school ebout 2 years ago. She wantec 
to join us before she left, but hed to wait for her perents cocisent. 
She was baptised in October end is now married to a Christian men. 


We ere expecting Ovamal's perents to become Christians soon, end 
hope thet Pepethy's will clso. 


Another encoureging fect. A few yeers ago we hed to ston work 
for a time in certain high ceste streets, becevse the men told us 
emphatically thet they did not went cither Christianity or educttion 
for their women. Strenge to sey, for the past veer the men cf that 
very caste have been most keen to heve their women end girls tavent, 
énd better still they themselves ere intex~ested too. For exemple:~ 

| Nageme] sterted to leern to reed when 35 vecrs old end did not fini 
it etsy, but her husbend helped her end the result is thet in 5 moz- 
ths she is reading easy Bible storics; end when the Bible-womcen vis- 
its her the husbend clso stops work to listen and csk questions. 


| 
] 


| Seethemals' husbend got so interested in whet he heard his wife 


| reading from the "Book of Acts" thet he is now reeding me New Testc- 
for himself. | 


Luchmi's fether is keen to learn "all cbout the Christian woy" 


I could write more but think thet this is enough to prove thet 
the work in the schools end in the homes is well worth while. 
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The Madura Home iesionary society. 
| 
The American Mission eegan it work in the Madura | 
District in the year 1834. Inqthe Setir year of its existence, 


1854) the indian workers and christians of the Mission 
felt the meee of an indigenous Missionary effort-ef—their—own- 
and in consultation with the missionaries formed an evangelical 
society and named it the "Native Brangelical Society". ‘This 
society by meang of funds raiged by the onsen Christians theme 
gelves started branch societies in the varioug centres of the 3 


Mission and carried on evangelistic work, through evangelists xm 


paid by the gociety for fifty years 


During this period the 
‘Society algo helped various weak churches by paying a portion 
of the salaries of their pastors Ain the year 1904 the society 
celebrated its Jubilee when it wag felt that the time had come 
to change ite policy and start regular miggion 


some part of the district where no 


as yet been dons A tract of country about square 


of the districg, with popue 


chosen and the Home Misgionary work 


Mileg in area, in the n 


lation of snout 


wag started in 1905. Since then the society has been known as 
"The Madura. Home glionary ty". The year 1929 is theres 
fore the of the Native Bvangelical and 
0 of the Madura Home Missionary Socletye 

MN two evangelists, three men teachers and three women teacherg 
are at wore nom There are prayer houges in gix places where 
the $66 Christians scattered in several village gather for 
worshin. One hundred and twenty five pupils study in three 
schools and in one night school. As, all the Christians come 


from the depressed and criminal =stagges much hag had to be 
done towards their uplift. 


Being serfs under rich farmers ila, had no wells of 


their own from which to take a watere | Living in their 
gmall huts on other people's land they undergo a lot of troubde 
and cruelty from the -se—eatied high caste people. During recert 


years 


\peopte 11s have been dug in five places. Wiast year a new 
settlement was formed on a piece of land assigned to the ‘Sociey 
by the Government, where -3.one Cou families have been enabled to 
build small houses for vee y more houses 
are being built. When it becomes a gmall Christian colony we 
hope to start industries there , such bag ke t making, ma% 
weaving, sloth weaving,’ poultry raising and aiso to conduct 
& day and nizht shhool there. Now and then our workers &o out 
in parties -to the eatditbeurine villages and preach the gospel. 


Efforts are being made to erect a ype tral Cc church, buj lding in or 


near the ettlement ata cost celeb of 
the 75th 


After gtudying in the local schools some of the 


Renny of the Societye 


Christian children are sent to the mission boarding school for 

further education. We are proud of having two famil- 

ies of Christian workers belonging to our congregations and wor 
ing ag teachers in taluk board schools in the 
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THE pUREAR 


My ae2ar Bell, 
At the bott 
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AMERICAN MADURA MISSION 


(AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS) 


JOHN J. BANNINGA, D.D., | 
-PASUMALAI, S. HNDIA 


SECRETARY. 
Tuly 18, 1929, 
| ED! PORIAL DEPT 
14 Beacon St, , 21 1929 
Roston, Mase, U.S. Ae REF'D To 


ANS. 4 
“y dear Dr, Bell, 


Enclosed please find a letter written by Mr, 


R, Foulkes who is at present the elected Chairmen of our 
District Board and one of the leading European business man in 
Madura. Ye has aad some Indian blood on his grandmother's side 
and etande very close to Indian opinion being himeelf a very 
larcre owner or practically what we would call am a 


“emindar™ At the same time he is very influential in local 


politics and T am certain that he is quite sincere in his 
spinien interest. in our work. He has put the emphasis on 
education and medical aid and I am sure means just what ne oe 
meas as he is not particularly interested in spiritual things. 


Plesee make use of the letter as you think degirable. 


Sincerely yours, 
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FISCHER'S GARDENS, 
| MADURA, 
S.INDIA. 
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EDITORIAL 


JUL 10 1929 
REF'D TO. 
From 
Ra jiah Lazarus, 3.A., 
Pleader and President Taluk Board, | 
DINDIGUI (SOUTH INDIA) 
To 


Re¥. Enoch F. Bell D.D., 
Editor of "The Missionary Herald", ; 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
UaSeAc 


Reverened Sir, 

I have been asked by the American Madura Mission to 
give my opinion on a subject of vital importance not merely 
to the Indian Shristiank but also to the whole Indian pepu- 
lation of nearly 380 millions. The subject "Whether India 
is able to take care of herself and does not need the foreigner 
any longer either in politics, in education or in social 
affairs or whether the foreigner's help is needed in all 
the three fields" has been and is being dealth with by almost 
all the intelligentiaof India. The innamerable memoranda 
submitted to the recent Simon Commission, the evidence taken 
by the said commission, the Nehru report and 
of the different political, social and a few religious 
parties and associations will disclose the minds of the 
people in general. I do not at all give my opinion sinans 
politics in this letter. As one belonging to a family 
that has been Christian for 9 generations end as one occu- 
pying a responsible position in life I give my frank 
opinion regarding the foreign mission work in the important 
fields of education and social advancement. No doubt the 


foreign missionary and in my district the American missionaries 


have done much for the educational uplift of the land. The 
American was the pioneer of the English Education oe 
part of the presidency sad he for the 
general uplift of the people. But times are changing. 
Self-reliance, self assertion and self-government are things 


which 


* 
“ 


which attract and affect every one. Yhen foreign mis- 
hand over their teal aetivities to the Indian 
Church I do not see why the educational side alone should 
be reserved. There should not be any reservations in 
Christian activities. In the government we see reserved 
half and the transferred half. We have also seen the dif- 
ficulties of a diarchical government. Foreign money and 
foreign government have no meaning in Christianizing works. 
In the sight of God all vere equal. We should love our 
neighvours as ourselveg. There are capable Indian Chris- 
tians in the educational field. The Vice Chancellor of 
the Annamalai University is an Indian Christian. The | 
Alwaye College is ably managed by Indians. No doubt the 
church is poor ae this has notjing to do with the capacity 
to manage. There are leading Indian Christaan oa 
tionists in the country. therefore recommend the hand-- 
ing over of the educational activities also of the American 
Madura Mission to the Chemch. Of course their financial 
hele, ant co-operation are absclutely essential for 
the successful management of all the educational institu- 
tions. It is only by this method the foreigner can raise 
up the present condition of the Chruch and can remove the 


didcontentment that prevails in the minds of many. 


As one who has worked in local and municipal bodies 
for nearly 14 years I must say there is much to be done in 
the social and economic fields in rural areas. \voreign 
missionaries would be doing a great service if they were 
to live in rural parts and improve the condition of the 
rural population; (both Christian and non-christian) A 
mere geographical extension of the Church or an increase 
in the statistics of the Christian population will in no 
way improve the condition of the suffering humanity. dn. 
my opinion, social service is older than any political or. 
religious activity of man. Christ was a great social 


worker 
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worker of His day. Social work should be condidered as 

a Christian work. At the present day the social conscious- ° 
ness of India is being aroused and it would be good if the 
foreigner gave a lead in the proper direction and uplift 
of the teeming millions who suffer in poverty and illiteracy. 
There is a great need of foreign missionries in the rural 
parts of India. Social service is needed everywhere. 
Indian women are not generally given their due rights as 
wives and mothers. Infants and children are not properly 
trained and brought up. The requirements of on tadten 
villager are , better home, a better business 2nd a better 
living. Of the three, a better living is most essential. 
I am certain that a Christian foreign missionary whhld lead 
people to enjoy a better living if he were to live in the 
midst of the rural eeiainiion. He has a greater resource, 
a greater vision and a greater capacity. ile is a skilled 
organiser and I am sure his zealous and steady work will 
bring a marvellous change in the existing condition of the 
land. The methods edopted in the European end American 
countries are well known to him. He has a better home, 4 
better business and a better living and he can a all 


these to his suffering neighbour. 


[I therefore request you to send an army of your kith 
and kin with the Christian zeal to render social service to 
the suffering masses of the Indian population and I am certain 
that their lives and work will not only christianize the land 


but also give a better living to everyone of the down-trodden, 
poverty-stricken, degraded and ignorant people of India. | 


Yours sincerely, 


19249 
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EDWIN PERIYANAYAKAM, 2. | WEST GATE, 
ADVOCATE. | MADURA. 
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AMERICAN MADURA MISSION 


(AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS) 


BANNINGA, D.D., 


SECRETARY. 


' PASUMALAI, S. INDIA 


EDIT 
Tulv 25, 19 2%, ORIAL 
AUG 21 1929 
Rev, Fnoch Bell oD, 4 
Roston, “aee., UV. 


wy dear Dr. Bell, 

“Terewith another letter that has come in response 
to your letter of a previous date. This letter is from Mr. 
Fdwin Periyanayacam 38, Ae, Be Le who is a practicine Lawyer in 
the city of Vadura. Myr, Periyanayagam belcngs to the Church 
of Fneland denomination and hie birth place is in Tinnevelly 
district. But he hag been practicing in Madura for a large 
number of years eel See been very friendly with as in all re- 
Lationships. Te is on the A, Executive Committee and 
has — various timee in connection with special campaigns 

etc. prev vieit of Sherwood Rddy. “r.Periyanayazam was 
a member of the 1 Legislative Council when the new regime firs 
care ir and was elected of the 
velly Tistricte in the Madras Lerislative Council and wae chosen 
at that time ta become the Secretary of cne of the Ministers, but 
he failed of re-election at the next term end so has not been 
in politics gince then. I am eure you will be interested to- see 


what he hae to gay about our “Mission work here. But the letter 


cones from one who is distinctly friendly to our work. 


Sincerely yours, 
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‘My dear Dr. Banninga, 


| tf ffs Riead In response to your kind. invitation for my frank opinion 


with regard Seaver of the American Board of Mission in the ptg of 
Madura and Ramnad I have great pleasure to state as follows: - 
is 3m8 question seems to have arisen because some 
Indians in America and elsewhere seem to have st.tea that india is 
pon no longer. ingheed of foreign missions. Nowhere in the world were 
the Christian missionaries welcomed «t first and if our early xtL&n 
Hathers xm@ had only waited for an expression of opinion before 
they started work there woulc have voeen no Christian work and no 
mission. Besides the Christian missionary work is both objective 
and subjective. It is twice blest. The spiritual and moral benefit 
arising from true Evangelistic work is mutual and receprocal. 
Besides those who organise missions and send out missionaries and 
thease who are carrying on the Gospel work are just obeying the last 
injunction of their Lord and Master. Hence this question venetian 
the carrying on of mission work in India should depend upon the 
will or the invitation of the Indians be they Christians or Non- 
Christians ought never to nave arisen. 
Re It mys4 bs gamitted that the early xtian mission- 
aries in India both Romans and Protestants took the subjective 
poyat of view. | they were yitp snthugiasm Bhe 


cause and infused that zeal and enthusiamm among their followers 


and hearers. In the midst of a hostile population and long before 
any modern facilities for education and transport existed or were 
ever thought of, they covered thousands of miles on foot and 
esthbplished churches throughout the length and breadth of this 


presidency which formed tne substantial nucieks for the present 


flourishing churches. It is an anemoly but neverthless a fact that 
as tne numbers of missionaries grew, there was a set bact for direct 
evangelisation and the statistics showing the increase of Indian 
xtlan population does not necessarily Gonnote that there hus been 


proportionute increase in conversion. .aAnother @actor for the 


slackening is due to the latter day emphasis of the Christian 
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older missioners’the early founders confentrated their efforts 


to a large exteAt drawn from the submrged classes who to all 


practical purpéses were denied the elementary rights of citizen- 


missions on the purely social and dducational wemk and ANY WY 
the devolution of church work on the Logal ‘tian population. 

The Indian is essentially religious in the sense that pmunely - 
evangelistéc work ajpeals te’ him more than any other form +e 
Btian service and he found-it. difficult to apply the term mission- 


ary to anybody else who was not carrying Oi active propoga Vaathe, 


of the Gospel us his fore-runners did. Consequently his respect 
and reverence for the latter day missionaries: grew less in pro- 
popticn to their concentration on purely, social educational or 


even theological work. Further the early devolution of responsi- 


bility on indigenous churches which ‘have not devoloped enough 


leaders witn high moral and religious standards und the appli- 
cation of democratic systems to church administration have 


resulted in uw corresponding lowering of the st. ndards of morality 


in the Local congregations. In many pjaces it has reached a 


lower level than the sourfounding "Heathen" and it is therefore 
talk 

idle to kaks of carrying on the christian message"when the souls 

are no longer lighted with wisdom from on high." 


De It is thus Pend that India wants missionries 


and labourers are still few though the field is yet large enough. 


population is Still-AN a Very 


small monority in India despite stenuous xtian work for more 
than three centuriés. ‘Taking Madura mission, the immediate 
subject of the question the position-is this. It would be idle 
to minimise the extent ane importance «f the non-Evangelical 
xtian work dine by the ni ssionaries, What was staded before 


Was only ‘the reflection of popular Indian opinion . *ollowing 


on direct evangelisation and the opening of Elementary schools, .» 


In this the labours were: amply rewarded and their converts were 


ship by the other Indians. The missionaries raised them by their 
conversion to a higher social level. Many of the leaders of the 


local church organisation are drawn from their ranits, some of 
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then atleast command the esteem end regurd 6f their surrounding 
-non-xtian population. Even without their conversion the social uplift 
of the submerged population may well be a creait of no mean order to 
American missionary enter prise.. They have been the pioneers of. social 
wor k and it has so strongly wu pealed to the higher sense of political 
India that the cry for s0ckai eguality has been taken up by the non- 
xtian leaders and there have been of late influential and wide soread 
movements organized and supported by non-xtians for the s ociel and 
political uplift of the de pressed Classes american mission has 
been the pioneer of mass education and this problem also is He +He 


seriously tackled by Government and other non-x ‘tian agencies, | The 


Gover iment in the last Budget i147 lakhs wnile only 


*six years before they had allotted only Rs. 4D lakhs: for elementary 
education. “The American college; standing on its extensive grounds 
with its large hostel accomadation staffed by some of the best men’ 
that america could spare provides for higher University course, 
Hundreds of and non-xtian students leave sre its portals every 
yeur with bettercultural and moral equipment than when they entered 
anda it jhas won ten the educated non-xtians, esteemma tolerance for 
Xtians and their religion. ie this Way it paves the way for the 
vecebtion of the highest .truths of christianity and if most Indians 
have embraced christian fuith, they are yet rapidly 
ing christianised. The highest Indian administrathows of this 
Province have been the products of Vissionary colleges and it would 
be strange indéed if they do not owe to their christian education, 


their breadth of view and high ideals. The hospitals of which there 
ure two in Madtra owt by the American Mission have been the most 
popular institutions in this city. The women's hospital is the 
largest of its kind fn Southern India and though ther are paid 


evangelists here who vale to the patients, it is the influence or the 


Doctors that counts.) “Dr. Van Alan and Dr. Mrs. Vangham (Miss. Parker) 
are household words in athe and tne IMasses who generally resort 


for treatment both miles and females cannot but be aktracted and 


transformed by the power of the Christian life expressed by the doctors./ 


"36 4a strange that in a country where thertexisted always s trong 


objections: for women to be treated uen doctors even 
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for ordinary ailments it is the mission aries who first egataolished 


separate hospitals for women. Many a women has fuced death calmly 
father than submit to the tre.tment of doctor, [The Capron 
Hall school is the only institution in this distract which provides 
for higher education for girls. It. caters for the well to-do Hindus 
and xtians and but for its Cheap boarding institution and staffing 


the schoole@ with xtian Many an Indian xtian girl will 


go without the very means of sustenance. It might be 


mentioned that the Mission boarding institéutions scallered through- 


out the dist&tict have not only raised the social level of the Indian 


Christians but hes also relieved them from their echonomic distress. 


‘dhe large mijority of the local xtians @f this district are in direct 


| 
employ of the various missionary institutions and the withdrawl of 


\iissionaries must land them in sore distress. The institutions run 


by Less. Swift at DUE the personal efforts of Dr. Mrs. 


vanghen in running the orphanage Bird's nest, The former serves asa 


rescue home for women, a. theelegs ces school Tor women evangelists and 


a model institution for riconstruction work Sbout which so much 


is talked of these Bayes Besides out of her own private funtis she 

has started what is s Exchange" a counter part of the 

where better class xtian aid non-xtian women are provided 

with @ comson meeting place for/exchange of idéas, for Games and oF 

Listening t to lectures from distinguished per gone who might visit 

Nadurae vanghan besides being in of w big leper Asylem 


in, Manamadura with hundreds of male and female lepers receiving the 


most upetoe-date scientific treatment is also expending ner untiring 


ener py in winning the Bird's nest. etarted from begsnmings 


houses about 08 children who to quote her own words "though the death, 


poverty or perverted nature of its na tural protectors had no fair 


chance" and are now havang a. mother ' loving care under its roof. 


4. ‘the Local Indian xtians ‘are for too poor and 


organised to run any such institutions on their own initative or 


even adequet ly aid The Government is passing trough 3 


and politicans are more keen and ambitious (Sag gets the reins of 


government in their hands than their ottention to these "paltry" 


things. she Gover nmen’ more intent on bluffing than’ 
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any substantial meusure for the benefit of tile Surtering public. 

Under these circumstances he mus t be a bold man who says that Mission- 
aries must go. It is dean thist some Indians who have been to - 

Amer ioa. come back after a few years education theytC ame. conscious of 
their own added importance and when they find that both Government 

and missionaries le.ve them in neglect, the look about and 

do some thing original by condemning the foreign missionaries. 

Let me close as I began.Missionuries will always be wanted in India 

at any rate so long as India could be in a fit position to send her own 


missionaries to America. 


20. 7-29. 
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RAO SAHIB BODINAYAKANUR, 
A. S. ALAGANAN CHETTY. 
“PANKAJAM.” 
JUL 241929 ack, 
ANS. 
To 
Revs Drs: J.J Banninga 
Secretary, American Madura Mi ssion, 
Pasumalai. 
i Is 


Ref: your letter of 9th May. 


Before dealing with the subjects of your letter, 
I wish in the first place to apolozise for the long delay in 
replying to it. It was due to an accident, as your letter was 


unfortunately mislaid and I request you to excuse me for the 


delay. 
2. Wow turning to the points raised in your letter, 1 shall 
give my frank opinion on them as you desire me to do, and 

shall be brief in doing so. 

(a) Whether the message of Christ is needed in South India - 
Which evangelistic work is represented by the churches and 
Village schools. 

Frankly I am to say that the message of Christ is not 

a“ successful in South India as it is expected by the Missions. 


Because India is more religiously interested in her own 


religion of Hinduism than any one of the other countries. 
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The meesnge of Christ has nor permeated the more 
higher and more oivgiised Classes of India; but in 
general it has permeated the Jower class of — 
epecialiy the Panchamas. 

Although I am not able to say anything about the 


spititugl change of one's soul by the religious effect 
which is not visible yet I am to say strongly that the 
message has brought immense outward good to its converts. 
There is ng doubt that it has had great effect, in | 
Yemeving the curse of untouchability, in giving them 


@Gueation and civilization and ensuring a rise in the 
eecial scale of thousands who feel they are treated as 
down - trodden. 

(b} | Whether the work which the American Mission is 


doing in the following ways is needed or not:- (a) 


Baucational work at Madura and Pasumalai - Madura College, 
Pasumalai School, Girls' High School, Training and Trade 
School at Pasumalai, (ob) Medical work - Hospitals 
maintained by the mission. There is not the slightest 
doubt that inestimable work for the benefit of Indians 

is done by these institutions. 


Educational Work. Technical, training and generale 


hae been of high character conferring great benefit on the 


people of the land. No exclusion - social or religious is 


allowed to permeate. A large number of Hindu girls who 
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who wouls be uneducated are benefited. Sovial 
intercourse aud @ spirit of is promoted. 
Angularities are rubbed off, g00¢ manners developed, and 
éiscipline which is necessary and beneficial to youths in 


after life is inceulcated in these educational institutions 
dare the teachers and the taught are brought into closer 
personal contact than in other institutions. The Girls’ 
have given an impetus to the education of women 

the tethers of the future + and has conferred great benefit 
im vedaing andsweetening domestic life at home. The trade 
s0hcols Have to some extent solved the problem of unempipyment 
Oy providing avenues to earn sufficient and honest livelihoode 


Hedic ical Work. ‘The work done by the Ayerican Mission has 
been ac generous and efficient - @spéclally the hospital for 


Women ~- amd the attention and care paid to patients so great 
6 that it has placed South India under a deep debt of 
gratitude to the American Mission. 

@, The work done by the educational and medical 
inetitutiong is absolutely necessary for the wellbeing and 
benefit of p@éople in the Madura field as they supply a very 
Gefinite want and fill up a gap which would zm otherwise be 
unfilled. They are not at all supplementary to the Government 


or private work in these directions. There is very little 


e€ or no private work in these directions and Government are 


not likely to extend their work and much less fill up to 
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the void created by the withdrawal 
of the of the Ameridtin Mission. The continuance 
of thease inatitetians in these present effietent State and 
With ineregeing efficiency, is quite necessary in the 
twterente af the wellbeing and progress of people in the 
regards polities, foreign missions caréfully 
politics and rightly too, therefore in this 
Work is not needed. 

% Winekinese, hospitality ana spirtt of obrother= 
vy the gentlemen and ladiée of the Micsion 
of putting on airs of 
ox racial discrimination in goeigl intercourse, 
& ¢ivilizing and improving influence over ali 
WRAY Bee conteot With thom and has had great effedt in 
East and Weet and promo ting better 
to the benefit of both. | 

@, ‘India is not for the preeent able to take care of 
hereeaft aa to need the activities oi the American 
Migates in Baueation and in social affairg, and to say 
ethervies at present besides being away from truth must be 
the autcome of {mperfeot’ understanding of the work done by 
the American Mission or ignorance of the actual state of 
wiseometances in South India. On the whole I find the work 
Of ke American Mission to be quite satisfactory and 
vemefitial to the public in Madura District. 
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May the work of the Amenticah Mission qontinut with 
and efficiency and expand, midi be the 
Wigh of Soeth India, 
Yours faithfwily, 
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AMERICAN MADURA MISSION 


(AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR ‘FOREIGN MIGSIONS) 


JOHN J. BANNINGA, D.D., | 
July 61, 1929 


EDITORIAL DEPT 
Boston, U. Bi As | SFP 9 1999 | 
My Dar Bell, Herewith aiiother document 


your collection regarding Indian opinion AM. 


on Mission activities. The writer off this is 
| Mr. P. Chanchiah, a graduate of the Madras 
University and of the Macras'Law School. He 
is practicing in Maaras. He 15 a Christian,a 
member ot one of the Series, churches in Ma- 
dras. He was or is a member of the groun of 
-Indians associated with Mr. Chackerai, who for- 
merly e.itea the Christian Patriot, and who 
callea themselves the Christava Sangh, a na- 
tionalistic group, small but influencial. He 
was one of them that told Sherwood Hddy that 
it was especially men like him who really loved 
India and were having a great influence that 


ought to get out as they were preventing Ilidi- 


ans from doling the kb ading, Still. I fear 
that Chenchiah is not much of a leader himself 
ena that if given the chance he would not lead 


the Church savelnto trouble. 


Sincerely yours, ~ 


P.S. Of course vou will understand I am only 
@misslonary Speaking on Indian affeirs, where 
I ought to havefio opinions. 
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15°C 
The American Madura Mission in common with other 
protestant missions in South India ( to which part of 
India alone l restrict my remarks, as being within - 
the field of my experience) carries on three types of 
activities - philonthrophic - educational medical, - 
viittece rural construction etc; vangefical preaching 
the gospel - establishing, controlling, 
overseering ea church organisations. The question 
that is put to me is whether there is any need for Ps 
foreicn missionaries for carrying on these types or 
any other types of christian work and if there is any 
such need.under what conditions and for what kind of | 
missionaries. At’ the outset 1 may say that there 
are difference of opiniom on this question. I shall 
. first state the opinion which has the general support 
among the largest number of christians who make up 
| sia churches and then state the view of an influential 
minority of young eae keenly interested in the future 


of the Indian Church. 


The situation that has prompted the enquiry is 


certainly interesting. The foreign missionaries - 


have not come to India or any other country on invita-. 
tion. They have come in the face of determined - - 
opposition, persistant perevation in obedience toa 
divine command. Why then do they want our ee 
now to continue their work when they did not ask for 

it at the Saception. We are told that ene Younc mgn 


in the colleges from whom the missionaries are recruited 


are unwilling to offer themselves ¢or foreign services 


unless they feel there is both the need and the welcome 
for them from the Indian Church. That is a sentiment 


which Imdia can understand and appreciate. 
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The question of the necessity of foreign mis- 
sionaries to carry on Christian work in India depends 
upon the changes that are taking place in the National 
Situation and upon the permanent factors that are <« 
likely to continue, govern and shape the future. When 
the protestant missiomaries came to India the situa- 
tion was quite different from what it is now. There 
was then neither the Christian Church, nor the Chris- | 
tian community. The country having been conquered 
there was no Self.Governnent. 'The missions had to 
carry on many actiyities which legitimately belong to 
the State, and evens the syhere of evangelisation carry 
out their programmes and schemes without reference to 
Indian Christian Opinion or national ideals. The — 
sihinte has altered in two vital and fundamental -- 
respects, which have an immediate bearing on the -- 
missionary work, ‘First, under the political consti- 
tution which governs India and which is at the present 
moment on the eve of recasting, the departments of -- 
activity associated with the missionary work have oon 
transferred to the popular control. This means that 
the polular half of the State which is responsible to 
Indian electorates has undertaken the duties of educa-_ 
tion, sanitation, and rural reconstruction.) With the 
takiug over ofthe responsibility 
the need for mission work in hens directions is == 
rapidly diminishing. In khmaym the spphere of higher 


education universities are growing rapidly. Within a 


decade two have been established, one in tha! 


Andhra and another in/Tamil and -res-Almost every 
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district or a group of districts has a college ep 
founded or aided by the Government. Im view of -- 
these facts, the range of mission activities in this 
direction is getting constricted. — Already mission 
colleges and high schools are being closed whereever 
petites of retrenchment is thought of. -- 
other end the Government has introduced compulsory 
primary education and it is possitre sooner or later 
that the conscience - clause will be introduced in 
single school areas. The same strory repeats itself 
with regard to hospitals, Every fown and Sub -town 
has its local dispensary. ‘It is no doubt true that 
in view of the extent of the country there is room 
for supplementary private efforts.) ‘It is also true 
that & philanthropic ivstitutions working on definite 
Christian primciples appeal to people more than A -- 
Government institution run on machanical lines.) There 
has also been a tendency to restrict some ofthese -- 
instituions for Christian community exclusively. But 
it should be remembered that these social activities 
of the mission were originally intended as means of 
establishing contracts with non-christians. They can 
serve that primary purpose only in a limited way -- 
hereafter. Moreover, the Christian community as an 
important minor community is entitled to avail itself, 


and is availing,of the State institutions and by being 
employed in these departments gets an oppurtunity of 
informing them with Christian spirit. We may therefore 
say, the ‘urgency for foreign missionaries for doing os 
these types of activities is rapidly diminishing except 
in distant villages P towards which there has been a 


reluctence for missionary effort to spread. 
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The next cardinal facfor creating a new situa- 
tion is the emergence of the Indian Church and the 
coming of age of The Christian 
Eommunity is at one with the country in its struggle 
for on ise and urges the transference of authority 
to the people. With such transference there is less 
need of foreign officers in State Gothen, A simttar 
change is taking place in theChristian Church. With 
the growth of ‘self support and Self_Government 
the need for foreign in administrative -- 
Church work is being felt less and less. It must be 
Salle 2 that the nelp of foreign - missionary orga- 

Cease 

are sought more for the financial et p_and 
they pring than for any inherent necessity for mis- 
sionary personell, This has been put moderaptely by 
an enlightened mission worker thus. "In areas 
as the result of misshonary labours Churches» Schools 
have been established there is no pressing and imme- 


diate need for foreign missionaries". As for the -- 


philanthrophic institutions maintained by foreign help 
as Schools, Mospitals ete for Christiang they may 
without serious loss of efficiency and certainly with 

; greater economy, be conducted by trained Indian -- 


Christians. 


This leaves the primary activity concern of -- 
missions - Evancelisation - to be 


Bven here the Indian Church feels that the task of -- 
spreading the Gospel eq in the umoccupied fields of 
India is an inalienable responsibility, which may be 


shared with others but van be never be transferre to 
foreign agencies without imperilling its own spiritual 


life. It is this conviction that has given with the . 


National Missionary Society which under God's blessing 
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is growing stranger and strancer. Thus has arisen 

an institution which embodies the Indian Christian 
conscience in its concern for Evangelisa- 
tion - an institution with infinite possibilities and 


iecineusan' in a true native atmosphere. 


We have started by saying that the three fields 

of missonary activity afe (1) philanthrophic (2) Eecle- 
siastical (3) Evangelistic. We have shown in every 
one of these fields the changing conditions of Indian 
‘life have created a situation in which the foreign -- 
missionary is not indispensible. The transfer of -- 


education, sanitation and rural constructions to the 


a 
primary-seed in these departments | to a supplementary 


help. 


popular control reduces 


The devolopement of Christian Community -- 
especially. its rapid advance in education renders the 
substitution of well trained Indian Christians for the 
ant only practicable but economical 
dike the long run. ‘The growth of the Indian Church 
anxious and willing to manage its spiritual and ecclesias- 
tical affairs and fully alive to its evangefical obliga- 


tions makes a new orientation essential.) 


So far as the Church and its adminstration is -- 
converned the pressing question is not whether missiona- 
ries are needed but under what condition and at whose 
choice they shovid be recruited. ‘When we speak of the 
Indian Church it is necessary to caution the reader - 
that there is at present ho single, compact comprehen- 


sive national institution amswering to th@tdescriptiong , 
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Aoch as the Church of England or Scotland -- What 
exist are machanisms and instrunents which make the 
suggestion of an Indian Church effective for all -- 
practical purposes. There is the S.1.U.C.( South 
Indian United Church) which includes in ite fold many 
churches which at one time belonsed to | different -- 
denominations. It has ;well defined working constitu- 
tion in and through which the Indian opinion with -- 
regera to the need of missionaries can be expressed. 

It is hoped that in a not distant future the Anglican 
and Weslyan communions may join this institution -- 
giving it an unique status to speak in the name of = 
Indian Church. Apart from ams such union organisations, 
each Western denomination sending missionaries to India 
has organisations which reflect Indian opinion and 
which can and ought to be odtttiiees on the question 
of need for foreign missionaries. in short there is 
no longer any justification for the existence fe 
agencles, the Mission and the Church,as heitherto. The 
Indian Opinion is practically united in demanding that 
they should become one and that one , the dudian Church, - 
eit should be invested with the supreme power to -- 
call,amé@ to place and to control the men and the money 
which it may receive from abroad. When this is -- 
conceded, it remains to consider what is likely to be 
the policy of the Indian Church with fegard to foreign 
missions. This in turn depends vpon the policy of 
foreign poards. If the policy is "no foreign mis- 
sionaries, no foreign money", the Indian Church b ing 
very poor may be tempted to take the miesdenery, or the 
sake of the money. Mf om the other hand;higher Chris- 
tiang attitude of placing at the disposal of the Indian 
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Church in a spirit of true friendliness ef helpful- 
ness the money and men who could be spared by coun- 
endowed 

tries more liberally du endevyour—by material wealth 
prevails, the Indian demand may take a different form. 
From the enquiries, I have made from mission workers 
of experience and enlightenment, ithe Indian Church 
may even then continue to require, though a much -- 
smaller number of missionaries for 

(1) work in remote villages 

| adise 

(2) for experteadiee and technical help in -~ 
education and other social experiments which seek to 
pring to bear @n modern scientific knowledge, the 
spirit and principle of Christianity. However much 
the State aid may expand which require christian  -- 


specialists from abroad, 


(3) For preaching the Gospel in the vunaéccupied 
fields under the direction of the Church. 

If Christian Young Men from America are - 
willing to work under the direction and control of 
the Indian Church and aré prepared to come here not 
merely to teach but also to learng to live with us 
in the evality of Christian fellowship, there is need 
for a smaller nunber of missionaries for purposes 
stated above. This view not only represents the -- 
indian view of a prepanderate majority put the view 


of all the Younger Churches in Asia, 


Pains the advantage of removing from 


the exeiudes of mission candidates, the dovbts as to 


their welcome in this country, for they will come - 


hereafter if they come at all, at our request. 
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Before I close I must refer to the view 
of an influential minority sroup to which I: belong 
namely that the time has come For the Indisan Church 
in the interest of its sovl, to déspense with all 
foreign help, men and money, however much they may be 
actually needed and whatever difficulties their -- 
withdrawal might involve the Church and the Community. 
Every nation has to stand on its own legs amd be -- 
prepared to face its own responsibilities. It is the 
duty of the Indian Church to help its poor, heal its 
sick, educate its children and run its churches and 
propogate the gospel. It has no Aight, to 
always to foreign help ie dea or money for its domestic 
purposes. Anerica has enough worries without India 
adding to her burden. The Indian must stand alone 
with Lord and We may postpone 
this en-deal but some day it has to be faced. Why 
not now ? =The withdrawal of foreign men and money 
may dislocate our Churches and necessiate the closing © 
of many departments of useful activity and even create 
a large measure of unemployment. But these are -- 
inevitable and @Be not se formidable as they appear 
at first sight. The Indian Church must make a self 
denying ordinance and forgo outside help without -- 
counting the cost. Then only can an Indian Church 
strong and self reliant, natural and victorious can 
arise. The question is not whether it is wise,er -- 
prudent to forego missionary help. The question 
is not even whether we can get on without them? India 
needs to pass through the ordeal of fire in order to 
be purified. Much as we wish that the future of Asia 


-ghould be a peaceful, silent evolution, we cannot hide 
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from ouracives the fact that cataclysmmay descent 

on us any moment from any quarter. - The political 
situation is so tense and so precariously balanced 

on un equilibriums that oi has happened 
in China may happen in India any moment: birecumstance 
may arise in which foreign help may be cut off whether 
we sottie or not. Is i¢ not better we are prepared 
for the day rather than that the day tm should find 


us unprepared, 


Those who hola this view also f:el that this - 
stage will only be temporary and that ‘there is some tl ing 
in Christianity which calls for the constant tity oi 
the natiom of the earth in international experiments. 
Even if we may not neca the foreign missionary, yet peed 
Lag On dt ¢ Shristion spirit to sock larger visibly 
expressed in India. - Asty ams aré indispensable. 
| As. hgramg are small group experiments to realise an 
' ideal. Rabendranath Tagore Ashram at Bohlpur ana 
Mahatma Gandhis Ashram at Saburmatit are conspicuous 
examples. Both of them not only attract /fmrsiguaxsxx 
but also welcome\ foreigners 
who come in the right. spirit.) WeeChristian Church too 
will express itself more and more in Ashram life. There 
is’ Christian Astr an at Tirupatur and another in Poona. 
‘In both the Indian and the lite together 
work out an ideal.) Such a need, expressive amd the 
perffa1 aspirations aha Indian culture and Christian 
spirit =o not dependant an mutations of temporal life 
or vissititudes of political or social existence indi- 


cate a field of work for Young men who are in search 
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him. In spiritual and Christian life we have so little 
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anothere, gifts 


ake high adventure in Christian life. TPinaian 
Church does not want missionaries, to teach, to -- 
eivilise or to vate or to organise her, ‘We do not 
want them te come to ue in pity or in charity as a 
higher people to a lower people. ‘India Wants neither 
poditical nor spiritual bosses or penefactom The 
sooner the young men in Ameria realise this, the. - 
better for our maxdjmak cordial relations. But India 
wants co-workers and qectkes, who will stand side by 
side weet her in the common task of establishing the 
Kingdom of God. In culture and civilisation we feel 
the Weiler. needs to learn from us as much as we from 


rere. 


East or West, that we dare not pretend one to give to 


But above @xkm and benefactions, charityes- 
and sOlicitude and fellowship and friendship, is the 
great adventure of the Kiagdom of God, the romance of 
capturing a new creative power to build a new heaven 
and new earth. This adventure knows no 
of nationalisges or civilisations. To So who are -- 
prepared to adventure forth with us, in the nae of 
Christ, India ia both true need and welcome. Let 
Aacrican Young realise the nature of this new call 


pefore they come to US. 
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&20 Montgomery St., 
EPiPORIAL Ler! 
3.1620 . 


14 Beacon St., | | 


Boston,iiass. 
My Dear Mr | 
am afraid that my wife and I have 


made the writing of biographical notes about our life in India too hard 
a job. JI am sending now what I myself nave written but my wife ls 
still struggling to write about herself. I told her yesterday that I 
had taken the cream from her experiences there and had left her the 
skimmed milk,and she thinks that that is about right. I know that we 
are writing a great deal too much,for if you should ever use all that 
we are writing it would take a half of a llissionary Herald,ana that 
would never dao. | 

The picture that have of us,that you referred to aS a dandy, 
was taken at liountain Xest in August 1927. & year ago we put into 
the Board's hands copies of photographs of\Burselves taken by Purdy, 
that are very good we think,but you can use your judgment in selecting 
the ones that will suit your purpose best,whenever the time comes. 

I am sending with my sketches copies of the farewell addresses 
that were read when we left Indlia,as an expression of the opinion of 
the people about us. Such addresses sometimes show little insight 
into one's life ana purpose and are not. very reliable, but these seem 
to me to be pretty fair. 

there are three things that seem to me to be accountable for any 
success that I have had aS a Missionary;they are as follows. 

l.the prayers and the influence of my maternal grandmother. 
<.l1 was brought up to read the Bible regularly from my childhood, 
é custom which has not failed me in all the years since then. 
5.The "blessing" that I received in 1897 revealed to me much more 
clearly the place and the significance of the cross of Christ in 
God's plan of redemption. | 

In anything that you may print about me at any time please refer 
to these three things,for my Christian life and what has grown out of 
it,hangs on those three things. 

I know of nothing more that I need to write about now. When my 
wife finishes her remarks about herself,and afterwards about me,l will 
send them along at once. 


Very sincerely 


I want to quote the remark made by one of our hindu boy converts 
in a recent letter. It shows how he feels after two years have passed-. 
"If I were a fly I would fly to America and stick on your face." fhe 
remarks of other boys show a deep and abiding affection. 
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kexteBiogrephical Notes 
of irs.Elwood's lLiissionary Life in India,189< tO 1926 inclusive. 


Our only chila was born in 1894 and she died auring our first 
furlough in 190<. About the time of our return to India,auring a fare- 
well address in our home church,my wife said that since God haa taken 
from her arms ena her care her only child,she would now give that love 
and care to the needy and destitute children in our field in Inaie. 

The land is full of such and it was not long before she was writing to 
friends about needy ones whom she had seen. Her writing enlisted the 
interest and sympathy of friends at home,so that not onl) those who 
received the letters gave money,but also others who heard the letters 
read. In this way her “family"of needy children,orphan,half orphan, 
and destitute,began to grow,anda thus a bond was made between those who 
could love and give here and those who could love and receive there. 
through her letters elso the Inala and Armenia Relief Association began 
the support of some children. irs.ilwood's pen made very vivid the 
hopeless condition of the needy chilaren without help ana her family 
kept growing. 

Classed among the needy ones were Hinau converts,vooth boys and 
girls,and those who wishea to become Christians but coula not do so at 
nome because of opposition. Her femily grew until,at the time of our 
departure from iIndia,it numbered seventy to whom she was "mother" ana 
ea far better mother than theirs'coula ever have been. 

In the nearly twenty-five years that she was doing this work a4 
large number of children,otherwise without a ray of hope for a Chris- 
tian education,and a means of getting a sure and satisfactory livell- 
hood,have been helped. I1t has meant arduous work and much prayer, and 
God has abundantly blessed her efforts and rewardea her faith and 
eratified her desire. Children who knew not God have come to know and 
love and serve him. Wany are now engagea in the Lora's work in teach- 
ing and instructing others. ‘Several have started homes of their own. 
One,a Hindu convert,is just finishing his last year in College,and he 
will begin his theological studies,with the expectation of being a min- 
ister. Others,still in the Boarding school,have chosen the ministry 
as their life work,eand they will fill a noble place in the Indien 
Church. 

ohe has elways felt that those who are receiving much nelp should 
also be taught to help themselves. But the Indian chila has no way | 
of helping himself while in school. Therefore iirs.ijlwood started the 
grass mat weavimg inaustry in the Boarding school. A piece of grass 
matting is the bea of South indien people. oshe secured a ohammedan 
instructor who sold her a loom,taught the children how to sortthe 
grass,aye it,and weave mats with beautiful designs. Gradually the | 
industry grew until there were forty looms,end after great labor a book 
of beautiful designs was made,with complete directions for making mats 
according to those designs. The children were taught to make fiber 
from aloe leaves,to spin thread,to set up their looms and to make mats. 
Some became very skilful and became instructors of others. fhus all t 
the children were taught a useful industry by which they coula support 
themselves if need be,and what they produced helped to pay their expen- 
ses. 

Most of our more important schools were very poorly housed,and she 
set the needs of these schools before thé. Boards and before private ©: 
friends. Gradually,funds for large,adequate builaings tor these schools 
were raised,viz.,at Palni,the West Car St.Hindu Girls' school,ena the 
Hindu Boys' school. At Dindigul,the Central school for Hindu boys, 
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the Sophia Chester school for Hindu girls,and the Boarding school. 
The school building for hinau boys,at Palni,was opened.in October 1927, 
the Sophia Chester school was opened just as we left India,end the 
Recitation Hall of the Boarding school at Dindigul was opened in Au- 
gust 1928. There are funds in hand for dormitories for the Boarding 
school,for the Central Boys' school and for the West Car 5St,school . 

| Through her letters and the cooperation of friends she has given 
much aid in providing some of the congregations with good places of 


worship. the Nochi-odai-patti congregation was worshipping in a thatched | 


building too small for their use. she secured a good aonation for 


them which inspired the congregation to give and to work,ena they have | 


built a handsome and substantiel church. 

At Puga-ilai-patti,ae pastorate center,the church was smali and un- 
satisfactory. A generous aonation,securea entirely through correspon- 
dence,stirred up the people to very sacrificial giving and working, . 

' pastor and people often working till mianight digging and drawing stone, 
end the result is a church that they may well be proud of. ‘The hadura 
Church Building Society made a grant also,so that the people were able 
to bear their heavy load. ‘the gift that lrs.uilwood gave set many 
hands and minds working and the church dedicatea shortly after the New 
Year is far finer than the peopde had any expectation of having. 

At Kanniveadi,another pastorate center,another church like the one 
just spoken of,will soon be begun,with funds in large part raised by 
her; and there 1s money for two other smaller churches to be erected 
in other villages. 

Mirs.iilwood has had several very serious periods of ilmess,when she 
came near the boundary of earthly life,but she has recovered from them 
ina remarkable manner. And always, before full strength hada returned, 
she wes busy from day to day at her desk,writing for many hours in pe- 
half of schools,orphans ,churches,and many other things. she spent most 
of her leisure hours thus. ohe was interested heart and soul ana 
hands in the work that she founa to ao. For years she has continuea 
at her work though most of the time in pain. She has almost always 
lookea the picture of health ana has had a cheerful and smiling face 
even though in pain. ohe has not allowed life's handicaps to stand 
in her way. She bore her handicaps and aid her work despite them. 

On a visit to one of the great cotton mills of itadras she saw de- 
fective goods being sold at very reasonable prices. Knowing that the 
poor Christian people often had to pay exorbitant prices for their 
goods,she thought of the plan of buying those defective goods in large 
guentities end selling them at e slight profit,thus making a saving — 
to the people of about thirty per cent. ohe nad large bales of blan- 
kets sent to some of our Hindu converts studying in higher institu- 
tions ,which they readily sola to other students,ana thus they made a 
tittle pocket money. Bales of perfect goods were also bought ana sold 
at a saving to Christians. No records were kept of the thousands of 
blankets sold,nor of the many thousands of yards of costings and shirt- 
ings and towels disposed of. fhe Christians were grateful for this 
effort in their behalf. Of course,this enterprise adued to lirs.xl- 
wood's duties,but she felt it to be worth while,and there was no fi- 
nanclal loss but rather gain,which was put in the Orphan Fund. 

ohe had a good working knowledge of the tamil language. In the 
very first year she had to use Yamil if she wished to talk with women, 
end all through the years she was able to communicate with the people. 
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She has had to put her hana to many kinds ef duties,as sometimes, 
in addition to her own work,she had to oversee workmen,-carpenters ,ma- 
sons,&c.,and direct the affairs of the office. But she was equal to all 
these things. 

she ascribes much of her success in raising money for bad Det hairs | 
and for her needy children to przeyer,for she has believed ana proved 
that God is e prayer hearing and a prayer answering God. 

Faith ana works,prayer ana writing ,comipanied together in her life. 
What she succeeded in doing was not apart from God,but through his use 
of her gifts. She aesked;he gave. She worked;he sustained. "Out of: 
weekness made strong"is certainly eapplicable to her. | 
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Autebiographical sketches of wa | 
Life of W.P.blwooa. 


From the time I was eight or ten years old the desire to be a mis- 
sionary lay deep in my mind,and many things contributed to develop 
the desire into a purpose to be one. sut the way aia not open easily 
for me to become a missionary ,for years of study were required ana lI 
did not have the money. HKowever,in due time God opened the wey and 
cared for me during the years of preparation. | 

I graduated from Ripon College,Wisconsin,in 1368,ana from Union 
seminary,N.Y.,in 1891. shortly before the close of my demi nary 
course Dr.Clark informed me of my and my fiance's appointment to the 
liadura liission,which was very gratifying to us both,because India was 
the lana of my iove from childhood,anda she had an uncle in the telugu 
liission there. 

Il was ordained on Bent. 8th.189l,and was married on the 1l7th.of the 
same month. We sailed for india on Nov. lith. end arrived there on 
Jan.4th.189<. 

We arrived in Madura on June Uth. the day before Wiwetth Mecting be- 
gan,during which we were appointed to Palni,the most remote from iad- 
ure of all the Mission stations,and we went there in June to begin our 
experience and service as missionaries. 

Our furlough came ten years later in 190< and in the letter part. 
of 1905 we again took up our residence in ralni,and lived there till t 
the end of 1906. In Jan.1907 we were appointed to Dindigul and lived — 
there till July 1911 when we took our next furlough. At the ena of 
1912 we again went to Palni to live but returned to Dindigul in 1915, 
and remained there ,except for an intervening furlough,until the end 
of 1926,when we left for home permanently, neveng almost completed 35 
years of service. 

Palni is an inlend town and was then o5 miles from our nearest 
relilway stetion,at Dindigul,ana nine hours' distant by bullock cart 
from our nearest white neighbors. It was then a town of 17000 people, 
and has for centuries been a place of pilgrimage because.of its smporr 
tant temples. 

fhe bungalow had not been occupied by a missionary for a number of. 
years,servants' houses built of earth had disappeareda;the Boarding 
school buildings were in bad repair;end there was no roof on the church, 
For several years there had been no Boarding school and the Christian 
children throughout the station,with the exception of a very few, were: 
not being educated,and were not receiving instruction that would fit 
them to live Christian lives and to engage in service for Christ. Kom 
Household servants wher living in the Boarding school buildings, because 
there was nowhere else for them to live. | 

A friend gave us as our first aonation a sum of money for rebuild- 
ing servants' houses,as there was no Board money for this purpose,and 
when they were built the Boarding school buildings were repaired and 
a school..started. This was quite an event for us as well as for the 
Christlien community of Palni station. Investment in young life is the 
best possible investment and we immediately began to invest our lives | 
in the children who gathered in our school. As long as we were in Palnj 
the school continued,and when we were transferred to Dindigul the chil- 
aren were also transferred there. For several years this school was 
the banner school among the Mission Boarding schools in Bible study. 
the attendance increased to 60 or 70,anda all children of suiteble age 


became church members. Several hundred children received a Christian 
2in3 : itting a life work there. ‘the school was under | 
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Mrs.Klwood's supervision,ana the staff of teachers was fine in Chris- 
tian cherecter. 

The walls of the church had been standing for several years with- 
out a roof,as the thrust of the roof first put on was pressing out the 
walls. A new roof of a different type was erected, ana the Christians 
could again feel some self-respect. 

The English school for high caste Hindu boys was held in a small 
native house with thatched sheds in front and at the rear,ana the at- 
tendance was ebout forty. One night the shed at the rear was burned 
and the whole school practically destroyed. it was removed ana replaced 
with a new building through the aid of «a friend at home. For thirty 
years that simple building,s0O. by 40 ft.in size was filled with boys, 
sometimes as many as 150 being in attendance; but provision had to be m 
made for a new building which was erected in 1927 ana dedicated in Oct. 
of that year, the gift,with the site,of personal friends. 

This is a fine and. beautiful puilaing and is said to be the finest 
primary school building in the hiadura Church Council. It cost between 
five and six thousand aollars end is an ornament to the town. 

In the middle of the first term of service God blessed me through 
his Holy Spirit,and there resulted,a clearer understanding of ocript- 
ure,especially of the place and significance of the cross of Uhrist in 
God's plan of redemtion;en increased interest in souls;a far deeper 
love for Hindu boys,and a yearning to win them to Christ. these re- 
sults were permanent. 

One ' result of this blessing was the establishment in the iinglish 
school of a prayer meeting for Hindu boys,which resulted in the conver- 
sion of several of them,one of whom became an evangelist. 

A second school for high caste Hindu girls was begun in Palni 
town and a building erected for it;and several new congregations or- 
ganized and places of worship built for them,as well as new churches 
for older congregations. 

iy chief work was in the villages of the station,in the congrega-. 
tions and schools,and I also made many evangelistic tours in Hindu vil- 
leges. iy wife had charge of the schools forHindu girls,the Boarding 
school,and the Bible Women's work,and sometimes also she toured with 
me in the villages. 

dks—i—_seia,We lived half our missionary life in Dindigul. This is 
a town of 50000 on the railway connecting hiadras with the south. 

For a period of years my wife and I were the only American Board 
missionaries in the North Local Council,that is,what formerly con- 
prised Dindigul and Palni stations,ana we feel that we were fortunate 
in having our homes in this one field during our years of service. 

In this field there are approximately 1500 square miles and 1800 
Villages and hamlets. The population is 600,000. At present there are 
in this field connected with the Amer.Board,four churches with pastors, 
comprising 56 congregations,o700 Christians,438 schools and «600 pupils, 
and 125 Christian workers. Much of the time while resident in Dindi- 
gul,all this work was under my supervision,in association with the pas- 
tors; but for a year or two when there was only one pastor and he ind 
Dindigul town,the administration of baptism and of the Lord's Supper 
in all the congregations rested upon me. 

. The years were full of duties of many kinds,such as monthly meet- 
ings with agents,visits to village congregations, preaching and adminis- 
tering sacraments,inspection of schools,preaching tours with Christian 
workers in Hindu villages, personal work among Hindu boys,superinten- 
dance of building operations,account keeping,conferences with many peo- 
ters, correspondence with Government about schools,other 
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correspondence ministering to sick children,Bible classes with Boarding 
school children and prayer with all who wished it,and many other things. 
Only a little of that which a missionary accomplishes is visible to 
human eyes;the touch of spirit upon spirit is the essential thing. 

One of the Hindu girls' schools in Dindigul had been using for 
years a triangular building ill-suited to the uses of a school,and lirs. 
Hlwood secured funds from the W.B.M.I. for a new building on a new site 
We had the joy of opening that new building a day or so before we final- 
ly left India. 

A temporary building was also erected for the Central school for 
Hindu boys,in which £50 boys are studying , and there are funds in hana 
for &. large building to be erecte@ in the near future. 

The site for this school,comprising four and a quarter acres ona 
rocky hill,a piece of property of great value and centrally located 
in Dindigul town,was secured without cost through the help of an ing- 
lish official,a dear friend of ours. 

For years we labored to secure funds for a new Boarding school 
plant,and when we came away the corner stone of the first unit,a large 
recitation hall,was laid by Mrs.William & Strong,and some months ago 
the finished building was dedicated. ‘Yhere is enough money in hand, 
if Government building grants are secured,to erect dormitories for boys 

and for girls. 


There is also money ready for the erection of an isolation ward 
for the Boarding school. 

Many hundreds of chilaren were in our core. during the years of our 
service,in our two Boarding schools at Palni and Dindigul. When we 
took charge at Dindigul there was a school for girls and the boys were 
studying in another school,mostly Hindu. We made a separate school of 
the Hindu boys and combined the Christian boys and girls in one school. 
At that time there were fifty boarders,but when we left there were 175. 

I have always loved boys and from the time of my “blessing” I more 
earnestly sought to win them to Christ. some who accepted the Lord 
Jesus as their Saviour will be made manifest in the great day of the 
Lord. But 1 have always felt an especial interest in Hindu boys,who, 
convinced that Christ is the true God,have desired to become Christians. 
The Boarding school has always had an open door for such,and a very 
large proportion of those received became Christians. tsome,both boys 
and girls,have had remarkable experiences. 

During the last few years I gave up my evenings to any boys,who, 
after their lessons were learned,wished for Bible instruction and 
prayer. They would come to the veranda;Iiceased what I was doing and | 
called them into the office and there sat down with them,talked about 
the Lord Jesus,and prayed with them. iiany a time I would go with them 
into the ofiice thoroughly weary and come out rested and refreshed. 
the number that would come would vary from one to fifteen and always 
every one prayed. ‘Yhe office became God's mercy seat and the place 
where he manifested his presence and gave his blessing. souls were 
knit to God there. A prominent Brahmin pastor of Madras after seeing 
this work said that it was unique and that he had not seen any thing 
of the kind before. 

Also during the last few years 1 had a Bible class with Boarding 
school children on Sunday evenings on the bungalow veranda. ‘The class 
was more often with Hindu boys,of whom there were many in the school; 
sometimes for young church members,both boys and girls,sometimes for | 
girls alone. These occasions were much blessed to the children. Decis~ 
ions for Christ were made there,decisions that brought trouble and suf- 
fering to some of those that decided,because of opposition at home. 

One such decision of a boy only eleven years old brought ostracism anda 
forsaking by those who should have loved him; but because of his stead 
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even through suffering ,his people are turning to God,and through them 
ten families are asking to become Christians. ‘this boy said in one 

of his letters to me,4verhaps a congregation will be started through 
me. Who can hinder a small beginning? “ This boy and four others in 
the school have definitely chosen the ministry as a" life work,and | 
four of the five are Hindu converts. 

After I got my Ford car I frequently went to Hindu villages on 
weekday afternoons,with a teacher or two and some boys who were really 
Christians. The object was two-fold,-to preach the gospel to the villa- 
gers,and to give the boys practice in preaching. Several boys about 
fourteen years of age soon developed into very good preachers,and 
could easily hold an audience of Hindus while they fearlessly pro- 
claimed. Christ as their own Saviour,as well as the Saviour of all. 
Those boys who have chosen the ministry as their life work are earnest- 
ly looking forward to several years of study so that they may be fully 
prepared for their work. I felt that this shaping of the boys' lives 
was very important,and now that I am separated from them,I am contin- 
uing the work by means of letters. 

iy experiences with the children during my later years in india 
were certainly the sweetest of all in my missionary life,ana 1 feel 
that they were the most profitable years. And when the shores of 
India faded from our view as we departed from the lana of our love, 
the bond that held us the strongest,was the bond of love with the 


dear children we had left behind. 
Match 22. 24. 
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I first met Elwood St. Patrick's Day, 1391, at Union 
Theological Seminary the year he graduated there and the year we 
started for India, He was then, as always since, tall and ruddy and 
well-kept. He was not then married, Sut was overcome with a sense of 
his marvelous good fortune in winnings the neue and hand of charming, 
netite Miss Agnes Munro. 

They were married, I think it was Sentember 15, the day of 
that season's Candidates' Meeting which was held at No. 1 Somerset 
Street, under the patriarchal leadershin of Dr. N. G. Clark. So the 
were not there. 

| As I sailed before them and made my way across Kurope on a 
bicycle, we did not meet after the Pittsfield meeting until I boarded 


the SS Mombassa at Nanles, December 12. =Rev. and Vrs. J. P. Jones 


and four children were also returning from their first furlough. 


Elwood, from the very first, was a fine nhotogranher. His 


love of order and method, his carefulness for details, all combined 

to keep him from easy, slapn-dash, careless work. He had. a really fine 
camera and from the first did excellent work. He has a good eye for. 
comnosition. 

We not only went out on the same shin and had the same, 
never-to-be-forgotten experiences in landing at Nadras. We had, 
together, the strange, all night and half-a-day journey by a strange 
sort of railway carriage, and the same cordially critical welcome at 
Madura. There was also a further bond of sympathy between us: they 
were supremely happy together, and thereby, by contrast, could better 
aporeciate the loneliness of the single chap; and they snowed it 


frankly in many kindly ways. 
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I had been under anpointment for over two years. and had 
expected to go out married, Dr. Edward Chester at Dindigul had been | 
in charge of vacant Palani and had demanded “the Holtons" as his 
assistants; and they were so designated. But when we arrived he 
wanted no bachelor and vromntly claimed, and got, the HElwoods. For 
nearly two-years I had been looking forward to Palani as my future 
home: so I felt defrauded. And, as it was the most distant corner 
of the Mission, thirty-six miles from the railway at Dindigal, the 
Elwoods were rather rueful at the vlunge into the jungle! But: no 
one thought of complaining. I sent out only nineteen ni lew: to 
Melur, recently vacated by the Guttersons. 

Being a single man and having the only bicycle in the 
‘Mission, l was free to snend week-ends in the hosvitable homes of the 
Mission: and it was not long before I had found my way out and up to 
Palani, - beautiful for situation, not far from the northern foot of 
the grand Palani Range. The welcome accorded me by the lonely couple | 
was almost pathetic in its revelation of isolation. In those days 
there was little through traffic. Dr. Chester used to come out once 
a month to vay the agents and inspect their work. And he used to 
urge the Elwoods often to visit his always open home in Dindigul. But 
even with changes of bullocks posted along the road, and the Doctor's 
spring cart, those narched, dusty thirty-six miles were not lightly 
to be undertaken. During the first nine years not many more than the 
regular routine trins of four times a year were taken. Then there was 
the bond of our entering together on the etudy of a peculiarly aiffi- 
cult language, each blazing his own trail as to method; with nothing 
of the Mission and inter-Mission help later accorded by the Language 
School. 
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Mrs. Henry Lincoln Bailey, now of Longmeadow, Vass., had 
spent a part of a year at 3attalagundu, which, compared with remote 
Palani and little visited Melur, was almost suburban. She was often 
as saying: "When the get to Heaven, I for one 
shall be ready to take a back seat for the outstation at dnt ealekee 
to have the front ones!" In the cays of bullock carts it was a 
lonely life. 

On the Hills the first season after we landed we roomed near 
each other and ned our meals at the Washburns' table, and so deepened 
our intimacy and mutual regard. The second Hill season was marred by 
Mre. Elwood's long and very ihentees iliness; when, for a long time, 
it seemed we might lose her. Later came wee Marion to the Elwoods 
and her long and serious illness, mach of it in the lonely home far 
from any doctor. 

After our marriage, three years after theirs, we were moved 
even further away to Manamadura, thirty miles down the river from 
Vadura, which was our nearest railway station. Yet we managed to 
exchange visits at least once, even though it meant at our home fording 
a swollen river by means of a chair on four men's shoulders and getting 
thoroushly wet at that. 

The Elwoods' whole thirty-five years of service anti syent 
in only tno. whe tions Palani and Dindigul, - some of the time caring 
for Palani from Dindigul. This gave them the great joy and privilege 
of continuity of effort, and appreciation of growth and development, 
and intimate acquaintance with the agents, congregations and generations 
of school children. 

They were always deeply interested in their children, both in 
the boarding and town and village day schools, among which they both 


freely toured. Mr. Elwood always had a very happy way of winning the 
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confidence and affection of the children, especially of the boys. 

His love of music and his unusual skill in playing the 
cabinet organ were of very great heln among the wusic<lévine ‘hibits: 

He early realized the truth’ of the Master's saying, “The 
seed is the word,* and was diligent both in teaching the Bible and in 
getting it into the hands and homes of the peonle. Ye tried to 
nonularize the rénir as and systematic reading of the Bible by trans- 
lating Robert MeCheyne's Bible-reading course, whereby the whole would 
be read through in a year. He had it printed and distributed it 
freely. Others got supplies from him for use in their stations. 

Besides his avocations of photography and music, Mr. Elwood 
became suite ah amateur botanist. He was ever interested in flowers 
and in bringing in from the Hills strange plants. I think he wis the 
first to domesticate the beautiful and very ornamental little cycus 
palms that grow abundantly on the lower slopes of the Palani and 
Sirumalai anges. 

Grave and serious of mien, Nr. Elwood was no s$tue nor 
relater of funny stories. But he had a keen sense of humor and his 
Slow, quiet smile readily rewarded the persiflage of others. 

At Dindizul the Elwoods always nobly maintained the Chester 
tradition of hosnitality: both for transients breaking a journey to 
or from Palani: and, as well, for those who needed a change from a 
lower level or too pressing work at other stations. The big, high 
walled bungalow is well sunplied with cool, breezy rooms, and many a 
convalescent from fever or other illness has found welcome rest and 
renewal of strength there. 

The Elwoods were, in the nature of the case, district mis- 
Sionaries, with nothing of institutional or departmental work: save 


as they strove, lonz and earmestly, to raise the boarding schools of 
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the Mission into a department by themselves, with a unity of purposes, 
standards and methods, and an adequacy of equipment. For several 
years Mr. Elwood was Chairman of the Mission's Committee on Boarding 
Schools. 

In all his work Mr. Elwood was loyally and ably seconded by 
his energetic, deadly-in-earnest, Scotch wife. she has ever been a 
help and an insviration to him, as she has been singleonindes and 
indefatizable in developing all lines of their work. Indeed, it was 
her energy and persistence that got the grass mat weaving industry 
fairly a going concern in the Dindigul Boarding Schoel axainat the 
inertia of staff, puniis and parents in a land where manual labor is 
recarded as decréling or at least a thing to be escaped if possible. 


Progress in industrial education is usually as smooth and easy as - 


dragzing a cat by the tail across a carpet. 

‘One of my most treasured memories of Blwood is that of my 
frequent halts over-night at Dinéigul during the five years we were Z 
their next-door neighbors at Palani. At eight o'clock sane evening, 
either before or after family evening ieee. he would quietly step 
into his study, just off the drawing room. Soon we would hear the low 
tones of his voice and the higher treble of hal f a dozen or more of. 
school-boy voices, as they read a Tew eavese of Scripture, talk over 
their meaning, and then he and they, in turn, would engage in prayer. 
A service that has no record in statistics and annual reports, but 
the results of which will be found recorded in Heaven by the souls 


thereby brought into vital contact with God. 
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The Kev. J. 8. Chander, DD. 11 1930 


REF'D TO 
ANS 


A Servant of India. 


(By Dr. A. J. Saunders.) 

Speaking for hims®bf and for many others also Rudyard 

Kipling once wrote: “If you've heard the East a’ calling, 
You won't ever heed augh t else." This is true in a remark- 
able sense in the vhandl er the nev. Je Ss Chandler 
is himself a son of a missionary in the liadura District, and 
two daughters are continuing his work in +naLe, three genera- 
tions, contributing 140 years of service to South India. Jonn 
Se Chandler was born in Madura, South india, April 12, 1849. 
From 1863 for the next ten years until he returned to Madura 
aS kB a regular missionary of the American Board he was 


receiving his education in New Haven, Conn., first at the 


Hopkins Grammar school , th en in Yale University and the Yale 
Divinity School. Young Chandler was a member of the 1870 | 
Class, which produced such well-known men as: Dwight Ss 
Learned of Kyoto, Baward S of Bombay and Dr. William 
Welch of Baltimore, 0.S.A., who probably became the most 
famous of the class. Fortunate were those young men who had 
the privilege of sitting at the feet of some of America’s 
foremost teachers of the day: Theodore Wolsey, Noah Porter, 
Timothy Dwight, Cyrus Northrop, James Dana and James Hadley. | 
Late in the year 1873 ir. and Mrs. Chandler arrived at. 


Madras; taking train they reached Trichinopoly by way of 


Krode. From that place the journey had to be continued by 
bullock handy (fia elur to liadura. The first ten years of 
seivice were spent in the Battalagunda Station. Of that 
period Dr. Chandler has written: “The work that loomed largest 
in all our minds was that of the two boarding schools, one for 
boys. and one for girls. The Station was compact , and the 
bungalow near the centre. So Il naturally fell into the plan 


of working at home with the schools and the studying of Tamil | 


through the week; 


and s 
Pending Sundays among the congrega- 
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tions. At the end of every month the workers had Lessons to 
recite when they brought in their monthly accounts. Reports 
were made concerning the work done, plans were made for the 


coming month, and so in that way was the work supervised and 


carried on throughout the year." ir. Chandler took a deep — 
interest in cultivating Indian music; he was the one to organ- 
ise sacred concerts in Tamil which have continued a feature of 4 
the September meetings down to the present day. The fame of 
these concerts reached the Americen Ceylon liission at Jaffna, 
ang ix. Chandler by special request made two visits to Jaffna 
to conduct sacred concerts in Tamil in the Churches there. In 
1876 came the great famine that devastated the land for that 
and the following years. Officials and missionaries worked 
ties in committees and in distributing rice 
and money. Mr. Chandler had sixty villages allotted to him 
in which distributions were made end care exercised. It was 
harrowing work, and in the end brought on a breakdown in health, 
necessitating a sea-trip to recuperate. ae 

In the second term of service the Chandlers were appointed 
to hadure City where kr. Chandler was in charge of the work 
of the city churches and also of the villages near by. This 
appointment lasted for moire than twenty years during part of 
Which Mir. Chandler was mission treasurer, and held other 
important administrative posts. In 1884 the Mission celebrated 
itsJubilee, and it was a time of great rejoicing and thanks= 
giving. The Christian community had grown to include 11,500 


of whom 2,900 were church members; there were 18 ordained 


Indian ministers, and 5,000 pupils in the schods. 1909 was 
the Diamond Judilee year of the Mission. Lne new sul 
grounds on the north side of the Vaigai River lent themselYes © 
as an appropriate site fot tues the occasion, and the dedicasio 
of the college main building fitted in well with the other 


functions of the celebration. kr. Ynandler regarded it an 


unusual privilege to be the Chairman of the special committees 
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for the arrangements on both of these important occasions. 
One feature of the Diamond Jubilee programme was the 
collection and sending to the American Boara in Boston a 
thankoffering of "5 gold sovereigns. 
Missionaries in every country have taken a te part in 
reducing the spoken Language of the re to writing, and 


then providing those languages with giammers , dictionaries, 


and other necessary books of reference and use. The 
standard Tamil -ictionary for more than half a century was the 
well-known Wihslow's but now it was thought by many that the 
times recuired a revision of that work or a new one. In 
1911 Mr. Chand} er proposed to the Madras Government that the 
Government itself undertake the enterprise, but to entrust 
the actual work to a committee representing five bodies . 

the Government, Jniversity, Madura Tamil Sangam, Board of 
Tamil Christian Literature and the mi ssionari es of Jaffa 

in Ceylon. This proposal was accepted and the committee 
appointed, and Mr. Chandler was elected to the editorship 

of the new Lexicon. The work began in Madura in January 
1913. A visit was made to Jaffna for the.study of 3,000 
provincial eeras peculiar to that locality. Another trip 
was taken to Peiban to study the nautical terms used by the 
Sailors of the small native craft plying along the Coast and 
the pilots at that port. In 1915 the Lexicon office was 
removed to Madras, and that was the scene and nature of the 
work of both lr. and irs. Chandler until 1921. By that time 
cards for 81,000 words averaging two mearéngs to a word had 
been written and placed on the Bex shelves,and the work of 
printing began. The syndicate of the Jniversity had charge 
of the printing of the Lexicon, and were making changes in 
the managements which would inevitably prolong the work. | 
Mr. Chandler was then 72 years of age, and felt that he 

could not continue in this very exacting work; accordingly y 


with the beginning of 1922 he resigned and returned to 
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Kiadur a. A little later the Chandlers proceeded on their 
fifth furlough to America. One of the most deserved degrees 
gourkx conferred by Yale Jniversi ty at its Commencement in 
June, 1923, was the granting of the Doctorate of Divinity to 
John 5. Chandler, who had completed fifty years of strenuous © 
and highly successful wa service in South India. 

some year's ago the vovernment of inate presented Dr. 
Chandler with the Kaiser-i-Hind medal in recognition of his 
Long and faithful public service. te 

netu ming to India for a sixth term of work Dr. and lirs. 
Chandler travelled by way of China in order to study the 
famous Language schools of Nanking and Peking. On arrival 
at liadura Dr. Chandler was appointed to be the Director of the 
Kodaikanal Tamil Kamgug Language School. Three happy years 
have now been spent in that work, and in addition Dr. Chandler 
is serving on the Executive Committee of the Revision of the 
Tamil EFible. And so at the end of 1927 Dr. Chandler has asked 
to be allowed to retire. He is 78 years of age, has completed 
54 years of service in South India and is beloved and honoured! 
by a@ @kx large circle of friends, truly a wonderful, record. : 


His own conclusion of the matter is: 


"Thus far hath the Lord led us on, and we wait for Him 


to direct our steps into the future." 


‘ 


WHO WERE THE FIRST MISSIONARIES TO SAIL FROM 
THE UNITED STATES TO INDIA ? 


How many readers of the Missionary Herald _ cen answer this question? 


One person in trying to do s6 found that investigation led to an 
unexpected result. Some books seemed to put the Judsons and Newells 
first,as they sailed from Salem February £9; 2012. Lost statements, 
however save one day's precedence to Messrs. Rive, and Nott, 
together with Mrs Nott, who were said to have sailed from thiladelphia 
February 138. Here was a chance for debate upon the meaning of 

"from the United States." ‘The Philadelphia would probably 

be slow in going down oe niver and would still have to 
cross Delaware Bay before getting out of United States waters; while 
from Salem, with the "favorable breeze" ‘said to have been olowing, 


only a short time would be required for getting beyond the three-mile 


limit. Moreover, the volume on India in Dr. Anderson's histories of 
the American Board's missions ( page 7 ) says that the Philadelphia ~ 
party sailed February 28. This is shown to be an error of the 

author i tke printer, by two letters from Kev. Gordon Hall that 


appeared in the Panoplist for April, 1812. One of these states that 


on the morning of February 18 he and his companions “left Philadelphia 


ie eet he whither the ship had previously gone," and that they 
were detained there until February 20, when they sailed to Port 
Penn and were held back there until February 22. The second letter, 
dated February 24 and sent back by the pilot, was written *petween 
the capes in Delaware Bay," for contrary winds on February <5 had 
obliged the ship to return for a while to Port Penn. : 

This settles the Question so far as missionaries of the American 
Board are concerned; but the investigator happened’ to open a volume 


of the Baptist Missionary Magazine, published in Boston, whose | 
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First Missionaries sailing to India 2 


number satel May, 1804, has a letter from New York, dated May <1, that 
tells of the arrival in that city of NMegssrs. ardon, lioore, Rowe, and 
Biss with their wives, all missionaries of the saptist Missionary 
Society ( England ), who, being unable to get direct passage to inala, 
had come to take a boat going from America to that country. They were 
to sail a few days after the letter was written. 

Unless, which seems unlikely, otherclaimants for the honor are found, 
these linglish Baptists were the first missionaries to sail from an 
American port to India. mere nor Americans, they 
deserve mention in the history of the foreign missionary movement in 
this country; for, while waiting for their boat to sail, they made 
many addresses in the churches and thus did much to ‘uidken the 
MAR interest, which at this time was leaaing to the organization 
of a number of societies eat. { while primarily engaged in home 
missions, expressed in their constitutions and other publications the 


hope that in time they could extend their efforts to foreign lands. 
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. 


Hiitor of the Missionary Herkalc, 
Boston jiass. | 
Dear Siri- 


A recent trip with D 


Malabar coast with two days travel on its Back«Waters has been 

a great delight. At Trivandrum we were pay guests in The Church 

of England Zerlana Mission, where Miss Beaumont is in charge since 
many years, I want to give your readers some idea of the re- 
markable school we found here. To me it is remarkable from two 
points of view. ist. Because Hindu families send their girls to a 
school they know to be strictly Christian.This feature however is 
not individually characteristic of this particular school, for 
there are many such throughout India now, ---Capron Hall in Madura 


has three such sub schools wnder its jurisdiction, I shall write eo 


of these later,.---But The Church of England Zenana Mission School 


is individually remarkable in its 8nd. remarkable point because | 

it has had the patronage of The Maha Rajahs of Travancore since its 
beginning 64 yrs. ago. The story of its beginning is as follows: 
The late Miss Blandford was a pionecr worker in charge of the Mis - 
Sion fer women in Thivandrum . She had the courage in 1864 to ask 
The lfaha Rajah to give her a place where she might open a cheek ac 
for Hindu Girls, Bhe Highness. turned her request over, and referr- 
ed her to his Private Secretary, The Dewan, The latter was not — 
particularly against Missionaries in his thought so he listened to | 
Miss Blandforda's regues+- appeal and replied "There is that old pa 


palace which no one has occupied since a hundred years ago because 


its haunted, 
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You Missionaries are not afraid of Ghosts, yuu can start your 
first vupila were the good Dewan s{Sir lMahaceva Rao} own 


and niece with two little Nair: girls . There 2re now 49d pupils on @hR 


Cc 


he BAllse anc where as it began 28 a school for high cnilc.en 


mained under the patronage of th ucceassive Naha Rajah's of Trav~ 
ancore it Bas on occasions bs IIE; 


Ihe good Dewan 


of the Mission School being within the Brahmin Stronghdld, The Porte, 


So he Laid his plans to oust it,’ By the Maha Ra an's exprecsed 


girl 
wish at the besinning"fhe"Fort Mis selon, Senool" was to be vaceted for 
mee 
three sik years. during the Brahmin Convention when the 
"Nambudhries” ( Yricstly woulc some in bhousand? vo Ira 
ancrum to pray by the Temple ‘Yank cae the prosperity and Lone Life 
of Hishness This convention being held ai ter the 
ney srims Minister's Jurisdiction nad begun, he refusce to reaunis 
«iss Blandford and her school to the old Palace because he objected 
to Christian teaching wlthin the Sacred Fort i Liss Blanford awei ted 
tne three months in PPAyer. The Key to the Palace was refused her, 
tne Maha Rajah nad to sO On some imnortant journey. 
North of his Travancore Kingdom immedintely following the Priestly 
Brahmin conaveation and his Branain nim to visit many 
‘ set 
fenples and wake large offerings to the Gods before he should spt 
out. The Maha 2ajah the morninzs came for his Cenarture , Fe 
every thing wae ready but the brahmin priest woulc not concent to 


‘ig dighness waking the start for he said " I have seen 2 Dud ONenee 


ied , his successor was not in favey 
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One of ‘the gocs is angry wiih Highness and your life is tires tenia 
Maha ah syent some wonents in deep thou ane a8. 1t dawned 
upon iim he exelained" Oh 1 know It must be iilss Llandfora's God 
He is angry because she its being kept ous of wie Olu palace,in tue vork 
Send her she key at once and tell her she may resuue work there." 

then he went on his journey with a light heart, The xey was taken .te 
Miss Blandford as she was waiting anc iistening with a sinkxin, heart 

report of 
for waich shoulc proclaim his ceparture, 
men in 1012 the oldppalace was condemned as unsafe for farther 

occupancy His Highness, the late Maha Rajah generously and graciously 
had the preseni fine builldins erected . It was formal ly opened by Her 
Excellency ,LacdyPentiand (the former Governor wife)in 101%, the 
School has a gonthly grant from His Highness' Govermaent with special 
SYants for furniture and répaira, ine present wehool) assisvant inspece 
tresses Peceivea tieip training nere , the first crahmin and 
Velala girls to be trainec as Nurses had their early ecucation in this 
Fort iiasion school. Those girls who complete the work which this sels 


nd wish to go on for a hig Ped education 


school offer: are tnanst erred to. The Maha najah's High School for GirB 


The best pupil leaving Form fT7 each year receives a schollarship from. 


she tovernuent. tne Fort Mission School opens and. closes each Cay with 
Christian prayer. <inere is a daily Bible Lesson in all the clasecs and 
the eiris take a keen interest in it. The staff of the school consists 
(or a trained nead linster ,five arsistant masters and ten assistant 

nis tresses all pf whom with two excep tione are Profesced (bap tized: 
christians. The two are p racticall y Christians . | 


In the Compound(yard} 
Oi wie Ola palace stood an ancient shrine with many carved stone idolg 


cobeas on it and tne children were taught by their people vs worsinlp 


tucse gods. That shrine was always a grief to the Missionaries of cour 
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ouree, boo wnen tne w bul Wan is erecvéea 1t was 


vreat problem as to how it misht be done away wivh witaout glving 


offence, The Government 


Australian and xnowlng Aow 
tne Liiseionaries felt paid that he mignt be anole to set it taken 
But of him not to press the nattor lest the sussestion 
should bring down the wrath of the priests and Brahmén upon then. 
Finally the Architect said " I know I shall do! ram thie & 
foundations of the new nuilaing rignt up against it so that when ~— 
are being dug the outer wall of the shrine will tumble ini It 
happened just as he had dea the assistant Fngineer , a 
Crahain saw the shrine tunbling into ruins he volunteered to set 


ail tne snakes and images removed - Accordingly one cay the priest 
aud, 
came wi th incence and mus the sous away 


anc the altar was raized to the srounc. Notning remains to mark the 
S70 save a patch of brick work, Over the entrance to the new bullde 


ing instead of "fhe Fort Girl s SchoolZ are the letters 


indicating the wores'Church of England Zenana Mission School . 
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Christian Nurture in Our Boarding Schools, 
Two years after the arrival of American Board Missionaries in 
Madura in 1834 they founded a boarding school in Tirumangalan, and the 
next year one in Dindigul. These were 6llowed by others serving/s 


area and population about equal to Massuchusetts and Rhode Island. 


These schools aimed to give Christian nurture to converts, children ~ 
converts, orphans, a few Hindus, and to prospective workers, For nearly 
90 years literally thousands of Pastors, teachers, clerks, village 


officers, farmers and mothers have by their lives borne abundant testimony © 


to the whsdom and devotion of those who founded and fostered these schools. 
Today the “adura Church Council mansges these schools, there veing 


five of them, in Dindigul, Batlagundu, Tirumangalam, Manamadura and 


Aruppukottai. Formerly they went to the 5th grade only, eften-with-the 


Now we rely increasingly on village schools for the first years of 


study and are raising the boarding schools to the 8th grade. Recent 


gifts from friends in America, supplemented(we hope) by $5$000 grant- 


in-aid from Government, will give us buildings for a new era in these 
schools. Among the fundamental sentetbetions of these schools to. 
India we mention the following. 
1. Education of iris. These schools have played a leading roll 
in keeping the literacy among Chelation wasn relatively high. They 
have pioneered the new day that is dawning for the daughters of India. 


The who are studying today the q 
fedey 397 girls study in these schools, and/l62 former students of these 
who 


schools/are,on the rolls of Capron Hell, will render a priceless service 
to the coming generation, 

2. Reformation of Criminal. Tribes. In the interests of good citizen- 
ship Government is paying for the education of 226 children of criminal 
tribes in these schools today. Taby are sitting in our classes, at our 
looms and benches,-and at the feet of the Master too. They are being 


given a time exposure to a better way of life. 
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3. Pre-vocational training. Be it because of climate,social systen, 
religion or hook-worm,the sons of India usually prefer a literary 
education to that which fits them to work with the hands. There is a 
recognized need for a type of education that fits boys and girls to be 
useful and happy back home in their villages. For its moral effect, 
for leading up to cottage industries, and to encourage a taste for the 
trades,we are teaching boys mmd girls to make baskets, mats, cloth, 
furniture or other articles, and making increased provision for this 
pre-vocational training in our new buildings. 


4. Training of. teachers. In our normal schools in @apron Hall, 
Pasumalai and Tirumangalam there are today 103 teachers in training who 
have studied in the grades of one of these boarding schools. The 
increasing "rural bias" in the boarding schools will raise up a group 

of men and women peculiarly fitted to serve the real India - the village. 


Here in the most caste-ridden spot on the globe we believe it is 
eminently Christian for children from perhaps 25 castes to eagt, sleep 3 
play and study together for the above ends. It would be difficult to ' 
find 1012 Congregational boys and girls in America who have so intensive | 
direct religious training as our children receive in daily bible classes, 


daily chapel, services of worship sie tliat Christian Endeavor and 
Sunday School. 
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And what does it wits to maintain 56 boarders and 156 day scholars < 
It cost in 1928 $16,000. It cost parents and the Government of India 


$8000, It cost the American Board and individual friends in America 4 

about $8000, Was there ever an investment richer in dividends of human ‘ 

character, 
ame 
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DREAMS COME TRUE 
jreeme at last come true--slowly. For years and y@ays those most 


, ieesis connected with tne five elementary boarding schools of the Madura 
Wission have been dreaming about and planning for better buildings in which | 

| to house those schools. Dormitories, with little sleepers on the floors, ~ 
so crowded that when one turned over, they all had to turn vite; eel to 
be tolerated. The children will sleep on the put they must 
have more room and air. In another school, the principal travels about the 
compound on his bicycle to supervise his eight classes which meet in five 
buildings. Most of the buildings are,-well, delapitated. They would not 
be considered good cow-barns 0 America, oe they represented the best 


that the American Board could de. 


These schools are highly important, because in them the leaders of the. 
christian movement in India obtain the foundations of their education. The 
pest boys and girls from more tnan @, hundred villages and towns are being 
sent to them by self-sacrificing parents, if, perchance, they should here- | 


after be worthy to become, teachers, pastors, or at least enter some plane - | 
of life and service higher than the deadly hum drum of manual toil in other 
peoples* fields. They are truly the foundation stones of CHristian educa- 
tion in india, The schools of the villages, where tney exist, are usually | 
utterly inadequate to lay this foundation, 

in June, 1917, the marigers got together and surveyed the whole situa- 


tion. They drew plans and made estimates for new and reconstructed buildim- 
i ings for all the schools, They also included one defunct school, and one 
to be newly opened. Those were the days when missionaries and home Boards 
thought in terms of large figures, The estimates came to $150,000. New 
land and equipment was to cost another $50,000. In this way we helped to 


gwell the totals of the Inter-Church World Movement. Like other dreams 


born of that Movement, ours did not come true, 


However, our appeal made am impression. The friends in america 
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realized the need and the sopeuathy in New Hampshire and in New 


Jersey the faithful women set to work. Children of the missionaries of a 


former generation gave generously for memorials. The members of the pig, 
deputation from the Board came and saw with their own eyes. When theyre= 
' turned home they became powerful advocates of our cause. Altogether the 
freends of America have provided for these schools. A recita- 
tion hall in Dindigul has been built costing 46,70 And a girls dormitory 
has just been dedicated in aruppukoftai costeng $8000 A roomy compound 


near Ti runang#iéihal am has been bought to replace the oid one within the 


town, now far too small to accommodate the schools located there. The sale 


of this compound and the remainder of the funds in hand will meet the cost 


of the new buildings ror that. school. Still there is enough for the 


most urgent needs of the other four schaols, located in Aruppukottai, 
Batlagundu, Dindigul and Manamadura. Teachers’ houses, desks, and other 


necessary equipment must still.be provided for, but the big things are in 
sight, | | 
All of this, of course, cannot be done unless the Government of india 


The policy of the government is to Otvanas | 


aids us in the whole program ## by granting approximately one- half the cost. 
of the buildings and equipment, | 


| 
the education of Indids® millions of children by aiding private schools | 


to build their school houses and to pay their teachers, The Mission's edue-| 


cational work would be curtailed about one~half if we did not receive this. 
comstant help from the government, 
These schools had not advanced beyond the fifth grade until re- 
4 
* gently. There are eight grades in the complete elementary course in India 


as in America. At present, three of. the five schools have all eight grades 


and the other two ans—st reer add the last two grades within a year or 
two. They are also omitting the swef#é#es first two grades as fast as the 
village schools are able to prepare children for the third grade. At pre- | 


| sent, just over 1,000 children are studying ## in the schools, \uost 
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€ emphasis of “ission work in india today +* on 
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"-Reconst ruction.® If the life of the 700,000 villages of india can- 


be upliftedy all along the line, ,what hope is there for her redemption? 


He population is nearly 520,000,000, about nine-tenths of whom live in the 
villages. therefore we are striving to make these schools rural minded. 

the simple handicrafts which used to accompany the ee labors of = 
the people are becoming an important part of our curriculum. and especial- 
‘ly we seek to lay the foundations of the training of hundreds of rural seke 
schhol ‘teachers. From our schools they will go to the normal schools and 
out into a life of Christian service, This is our great opportunity to 

help in the immense task just mentioned-a task for which only the exhaustless 
spiritual resources of Christ are sufficient. en 

Even after our. schools become plainly but adequately housed, our prob- 
lems are not all solved. India's Christian chiidren mewaney come from the 
poorest classes. ‘the parents cannot pay more than one-fourth of the 


cost of the -annued upkeep-—of these# sehoois. Non-Christians wili come in 


larger numbers when we can better accommodate them. They will pay half of | 


their cost. The government will pay about one-fourth of the cost. The rest | 

still continues to be the share of abundantly blessed vhristian America. | 
Lands and buildings are only the frame-work of Our dreams. ‘the Kingdom 

of God abounding more and more in the thousands of villages in this Misgoan 


areal s the soul of our dreams. How better can we make them come true 


re buildings with the lovable and 
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Medical Service 


‘/™ Service as applied te medicine has been ene of hbhe highest ide- 
als of the Missien since it eriginated nearly a century age. The 
peeple ef the East as compared te these of the West have a great deal 
of faith in a physician and se te win the confidence of many ef eur 


illiterate as well as literate bebthgren the werk ef a physician is 
unsurpassable. 

Although the people of India have such a great deal ef respect 
for this prefession, they dare not make use of the oppertunities af- 
ferded them because of their superstitiens, certain custems and habits) 
and because ef the fear ef high charges fer treatment etc. This 
being the case,you very often find patients coming te the hospital as 

the last resert after they have tried all other methods, spent their 
last pie amd found them te have failei. In the old days Native ph- 
ysiciams were mere trusted than the Western docters; but now-a-days 
the people are beginning te understand the Western modes ef treatment 
and to adept them wherever possible. | 
| One ef the main objects ef Mission hospitals is to treat patients | 
at ag minimum # charge, 20-pesetete. Those coming emt as out-patients 
are treated free; but these treate: as in-patients are charged accord- 
ing te what they can afferd. All patients,rich and poor, are treated 
with equal care; and poor patients are net treated with “Less regard 
because they ean net pay. Sincerity, Honesty and Coenscientieus work 
is what is required in medical service ; and one who is net thus in- 
clined is net werthy of entering inte theee portals. If one is ine | 
Clined fer meney making, an honeurable preofessien in this service will | 
be impessible. | 

Psychelegy has much te de in the (cure) treatment ef dkseases. 

Many are cured with very little mecicinef but by mere kindness & sym- | 

pathy beth in words and deeds. which they’ can not | 

Gevernment Hespitais where life is censidered 
te be teeshert with so many~ patients: and few hands: for,.relp. 

One empleyec in the medical service requires a great deal of pa- 
tience and a streng will. Semetimes patients come with all sorts ef | 
cemplaints and preblems: tam it requires a great deal of patienbe to | 
advise them and treat them satisfacterily. Many lives are savec by a | 
werd of advice given ib time as regards ferwexaitpee contagious diseases 
such as Small-pex, Chelera, Tuberculosis etc.; the dangers of Heok- | 
worm and many ether like evils. MWery often advice can be given cone | 
cerning cleanliness, personal hygiene etc.,and one must alse constantly 
remind them of it. | | 

a Rural medical service has alse been one of the aims of the missiong 
for a leng time, but ewing te the lack ef sufficient hands and funds, 
Jd it has net spread very much; and even where it was started it had to | 
be discentinued. Again we are gradually impreving the amount of work | 
and in course of time we expect to be of mere use té the peeple in the 
ceuntry-side. The people in the town are more or less well taken 
care ef as mest ef the doctors seem to practice in the tewn. Some of 
the centres as Puram and Manamadura have done very well fer the : 
willagers and we are seriously thnking ef starting a centre at Natham, | 
‘i " Twe or three months age a very sick woman - two days after her 
cenfinement, had te be breught inte fhe hospital from a distance of 18 
miles. Unfertunatelyg it happened to be the middle of the night and | 
several heads were put tegether te decide what time would be the best | 
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fer remeving the woman. Since the whole village is likely te tugrn 
up te henour the occasion it was planned te meve her at ence. When 
the news was breken te the women, their only obstacle was the theught 
ef cembating the evil spirit on the way as the sick weman was consid- 
ered unclean during the 30 days ef the cenfinement. After arguing 
for over half an heur they found out that their objections were of ne 
avail; and again they had te put their heads together to cembat the 
unclean spirit on their travel. They started te cellect slippers, a 
broem and an iren redd ef the eccupants had a pair of shees on 
and with the explanation that the car was made ef iren, these unneces- 
sary impl€ments were discarded and the journey came to an end 
wth everyone's satisfaction. | 


One of the great advantages of serving eur countrymen with medicine 
as eur backgreund is that we are able te reach the hearts ef many whom 
we might net have been able te reach had we tried by preaching alene. 

A great part ef service rendered by Jesus was that ef a physician, and 
time & again we read of the ways in which he was able te preach the 
wayf ef salvatien te His patients with healing as an incentive. This 
being the case we can net but aceept the fact that Medicl Service has 
had much to de in the furtherance of missien werk and witheut it preg- 
ress might have been extremely slew. | ? 
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THE BIRDSNEST. 


‘Once woon a time a child was brought to the Hospital for 
Women ata dhiiein in Madura. While she was under treatment, the 
only near relative to whom she could look for sunvort died, When 
she was cured, she remained in Hospital Simply because there was no 
one to claim her, As she grew un, the work she saw attracted her, 


She studied medicine and for ten years has been the valued first 


assistant in the Hospital, 


That was the beginning, Entirely unplanned and unfore- 
seen, the Birdsnest developed, The name came With their first home: 

a single room for a dozen children, «8s numbers increased, old nnete 
were outsrown and new ones provided. The present home was onened in 
Jenuary, 1925, by Sir George Paddison with the words, "God bless those 
Who made this building nossible ak those who are to live in it", 

There has never been an effort to create an institution, 
but rather a willingness to accept, with all it involves, the respon= | 
Sibility of giving a real chance to every little one who, through the 
death, poverty or pnerverted nature of its natural orotectors, no 
fai® chance, The children have come from the gutter, from the courts, 
from the destroying hand of a Sinful parent and from the widowed and 
saddened mother wno finis that in order to rear some of her children © 
she must part with others, 

Today the nest contains more than fifty birds and semeral 
nave flown out to take their nlace in the community. Besides the 
"Elder Sister" Who is a doctor, three have married, one is a nurse 
and one @ nrinter, One sirl is studying medicine. In the last year, 
the new birds have averaged one a month, Four were orought by widowed 


mothers unable to support them. Two had lost father, mother and grand- 


mother by cholera in a single night. A wee girl had been rescued from 
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the well where she was thrown, A baby boy was saved by Hindu vilBa-— 
gers from a similar peril,A baby girl was sent from Madura jail. 
Every one had its special claim on compassion, © 


The Birdsnest runs on the principle that if God sends 


a child He will also send its food. This has vroved so denendable | 
hitherto that we can truthfully say that Sir George Paldison's prayer 


is answered daily. 
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Mr. L. Curtis Guise > 


is a product of Ohio 
and of two state univer- 
sities — that of Kansas 
and that of Michigan. 
Just at present he is put- 
ting in a year of intensive 
study at Harvard. As 
an educational mission- 
ary, there is no question 
about his equipment. 

In 1911 he and Mrs. 
Guise (a Kansas girl with 
a special training in the 
University School of 
Music in Ann Arbor, Michigan) went out to India, 
where he took up teaching in our American College, 
at Madura, a position he magnified with marked 
ability and devotion. So great was the strain upon 
Mr. and Mrs. Guise, that, in 1913, they relinquished 
their work and were obliged to return to this country 
for a period of recuperation. In 1916, with restored 
health, they went back to Madura and to their 
beloved college. 


This is an institution of about four hundred and 
fifty young men, who, through the labors of Mr. 
Guise and his nineteen fellow teachers, both Ameri- 
can and native, are being exposed to modern educa- 
tion and the light of Christian truth. It is a great 
work, this of training Christian leaders for the new 
India. 


During Mr. Guise’s years of service, India has 
undergone more changes than men ever dreamed 
possible. Especially since the Great War has she 
developed a powerful self-consciousness and a spirit 
of independence. In all this there is a most inter- 
esting story which Mr. Guise is well equipped to tell. 
But the great tale is that of the growing effect of 
Christianity. 


He and Mrs. Guise, with their seven-year-old son, 
plan to return to India in the fall of 1924, to a work 
which is second to none in its importance in bringing 
the New Day and the New Life into that age-old 
land. 


For appointments consult 
Rev. CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 


Assistant Secretary, The American Board 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 
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AMERICAN 
facing its task in South India. 
L. Curtis guise 
(The following article 1s auneeene of extracts from an 
address delivered at. the meeting of the National Council of the 


Congre pabional Churches of the United States at ene 
Massachusetts on Oct. 19, 1923. -ed-) 
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“It, would be folly to underrate the resistance which 
the reactionary elemnts in Hinduism are still capable of put- 


ting forth", writes Sir Valentine Chirol in his recent book ‘India 
(Old and New". He says furthur,"Again and again has the cry 

"Back to the Vedas' been raised by Indians who, standing in the old 
ways, watch with hostility and alarm the impact on their ancient 
but static civilization of the more dynamie civilization of the 
weat with which we for the first time brought India in contact", 


Against a well established religious system which had pass- 
ed under the domination of the Brahmans, the priestly caste, the 
great Gautama Buddha revolted. Under the emperor Asoka, whose 
territories comprehended almost the whole of the peninsula | 
Buddhism became the state religion. After a century and a half 
anew family assumed the reins of Government who knew not the . 
Buddha, and, despite the fact that the new sect had been estab- 
lisged in every corner of Asoka'’s vast dominions, its adher- 
ents were soon reabsorbed into Hinduism, and the religion of 
the Buddha was eventuaily blotted out of the land of its birth. 


The next great impact upon Hinduism came in the first 
eentury of the Christian era, when, if tradition can be relied 
upon, the apostle Thowas cairned his first adherents to the 
Christian faith on the west coast of South India, With an 
evangelistic zeal and a religious ferver which matched that 
of the great apostle Paul a splendid body of deciples were 
gathered into the Christian Fold. Yet at the very time 
when western Christian bodies had passed through the fire of 
persecution and Christiandty had been made the state religion 
under Constantine the progress of the eastern Christian body 
was stayed, and, in the sixteen centuries which have alapsed 
since that time, there have been practically no additions to 
the Syrian Christian Church from the Hindu community. In- 
deed, the Syrian Christian community soon came to be regarded as 
one of India's innumerable castes. 


Centuries move on and the prophet Mohammed arising 
from the sun scorched deserts of Arabia laid claim to the 
allegiance of men. With an unmatched fervor his hosts moved 
across northern Africa and swept everything before them. 
They set up in that region as well as in the eastern Meditter 
anean the banner of the crescent. Within a few centuries 
these same hosts stood at the gates of India. During the per- 
iod when a puppet ¢:};eror held the reins of Government those 
hosts broke down the bars and within a relatively short time the 
last of the ruling Hindu princes had sought shelter in an out 
of the way place and Mohammedanism was made the state religion 
under the famous Akbar, Acain Hinduism of necessity yielded 
but not supinely. Opposition proved only a challengs, and when, 
after a few generations, the Mohammedan dynasty was repleced 
by a Hundu and Mohammedanism could no longer rest back on the 
strong arm of Government, it, too, eeased to win new recruits, 
and has had to content itself with the additions which come 
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only through the children born ir the Mohammedan hores. The 
enduring power of Hinduism was never mors manifest. 


In a World rapidly yielding to the advance of western 
civilization it was not possible for Hinduism to hold itself 
alo?f, and the past century has witnessed through the modern 
missionary movement another impact emanating from the churches 


of the West. In the early past of the century there came a 


number of reform movements indicative of the desire on the part 
of the worshippers of Siva and Vishnu to square Hinduism with 

the prevailing religious ideas. Then there followed a yeamtinn 
period of reaction in which an attempt was made to defend the 
Old in the religious systems of India. Yet through this entire 
period the church with her handmaidens # the school and the | 
hospital W has marched steadily on. $$ The census of 1921 indi- 
cates a much greater percentage of growth within the last decade 


in the Christian community than in any other of India's reiie< 
ious communities. 


The South India United Church has gathered together 
the Christians - 215,900 strong - who have hifherto been nur- 
tured by American, British, Scotch, and Swiss mission bodies 
and has engendersd in them a sense of unity and a spirit of ag- 
gressive evancelism. Already a movement looking toward the 
union of this body with that of the Church of England in South 
India is well under way and advances have been made to the 
Syrian Christian Church which, under the leadership of Bishop 
Abraham who was trained in 2 Ganadian university, is awakine from 
‘its centuries of sleep and is girding itself anew for its un- 
completed task. Who can measure the latent power of this 
united body! With the possible exception of the Kumai churches 
of Japan no Christian community in the Orient has created a 
Church more thoroughly indigenous in its character than the South 
India United Church, As the Protestant Christian Bodies of 
America are functioning through the Federal Council of Churches 
in like manner the Protestant Christian Bodies of India are funec- 
tioning through the National Christian Council. Por the first 
time the Christian community has become conscious of its strength. 
It is also becoming conscious of the burden of oppertunity and 
need which rests upon it. God grant that it may be humble in 
the face of its great task. | | 


Perhaps the value of what I might say this evening 
would be greatly enhanced if I stcod on the threshold of my 
own colleg@ in Madura South India and gave utterance to what 
appears to me to be the incentives of great success in the 
field of education. While the ideas held by Alexander Duff, 
that great pioneer in missionary education in India, which had 
for their aim the capture of the high castes in order that they 
might in turn win the lower castes has not been abandoned, yet . 
the conception of the task of the mission colleg has been great 
ly extended. The mere fact that well nigh one hal@ of the 
11,500 students in the 51 arts colleges in South India are en-~ 
rolled in those managed either by Catholic or Protestant Christian 


Bodies, where, generaily speaking, the teaching of the bible 
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has @ place in the daily program, and, where attentance is re- 
quired of Hindu, Motiammedan, and Christian alike, is significent 
for the Kingdom. Will you for a moment bear in mind that 

J am speaking of the grea served by the Madras University with 
its population of 60,000,000 =< greater than that west of the 
Mississippi and the southern states combined ~- where only < out 
of every 10,000 of its population are enrolled in the arts col- 
leges, and where the Christian 6olleges have their onportunity 


He mould the character and fashion the life of only one of these 
two. 


Already this teaching of the bible has won among the 
educated classes of India a profound respact for the character 
of our Lord. Intolerance which is basic in the caste system 
is soon snuffed out among the three hundred and fifty boys 
who reside in the dormitories of The American College. No 
truer example of brotherly love has come under my observation 
than that between a Mohammedan boy and his Christian room-mate 
whom he had nursed through an attack of the dreaded cholera. 
To me as a teacher of government the privilege of leading a 
group of students, feebly though it be, into the knowledge of 
the problems of democracy which ir their truest sense imply 


tolerence and a large measure of Christian forbearance, I regard 
"as @ very unique one, 


Thank God for a Ghandi who, while perhaps passing over 
the first great commandment, has certainly gathered the import 
of the “like unto” commandment, and who, in seeson and out of 
season, has preached against "untoucnability’. No less than 
65,000,000 of India's people are outside the pale of Hinduism 
and are regarded as outcastes, hence untouchable. This great 
30cial breach is a cankerous sore, which, if not healed, will 
forever prevent a united national life and Ghandi has done weal 
to bring it to the fore. : 


To find among the pro, csals for educational reform under 
the Indian minister of education in the Madras Presidency one 
calling for larger emphasis on moral and religtous instruction, 
especially in schogls managed by Government, is, in my judgment, 

a recognition of the peculiar contribution of Christianity. 

No other than a Christian agency will be able to give the as~ 
sistance which India needs in order to revitalize her institutions 
and set herself on the road tc progress. Indeed, no other 
agency will have either the motive or the dynamic. 


Much as we value our Christian institutions and agencies 
in helping us to measure up to our opportunities, yet we must 
recognize that more significent than these is the privilege of 
a personal ministry. Indeed, is it not likely that Jesus our 
Lord and Master, by preference, adopted this type of ministry. 
God forbid that we should stress allegiance to the Christian 
church above allegiance to 8esus Christ. To be a friéd and 
brother to that true lover of India who cherishes the hig6st 


hopes and aspirations for hic motherland, and who, at the present 
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time, feels that the best of India's great culture and civil- 
ization is fast slipping away and in danger of being irretriev- 
ably lost, and to be permitted to suggest that in Christian 
brotherhood, that great solvent of the ills of the world, the 
true and the beautiful, and indeed every thing of value will 

be rightly appragsed, is a privilege which is vouchsafed to not 
a fow of your representatives who find a field of labor among the 


sons of India. 
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Sub ets suggested for consideration and discussion by 
the Medura Mission with the Board’s Deputation at the 
time of the proposed visit of the Deputation at Madura. 


Educational. 
1. Higher Education. 
2. The Training of Spiritual Agents. 
3 The Training of Teachers. 
a 4. Boarding Schools. 
Pe 5. Primary Schools. 
«a eas, 6. Schools as an Evangelizing Agency. 
The Native Church. 


1. Churches. 


(a) Their Self-support. 
Their Seif-government. 
2. Congregations. 
(a) Care, superintendence and development 
of the Village Congregations. 


(b) New Congregations—their reception and 
the problems involved through large 
accessions. 


(c) The Caste question and its difficulties. 
(d) Work by and for our Christian women. 


‘Tt The Native Agency. 


_ 1. Efforts for its development. 
2. Paid and unpaid agents. 


3. The Pastors—their present status and influ- 
ence. 


4. Representative and District Pastors. 


5. The Bible Women — problems arising from 
their work. 
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IV. 


VI. 


VII. 


Vig, 


Missionaries. 


1. Study of the Vernacular. 


2. General Missionary Work and Departmental 
Work. 


3. Furloughs and Sanitarium. 
4, The Occupation of our District. 
5, Our Annual Meetings. : 


Efforts for the Social and Temporal Improve- 
ment of the People. 


1. Industrial Schools. 
2. Peasant Settlements. 


Our Native Organizations. 


3. The Widows’ Aid Society. 
4. Pension Fund. 
0. Young People’s Societies. 


~Woman’s Work in Relation to our General Work. 


Literature. 
(a) The Creation of. 


(b) The Distribution of. 
(c) Our Newspapers. 


4 


Evangelical Society and its Auxiliaries, 
2. Church Unions and Ecclesiastical Methods. 
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INSTRUCTIONS OF THS PRUDENTIAL COMMTTERE 


TQ. THR DEPUTATLON TO INDIA - 1901 


“ear Brethren:~ 


In response to urgent and reneated appeals from ne Ceyls. 


and. Indian missions “ana ap accordance with its own desire for. a clearer 


and more personal relation with these missions, ‘forty-six years: a 
transpired since representatives from this Committee visited those. cour - 
tries, on Apead 2, 1901, the Prudential Committee appointed you, Secrets 
James jh. Barton, Boston, Rev. J. F. Lohba, DD, Evanston, and, Wm. 


Whittemore, Rsa., Boston, a Deputation to visit India and Ceylon dur? 


the current year, to inquire, upon behalf of: this Committee and. the con- 


stitnuency of the American Board, into the condit son: of affairs, there as 


“related te the “work of this Board, “acting alWAys as. a in. your 


We are grateful that such an official visitation is not galled. for 
vecanse of any controversial or unpleasant relations existing between. — 
missionaries of our own Board, or between them and the native brethren, 
or between our own miss ionaries and those of other Boards working in 
cGumbigueous territer:. We are glad to note that these relations are al}. 
cordial and require no arbitration. | 

There are, however, in the judgment of the missions. and. the Pruden- 
tial Committee, important questions: gathering around this oldest misgion 
field of the Board which require personal investigation and. conference 
with the ‘missfonartes in order to their hbést understanding. and solution. 
In sending you ont, therefore, we would call your attention to a few of 


these questions as we understand them; at ‘the same time urging, that. you & 


alert to omsider all phases. of life, thought and religion. in those coun- 


tries with do now or may, ih vour judgment, in-the future have a hearing 


s tion We Are at temnts: pr An +her 


- 


investigations and deliberations. 


wide field. The points to which we would especially call your attention 
are the following:- 


tg You are expected to visit and elaltscsnees ly inspect the different 
mission centres with their varied plants for carrying on the different 
departments of mission work. ‘You will confer freely with the individual 
missionaries. inviting them ta the fullest and frankest statements and ex= 
pression of judement upon all phases of, the life and work in their | ~~. 
s nective fields, as well as upon the work throughout: the whole country. 
After such investigation and personal conference you wil give opportu 
nity for discussion upon the various important subjects which arise, hola- 
ing a general conference in each mission,as many of its members being 
present as can come together or this purpose. It is exposed that there 
will he eke opportunity given for each member of the conferences to : 
speak freely in regard to his own work or upon any subject he may wah ‘to 
present. The utmos t frankness in personal conference and gubite discus~ 
sion is urged upon both the members of the Deputation and the mission: 
We. consider this essential to a clear understanding of the questions ail 
volved and for the most cordial relations of all parties concerned, as | 
well a8 for ‘the best interests of the work. | 
| Yen will consider the salaries of. the ‘missionaries whether 
jin properly adjusted, thetr manner of life, care of health, methods of 
work, | study and mastery of the ‘vernacular, their relations to the native 
people and to missionaries of other Boards and to the Government, and the 
in for the ‘work: demanded of thems ‘alee 80 the care and educ:. 


tion of the m4 lonary children in India, and the mat ter of | 


You wil investigate the location of missionaries, the respective value 


of centralization ia mission work and the even distribution of forces 


| ver the Pield. 
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%, You will consider each mission as a unit, compese¢ of a number of 
stations, with aview ascert aining whether the mumper of stations should 
be incr eased or aimin isned in order to fre eater ef ficiency and wiser econ- 
omy. In case otner evyangeltoat Boards are operating in close relations . 
with our own work, von are to consider whether there cannot he a we56 

and economical transfer of territory from one Board to another SO as to 
consolidate work in the interests of good ‘administration aad Christian 


comity and co-operation. You will also consider the present method and 


urporttonment of the anniial appropriations for reneral work, and the 


orohability that in the near future any miss ion. or vart ‘thereof may “become 


4. You will constantly have before you the native Christian churches 


their membership, their organization, their ageredsi veness and self-sup- 
nort. You will make these your constant study in order that their present 
ona mav he hest. understood and the mos practicable plans made for 
the future. Some of the questions that gather about these fundamental 
orranizations are the spiritual o condition of the membership, the presence 
of carte ideas and customs: among them, the readiness of the Christians 
to render voluntary and free service, the care and nurture of new members, 
methods employed to reach those who are outside, the Sunday school, the 
Christian Endeavor and other similar organizations in connection with 
these churches. You will also consider that large class known AS "adher= 
ents"who seem to have broken with paganism but. have not vet become menbers 
of the church, and the methods “used for their christian training. 

5. You will look éarefilly into the special work of women “for ‘the - 


women of India, the needs and succe sses of such work, “its influence upon 


the home life and its value in making permanent the general work af the 
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missions; *ne efficiency of the native Christian women workers and their 
relation to the communities and the chiirches; also the relation of that 


work to the general work of the Board as to its direction and financial 


supporte 


6. The native Christian workers will command your attention in re- 
gard to the methods of their training, their practical efficiency, ‘abil- 
ity and influence, the relation of the present number to the needs of the 
different fields and departments, their independence and aggressiveness. 
The entire ane tion of ‘the methods used or the best to be used for the 
selection and training of such an agency should command your close atten- 
tion, sae pe bi ability of these workers to do that which was once done by 
the foreign niss ionary, ahd the proper ‘balance between the miss ionary 
and the native workers in relation to numbers, efficiency, “economy 


and ?-supnort. 


_. You will give much att ention ‘3 the extensive educational enter= 
prises conducted py our own missions and by the missions of other denom-— 
inations, and we urge that you make careful investigation of these educa- 
tional plants and their relation to the direct work of ering ditizat abn 
Where different Boards support similar educa tional institutions in the 
same section of country, you will make yesreenr as familiar with these 
as possible and ascertain by conference with our own missions and the 
representatives of other Boards interested, “whether or ‘not a wise and ~ 
Christian affiliation or “co-operation cannot be ‘put into practice in the 
interest of economy of money and mission force ‘and. ‘for the ereater 
ciency of the work “Accomplished. “You will ‘ascertain, “ar possible, “whether 
the time has not come when at ‘least higher “educational institutions or 
iifferent deneninations can he affiliated, their distinctive” 
Uhristian character unimpaired. The relations of the schools to the 
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Indian administration, the covernment aid received and the condition of 


the same, will demand your attention. 


8. You are expected to look carefully into the work done in india 
4n the line of providing a Christian literature for all classes, and wha? 
our missions are doing to this ends The Bae question will necessarily 
arise in this denartment to whieh we have already referred, nerelys AS. 
to whether there cannot be a wise and judicious co-operation among the 
verious missions in the production of a Christian literature which will 


produce better results at less expense. 


9. You will investigate the wrk of the medical missionary to see 
how much of it is purely humanitarian and how much positively Christian 
and evangelistic, and at what expense to the Board it is conducted. You 
will also see if it is not possible to co-operate with other missions in 


the support of hospitals, the employment of miss ionary physicians for the 
care of the and the training of native catechists. The 
ter of fees for service rendered and payment for medicines and ‘the use 
of such fees by the physician, station or mission, should have consider- 
ation, as well as the amount of assistance given to this work by the In- 


dian gov ernnent and the condit ion upon which it is given. 


10. The missions are now calling attention to the increasing demand 
for some form of industrial training fer the children of Christians and . 
others in order to develop an independent, ‘aggressive and self-supporting 
native Chris tian commnity. This question has been especially before. tpe 


Marathi miss ion since the famine of last year when many orphans were 
thrown upon t he mission for support, education and training. You will 


give these matters careful attention and investigation in all of the mis- 
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7. 
work we have in hand, that we snall have, not only new enthusiasm, but 


be able to more wisely prosecute the trust civen us of God. 


Boston, April 16, 1901. | fi 


{ chairman f the Prudential Committe 


Clerk of the Prudential Committee 
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sions, studying the question in its relation to the indust rial conditions 


that now prevail in India. 


ll. The question of spectal the regular eppro= 
optathens, their amount, use, etc., will require rour attention; also the 
relation of the appropriations of the Board for the general work of the. 
mission to the amount of the work. actually carried on under the superin- 


tendence of the missionaries and for whose support they are in some 


measure responsible. 


In addition to this we desire vou to look into the question of mis- 


sion proverty, its amount , uses, the titles and values. 


12. Many other things will suggest themselves to you or will he 
brought to vour att ention by the missionaries or others in India. We 
desire you to go upon your mission with open minds as students of the 
creat problems which gather ‘about mission work in India and Ceyion, and 


alert, +0 do ali in your power to give a new impulse to the onward movement 


of the Kingdom of Christ in those countries. 


As you £0 upon this: sacred errand, we commend you to the care 
of Him at whose bidding we’ are seeking to ewe the Goapel to all men. 
You will bear to our brethren and sisters at the front, both missionaries 
and natives, our most fraternal Christian greetings. We trust that your 
visit will be to them an inspiration, and that your councils will aid 
them in solving many of their difficult problems. We shall follow vou 
with our prayers, and we trust that you will return to us and to the con= 


stituency of this Board with such added knowledge ani insight into the 
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Received 


April 17, UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
1922. 


Pasumalai, South India. 


March 14 9 1922. 


My dear Dr. Strong: 


Your letter of recent date to the Mission Secretary 
in which you speak of the coming of a deputation to India was brought 
before & special committee appointed by the Mission in January, 1921 
for the purpose of making a survey of our work in connection with a 
visit of the deputation. This committee carefully considered your 
questions and resolved to send you the following answers. 


Your first question is, "what are your views about the general 
question of a deputation, svecially with reference to the work done 
by the C. M. S. Delegation and the work to be done ~~ the L. M. Se 
Depttation this year?" 


We would reply that we consider it very important that the menm- 
bers of our deputation should study very carefully the findings of the 
C. M. S. Delegation which will no doubt be available on application 
to the C. M. S. House in London. From March 2 - 10 this year this 
Commission held a conference in Allahabad at which not only the men- 
bers of the delegation were present, but quite a large number of C. M. §S&. 
Missionaries and of special representatives from various other bodies 
in India, I know for instance that Bishop Abraham of the Mar Thoma 
Syrian Vhurch, Mr. Balasundram of the Y. M. C. A. and Rev. George E. 
Phillips of the Bangalore Theological College were invited to the Con- 
ference, and if they invited these three men from South India, I am 
sure that they might have invited a score from other parts of India. 
This delegation has spent several months in visiting the various fields 
of the C. M. S. and other societies, and after collecting all their 
data held this Conference in order to come to some conclusions regard- 
ing the subjects that had come before them. I am sure that their find- 
ings will be well worth the most careful study. Dr. Garfield Williams, 
the: Educational member of the Devutation, told me that the findings 
would be available for those interested in the subject and I am sure 
you will be able to get copies as soon as issued in London. We feel 
that it would be a very wise thing if the deputation comes to Madura 
it could study this report before arriving on the field as it would 
give them a carefully considered opinion on the whole question of 
Mission work in India today. I enclose a copy of the Bulletin regard- 
ing the C. M. S. Delegation which will show you some of the questions 
which they came to study. This Bulletin was issued before they came to 
India and may have been modified through their experience in this country 
but nevertheless it represents some of the vital questions of this day. 


With regard to the L. M. S. Deputation we feel that it would be most 
desirable that there should be & meeting between the members of the 
American Board and the L. M. S.. The work of London Mission and of the 
American Board Mission has always been closely associated with each other 
here in India, and consequently it would no doubt be of great value to 
consider some of these problems together. I do not know when and where 
these two deputations could meet, but that would have to be worked out 
after knowing something ef the itinerary of each group. 
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Your second question is, "What are the subjects for particular 


enquiry?" 


Our Committee discussed this rather carefully. There are certain 


general questions which should receive very careful consideration such 
as for instance, - 


1. The relation of the Church and the Mission and the question of merg- 


ing of the former into the latter. 


e. The financing of Evangelistic work, involving the further question 
as to how far the Board should finance Church work as distinct from 
the very directly evangelistic work among Non-Christians. This might 
be called the relation of the pastoral to the Evangelistic work. 


The relation of the work of one Woman's Board to that of another 
Woman's Board and the need of women workers for Boarding Schools 
and Bible Women's work in the District. 


The probability of giving increased amounts of money especially 


for crowing institutions, or its reverse,the closing up of cer-. 
tain departments of work in order that more money may be avail- 
able for the work that is left. Work cannot now be carried on in 
India at the same rate of exnense that was spent more than a de- 
cade ago. All expenditure has increased and we must either have 
more money to carry on the same amount of work or we must decrease 
our work in order to carry on the rest of the work at the same 
standard that it was carried on before. 


The Survey Committee of the Madras Educational Council has just 


presented a report to that Council concerning higher educational 


work in Protestant Missions in the Madras Presidency. There are 

some very difficult problems involved in this matter. Problems 

of Education and finances not only but problems of the inter-relation 
of Missions and Union efforts. These problems should be carefully 
considered by the deputation. They include questions concerning the 
College, the Normal Training Schools, High Schools and also the es- 
tablishment of a Medical School for the training of Licenced Medical 
Practitioners, a grade of Medical Officers below the rank of Doctors, 


very useful in all hospitals and also increasingly demanded as private 
practitioners. 


There is also a large question of our relation to the Church of 
Sweden Mission. We have been carrying on negotiations with the 
Church of Sweden for more than a year concerning the division 

of Tirumangalam Taluk, but every time that we think we have come 
to a final settlement some little difficulty arises and we have to 
go into the whole matter again. We should like your advie® and 
help in this matter. 


A year ago when our Committee was first appointed we drafted 
a statement showing the various departments of our work that would 
have to be carefully studied. Each of these departments of work 
has its own problems and these should be considered in consultation 
with those in charge of the work. I give below simply an enumeration 
of these departments without attempting to state all the problems 


there are involved, - 
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ee The Indian Church ( Madura Church Council) 


A. Evangelization, How far accomplished and the task that 
remains to be er. 


_B. The Church and its Workers and their treining. 


CG. Education of Christian Children, Boarding Schools, 


Village Schools. 
D. Village School for | 


KE. The Property of the M. C. C. 

F. The place of the Missionary and of the Indian Leader. 
G. Women and work for Women in the Church. 

H. Work for the Young in Bi ond 

I. Church Union (Anglicans) and relation with other Churches 


(Church of Sweden Mission, etc.) 


Aas 
Mission Departments. 


A. Higher Education. 
1. The College. 


Pasumalai and Training Schools. 
Vocational 


Oe Capron Hall Schools. 
B. The Seminary. — 
C. Rachaniyapuram. 
D. Bible Women's Work. 
E. Medical Work. 


1. Albert Victor Hospital. 
2. The Women's Hospital. 
4. The Leper Asylum. 
4. Tuberculosis Sanatarium. 
lll. 
Miscellaneous. 

A. Business Administration. 
1. Office and staff. 
2. Salaries. 
3. Provident Fund. 


B. The Economic Improvement Association. 
C. Furloughs, Travelling Allowances, Raising funds at home, 


Study and Training, Deputation work, Presentation of work 
to Prudential and other Committees, etc. 
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Your third question was with regard to the amount of visitation that 
should be deemed necessary. We believe that not less than three months 
time should be given to the Madura Mission and other Missions in South 
India. After considering the matter, the question of time resolved itself 
roughly into the suggestion that one month should be given to visit the 
out stations and the study of the problems therein involved which would 
include a great deal of what is given under "1" above. The second month 
ghould be given to the study of the Insittutions at the centres and to 
conferences with the Mission, M. C. C. and other local bodies including 
non-Christians and then we believe a month should be given to the visit- 
ing of Tinnevelly, Travancore, the Syrian Church of Malabar and wadras. 
There is work in each of these places that the delegates should see and 
there are also persons with whom they should have conferences. We want 
the delegates to meet both conservatives and radical Indians, to learn the 
opinions of all these people so that a well balanced judgment concerning 
the work may be reached. We do not think all these things could be done | 
in less than three months' time actually spent in South India. The depu- 
tation would have to decide for itself how much more time would be taken 
for travel to and from India and how much time for the Jaffna and Marathi 
Mission if they are to be included in these visatations. Some time should 
also be allowed for conferences with the Le M- S. and to visits in North 
india. 


There are of course also problems connected with our relation to Union 
Institutions and Union movements outside of our immediate area. These 
include the Women's Christian College in Madras, The Women's Medical 
College in Vellore, the Madras Representative Council, the National Rep- 
resentative Council and other bodies. You will see that time is needed 
for all these things. 


Your last question relates to the most advantageous time for coming 
to the field. There are some in the Mission who are very anxious that 
the deputation should arrive here about the first of July so that they 
might test the rule of the Board about returning from furlough at that 
time, but the majority of us feel that it would be far better for the 
deputation to wait until the first of October lest they be unable to do 
the work that they will be called upon to do while here. July and August 
will hardly be suitable for the heavy work we will expect the deputation 
to do, but we should be very glad if the deputation could arrive here 
not later than the first of October. It might be well if they could 
reach Madura by the 15th of Senvtember so as to be present at our September 
meetings and Institutes which will hereafter be combined and held about 
the middle of September. I am sure thet the deputation would learn a 
great deal if they could be present at these joint meetings. 


In passing allow me to say that we have just closed our Institutes 
and Ministerial Conference and that we have had a most successful series 
of meetings. The Ministers Conference especially went far beyond our 
expectations. A very high level was attained both in the papers presented 
and in the discussions held and it would be illuminating to meet all who 
came from all parts of South India to this Conference. 


I am sure that the deputation would find October, November and Decem- 
ber suitable for work here, though the rains might interfere with some of 
the visits to outstations. Yet with the facilities that are now avail- 
able in the line of motor cars and motor busses, I think we could arrange 
an itinerary that would enable you to see salient points in the district 
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work without interference from the weather. There will not be much work 
that will have to be done in bullock carts, but you will not understand 
the work fully without some bullock cart experience. 


If the deputation arrives here the first of October it would have. 
ample time before the hot weather comes on to visit the Marathi field. 
If Jaffna were visited first, November, December and January might be 
spent here. On the other hand it might be well to visit the Marathi 
field first as they do not get the North East Monsoon and are having 
dry weather in October and November, December, January and February 
would be very suitable for Madura or Jaffna might be visited between 

and it might be possible for the deputation to spend the last week 
or two weeks at Kodai where final conferences might be held with rep- 
resentatives of all our Missions. All the Jaffna and Madura Mission- 
aries go to Kodaikanal each year and several from the Marathi field 
also come and I dare say if it were so arranged more could come from 
the Marathi field and a very full conference could be held at Xodai 
say about the middle of April. It seems to me, however, that the 
deputation would have to leave America not later than the first of 
September and that they would not get back much before the first of 
June. That would mean an absence of nine months from America. It 
Seems a very long time no doubt, but I am satisfied that itwould be 
none too long for the work involved. 


I trust that a cable will be sent to us as soon as it is definitely 
setiled when the deputation will arrive, so that we may prepare our-_ 
selves by the gathering of material for presentation to the deputation. 
There will be much work to be done along this line, and though we are 
already beginning to gather some information we shall need a few months 
for that more definite and specific work that should be done when we 
know that the deputation is coming and approximately when it will come. 


IT hope I have answered most of your questions and that this will 
give you information you need to decide the question about the sending 
of the deputation. We all most sincerely trust that the deputation 
will come and that they will be able to make such a study of conditions 
here that it will help both the Board and the Missions out here to do 
far greater work and better work in the future than we have done ever 
before. 


Sincerely yours, 


John J. Banninga. 
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The Fifteenth Kodaikanal Convention 


FOR THE 
~BMeepening of Spiritual Life 
WILL BE HELD IN | 


THE AMERICAN MISSION CHURCH 
May 17—19, 1904. 


GENERAL SUBJECT 
“Christ’s Training of the Twelve.’ 


Turespay, May 17. 


9 aM. The Men. 
530 p.m. Training in Character and Mind. 


Training in Soul winning. 


WEDNESDAY, May 18. 


| 9 a.m. Christ’s purpose for them in relation to the 
| Kingdom of God. 


; 5.30 p.m. Training in personal devotion to the Master. 
| In relation to the prayer life. 


Tuurspay, May 19. 


9 am. The Results of tae Training. 
0.30 P.M. His teaching in ielation to the Holy Spirit. 
Testimony Meeting. 
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THE 


Centh Rodeihanal Convention 


AMERICAN MISSION CHURCH. 


MAY 10—13, 1899. 


Studies in the Epistle to the Pnilippians. 


9 A.M, 


O P.M, 


9 A.M, 


P.M, 


A.M, 


6 P.M. 


ALM. 


Wednesday. 
The Mind of Christ. II, 5—8; I,8. 
Christian Sacrifice. 16 


Thursday. 
The Character of Paul. I, 21. 
Christian Joy. IV, 4. 
Friday. 
Christian Progress. Vit; 12—15. 


The Overflowing Life. I, 9. 


Saturday. 


Consecration Meeting. 


It is intended that the first address of each day shall 


_ be expository, and the second practical. 


All are cordially invited. 
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Reprint from ‘ The National Christian Council Review,’ July, 1928. 


The Kodaikanal Conference 
INDIAN LEADERSHIP 


By Rev. A. J. Saunders, M.A., Ph.D. 


The Kodaikanal Missionary Union’s Annual Conference was held in the 
Missionary Union from May 14th to 19th, and, as in the last two or three years 
since its reorganisation, drew a large public, who were greatly interested in the 
subjects chosen for consideration. The Conference as now conducted is a 
Summer School for missionaries and others, and the method followed is study 
groups and class discussions. The attendance was good, numbering approxi- 
mately 200 people from all parts of peninsular India and Ceylon, and the interest 
was well sustained until the last session of the Conference. It was a happy 
fellowship in a co-operative enterprise, for there were present and taking part in 
the Conference representatives, both Indian and foreign, from over a score of 
different churches and missionary societies, but it should be stated that the 
missionaries were largely in the majority. | 


The Programme 


The following is a brief outline of the general programme. The Conference 
was divided into three main parts : 

1. Consideration of the chief subject, which was The Development of Indian 
Christian Leadership. This subject will be recognised at once as one of the 
most urgent problems confronting Mission work in India today. The Conference 
was very pleased to have Bishop Azariah, of Dornakal, as the chief speaker for 
the main theme. He gave an address each morning at 8.30 on phases of. 
the main subiect to a general assembly of the whole Conference. At 9.30 the 
school divided into nine smaller groups, each under a competent leader, to discuss 
various problems raised and associated with the development of Indian Christian 
leadership. On Thursday morning two hours were spent by the whole Con- 
ference in considering carefully the findings of these smaller groups; then on 
Saturday morning the Conference again considered the final report of these 
groups, and adopted them as the official findings of the Conference. 

2. Study Groups. At 10.30 a.m. three important study groups met. 
The Industrial Missionary Association considered methods of rural reconstruction 
now in use in village work. Another group compared experiences on the 
question of the best diet for boarding schools. The group on the Project 
approach in education discussed new principles and methods in education. 
These groups also reported their findings at the general meeting of the 
Conference on Saturday morning. 

3. Special Meetings. ‘Three special meetings in connection with the 
Conference were held. On ‘Tuesday afternoon the Industrial Missionary 
Association held its annual meeting. On Friday morning the Missionary 
Educational Council held its Kodaikanal session in the American Church; and 
on Saturday morning reports were received on the Jerusalem Conference. 
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Great credit is due to the Chairman, Rev. C. W. Miller, of Pasumalai, and the 
Secretary, Dr. Mason Olcott, of Vellore, for organising the Conference; the 
arrangements were excellent, the set addresses were of a high order, and 
the discussions were particularly helpful. The Conference has proved a 
veritable clearing house of ideas, and the inspiration and fellowship will send 
many a missionary back to his work with a new incentive and determination to 
devote himself with a fresh consecration to his. task. 


Indian Christian Leadership 3 

Bishop Azariah, in his opening address, read from 1 Cor. 1: 1-9, and 
remarked that the Church at Corinth was like the Church in India, for nearly 
all the problems we have in the Church in India confronted St. Paul in the 
Church at Corinth. He went on to say that a Bishop is restricted in dealing 
with such a subject, because he looks at the problems from the standpoint of his 
own Church. It is also somewhat delicate for an Indian to speak to you about 
Indian leadership. ‘If I can suggest some of the difficulties that the Indians 


labour under I shall be satisfied. The subject is The Development of Indian 


Christian Leadership, and I shall treat the subject along three general lines: (1) 
Placing leadership in the hands of Indians; (2) Developing and training 
Indian Christians for leadership; and (3) How to fit Indians to take their 
part in the life of the nation. At this first session I wish to deal with the 
| topic first mentioned, namely, Placing leadership in the hands of Indians.’ 

What is the enterprise we are engaged in? asked the Bishop. Is it not 
(1) the pastoral work, the work of caring for the congregation in the church, the 
children in the schools, and training the workers? (2) There is also the 
evangelistic work outside of the church. (3) We have as well the philanthropic 
work in hospitals and caring for the sick and destitute. And then (4) Christian 
literature, inter Mission co-operation, National Christian Council, and other 
organisations. Our problem is to train leadership in all these activities. 

What does leadership in all these various departments mean? It really 
means service. Leadership means service. Indian leadership means opportunity 
for the greatest service. Indian leadership must create a sense of responsibility 
or ownership in the Church, in the task ; they ali belong to the Indian Christian ;. 
_ if he can be made to realise it, then success will be achieved. Our aim should 
be to create a sense of responsibility towards God, the Church, and the country. 
Our great problem is to make the people of the land—the Indian Christians— 
realise that this is their business, their job. 

On Tuesday morning Bishop Azariah, continuing his discussion of the main 


theme of the Conference, said that while all this leadership is to be placed in 


Indian Christian hands, yet after thirty or forty years of some societies’ work in 


India their missionaries are still pastors of local congregations. Every missionary — 


society ought to examine its organisation and see if now Indian congregations. 
ought not to be placed under Indian pastors. Although devolution has gone a 
great way in some societies, in others it has not gone very far yet. Many 
Missions have not yet given up responsibilities to Indians. We are all unanimous: 
in the aim that the work of the Church should be in indigenous nan, but are 
we doing it ? 
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If we accept the position that the aim is right, let us realise that if we 
delay carrying it out it is a decided loss (1) to the Church, and (2) a loss of the 
sense of responsibility to Indians. We must develop the Church-centric idea 
rather than the Mission-centric position. We must eliminate the appearance 
of foreignness about the work. Indianisation of the work will only come from 
Indians themse!ves—from the people of the country. 

At what stage should Indian leadership begin? Some say (1) as soon as a 
few people are baptised and form themselves into a congregation, they have the 
right to independence. Indigenous leadership is the birthright of the Church. 

a Real spiritual life will not develop except under Indian leadership. (2) As soon 

| as the local Church is able to pay, say others, for the work, then ic should have 
its own leadership and be independent. But this commercial idea is unworthy 
of the Christian enterprise. Again (3) it is not time for Indian leadership, 
while the foreign missionary is still necessary. (4) Others say as soon as the 
Church ripens spiritually, then will be time to grant independence. But the 
answer to that is that, while it is true that most of our troubles is the lack of 
deeper spiritual life and service, yet Indians will not be able to grow and 
develop in these except as larger responsibility and greater service is demanded 
of them. (5) Again, some others say as soon as leaders are found; but 
leadership comes by leading. Give more responsibility and it will develop 
leaders. Responsibility drives men to God, and produces leaders. An indigenous 
leadership is the birthright of the Church in India. Why are we not allowing 
Indian leadership? What are the obstacles in the way? And how can they be 
( removed ? 

On Wednesday morning Bishop Azariah concluded his morning addresses - 
with a very searching and helpful consideration of the obstacles to Indian 
leadership. He said that yesterday we mentioned the lack of efficiency and the 
incapacity to handle money, which are great drawbacks to Indian leaders. To- 
day,I want to go on from that point ; another weakness in all Indians is the love 
| of popularity, the wish to throw responsibility on someone else; many of them 
are afraid to take responsibility, for fear of becoming unpopular. Indians lack 
courage to do the right at all costs. Again, the existence of caste and factions 
is a great weakness in Indian national life. We must train our men, our leaders, 
to live above caste and divisions. Do not place a leader where it will be difficult 
for him to be absolutely impartial. Now, all these obstacles, great as they are, 
should not prevent us from placing leadership in the hands of Indians. Look at 
Jesus’ early disciples ; they were not perfect by any means, yet Jesus trusted 
them, placed great responsibilities on them, and had infinite confidence in the \ 
resources of power and spirit which He knew would be theirs. 

Are there not difficulties in us—the missionaries, as well as the Indians ? 

The Bishop considered at some length (1) the Home Boards; (2) Organisations 
in India, in connection with which he said, ‘ Let us magnify the Church, and keep 
the Mission in the background.’ Has not the time come for considering the 
abolition of intermediary bodies between the Church and the Home Boards, such 
| as Mission bodies? Another thing, should we not begin to refuse to start work 
| which depends upon money being raised abroad? Should we not also limit the 
number of foreign missionaries, because we want the leadership to pass over to 
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Indian hands? There is the matter of paid workers; is that helping Indianisa- 
tion? Weneed to experiment a great deal more with voluntary workers, unpaid 
service. And (3) is there not an unwillingness on the part of missionaries to 
relinquish authority and power? Is it not a fact, in some cases at least, that 
missionaries are unwilling to serve under Indian leadership ? etek 

Well, what are the next steps that we can take? (1) Has not the time come 
for spiritual advance in the Church in India? Can not the missionaries take the 
leadership in the deeper things of the spiritual life? ‘Have this mind in you 
which was also in Christ Jesus.’ It is a call to us to follow the Master more 
closely. (2) We must exhibit a deeper devotional life in ourselves. It is this 
which makes a strong appeal to the Indian mind, not organisation, nor efficiency, 
but the more religious life of prayer and devotion. (3) Should not our schools 
and colleges train their students more definitely for Christian service and leader- 
ship? And (4) lastly, has not then the time fully come to give the leadership in 
the Church to Indians ? The foreign missionaries should be willing to give up 
leadership and become the real friends and helpers of the people. 


Discussion Groups 


After the formal presentation of problems in connection with the Develop- 
ment of Indian Christian Leadership, by Bishop Azariah, as outlined above, the 
next hour each morning was devoted to discussion groups, in which the Confer- 
ence divided into a number of smaller companies for a more considered study of 
the questions raised. ‘The following are the subjects discussed, with the names 
of the leaders : Ordained Leadership in the Church—Chairman, Bishop Azariah ; 
Lay Leadership in the Church—Dr. A. J. Appasamy ; Leadership in the Village 
Community—Dr. Mason Olcott ; Indian Leadership in Educational Advance— 
Rev. Smailes ; Christian Leadership in Business and Public Service—Rev. C. F. 
Lipp ; Developing the Indian Evangelist—Rev. J. B. McLaurin ; Indian Women 
Leaders for Women’s Work—Miss MacDougall; Indian Leaders in Schemes of 
Devolution—Rev. Alden Clark. 


Study Groups 


At 10.30 each morning three special study groups met. They were: 
Meetings of the Industrial Missionary Association—Leader, Rev. Dixon Smith; 
Diet in Boarding Schools—Leaders, Dr. Manley and Miss Marshall; and The 
Project Approach in Education—Leader, Rev. C. W. Miller. The following is 
the programme of the Industrial Missionary Association : Monday—Plans of 
Rural Reconstruction now in use for village work; Leader, Mr. P. O. Philip. 
Tuesday—Obtaining materials for Industrial Work for women and girls and 
markets for the work; Leader, Miss A. E. Smallegan. Co-operation with 
Government Departments; Leader, Rev. F. E. Livengood. Wednesday— 
Financing Industrial Work; Leader, Rev. A. A. Ward. Thursday—The 
Khaddar Movement ; Leader, The Secretary of the India Spinners’ Association. 


Special Meetings 
In connection with the Conference several special meetings were held. On 
‘Tuesday afternoon the Annual Meeting of the Industrial Missionary Association 
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took place. The President, Rev. H. Dixon Smith, conducted a devotional period, 
and gave a very helpful talk on ‘ The Vision Splendid.’ The following are the 
officers elected for the ensuitig year: President, Rev. C. F. Lipp; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mr. W. Bembower. Executive Committee, Messrs. R. Reithahn, 
Coats, Wald, Gordon, Rice, and Mrs. Sinclair and Miss Tweddle. 

Mr. H. W. Brown’s paper was read by the Secretary. The subject dealt 
with was ‘ How can we make our industrial training fit into the industrial life 
of the local community ?’ Mr. P. O. Philip, B.A., Secretary, National Christian 
Council, then gave an interesting report of his Survey of Industrial Schools in 
South India. Information was gathered from about thirty institutions, and the 
report which is printed is a valuable document for reference purposes. 

_ On Friday morning, in the American Mission Church, the Kodaikanal Hil!- 
Conference of the Missionary Educational Council was held. The attendance was 
large of those interested in the problems of education in the Presidency. Miss — 
MacDougall, of the Women’s Christian College, Madras, was voted to the chair. 
The report of the working of the Council for the past year was presented by 
the Secretary, Rev. A. Silver. Rev. J. H. Maclean then introduced the con- 


‘sideration of the Madras Elementary Education Bill, mentioning some matters 


which needed to be modified, and which will form subjects to be discussed by the | 


-Council’s deputation to the Minister for Education. Dr. W. Meston, of the 


Madras Christian College, being called upon, read a very interesting paper on 
‘ The Madras Budget and Education.’ He showed that, while it was a fact that 
in the last budget increased grants were made for education, yet we have 
a long way still to go before adequate support is given for education in South 
India. Britain, with a smaller population, is spending six millions sterling, 
while Madras is only supplying half that amount. 

The Saturday morning meeting, the last session of the Conference, was 
one of the best ; the attendance was again large, showing that the interest in 
the Conference meetings was well maintained to the concluding session. 
The subject, likewise, was a good one on which to close a week of Conference 
gatherings. This special meeting was called to hear two reports from two 
of India’s representatives on the Jerusalem Conference. Rev. J. J. Banninga, of 


Pasumalai, occupied the chair. Mr. P. O. Philip, B.A., Secretary, National 


Christian Council, was the first speaker. He dealt with three subjects con- 
sidered at Jerusalem, namely: ‘The Relationship between the Younger and 
Older Churches, Rural Reconstruction, and Racial Problems. Miss MacDougall, 
Principal, Women’s Christian College, Madras, then reported on three other 
subjects considered by the Conference. They were, The Christian Message, 
Religious Education, and ‘The Home Base. These reports formed a splendid 
conciusion to the week of meetings in connection with the Kodaikanal 
Conference. We felt that we could take as our own the chief finding 
of the group on The Christian Message of the Jerusalem Conference, which is as 
follows : 

‘ We call on the followers of non-Christian religions to join. with us in the 
study of Jesus Christ, His place in the life of the world, and His power to satisfy 
the human heart; to hold fast to faith in the unseen and eternal in face of the 
growing materialism of the world ; to co-operate with us against all the evils of 
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secularism ; to respect freedom of conscience, so that men may confess Christ 
without separation from home and friends ; and to discern that all the good of 
‘which men have conceived is fulfilled and secured in Christ.’ 


Conference Findings 


In all these modern conferences the pian followed is always the same, 
namely, a general assembly of the conference and the presentation of problems ; 
then the company breaks up into a number of smaller groups for discussion and 
more intensive study of the questions raised ; these groups later bring in their 
findings on the problems submitted to them for study. If these findings can 
meet with the approval of the general conference, they are then passed and 
become the official expression of the body. These findings, consequently, are 
the most important part of the results of the work of ‘the conference. The 


following are the Findings of the various groups in connection with the 1928 
Kodaikanal Conference : 


REPORTS OF THE GROUPS OF THE CONFERENCE ON 
DEVELOPMENT OF INDIAN LEADERSHIP 


I. Indian Leadership in Schemes of Devolution 
Findings | 


1. It is the opinion of this Conference that, since the responsibility for every 
department of Christian activity in India must ultimately rest upon Indian 
Christians, the administration of all these departments should pass into their 
hands. 

2. We believe that the Indian Church should have full responsibility for all 
distinctively church work, and, where possible, of village education. Under 
‘church work’ should be included pastoral duties and evangelistic effort, both 
for men and women. We recognise, however, that there are certain types of © 
evangelistic work which the church organisation may not, for the time being, be 
in the position to administer. Such cases should be regarded as exceptional, and 
we should constantly press toward the goal of placing them under the church. 
We believe that in ‘church work’ foreign missionaries and foreign money 
should be placed, when required, at the disposal of Indian Church organisations. 

3. In regard to other departments of Christian activity, higher educational, 
medical, philanthropic, we believe that organisations predominantly Indian 
should have responsibility and control. We are glad to note that some church 
organisations in India are already in charge of some of these. As the church 
increases in strength it may well desire to take’ over more of these activities. 
However, there are among them some, whose breadth of service or whose 
special technical requirements would make it desirable that they should be 
administered by special boards, which may or may not be under the direct 
control of the church. ‘These boards would naturally be closely allied to the 
church and increasingly Indian in control. 
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II. Ordained Leadership in the Church 


Significant Facts 

1. A considerable variety of organisation was found to exist among the 
various churches represented in the Conference. This variety showed itself in 
the number of different functions of ordained men and their ee to the 
other leaders and agents of the churches. 

2. Varying practices exist among the various churches in the preparation 
and testing of men before they are given ordination. In some churches, years 
of preliminary service in the field are felt to be the best preparation for ordina- 
tion to the ministry. In some cases, ordination immediately after theological 
training in the seminaries has not secured these men for service in the most 
needy places of the field. | : 

3, A notable instance of how the church may rise to the opportunities of 
fuller utilisation of Indian leadership was seen in some of the Lutheran | 
churches during the War. When deprived of missionary leadership, the 
ministers of those churches proved to be able and consecrated leaders in the 
emergency and accepted such support as their people could provide. 

4. The reports of the two groups of the Conference, ‘Ordained Leadership 
in the Church’ and ‘Lay Leadership in the Church,’ were seemingly diametri- 
cally opposed on one point, which illustrates the need of securing more accurate 
data. The first group stated that there are few laymen who can serve the 
church as the pastors now do, representing the church in various movements and 
organisations for social, economic and educational advance. The second group 
stated that lay leadership is especially needed at the present time, when tke 
Indian Ministry is not highly educated. It is probably correct to say that lay 
leadership is not being used by the church as much as it might be, and ought to 
be, used. 


Findings 


1. With respect to ie time and preparation needed before ordination is 
given, we feel that, while emphasising the value of good preparation through © 
education, it is possible that too much attention may be given to this require- 
ment and it may become an artificial standard. We should examine carefully 
the natural ability of the men called to ordained service, their deep sense of the 
calling of God, and their development in preliminary service in the field. 

2. With all respect to the ancient Indian ideals and forms of religious 
service as represented by the sadhu, the guru and the sanniyast, we feel that 
something more is needed in the lives and practices of ministers of the Christian 
Church. Our ordained leaders must have the spirit of Jesus Christ and be 
actively interested in every good endeavour which makes for the well-being, 
peace, and righteousness of human society. 

3. With respect to the increasing demands made upon the time and strength 
of our pastors for various duties connected with educational, social and economic 
development, we feel that we ought to point out the danger lest these privileges 
of service within and without the church usurp the primary function of the 
pastor. We commend to the churches the following resolution on this point: 
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Resolution 


This Conference recommends that ecclesiastical or social service oe be or 
their guard lest they continue to expect of pastors too many functions which. 
rightly belong to all in the church. We covet for our ministers the continuous 
vision of the sypreme worth and duty of the pastoral office, and hope that our 
' ministers will more and more take their places in the whole life of India as 
prophets and intercessors of God, the spokesmen par eacellence of the Gospel of 


Christ as the message of God’s salvation to the world, the religion that meets the: — 


deepest needs of India. 


III. Lay Leadership in the Church 
Detinition 


The word ‘laymen’ means unordained men, whether paid or voluntary 
workers. 


The Situation 


1. In some places at present sii’ are taking an increasingly large share 
in church and parish work, such as conducting Sunday classes, work on commit- 
tees, etc. : 

2. At present some Indian Christians are eacers in Christian thought on 
original and independent lines. 

3. While in some places laymen are already taking a large share in the 
administrative work of the churches, there are opportunities for them to take a 
much larger share in the service of the church and its responsibilities. 

4. Some of the difficulties now in the way of laymen taking their full share 
of the church work are : 

(2) Some are not given proper opportunities. 

(6) Others have insufficient training to take responsibility. 

(c) In some cases the co-operation of laymen in the church is not sought. 


Recommendations 


1. The lack of co-operation at present existing in some places between clergy 
- and laity should be transformed to co-operation. The following ways are. 
suggested : 

(2) Pastors should enlist the laymen to help them in evangelistic work. 

(6) The possibilities of utilising the services of retired Government officials 
and business men, in voluntary work of evangelisation and training of converts, 
should be noted. | 

(c) The Student Christian Movement, Y.M.C.A., and Mission educational 
institutions should be urged to organise classes to study the problems connected. 
with co-operation with pastors in the work of the church. 

2. College students should be encouraged to study problems connected with 
the self-support and self-management of churches, evangelistic methods, church 
union, and similar problems. They should be encouraged to go out to visit the. 
villages for the puropose of study of these problems and service. 

3. Indian Christians are not measuring up to their responsibilities and 
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opportunities in the production of Christian literature. Our secre should be 
urged to write more. 


4. Laymen should be encouraged to form interdenominational associations. 

5. With respect to organised participation in the public life of the country, 
we believe that Christains as individuals should take their part, but that the 
church as an organisation, while always standing for progress in moral and 
social reform, would do well to abstain from entering politics on behalf of parties 


or individuals. 


6. In villages a system of working through voluntary workers should -be 
encouraged. 

7. Indian Christians must be trained for leadership by placing them in 
positions of trust and responsibility, but with sympathetic guidance in the initial 
stages. | 

8. We believe that lay leaders are important at all times and in all churches, 
and that there are special opportunities and need for the development of lay 
leadership in service at the present time. | 


IV. Leadership in the Village Community 
Our Purpose 


1. Our goal is to make Christ the Leader, not only of individuals but also 
of whole communities. We seek to have Him give the life abundant to all 
villagers, no matter what their religion or social status. We can realise these 
goals mostly through the Christians of the village. Under the guidance of Jesus, 
they can become examples to draw all others to accept Him as their Divine 
Leader. In efforts of every kind, we strive to serve as many people as possible 
and to re-make the whole village community, not merely one section of it. 

2. We aim to develop truly Christian leadership in every phase of village 
life, physical, economic, mental, social and religious. No branch of rural 
activity can be permanently improved in isolation. Religion can never be 
divided from society, nor economics from education. Better than many villages 
where Christ rules only in ecclesiastical attaira are a few villages where He leads 
every Single enterprise. 


Recommendations on Forms of Leadership 


1. In the case of all leaders, we need to demonstrate and emphasise that 
leadership means sacrificial service, not self-aggrandisement. It means gentle 
guidance, not forceful domination. 

2. Honorary leadership needs to be developed to enenmanee paid leadership. 
In the Telugu and Tamil areas, the main village leader has been the paid 
teacher-catechist. We believe that the time has now come to stress voluntary 
leadership, for this is essential to self-government and self-support. More 
responsibility should be placed on Christian headmen, elders and panchayats. 
Such leadership can be built up through the persistent efforts of teacher- 
catechist, supervisor, pastor and missionary. 

. 3. Christian leadership by others than teachers is necessary in the Bombay 
Presidency, where the local authorities are rapidly replacing Mission elementary 
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schools with their own schools. Therefore, men engaged especially in religious 
education, social improvement or medical work are required. 

4. In most other areas the village teacher still remains the main channel of 
new life for the village. He should gradually hand on to volunteer leaders 
whatever responsibilities they can satisfactorily discharge, for he is now expected 
to do more things than he can do well. He is supposed to advise on such 
diverse activities as health, agriculture, stock-raising, co-operative societies and 
village harmony, while at the same time he is censured if his school becomes 
inefficient. Literate adults and the leader of the co-operative society can be 
aroused to labour hard for the improvement of village life. 

5. The teacher should make his community work strengthen his school 
work in two ways: (a) He can build up the life of the village and thus make it 
a stimulus to the school, and not a drag on it. (6) He can add zest and meaning 
to the pupils’ lessons by connecting them closely with actual village problems. 
He can also lead the children to clean the school premises, their own home 


dooryards, and even the village street, especially on Saturdays in preparation» 


for the Sabbath. The pupils can be taught to keep neat and clean by 
providing the school with cheap mirrors, combs and clay water-pots, and by 
taking them to a stream or pond on Saturdays to wash their own clothes. 
Thus children will grow into enthusiasts for village cleanliness and betterment. 
6. The village teacher should be encouraged to lead his community to ever 
better health conditions. Through his knowledge of hygiene and physiology he 
can vividly explain the dangers of eating carrion, as is done in backward 
places. He should instruct the villagers in the purchase and use of those 
medicines that are locally available, such as castor oil for indigestion and alum 
for sore eyes. Hecan read aloud, and have others read, the valuable one-pie 
leaflet on hygiene published by the Christian Literature Society. He can get 


_ posters, lantern lectures and other help both from Government officials and 


Mission doctors. There is an urgent need for closer co-ordination between the 
efforts of Christian medical and educational departments. 

7. The teacher should promote a sounder economic life in the whole village 
community by training men to run a co-operative society for buying and selling 
as well as for credit, by encouraging better agriculture and cottage industries 
(such as weaving, spinning and poultry-raising), by getting assistance and 
advice from Government departments, and by arranging for the procuring and 
selling at cheap rates of cloth, blankets, grain, medicines, hand pumps and so 
forth. Extremely important is an example set by the teacher of keeping out 
of debt. 

8. The teacher needs to be encouraged to work for Christian self-support 
by collecting grain, by collecting money in small clay pots, by harvest festivals, 
and by getting the people to give their services in repairing the school 
building. 

9. The school-master should interest the grown people in adult education, 


having night classes for reading and learning the Bible, arithmetic, singing 
hymns and so forth. Competitions and dramas can be used to add interest oe 


such activities. 
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Recommendations on Training for Leadership 
1. The elementary school, especially the boarding school, is the place to 


_ begin to develop habits of unselfish leadership. Great care should be taken to 


build up in the boys and girls cleanliness of mind and body, generosity, the wise 
use and saving of money, the keeping of accounts and practice in running’ their 


- own co-operative society, and in making useful articles and rendering service 


with their hands. Above all, they need to develop a keen interest in the 
welfare of others and a sense of responsibility to God. 

2. Only those should be selected for training as village leaders who are 
qualified and enthusiastic for such service. In training schools and seminaries 
the student should participate in the kind of activities suggested under boarding — 
schools. Dispensing with all servants, except cooks, is recommended. The 
students should also be given instruction and practice in first-aid, in the simple 
treatment of ordinary diseases and in the use of simple drugs. In addition, they 
should be taught the value of co-operation in purchase and production, and the 


essentials of agriculture and cottage industries. 


3. The teacher can also be fitted for fulfilling his important responsibilities 
by means of summer schools, refresher classes, institutes and special meetings. 
They should deal ‘with all the forms of village leadership already mentioned, and 
also scouting. Constructive educational supervision by persons of enthusiasm 
and careful training needs to be stressed in all village schools. Libraries, with 
simple, interesting literature, should be provided for all teachers. Periodical tests 
are useful in seeing that the material is actually read and mastered. __ 


VY. Developing the Indian Evangelist 
Findings 


We urge upon all the followers of Christ in India the supreme importance 
of a great and enthusiastic forward movement in evangelistic effort, in view of : 

1. The eager hearing given by all classes to the Gospel. 

2. The great proportion of India’s people still not effectively Beene 

3. Our present half-heartedness in this direction. 

For the puprose of our discussion, an evangelist is taken to mean anyone 
who presents the Gospel to non-Christians. 

We are strongly of opinion that all disciples of Christ should be engaged in 
this work. In many areas it has been found of great value to have paid agents 
set aside for this special work. 

We would emphasise the great need and strategical importance of setting 
aside specially trained men and women for evangelistic work among the higher 
castes of Hinduism and among the Muhammadans. 

_ The necessary qualifications for an evangelist are : 

1. A real experience of Christ, resulting in an unquenchable passion for 
evangelistic Service. 

2. A thorough knowledge of the Bible. 

3. A deep sympathy for those whom he is serving. ein 

4, Some organised knowledge of the mental habits of non-Christians. 

5. A practical knowledge of Hinduism and Muhammadanism. 
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We believe that every evangelist will greatly increase his effectiveness. by 
undergoing the best training available for his task. The following means of 
training have been found useful : 

1. Seminary courses for full-time evangelists. | 

2. The summer school, either in a large centre or in each district. 

_ 3. The association of the beginner with an experienced person in practical 
work. 

4, Organisation of préeching bands under experienced leadership, as among 
students for vacation work. 

5. Voluntary study classes in evangelism meeting regularly. - 

6. The training of the entire church membership through a prepared series 
of weekly Bible lessons, covering the entire Bible in a stated number of years- 
These studies may take the place of the sermon on the Lord’s Day, and may also 
become topics and lessons for Sunday school, young peoples’ meetings, and 
prayer meetings during the week. ‘Thus the entire congregation studies one 
important Bible lesson for one week. In places where this system has been 
tried, it has been found to be of real educational value and a genuine stintins to 
evangelistic work. 

7. The use of a good church paper and circulating library. 


Publicity Methods and Literature for Evangelistic Campaigns 


A communication from the Christian Literature Society was read and 
discussed. This letter emphasised the immense value of literature in the 
propagation of the Gospel. In order to attract and to compel attention, the 
Kingdom of Christ must make use of the tremendous advance which has been 
- made in recent years in methods of publicity. Mr. W. H. Warren, assistant 
secretary of the C.L.S., is evolving a new series of evangelistic posters and 
tracts, which will be greatly superior to those of a generation ago. This is an 
attempt to bring our evangelistic tracts and bulletins in line with the modern 
science of advertising. Mr. Warren desires to keep in touch with all who are 
interested in this important means of propaganda. We urge members of this 
Conference to keep in touch with him. Acard sent to him, expressing interest 
in this project, will secure information of developments in this line. 


VI. Indian Women Leaders for Women’s Work 
Opportunity | 


We find that in the last decade many spheres of work and influence have 
been opened to Indian Christian women. In many places women have become 
members of the governing bodies of churches, and in some deaconesses and 
other such workers have been given the status of office-bearers in the church. 
It is true that the impetus to this change has come mainly from external sources, 
and there is still reluctance in some places to recognise the place of women in 
church government, but it is believed that this prejudice will vanish as time 
goes on. 

As regards the ministry of women, there is in many places a strong opposi- 
tion, partly conscientious, and partly based on prejudice, against public speech 
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by women. Also in many places there is a marked reluctance on the part of 
husbands to allow their wives to take part in any Christian work that involves. 
publicity. But many kinds of Christian work are open to women. All institu- 
tional work, whether medical, educational, social or religious, is recognised as. 
suitable. Work of any kind which involves travelling or living apart from the. 
family or an institution is open only to women of middle age. 


Extent and Quality of Work done by Indian Christian Women 

The evidence on this was conflicting, and the state of things differs widely: 
in different places. 

(a) Patd Work. On the whole, this is faithfully done, but with little 
evidence of initiative. 

(5) Unpaid Work. Several speakers gave evidence of admirable work 
done by the voluntary effort of Indian Christian women, who have all the. 
qualities of service and leadership in a high degree. On the whole, the general. 
opinion was that Indian Christian women do not respond very actively to their 
opportunities. Reasons for this were stated as operative, some in one case and. 
some in another : 

1. Lack of time, and absorption in toilsome labour. 

2. Lack of confidence, and reliance on paid workers, whether Indian or 


3. Lack of training. — 

4. Lack of sympathy in their homes with their efforts. 

5. Lack of evangelistic spirit. 

6. Lack of deep spiritual experience. 

It was felt that the limitations caused by social custom, con the fewness of 
Indian Christian women able to devote their whole time to Christian work, 
render the presence of the woman missionary still necessary. 


Conclusion 


We find in Indian Christian women the ability and the zeal which would 
enable them to take the leadership in women’s work, and we find an increasing 
measure of opportunity for them to do so, but it is still the case that, if they 
desire to devote themselves to Christian work, they are very often checked by 
the opposition of their families and community. We look forward to a change 
in the public opinion in the Indian Christian families and community, which 
will make it possible for such women to fulfil their vocation and to take up 
positions of leadership and self-sacrifice. 


VII. Christian Leadership in Business and Public Service 
Findings 
1. Inasmuch as we know of the great influence for good which a consecrated 
Christian layman can exert in his community, it is our conviction that more 
emphasis should be placed by the Indian Church in guiding its youth to choose 
some form of productive business or trade as a lifework and therein to seek to 
live and carry out the principles of Jesus Christ. We can hope to Christianise 
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India and bring the regenerating influence of Christ to bear on all phases of the 
life of the country only if an increasing number of Indians who are disciples of 
Christ enter into all walks of life and strive to maintain consistently, in all their — 
relationships, the Christian way of living. 

Note.—There are in India today about 49,000 paid Indian Christian 
workers, and the number of communicants or church members in full standing is 
about 740,000. This means that about one in fifteen of the adult church 
membership of the Protestant Churches in India are the employees of Missions. 
It is safe to assume that one earning member supports on the average at least 
two adults. If that is so, the economic dependence of the Indian Christian 
community on foreign Missions is seen in its true proportions. 

2. ‘The growth of modern industries in India is bringing, along with increas- 
ed production and better wages, conditions which make spiritual, moral, social 
and cultural development almost impossible among the increasing number of 
labourers who are drawn to industrial centres from the villages. These evils of 
industrialism take root and flourish easily in a land like India, where among the 
working classes there is chronic poverty and illiteracy and ignorance, and where 
there is as yet no vigorous public opinion against social and industrial evils. 
We would, therefore, recommend to the Indian Church that every effort be made 
to study and understand the problems arising out of the relationship between the 
. working classes and their employers, to secure the confidence of both sides by 
_ developing forms of service, to arrange means of arbitration when disputes and 
misunderstandings arise, and to, help in the establishment of Christian standards 
in the relationship of the employer and employee. 


VIII. Indian Leadership in Educational Advance 
Findings 


1. We believe indigenous leadership in education to be very desirable, but 
that it cannot be secured until Indians are given both the expectation of leader- 
ship and the responsibility which goes with leadership. 

2. Although we recognise that in the educational field there is still need for 
European leadership, we also feel that Indian leadership can only be developed 
when positions of responsibility are actually turned over to Indians. We there- 
fore recommend that missionary educational organisations should keep clearly 
before themselves their ultimate aim to turn over all positions of responsibility 
to Indians; and that when missionaries are called to be associated in such work, 
they be associated, as far as possible, in an advisory capacity. 

3. Since graduate schools of education for study and research such as are 
found in the large university centres of the West are lacking in India, and since 
training schools, especially those for men, are at present ineffective in the broad 
study of educational problems, we feel that it is impossible to prepare in India 
technically qualified specialists in education. Under these circumstances we 
believe that, in order to promote much-needed educational progress, more 
_ European and American missionaries, qualified in thorough graduate study in 
education, and Indians who shall be sent to obtain such special training in 
America or Europe, are essential. 
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4. Realising that our training institutions for men in South India are 
inadequate, we strongly recommend the establishment of a Union Training 
College for men similar to the St. Christopher’s Training College for women in 
Madras. | 

5. We believe that Mission schools can create more worthy educational 
leaders if honest efforts are made lower down in our schools. We feel that 
attempts should be made in all our boarding schools to develop the spirit of 
leadership among the boys and girls. 

The following suggestions are made : 

1. Create an atencnpbere | in the school where the spirit of originality will be 


fostered. 


2. Give boys and girls in boarding schools an opportunity to earn and 
spend their own money, in such work as whitewashing buildings, garden work, | 
raising of goats or chickens, book-binding, painting Christmas and Easter cards, 
etc. For girls’ schools a recently published book, called Adventures in Home- 
craft, by Miss E. J. Wells, will give helpful suggestions. The book may be 
obtained from Mrs. George Gordon, Hyderabad, Deccan, at a cost of four annas. 
Other suggestions may be found in Miss A. B. Van Doren’s book, Fourteen 
Experiments in Education (Association Press). 

3. Organisation of Scouts and Girl Guides. | 

4. Welfare work and village social service carried on by the boys and girls 
of the boarding schools. | 

6. We suggest that a helpful means of training Indian leaders in education 
would be to give them a more varied experience of observation and study of the 
methods of some institutions which have been experimenting and developing in 
social ways. We recommend the publication, by the National Christian Council, 


of a full list of such schools, with brief notes as to the special — of their 
work. 


SPECIAL STUDY GROUPS 


I. Diet for the Boarding School Child 


This group met for four mornings, under the leadership of Dr. Manley and 
Miss Marshall. The following report was presented : 

There are many problems confronting us in considering the diet of the 
boarding school child. But the first thing we should have in mind is the actual 
body needs of the children we are to feed. 

Col. McCarrison, of the Pasteur Institute of Coonoor, has made a very care- 
ful study of the diets of Indian races as a whole. We referred to his articles, and 
found that the difference in nutritive value of the diets of the various sections of 
the country were marked. The Sikh, Pathan and Mahratta diets formed one 
group of high biological value ; the Bengalee, the Kanarese and the Madrassi a 
second group, of low biological value ; while the Gurkha diet occupied an inter- 
mediate position between these two. 

The high value of the first group of diets was due to their high content of 
suitable protein, vitamins and mineral elements. That is, their diet consisted of 
whole-wheat flour cakes (chapattis), milk, dhal, tomatoes, abundance of root and 
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green leafy vegetables, and fresh meat once a week. The Mahratta diet was 
_ made up of home-pounded rice and whole-wheat flour in equal parts, dhal, 
vegetables, milk, ghee, fish or eggs twice a week, tea and sugar. 

But the diets of the Bengalee, the Kanarese and the Madrassi, the second 
group, were of low biological value because of their low content of the food 
essentials. The striking differences in the physique of different Indian races are 
due in the main to the differences in biological value of their national diets. 
The Bengali diet was made up of washed rice and dhal; puris or paraunthas ; 
sweatmeats, fried gram ; fish, occasionally ; milk = milk-products, sparingly ; 
vegetables, sparingly ; and condiments. 

The Madrassi diet was made up of washed polished rice ; dhal, sparingly ; : 
vegetables with condiments (kolumbu) ; ittali, dhosai, and vadai (cakes of rice 
prepared with or without gingelly oil in various ways); coffee, with sugar 
and a little milk ; buttermilk, occasionally ; and ghee, very sparingly, according 
to Col. McCarrison. 

The food elements necessary for a growing child are those which promote 
growth of tissue and bone. The vegetable proteins are not sufficient to supply 
this need. In the animal proteins there are certain amino-acids especially good 
for growth that are not found in the vegetable proteins. Therefore, we would 
advise more use of animal proteins in the diet of the boarding school child. 

This can be supplied by the use of eggs, milk, liver, and meats. 
| In vegetable fats we do not usually find the vitamin ‘fat-soluble A,” 
which is so essential to the health of the child. The lack of this may cause 
scabies, sore eyes, rickets, or night blindness. This valuable element is found 
in milk, mutton-fat, butter, ghee, spinach, sweet potatoes, carrots, cod-liver oil, 
liver and in egg yolk. 

We should obtain nine or more mineral elements from our food. Some 
of these elements are so abundant in our ordinary diet that there is little likeli- 
hood of our not getting them. But with calcium, manganese and iron 
the situation is different. 

Greens, milk, and some cereals are high in calcium; green leaves, green 
vegetables, eggs and some fruits (oranges) are high in iron ; we find manganese 
in young leaves, shoots, whole wheat, cabbage, leeks, onion, garlic and fruits 
(orange and lemon). 

Carbohydrates are essential, but the average child in India is fed on an 
excess of carbohydrates. So our problem in the school is how to supply those 
elements which are lacking. 

It was suggested that the use of goat’s or buffalo’s milk might help 
to solve the problem. Buffalo’s milk is cheap and yet contains the essential 
proteins and plenty of fat—the vitamin A. Liver, at least once a week, was 
another suggestion. It was also suggested that the carbohydrates given be 
more varied. 

Rice is the poorest of grains in vitamins and proteins. Whole-wheat grain, 

ragi, the grams and other grains would make good substitutes. Lastly, we 
- should educate our children to eat more green vegetables. Larger portions of 
vegetables in the food should be given. 

Just a word as to the method of cooking: when vegetables are cooked in a 
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large amount of water, valuable food constituents are dissolved out into the 
water and thrown away. Steaming or boiling in a small amount of water 
retains the valuable mineral elements. — 

In the Arcot Mission, a committee made a study of their boarding schools 
and found a great deficiency in animal vegetable fats, animal proteins and | 
minerals. On the whole, the girls’ schools give a more varied and satisfactory 
diet than boys’, although they spend less. But in the girls’ schools they have a 
share in the preparation of food. 

The average diet used by girls’ schools wie were found deficient is as 
follows : 

1. Morning: ragi congee, with milk, cocoanut, and sugar. 

2. Lunch, at 10.30:.a handful of Bengal gram. 

3. Noon: rice with mutton curry. 

4. Night: rice with dhal and bringal curry. 

It was found, when weighing these portions, that this day’s diet contained — 
only about 20 grams of fat, whereas the minimum requirement for girls of that 


age, in a warm climate, is 50 grams. The protein, too, was deficient, as } gram 
per pound of body weight is the requirement. 


The recommended diet, costing an average of Rs. 5 per month per child for 
food alone, is : | 

1. Morning meal: wheat congee (whole wheat), twice a week. 

Ragi congee or ragi puttoo, twice a week. 

Rice congee or other grains, three times a week. 

Use cocoanut and jaggery with wheat and ragi congee and rag puttoo. 
Congee should be cooked in the morning and served not. 

2. Lunch: in the middle of the morning (at recess) or at 4 p.m., give the 
following according to season or in rotation : 

A plantain (or other fruit), or 

A handful of roasted Bengal gram, or 

Karamony, or kadalai, or dried peas, or ground nuts, or beans, or a little 
ball of jaggery and nuts. 

3. Noon meal: rice and curry, or ragi ball, if well-prepared. The latter 
should not be soggy and half-raw in the middle. 

Ingredients of the curry: for protein, dhal curry four times a week ; at least 
4 chittock of dhal per child per meal, with vegetables. 

Meat curry, three times a week. ‘The meat should not be full of gristle and 
bones. Each child should get at least three palams each time. 

N.B.—Scale of Measures : 


32 chittocks 1 vis 14 palams = 1 chittock 
40 palams =1 ,, 1 vis = ] measure 


For fat, oil: at least 4 palam per child per day. 

Cocoanuts: one a day to 50 children (to be distributed between noon and 
night meals). 

4. Night meal: never give plain lice or simply pepperwater and 
dhal. Always give a vegetable or greens with the } chittock of dhal. Minimum 
amount of green vegetables or tubers: 4 palams per child per day, not counting 
the onions used in curry (distribute between noon and night meals). 
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N.B.—In a big hostel, boil vegetables in several pots to ensure thorough 
cooking. Children will not eat half-raw vegetables. 

In cooking radishes use the leaves also. 

Other suggestions for extra foods to be used whenever funds permit : lime 
juice, curds, ghee, more jaggery, more plantains and other fruits, milk, cocoa. 

References: Col. McCarrison’s articles on Vitamins, Pasteur Institute, 
Coonoor ; Estimation of Grains, Agricultural College, Coimbatore ; Food Jables,. 
School of Tropical Medicine, Calcutta; Dr. Felts’s three articles on North 
Indian Diet; Zhe Boarding School Girl, by Miss C. Wyckoff, Methodist 
Publishing House, Lucknow. 


II. The Project Approach in Education 


This study group met, under the leadership of Rev. C. W. Miller, for tour 
mornings, with a total of 33 members enrolled. 

The ‘ Project Approach’ was briefly and clearly presented by the leader. 
Members reported on experiments being carried on under their supervision. 
The following were some thoughts that came out of the group discussion : 

1. That the philosophy and psychology of education, which form the 
basis for the Project Method, have value for education in India. | 

2. That although one may not have’ special training in the ‘Project 
Approach,’ he or she may study this new method and apply its principles, 
gradually and effectively, in the Indian schools. 

5. That in carrying on the ‘Project Approach’ we must make the school 
life rich and varied that projects may most naturally arise in the needs and 
opportunities of the life of the children together. However, as a member of the 
group, the teacher may suggest forms of 7 from which the children may 
make wholehearted choices. 

4. In experimental education, in order that we know what are our results, 
it is necessary that we find a means of securing accurate measurements It is: 
suggested that qualified educationists should start experimenting in the use of 
achievement and intelligence tests in order that satisfactory tests may be 
worked out for India. 

5. That in introducing the Project Method it is possible to use the 
teachers we have ; but we need first to ensure a fundamental change of attitude, 
and then to give careful and sympathetic supervision. © 

6. School equipment should be simple but varied. The village schocl 
equipment should be equal at least to that of a better-class village home. The 
following resolution was recommended to the Conference : 

Resolved 

That before attempting to introduce the Project Method in schools, and 
reconstructing the plan of the curriculum on the lines suggested by ‘ Projects,” 
the fundamental idea of the project and the project approach in its philosophical 
and psychological bearings should be carefully studied by those undertaking 
such experiments. 

The following books, by Prof. W. H. Kilpatrick, of the Teachers’ College, 
were recommended : How We Learn, Association Press (Re. 1 and Re. 1-8) ; 

Foundations of Methods, Macmillan. 
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INDUSTRIAL MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


Plans of Rural Reconstruction Work 


The leader spoke of the important place given in the Jerusalem Conference 
to rural work, and referred to the finding on the subject adopted there, which 
said, ‘Rural work in Mission fields is an organic part of the service demanded of 
the Church everywhere to lead in the effort to build a rural civilisation that shall 
be Christian to the core.’ Christianising all phases of the life of rural com- 
munities, religious, social, economic, civic and cultural, was the task before the 
Christian Church. The only practicable way of achieving this was to select 
suitable centres, and demonstrate in them an intensive form of work that may 
eventually spread over wide areas as the Church grows in power and influence. 

In the course of the discussion attention was drawn to such efforts that are 
now being attempted, instances of which are given in the book, Fourteen 
Experiments in Rural Education, recently published, and also to the rural 
reconstruction work that is carried on by the Y.M.C.A. in Ramanathapuram. 
It was suggested that training in such work should be given to village teachers. 
so that they may make the village schools centres of community work. ‘The 
Mission training schools which train village teachers should try to give practical: 
training in such work. 

Mr. P. O. PHILIP. 


Co-operation with Government Departments | 


The discussion of the subject ‘Co-operation with Government Departments,” 
brought out the fact that the Industrial and Agricultural Departments of the 
Madras Government are more liberal and cordial in the matter of co-operation 
with Missions than is the case in some other parts of India. It was felt that all 
Missions should strive for greater co-operation with these departments, not only 
by getting Government grants for Mission institutions, but also by sending 
students to Government institutions and by making greater use of lecturers. 
from these institutions. 

F. E. LIVENGOOD. 


Industrial Work for Women 


It was the opinion of those present that our aim in developing industrial 
work for women is to provide a cottage industry for needy Indian women. 

With reference to the necessary material for embroidery work, it was felt that 
linens could be purchased to better advantage through H. N. Robb & Co., Belfast,. 
although some linen can be procured through the Victoria Institute in Madras,. 
and D.M.C. embroidery cottons and notions through V. Kesava Row & Sons,. 
Madras, and Aboobucher & Co., Madras. 

The possibilities of spinning and weaving were discussed, and while all felt 
that it was desirable to push native industries, most of us have been deterred due 
to the. difficulty in finding a market for such products. Several text-books, 
Handbook of Weaving and Simple Weaving, published by Rose & Co., 


_Mylapuram, Madras, were suggested as being helpful. It was deemed best 


to try only a few forms of industry at one time rather than to introduce 


_ Various forms of work and make a failure of them all. 
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Concerning markets for output, most Missions depend upon sales at the 
various hill-stations and the Victoria Institute in Madras, although some Missions | 
have been successful in disposing of their entire outputs in foreign markets. 
‘To avoid overstocking it was suggested that industrial institutions should 
anake a careful study of the demand for all kinds. 


Miss A. E. SMALLEGAN. 


: Financing Industrial Work 


In general, it may be said that industrial education has not been supported 
‘by Missions and Home Boards on anything like the scale that other types of 
Mission work have been supported. One reason for this lies in the fact that it 
is a later development than the literary type of education. Another reason is 
that too often the industrial school is a ‘ one-man show,’ as only one man in the 
Mission has the vision of the possibilities of such training and is unable to infect 
other members of his Mission with his own enthusiasm. Probably, too, we 
should face the fact that the whole movement has been largely experimental, 
and many of the experiments have not been successful. But the need for voca- 
tional training is becoming constantly more evident, and the time seems to have 
arrived when a larger support must be given to this type of education. 

One of the hopeful signs of the present time is the careful study that is 
being given to conditions of rural life and the trend of policy in education seems 
to be toward unification. It is to be hoped that the seeming antagonism between 
the orthodox literary type of education and vocational education wiil entirely 
disappear. It would seem that further development is likely to be as follows: 
the Moga idea for the lower school, vocational middle school, then high school 
and college for some pupils, and the trade school for others. ‘Education for 
life ’ is the motto, and that admits of a wide variety in type and method. 

However, financing industrial training is a practical problem and theories 
are not of such value in helping to solve it. In actual practice, income is being 
derived from four sources: grants from Mission funds, Government grants, 
donations from people on the Mission field, and self-support. 

The leader of the group gave a brief description of the experience of the 
American Ceylon Mission, with their industrial plant at Tellippalai, Ceylon. It 
started about 40 years ago as a ‘one-man show’ and never received Mission 
grants for the industrial departments. Special funds were raised by the one in 
charge for necessary buildings and equipment in the beginning, and after that 
all additions to building and plant have been financed from profits and donations 
from Ceylonese friends. Government grants for building equipment have 
amounted to only Rs. 1,100 all told. 

There are the following departments : 

1. Press and book-bindery, run on a commercial basis, ee self-support- 
ing. Serves the whole. Christian community of Northern Ceylon, including 
part of the Catholics. 

2. Carpenter shop, self-supporting, maintained for convenience of mission- 
aries and school managers for supplying house furniture and school equipment. 

3. Rattan and basket department, not entirely self-supporting as yet. 

4, Weaving school, a new venture. Cost for the first three years, 
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Rs. 11,000, of which Rs. 8,000 was raised locally, the balance being still to raise. 
Current budget practically balances. No great enthusiasm on the part of the 
students for this type of training. 

- §, School garden, managed as a project by the boarding school pupils. — 
Good candidates, after finishing 7th or 8th standard (Tamil), are taken by the 
Government Agricultural School and given a six months’ course, after which 
they are assisted to take up Government land under the irrigation schemes in the 
jungle country some 50 miles distant. Very promising scheme. 

Perhaps it should be made clear that only the rattan department and the 
school garden are maintained expressly for the boarding school boys ; the other 
sections are maintained for their value as pieces of Christian work, and advantage 
is taken for their presence in the compound to give boarding school boys hand 
training, and in a good many cases boys earn part of their boarding fees by extra 
work in these departments. Boys earned Rs. 1,200 in this way last year. 


A. A. WARD. 
The Khaddar Movement 


One of the most interesting meetings of the Industrial Missionary Asso- . 
ciation was the discussion led by S. Elyalwar, — of the All-India 
Spinners’ Association. 
| It was a surprise to many to learn that the All-India odin’ Association 
_ is not a political organisation and that its members are not engaged in definite 
political activity. Membership in the Association is made up of two classes. 
‘A’ class membership consists of persons above 18 years of age, who habitually 
wear khaddar and who deposit with the Association month by month 1,000 
yards of self-spun yarn which is well twisted and uniform; and ‘B’ ‘class 
members pay 2,000 yards of yarn per year. 

There was no evidence that the Europeans and Americans present contem- 
plated becoming members. There was, however, abundant reason to believe 
that many who were in the audience felt that the movement bristled with 
possibilities for the millions of underfed people of India. 

Quoting from a recently printed report of the A.I.S.A., we find a 
statement which is similar to a number made by the speaker to convincingly 
make a strong case for khaddar: ‘ No one who has ever argued against the 
charkha has been able to put forward in its place any other supplementary 
occupation which can be immediately taken up by the millions of the country 
(or which) will serve the object in view and promise results of at least equal 
magnitude in the near future. If, indeed, as Dr. Mann, of the Bombay Agri- 
cultural Department, recently declared, the empty stomach is the greatest 
obstacle to progress in India, the khadi movement, which is intended to give a 
Supplemenary occupation to semi-starved peasant families, must appeal to all 
the patriotic devotion in the country.’ 

It is admitted that khadi will yield but a very limited profit, but crs 
there are enough people in India who realise the importance, from at least 
the economic and the humanitarian point of view, of the charkha movement 
and will be content with the small profit in the service of the toiling millions 
of the land. Its chief importance is, no doubt, as a subsidiary industry, which will 
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add at least something to the extremely small income of the majority of the 
ordinary villagers (said to average one anna and seven pies per day). It will 
also occupy them during their otherwise idle hours. Here we remind ourselves 
that 229,000,000 of India’s people are dependent on agriculture for a living, and 
that most of them are idle from one-third to one-half of the year. In this time 
they could profitably employ themselves at this industry. According to census 
reports, there are now about 2,000,000 employed as handloom workers and only 
1,500,000 are employed in all other industries, excluding agriculture. 

The time allotted to this subject was all too short for a thorough discussion. 
It is therefore planned to consider it again at the next meeting of the Kodaikanal 

Conference. | 

WM. BEMBOWER. 


Finding of Industrial Missionary Association 


We are convinced that Christian agencies should place as the objective of 
their work in rural areas the transformation according to Christ’s ideals of the 
whole life of the community, religious, economic, social, cultural and civic. 
As an effective means of accomplishing this object, we recommend that 
suitable centres be selected and the work of rural reconstruction be carried on 
intensely so that its influence may spread over wide areas. Such work is 
now being carried out successfully by various Christian agencies in different parts 
of India. A description of some of the methods is given in the book, Fourteen 
Experiments in Rural Education, edited by Miss Van Doren. A notable 
example of such work is at Ramanathpuram, near Coimbatore. 
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A Call to the Churches in America 


272, 


From the Indian Christians of Madura URIAL i 


REF’D TO | 
Dear Friends, 


We send our warmest sreetings to you” and take 


this opportunity of reaffirming our deep sense of eratitude 
and appreciation of the selfless services rendered by the 
missionaries of the American Board for nearly one hutdved 
years in the Madura Field, Resides establishing and maine 
taining a First Grade College, a Theolocical Seminary and 
a number of other schools, Hosvitals and institutions they 
have founded a self=coverning Church Council which has over 
30, 000 Christians on its rolls. | 
Some extreme Nationalists think that we have 

no need for foreign missioneri any More e But they seem 
to ignore the fact that India is a land of villages and 
the overwhelming majority still are in abject poverty ,gross 
ignorance and superttitions. The weak and poor Indian Church 
| feels unable % push forward the Gospel work and the big 
scheme of Rural Reconstruction which she is called upon to 
face at this time. The level headed leading Christian 
Nationals are impressed with the urgent need of more men 
and money from the mother Churches in America to meet the 
pressing call of our country. We need the cooperation of tke 
missionaries for ony years to come seeing the tremendous 
unfinished task of the social and and, 
| regeneration of our dear countyys 

oe Taking the Madura Mission Field alone, of the 
3,575,000 people, only 150,000 are Oliristians belonging to 
the different denominations. Again there are 15,000 Sd « 
miles in our area unoccupied and untouched by Christian ine 
fluence. of the 6000 villages and towns only 600 have any 
Christians at all. Hardly any medical work is done by our 
Mission outside the city of Madura. Thousands are dying in 
rural parts of various preventible diseases for want of 


medical aide The deplorable condition of our people is 
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largely due to ignorance and illiteracy. This is most 
appaling in the case of womens Even among Christian women 
only 2% are literate. An immense amount of work has yet 
to be done for village womene | | 
Syace does not permit us to give you more de- 

tails of the actual condition of our churches and our people 
in general. We propose later to send some articles to the 
"Missionary Herald" describing some of our edn 

There is just at present the danger of a godless 
political provaganda swee ping over our country as a result 
of a National Awakening. At this critical time a more 
vigorous missionary enterprise is neededs We need the helps 
ing hand of with the spiritual dynamic 
of our Lord Jesus Christ in whom alone is salvation for our 
country in its pressing and distressing problems. 

Now ts the time when we need most the wisdom 
and experience and support of our foreign friends. Come 
and help us and be ow’ coeworkers and partners in the 
big task before use Let us join hands in the glorious 
work of hastening the coming of Christ's Kingdom in Indiat 

you reppond to the Call? 
May the Lord richly bless yeR us all. 


Yours very gratefully, 


Ge Pe Yar the 
V Vs Santiago. Committee. 
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Are foreign Wissionaries want ed is India ? 


‘This statement: has been prepared in response to an 


ITORIAL. from Dr. of Madura who wrote that 


JUL 24 1999 frank expression of opinion mere polite | 
REF’D TO acquiesience in current views, ‘would not be resented but 
ANS. “received with thanks. In mak ing this analysis of the Indian. 


x situation, I have had the advantage of hearing the views of 


a very able and sincere group of Indian Christians who met 


at. es erence in Vellore in June. Not that my attitude 


is different in any essential particular but rather the 
stat ement should be of a representat ive character and 

not merely individual and personal. — 

The first rema tk that ocours to me is one of eurprise 

t hat Indians should ‘be consulted on this matter at all. The 
reasons of this changed ment ality are obviously the feeling 
of young men in the West that they are iat wanted in india 


and as Indians are now their equals nay, have always been 


) 
they eannot fill the same place as formerly. This is of 


course the non-Christian attitude to Missions and their 
religious propaganda. But from the Indian Christ ian side 
they have probably heard that the Indian Church should 


decide the number, the location and qualificat ions of fo reign 
“agente. All mission work should be churchecentric-I cannot 

say to what ext ent and in what directions these two tenden- 
oies have affected the minds of your men who have any inelé- 

nat ion for the Christian Mini st ry in India. I am bound to 


wedcome them both; rather than give @ cad ing impression 
to your people about conditions in India, the more satis- 
factory course is to make them realise that the old condi- 
| tions have passed away and that the feaksininn of inherent | 


superiority that often prompted and ti 


ayed up the old 

a | Missionaries are out of ‘place, re posit ive hindrance, 
wre { profound concept ion of Christ, Mission and an equally 
q valid survey of Indian character are the necessary pre- 


 Fequisites for the Christian Ministry in India. 
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The possible attitudes can be grouped under these heads;- | 


1. Not wanted | | 


2. Wanted without any qualifications, good, bad and 
indifferent . 


+ Intermediate - some wanted and others not wanted. 
The first two are the radical positions of the extreme 
Indian Wationalist, he be a Christian or a non-Christian, and of 
the old fashioned Indian Christ ien who talks of the West as his 
"Home". Both these have a considerable following, the former 
‘among the younger and the latter among the older generation. The 
Int emmediate position, I believe, represents the views of the 
majority of Christians, and probably of non-Christiandtoo. It 
is this third view that is stressed here and 1 commend it to 
your men who are seriously perturbed by the currents of Indian 
life and thought. i 
1. The Not-wanted champions are the patriots who regard 
foreign “issionaries as agents of Western imperialism and 
exploitation and charge them as repressing the patriotism of 
our young men. They also contend that Indians have nothing to 
learn from the West, especially in the inthe of eulture and 
even christianity. Imperialism end evangelism are the twin 


agents, one Xn the econines field and the other in the epiritual 


and both must be tabooed. Undoubtedly, this attitude is natural 
and even now when Indian nationalism has revolutionised our 
thoughts, the Missionary is not looked upon as @ friend of 
India. The past has been a melancholy chapter and cannot be 
easily effaced in spite of the efforts of some Missionaries 

who are in full sympathy with India's claims. How can they be 
on our side en they have ali of them given a written under- 
taking an to the Secretary of State | 


for India before leaving their shores. This Not-want ed positios 


is bound to become more challenging with the rapid growth of 
nationalism. This may, perhaps, be dismissed as out-growth of 


nationalism, therefore not deserving the serious consideration 


of Christians. But such an attitude is sure to paralyse Chris- 


tian activities and bring Missionaries into conflict with 
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3. 


Indian nat ionalism. Remember that the kind of nationalism 
prevailing in the West, with its hostility to foreigners, 

is bound to come sooner or later if it is not already here. 
When Indians are masters in their own house, what can 


prevent us from legislation against foreigners, restricting 


their number, their location, and their activities hothing 


II. Wanted. 
This other extreme view finds fewer and fewer 
supporters. On two grounds they have maintained this posi- 
tion = welcoming an uninterrupted flow of Missionaries, 


good, bad and indifferent. Wirst that our Christianity is 


still so feeble and immature that it requires foreign 


inspiration. Once let foreign Missionaries withdraw, 
Christianity will disappear slowly but eurely or linger a 
small stunded growth. Second, that foreign money can only 


come from the West with foreign “issionaries. Not that the 
ahiAt— | | 

are absolutely wanted, but the foraen 4s indispen- 
sable. I do not know to what extent this doctrine is proe 
fessed openly in missionary circles. If Wissions send | 
money to India on such a @ondition, it is no wonder that 
Indians cannot welcome them; and they cannot pray for the 


success of their work. ‘hie attitude is the very negation 


of Christianity. Indians can @n some measure enter into 


the first xgxmexenxk afgument; but this second is anti- 


christian. It is to be hoped that this position will 
weaken, if it exists, and Missions will not consider Wis- 
sionaries a condition precedent for giving money. I know 


the arguments used for maintaining this view that the "Home® 


constituencies do not know Indians, and that they require 


their own countrymen to be in touch with them and enlighten 


them on the Missionary situation so as to tep financial 


resources in the Home 


Bare. I cannot say how far this is 
true. But is it impossible for Indians to appeal to the 
people in the West with the same force, if not greater; 
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er Departments of Government, now under Indian Ministers. | | 


and some success ? 


Ili. This representative view is very widely held avoiding 


the radical and conservative positions. It is a considered 


view and must commend itself to all lovers of the Lord and His 
Kingdom. I shall state in brief the elements of this view:- 


(a) Christian work in India as in other lands sust be 


churchcentric, unless you deny the place of the church. fhe 


church in India must have the determining voice with regard 


to the number, location, and work of foreign Vissionaries as 
of its own men. No separate ‘iission Council (of foreign agents 
only) is necessary and can only be regarded as a Western mono-= 
poly. 

(b) The fields now occupied by foreign wissionaries should 
not receive any additional contingent. Their placeNshould be 
except probably where experts are 


required. 


(c) The unoccupied areas should be evangelised by foreigner 


and Indians alike. where the Indian church is of considerable 
standing, it should be entrusted with almost all the work, even 
including higher education md medical institutions. This is 
now imereaeimg xxx HY the case in the sducational and Medical 


| 

(a) Foreign Missidnaries should live right in the midst of 
the vibiens people, participating in their life. it is some- 
times demanded of them that they should identify themselves | 
with the people. Perfect identification is in all probablity 


‘neither possible nor desirable. If indians are to imbibe 


some of the elements of western life and thought, their 


Missionaries should realisethe highest and best "insight and 


outsight" of their civilisation. We believe that other coun- 


tries have gifts of God, just as we believe that India has. 


Our desire is to make india strong in the strength of her 
God-given powers, and if possible, with some added elements 


from the West. This theme might be further elaborated but 


it is here unnecessary. 
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In conelusion, let me say that a emaller number of vis- 
sionaries, the most refined products of western learning and 
epirituality, will be welcome. Not everyone offering himself, 
is desirable. But men and women of spiritual insight. and expe- 
rience who cannot be corrupted by some influences in the 
‘Mission fields, should be sent. They should regard themselves 
as pilgrims, seeking the Holy City pfull of spiritual 
adventure Like the explorers of the North Pole and the 
Himalayas and the fliers over the Atlantic. Christianity is 
still in the making,’ it is not yet a finished product; the 
etd is still to be Aare sounal In this work, the 
spiritual genius of India and of the West must niceniienkes 
The Indianisation of Christianity, in the best sense, and the 
independence of the church, and its growth in onivitualite. 


are the notes of the true Missionary calling, and ihe 
watchwords of the Lord's work in India in the years before us. 
/ 
Pun 


CHRISTIANS IN PUBLIC SERVICE IN SOUGH INDIA, 


The British Government in India, pledged from the 
cutest te the observance of religious neutrality, hae been very 
careful, even overcareful, to keep the pledge in the matter oof 
recruitinz public servante from the ranks of the Indian Christian 
Community, But with the growth of the Community in education 
and streneth, and with the srowth of Indian national consciousness 
in the land, the Government has of late been more free to recor= 
nize the merits and claims of the Indian Christiane and has appointed 
some to very high offices in the State, 

It is equally gratifyine to note that the Indien 
Oierintians employed by the G¥vernment, though beget with strong 
temptations to ve Liasged towards their own Community in 
stuintetvetdon of justice, have done credit to themselves end 
to their. faith py their sincle-minded devotion and loyalty to the 
Government, by their strictly impartial dealings with everybody -en¢t 
and by their ability and tetency, may truly be said that 
they brine the spirit of their Lord to bear upon every phase 
of their service under the Government, One who views the situation 
is inclined to resret that the Christian Church hg@ not had a 
chance to contribute many more of their men and women to public 
services 

“or the presence of an adequate representation of 
Indian Chrietians in the public service has an indirect but 
irresistible tendency to leaven the publie and the service with 
distinctly Christian ideals. That is, I think, an inestimable 
asset to the Church charged, es she is, with the duty of propa- 
gating Christ's religion, Again, INdian Christians in high office 
dn the state have without fear identified themselves with all the 


| 
legitimate aspirations and activities of their fhurches, and 
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eerve willinely and efficiently on Councils and Communities. 
Their pregence in those bodies is indeed a source of strength 
and inspiration to other members. To.their discussions and de= 
cisions relstine to the administrative work of the frurch, they 
contribute view=pointe not ordinarily taken by the other membere 
of the Councils and communities elected from amons the Mission 
or the Phurch agents, Also, it is they who strongly advocate 
self-support and self-covernS@ for the Indian Churchk, and gave 
liberally of their substance to attain that xm end 
Ae regards the situation in our own Madura Mission 
cfhurches, there is, I am afraid, not much room for boasting 
in this respect. The question of finding employment for our 
ians as Government servants or officers, was till avout ten 
or fifteen years looked upor with disfavour. Their ambition 


has all along been to engare all their educated men and oftimen 


in Mission service. Ingpite of this attitude, we can still count a 
handful of our own “ission products holding responsible Govern-= 
ment posts, who cheerfully spare time ey eoncee for the uplift of 
their Phurches. 

The number of our men so far known ag working as 
Gevernment Officers or Public servants may be stated as follows: - 


I, Officers in the regular Government Service, 


(a) Gazetted Officers, 2 


Others ‘the lower ranks, 9, 


Tf, Offices and clerks in the Local 3eards and Municipalities. 


7. 


III, Yonorary members on the and “Municipalities. 
8, 


The above lists are not exhaustive, 


way 


--3-- 


not en reachers 
There are also 69 teachers and £0 


far known who are, employed in the schools under the management of 


the Local Roards and Municipalities in the Madura and Ramnad Dise 
govern ent meotmissdcan cS, 
tricts after havine hed their educetion in our Mission Inett tions 


at Pasumalel and Capron Hell. 


of conclude may be said without fear of contradiction 


that our “iession has 


in ite policy of cooperation with and whole- 


hearted help to the Britiss Government never swerved an inch during 


nearly a century in upliftine th 
the 


cating illiterate sand in makine then ugeful in all 


oor and @rodden, in edu=- 


their everyday civic and relizious life, 


Maniekan, 
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IL. Letters and Cables 


A. 


C. 


Board Secretaries 
Barton, Dr. James L 
Emerson, Miss M. 


Trustee of Madura College 
Leiper, Rev. Henry S. 


Cables on Mission Business 
Letters of Missionaries 


Banninga, Rev. John Jd. 
Capron, Rev. Wm. B. 
Dickson, Rev. James H. 
Dudley, Mrs. Katherine 
Elwood, Mr. and Mrs. W.P. 
Guize, Rev. L. Curtis 
Harrison, Rev. 


Herrick, Rev. 


Hess, J. M. 

HOlton, P. 

Jones, S. W. 
Larber, Rev. and Mrs. L. 
Rev. Jd. X. Miller 
Nalting, Rev. E. L. 
Quickenden, Mrs. C0.s. 
Roof, Mary M. 

Scudder, Rev. D.C. 
Smith, Miss B.K. 


Stoffer, Dr. B.S. 


Swan, Miss F. 

Swift, Miss 
Washburn, Kev. G. F. 
White, Rev. E.E. 
Wilder, Dr. E.W. 
Wilder, Mrs. E.W. 
Wilson, Rev. A.E, 
Wolsted, Rev. C.E. 
Z4umbro,- 


Other Letters 


 Appasamy, A.J. 


Bhaktul, Dr. John M. 
David 


Department of State, re: Edgar M Flint 


Isaas, Peter M. 
Marukery, S. 
Macnicol, N. Dr. 
McClelland, D.fF. 
Paton, Rev. Wm. 
Rostagi, J.P.S. 
Richardson Miss M.H. 
Santiago, Rev. V. 


Van du Spek, Joan 


274 
275-284 


285-301 
302-334 


335-338 
339=353 
354-362 
363 
364-368 
369 

370 
371-372 
373 

374 
375-378 
379 
380-393 
394 
395-400 
401-405 
406-424 
125 

4.26 
427-430 
431-436 
437-445 
116-147 
448-450 
451-458 
L459 
469-472 
473-477 


1,78 
482 
,8h-485 

487 
1,88~1,90 
491-1,92 
494-196 
497 


498-512 


913-512 
516-526 


Be : 
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AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 


INCORPORATED 1812 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 
JAMES L. BARTON, D.D. SECRETARY rl ENOCH F. BELL 
WILLIAM E. STRONG, D.D. SECRETARY 

ERNEST W. RIGGS, ASSOCIATE SECRETARY 


SECRETARY 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, 14 BEACON STREET TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS FREDERICK A. GASKINS, TREASURER 


HOME DEPARTMENT HAROLD B. BELCHER, ASSISTANT TREASURER 
ELIUS PATTON. D.D HARVEY L. MEEKEN 
D. BREWER EDDY,D.D. ASSOCIATE SECRETARY 


January 19, 1926 


Mr. Arthur VY. Davis 


| ) Trustees of the Yall Estate 
Mr. Momer Johnson) 


Gentlemen : 

T profoundly appreciate the privilere you five me to 
lay before you again what seems to me to be the claim of the 
American Sollege at Natura, India for your serious and friendly 
consideration. It is a powerful institution, carrying on at 
& minimum cost a far-reaching work in the line of giving sound 
moral education to young men in South India. 


pee This College has been bnilt up by the American Board 
of Missions through a period of more than fifty years. 


It is located upon the edge of the great and ancient 
city of Madura upon a site of forty-five acres, facing a city 
park and near the municipal buildings. 


: It has eight substantial buildings, costing about 
$175,000, which would have cost in the United States about 


eight times that smount. Tt is now seeking atditional funds 
for needed new buildings. 


The College is a part of the Indian University system, 
its graduates receiving their degrees from the University of 


Madras (Indian Universities are not teaching institutions; they 
examine only and give degrees). 


The College is incorporated under the laws of the 
State of New York, with a substantial board of incorporators. 


The student body numbers over 450 young men, which 


is a fifty percent increase since the war and 130 percent 
increase in ten years. ; 


Tt stands as the seventh arts college in size in 


India and has had the most rapid growth of any Christian 
cOllege in South India. | | 
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"Trustees of the "all “state--2 


The College has a library of twelve thousand 
volumes. 


Tt has dormitory accommodations for only about one- 
‘third of the students. Tt is out for additional funds for 

a new library building, a new dormitory, ant several other 
necded buildings, such as an addition to the Science "all, 

2 new chapel an? a dining halle 


The present main bu of the “College was built 
by money riven by John D. Rockefeller. Tt is of stone and 
brick. The science building was built by : money civen by 
Arthur Curtiss James and his mother. “one of these build- 
ings are over fifteen years of age, as the College was 
transferred from Pasumalai, three miles out, to the present 
new site within that period. 


Me Collere, in harmony with all other institutions 
connected with the American Board, has no debt, but has for 
years been excessively crampe? because of the lack of funds 
for adequate and necessary expansion.e | 


“he annual cost of the College from America is 
*27,500. In addition to this it receives in tuition, etc. 
dn Indie *22,900, making almost a round “50,000 as the 
annual cost es it is now conducted. 


\s new buildines are added, as they surely will be, 
there will be an added cost for upkeep and care of the new 
buileings. This cannot be estimated 


I am very laa ‘to lay this College before the. 
Trustees, and = would like to call your attention to a very 
Significant EROS, namely, that the Mducational Department of 
tndis is now under native control and not British control. 

The natives are more sympathetic toward America and American 
institut ions than towerd the Writish ant British institutions. 
They count British schools and Yritish teachers as essentially 
representatives of the Government. “his American institution 
will do much toward prensaring the way for closer and more 
satisfactory relations between India and the United 
States than ha hitherto existed. The praduates of Madura 

College are storys friendly toward the United States, the 


home of their teachers an? the source of strength for their 
alma mater. 


Le 38, there? ore, with confidence in the institution 
and in the open-minded fairness of the Trustees that TI lay 
this College aud its need before you. It has practically no 
endowment. Tt isa @Geci@edaly sorthy institution. feel 
confident that you will cive it fair ana sympathetic consider- 
ation. ifain let me say that T had hoped we might secure 
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"rustees of the Nall “state--3 


for this College half a million dollars as s full and final 
endowment, but we will all be rrateful for any ome which 
you feel warranted in rivine. 


Jefferson Academy, Tungchow, North China 


T have wondered if the Trustees would not like to 
consider in China- one other academy proposition than the 
Shansi Academy. Colleges and universities can exist only 
as there are: worthy vrepsratory schools. 


In case you decide to consider anythine of the 
kind, * wonld like to put in your files the situation of 
Jefferson Academy which is located in eunechow,. twelve miles 
outside of Pek inte Tunrchow is a walled city. Up to the 
time of the creation of Pekinse University, “orth China Union 
Collere was located at Tungechow, in which the London Mission- 
ary Society, the Presbyterian Noara of lissions and the 
American Board united. “hen this Collere ae a with the 
Methodist school and created the University, it was decided 
to take the plant at Tungchow and make it into a high erade 
preparatory school continuing in the Preparatory Department 
of the Union College. “he plant was an admirable one, with 
several buildings in a large, commodious campus just outside 
the walls of the city. Since that Sroadway Tabernacle in 
New York has raised *40, 000 for snother substantial build- 
ine needed to perfect the school, and therefore the name of 
“Jefferson Academy has been given to it in honor of Dr. 
Jefferson, pastor of Broadway Tabernecle. is school is 
one of the leading preparatory schools in North China. I 
do not know of its superior anywhere in “China. Tt has all 
the elements of permanence. 


T simply pass this on for your files, if you have 


any thourht in the future of riving consideration to another 
academic institution. 


Tt remain, with warm appreciation, 


Very sincerely yours, 
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hee Caprom Hall and 

uertrude Chandler s 
 gervicese 
On the train bewweer Hadras 

and Bangelore, ebruary 14,1929 


Dear Dr. Stronugs- 
fou can imagine what a nalf day of wniuterrupted time on the train menns to me@ 
Theye weisten three leviercs elreacy and now write another of that long 


iL VYOUs 


“ou vill be reeciving a reqguezt from the iadure slission asking for the trensfer of 
Chandler to vaprom Hall for the gis months, October April belore suv OM 


LOugRe is paru of larger guestion apout which 1 want to as mich 
inforfiation I Gane when was ip Madras jane. 21825 Yertruic Chandler talx<ed with 


me about ner iuture service. gaid tuat dhe had come to reel that she had mace 


frou her furlowch in ij>i she would Like to back. into tne: Madura Liission probably 
liso “emral work anoug womene With Root's retirement upom and iliss “wift's nek 


iar distent, my mind luameiiately leaped at che thought that Gertrude Chandier would be 
eoout as ideal a person as we could have to wnify these two pieves oi works. She and 
doan Van der Spek in woman's work, With lachényapuram a5 a training center, tne city 
district es their inmediete field but the whole mission coming within their sphere of. 
influence apneslead to me as @ solution of many & wrecent problem. i have thought apout 
lt a sreat deel since and have talxed with several about its 


Oi Goul-e, when Gertruae Vhamiler went to kadras it was with the 
Would gerve in the training school five years. skater vhe azreed to stay 
a year louver. In the tne ission has made it clesr that it woula be 
¢lac to have her retwen to the work there, but no wefinite proposals h.c beer mde to 
ner. She tas frou tlw 40 tine told the @irectors of the Madras school that she we 
likel, to return to the mission and when they protested she has been souewhat 
embarrassed by the fact that she hac no definite sugcestion from the Mission 
ai what vost or posits Might be olfered hers. the mesntice the stall problem at 
lell had peeome acute, with iss Jeyes on furlough aud Wiss Regsdale withdraw 
health veasoms. It lead kiss vbsemcler te ask herseli whether she wight help out. 
ror Six months before going on furlough in April 1930. till enother fact eneered into 
her congiceration of that possibility St. Christopher's -raining College has heen . 
hoping to ada to its staff a Migs Kipp, em Indian girl who has becn studying in Cenaia - 
i believe end is about to return to India. St». Christopher's would have no salary 
evoileble ior her with the prevent staff there and was proposing 10 ask Miss Eipp to 
bese UL work in the fell of i950, which wes embarrassing for her ag she would have 

diificalty in getting a posities for just am interim year. “ertrude Chenéler sew 

in this a chance for her to withdraw now, opening the way for Miss Lipo's immediate 
Lois coming fall, and allowing Miss Chamdler te help out. at Capron Hall for 
& tine. Shc talked this all over with me in January amd them she wrote to miss Wilcox 
aia vO vr. caminugae 1 talked with them both aud the result was e circular vote in 
the mission asking for Miss Chandler's transfer. We have all ageumed that the Board 
Would eagerly approve the transfer and that fer the six months of her service at. Capron 
Hall Liiss Ragsdale’s salary would be available for her. I hope that the Board will 
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Wes <2 Re Gertrude Chandler aw Capron Hall sehool. 


aporove this plan for it will be a tremendous hely at the scaool just now. she 
Jipectors’ of St. Chrietovher’s have agréed to release Chandlicr for the six months 
wut they have asked her to leave the question of her service after furlough open for a 
few moths. This she is villing to do, just to give <veryoue a Chance <0 taink it 
over, although I think her own mind we pretty well made up. EI have been with her a 
few in inadrag this morning snd we have it over again. } 


Witle we are on the subjeet of Capron Hel 1 I will speak of other staff prob lems and 
shen return to the question of Mise Cha. Ss possible future permanent eervice « 


™e old Woman's Board" usel to recomtue Pive Americans ag the normal Soreign 
taf? for"Canron Yall. We have not had that number there since Mic. vhaudlor wi tadrewW. 
When Miss Raersdnle left they were fortunate in gecuring Miss from Curiste 
fon Collevé, but she can not nossibly stay bey ons this term. “iss Wilcox is hoping that 
the Paar? will secure T4121 Wallace to fill the Kindergarten Training post, <o long vacant 
an’ that she will be in langusce sohool this fall. they have asked alco for a term 
worker to se out this fall. Y pointed out that in case iliss Chandler came the school 
would thom be having six salaries .( Wilcox, Swan, Chandler, Wallace, term worker) 
but “iss Wileox’s reply was that it would be for oly a few mouths, ec. tO 
Aoril vhen would be leaving. I also nuded them thet the Board is 
lookine for geversel mach needed term worvard and teat i? were secured the 
t feel that Caoron Hall ¢oule cet along until the fall of 1935 bef heaving 


R uc worker. you have outhoriszed securing the term worker for this Lali 
You mirht On to Snile,. 


Way be as good a Dlace as to shout florence Swan's request for an 


@ariy Purlouwn. She showed me a eop of her letter to you of juhe contess 
thet I cid not like the tone of that letter ane = answer to her cuestions J pointec out 
several Pather irritating sShings in 4. There is mugh that lies ‘pack of it. whe has 
hee hard first term. “he rather "hendec wey in which Loyes Miss willcoox 
Monsec thines has irritated her elmost to the voint of dropping the job. She has uot 


adjusted ensily out she has Deen a “ood teacher anc I that with the perspective whe 
which furlough sheule sive she will be able to come back to mach servicee [ think 
heve esotten at most of the facts invelved. I do not mee d to £0 them but 

will milv say thet os ugual there sre tuo sides to the problen. think that it will 

be best for ‘iss to have the furloush i hove you “grant inz {t. She 
Game TO me one cay anc ed. that she ws gorry she had sent the Jan. Teh Letter 

im thet form, but it co.ldn't be helned then 


tO come back to the question of Gertrude Chandier's possiolc permanent service. 
[si thet is involved the whole problem of tiss Root's and Liss Swift'y work. You will 
that when we sent out Jernie br Forest we theveht of her a9 282 IG tor 


witt. We of iiss Van der Synek as an associate for Miss hoot. “ach of 


th woren has so revarded the new recruits, until Jennie De OW 
the cuestion is where shail Visa Van der & ‘pel be Located. Mites Root wents to retire at 
the erd of this celengar and she ts countins on fen dersve carry one “Miss 


Swift wents 2 furlough very soon ani she thinks Migs Yan der Spek should go .here- Well 
I mst confess that I think so too. Wher one gees the wor of the Bible wowen in the 
city and the things going on at Rachanyapuram there 13 no question saxts in my.mind.asto 
whic tore important. I hed a talk with Dre Barminga about it sll. Ze suggests 
thet possibly Megs. Wallace could carry along the 3ibie woman's hoot 
retires «mi until some more permanecit arranzem nt cam Be mate. If that vere to be dune 
he would sugvest that Miss Van dor @o to Zachonyasuram, and that when 
Chantler comes ck, presgumebly wmder the Mission for gcneral work among women, sh 

mies take up the eity work and eventually after Miss Swift retires Miss Chandler and 
Miss Van der Soek might work together in this general field, gradually wiifying the 
work as it has mos been for some years. Whether the Mission will approve this lay-out 
mo one knows, but I can not imagine it or the Board not re joic ing over the possibility 


i 
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: of getting a woman of Gertrude Chandler s ability and poise and vision bask dn the 


mission anywhere. She thinks that she”does not want to go back into institutional 
work normanently, as at Capron Hall, but she mieht not feel the «ame way about an 
institution like iechenyaruram, especially when ghe would have the whole Nadura area 
as a kiné of laboratory. | 


Incicentally I might say that Joan Van der Spek ig getting on well and is ready 


to scrve in either place the mission decides. I don't envy her in either job but 1 think 


she mut it through all vicht. | 
Well, i svess that is ali om this combination of facts. I'll rest awhile and 


then stert another. I went to get as much off in this week's sail as I posdibly can. 


I look for a hig mail at Bonbay. I wonder if there will be any report of the mice 


winter ¢. A. at Cleveland. 


ilearty greetings as always 
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Tirwmengalem, South India, 
Feb. 5th,1929. 


Poor Lonssuffering Deputation: 


I feel in need of a clearer understanding of Miss Emerson's 
statement at the informal conference that she was not in favor of 
raising an endowment for woman's work. I quite agree that we may 
make a mistake in unwisely subsidizing work, especially if it made 
permanent so the support cutlives the need. "But supposing you received 
in the Boston office some day a letter like this :- 


"ir.Dudley,as authorized by the Mission and has ted 
4 to me the need for support for Indian Woken workers. Ke has told me 
4 of the men workers Mr.Bates is supporting,and that he has made provision 
in his will for a fund to maintain workers in the year to come. I am 
enclosing my check for $25,000 to the Board. This is to bde invested and 
' used for the work of the Board in India (the interestof the fund), it 
4 being understood that the Board or its successor has full authority to 
-d€minister it according to the need in years to come. But it is my 
desire that it be used first to support Educated Indian women, college 
women or matriculates, in rural work for women. If these people are 
not available it is to be used for the support of Bible woten." 


Or a ‘letter under similar broad terms, creating a fund of — 
$25, 000, the income of which is to be used to support the Boarding 


Schools so long as it may be needed for this purpose, the Board to be 
the judge of this. 


The College has a large endowment from the Hall estate I 
understand, Mr. Bates is creating a sort of endowment for his men 
workers I am told. I fail to see the objection to a similar srrange- 
ment for woman's work, It appears to me in this way we might hope 
to get some income to float an enlarged wolgan's work even though the 
Board cannot increase regular appropriations. 


| The attitude of the Board toward such a proposition makes some 
difference in my plans for the work of this committee, and I would 


ap peeeee*e 2 line from one of you at your convenience (if you have such i 
ing). 


with appreciation of your visit to Madura, I am, 


Sincerely, 
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the work on Ao MMe powell) kept wey ir ‘dad 


fir Chanter in Madras , and [19% s woukd.. 
there, stiia tiacy'in pas commer énce. with heat “hen, 
was nos vrestrt ea ty! reharked that haveothg training covs © 
as ecasunily I asked when they expe cted to onen the sdurse 
& day or tv09 later I had a note from Miss Swift in which mentioned the plen as fait 
a the ise Rae neon making: izonigies ito ands] found + 
desided 4ttt Tare were’ several who felt that training .of. 
Swift was ve, worlo ant itcwobld pe pitys to, addr on 2 
trates tee thers valued the shich therGovts: ine show, towend 
type OL tr: iting, end felt thet. 4% he: thing for to. 
the third ting Danning, felt) head heady digappoia, 
ting iiné of ‘ta these Tater years of her servicer .egiug, over 
lure Tihte Womeh*s work to Miles Root thouxht they igi there wRe dhe, tacts 
miscion do to "mske her last years of serview shop)d do 
could be dropped sfter Mics swift retired if it was found 100 #reat a 
appreciatcd the of @y andosécond clowns myself Lining, up with. 
the first, the ofthe cd told Dre, thet dt did. 
not seem to ‘me to vote 4n favorvlof plam jpedsi bly o 
lings’ 0? an T whether othe questi mat to, Ts 
sideration he said that it wouldimdte. ppreved oby 
“Com. ani by the Mission; it involved no extra anpropriation 30 fereg they cOuld see ets 
werred to discuss the metter with Migeniwift, let it arop! pro~ 
tested that thet did not seen to me right, that as one of the Secretaries for Ind im 
Wisiting the ficild I should talk frankly with wiss Swift, otherwise 1 should not fcel 
tha} had one my. part, if later + bec site involved in financ ing or steffing 


“She wed evidently! oxen Aer and 
ob wom et ode edt ot 
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WES re Rachanyapuram -2- 


Oi the defensive. I ‘old her A had been thinking sbout me plan Was iaclined 
feel that teacher tradinins should not ve Linked up with 5216 Wali 
doin; a mach=needed, distinctive work. It «180 seemed to me baat was a policy 
whieh shonld be referred to the Boerd tn smy case, *ince in the future tie Bowl 
pe ¢cslled uno to surport the work, if not mow. If pointed owt also that while she mis 
pe able to secure surport from snecial for such «4 branch of work Lt e: isily 
pe lavine an impossible purden uvom her Successor. Yor the next forty minwves i did 
not tave 2 chenee to soy a word seareely! rover we auxed For 


permicadion to develop the b ancnes of her work ant did not iaicad in 


this e-ve. Where would she have been if she nad ase d fo pe wae nave 
been refused st ev ry point. ‘oreover mm the Board 13 gla! enouga to talk about 
work wit) pride to itt (Loos of trath in tint remr} 
She thet plen did not initiete with her but that « govt. inspectress 
urged ber to undertake The govt. needs a large numver of » cana 
be turned out by existing schools. Roman Catholics ore. read: to udertive the 
work, are avzl- ing to govt. for the chanee to do it. The course vroposed would of. an} 
two secre to the vork Miss Swift is Going now, soula give giris training for vural 
elementary gchools and would give tnem Govt. certificate as teacherse 
Claics that meny of her prefeut gtvients would ¢° on with this course ani that some of 


‘be wbother, she will vreeeive ite If imme odo. there for. 


to do shout ft o is it, once more, a case of keeping sill end letuing hes go On. “To 


re orove Ue Lonel ofithe grestest servbogs we gan uow, to 
Swift not cheve the: mat ver diteussed bac Pi Gor Ox 


meetin that he Pdweat Come felt that it had to, pv ing, 
roe dr we cowkd iuowosthat the Coms -woudd buve done it haw 


& nove’, T “not Folio mwe ke pt stdal her, dun ay mission vie 

Iftwe ‘are Go. ferther traimine should: we heve a Litide oing at 
Capron’ of- en At erse ib Wi ded t clginis, 


CO; Baw if beastie: + 


should think, thie Minutes redaridesd go 
showed it bis letiers written:to sou sitter meet, - recs “hy, 

there Wis ommerrt Wp Ox? WeaeRivg aetianbisow gate 


P.S. ¥ y tel Ti 


Will heve to conform to | 


‘Those. who. Oppose the plan peint “out thet” if i iss Swift once’ comes uncer 3, 
govt. Curriculum, ‘tandards «tc. aud aay be forced into 


Serious cost to the unique work she is now lane 
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geo Soe morw dtiw eevliatez om sed ode etedw omod ta of 104 
yivaobive bas 10 cttw ed of toegxe oT .omod ae salam 
tiabe teom sol yas ot sooqxe tou ob 

to da buim To adt at Das sesao tot. 
aso of oiedw vom ef od of of ob inelm ankitel 
etait ob o¢ sinew odw bata odd od oF od at al tosnll a qood 


godt ca to antuge odt at dtiw of ov oF 
at tea omod oF of reste ned? Dias 
vedi .yilamoersq yd tom od ot ovad Slyow sameqxe albal of 
aLedi BOW ak gow of’ sott mi cS lapprdacking 
ovis sibal Jom bib anolitbaco 
emo Jadi saiiset .efdteeoq It sl Sal oft of daew vodt stadt at tt 
od gdaim Ji nmol od of ot]ew of aii 
20 todas ftiw I moleall dtiw yew tadt ai 
Acterding note dodk:thefe) are still several) items which I have not reported 
omod oF BL iied! ,.eter yon tA. vou ow 
gti. cameo we in Madras a wory) satsifactory: balk, 
with her. do not kmow that I can addi any. information which yo have; ret hada: 
already from various members. of the mission, especially if ym have received a long 
Mies Swit) prepuce’, a ef whith Miss 
DeForeet herself toldime: the: of becoming: aA Catholic! had) not entered: her mind when 
ghe She! hads hal Cathelionfriends wid had tried to interest: her\in thei: 
viewpeant but She bypoke! as thougi hal: no more! than am intellectual, interes}! er, 
curiosity at that: it howyer, she Literature, which they hat). 
giver ber. and from die [ii dpi clear that: the extreme!) 20, 
posttioniwhich’ shel had reashed)dn ber thinking hada different effect: upon 
her than’ whally Ine She. to have: for 
felt as thouth drifting: teligious thinking ghe fin 
emme to feel that in the Rowan Catholic Church she would find Wha® sie She 
said that she had had great pease of. mind ever since she took the step. She had not 
been con fitnely planing to be She:ds:teaching ini Bc hool 
whith is ule? fhe is aot clear: beyond this: 
year She shy wo tome then ani techie deter whether ta and '3d.under, which 
had such to with postition, cnt.seens te: pnything 
thats) «i the. fxiendahig and es 
ding whieh heruliy Many Madura diigsion. «And @he 
eb as wapidly as abe bed paid pack @ 
° 6D the midsdm&m have of: Meek terribly upset 
over the ‘whele th: pale. pore i: cold :henr Miss Swikt 
‘Yum om about itt . Gertrude Chandler lias beena.cood to Miss Fores 
contime to. keep in touch with her.there in Madras. 
it ssemicthat see hid netercgiven the Mission sty 
Of what she wished isd de. (0% mut ne het ir bern inga first diss 
ad though she morn that the i her tha 
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WES Madura misc. 


for her to retire there than at home where she has no relatives with whom she can 

make a home. The Herricks expect to be with or near their daughter and evidently 

do not expect to make any arrangement for Miss Root. I mast admit that these 
retirement cases work°on my sympathies, and I am in the state of mind at present of 

letting a missi onary do what he really wants to do, provided he is not where he can 

keep a finger in mission matters, if he happens to be the kind who wants to do that. 


« end Mrs. Chandler talked over their plans also. If all goes well they 
casei to go to America with Gertrude in the spring of '930,have a furlough year ther — 
and then return to India to make their home at Kodaikanal. They understand that in > 
returning to India the travel expense would have to be met by them personally. They 
talked of of. staging. an America with the son in Weston, if their healt 
conditions did not warrantStheir feturning to India furlough «but. 
it is clear that they want to return to India if possible. They realize that one 
difficulty in the plan to return is that if they were to be i111 long it might be 
necessary for Gertrude to give up work and come to them, ani they woul@uhesitaté tee’ 
inteffere in that wy with Mission work. I talk: d with Gertrude about that phase of 

DS@tpend she seenci tai fecluthat! dm India. it«woulds andi cheaper, get. 
attendants for them and it might be. poupible! fer hem: te be: with, them oftem without o: 
actually giving up her work. At any rate, their plem is to make the home visit, 
Leowing: ate Woods ieck: abled im such ai way that. the goede cam beotont tei them 
if thege ind: thet! taney arbit int uso woml fom coh Atiw 
bovisoet ovad If ,apiceia add io eisdmem exolisv mo1k 
eel’ fecha Verdi with Miss: Ragvdale , Almest .without exception: the.deeling 
chet whould: note dndlaveven if she makesvan) o 
recovery: ani Ghe final: wort on) this: tame! 
wh? kiiew: the preplen Prost the mhjyt iciem ‘a: I wildinet gat into, 
letter wet she ireported;: prefer to, repert: dt persomally. shes 
positives that field is ebsblntely out of: the. ourstiom:: Migs, Ragsdale. 
the desire and detterd hadcome: her: written duming 
reported her gaining! steadily thonghiothat thené wah some; chaace 
thal: the ‘of her might: etme upibefore home, yom tore 
have: Def Rover tae Sivow ode ait at tadd [cet of samo 
Jon Dad odg .gete doors ade sonte stove to bed bad sde toads blee 
Lood > $e¥evals imt the! Madura and! Ceyho Missions wi ined the.queskion: about. the: return): 
from in sew ofthe: protiduncenent the Hand Book. ‘hete seems! te 
éell the! Madore Mib aan back to the field -im, 
etter al Wil lorenikt: dm some Nery seripus health: 
questi quot ithe, travel ing through the: Red 
Sea as is ‘the: climatic ‘they quill have to meeii in South India 
sagon Dr days that gine, Juky and are) theixm worst 
montiisend: enought Gognteract the Henefits..of furigighe not be mane 
prised in the case Madura mission: workers we find ourselves 
extens fons. of olf » swe eah way Of furhomgh at a 
vent wds ibiditip pretty im qurcispe tine, 
i However of ot booy amsed esii obyitied 20 aut 
-seibal oi otedd tod dtiw doses xt ot 
Mr. Wallace talked with me about the problem of registering the mission with 
seéms thweothd shion.came ap mere Dwe 
was Piy and ow dips Wablace it ashe chakes over dime i 
ald “wor part in Madrasy wget hin 
thd Beard fully {about tiatuthke -wiole ei tad tia 
in dase -tlidve Nae withing [fed wen the. 1 bes 
ed the siolitoll odd add eword ode neve 
oft tyoda woy otiuw of tod tostvbe I edt bs «ad 
eel sf[oot I modw diiw moos t ed bilyoo 
eldsiine stom od bloow tadd bas .medt suodilw aove af yoqed od ILiw 
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_SeSeKaroa, in Beira Harbor 
Portuguese East Africa 
March 15,1929 


Dear Mr. Dudley:- 


I am sorry that sine net able to answer your ‘Letter. of Fepruary Sth 
long before this. Miss Seabury and I were both gled to get your letter. Perhaps 
she has answered before now. This long voyage from Bombay to Durban has been a ! 
“life saver” forme. It has given me a good chance to rest in.preparation for = _ 
the busy weeks in Africa end also a chance to catch up with correspomience. I | 
have worked steadily mornings and it looks now as though I should clear up all ny 
correspondence before T reach Durban tomer 


My objection in for eur. werk, on. the, niasion. field is that 
such am arrangement for the support of work may kill the sense of responsibility both 
in the church at home ané in the church om the field. To be sure, thai eG ae 

case only if the Board were given very large endowments for its work, and that is 
not likely to happen immediatelyS  Amother danger is that an endowment gift tothe = 
Board might be made in such a way as to tie the Board's hands completely inthe = § | 
distant future, when thé work now being eudewed no longer needed the aid and yet — sip 4 
the endowment could not be used elsewhere. I kmow of ome case in which that has 
happened with Board funds and the Board has not tore 
that the funds could ve weed in ether wage: 


Z| The hypothetical case which you outline in your letter would scem to get around oe 
q this latter difficulty. I should Like dt better. if the conditions laid dom were 

x even less limited. For instance coul@inot the donor stipulate that his or her ae oe 
wish for the immediate use of the famd'( the-inceme,|I mean ) was the support of 
workers among women in the Madura Mission, mt. that when in the judgment of the | 
Board the foreign support of that work should: be diminished the Board might use the poy 
income of the fund for the support of women’s work,im or 
elsewhere. If we look ahead a century it is pe fectiy no sucht 
foreign support would be needed in India but: might be moeded here, iu dirica, for 
example. If the fund caild be so given as to Bribe nem the sides 
in its uge I should have ne objection to it wha | 
some one use forever and we & 


Be 


Only this morning I was ‘les Gteene- wogarding our Mature Midsite. 

have come away from India deeply impressed by the fime spirit in which all of you, ee 

but especially you people inthe districts; are facing the problems.of evangelism 

and education adapted to the life of the rural communities. Strength. to your 

heads and hearts. I most enthusiastic women and I hope 

we at the home end my Goeoperate with the: wort out some very 
practicable plans. Personally 1 am’: Sor the women 

workers in the districts for whom the os 

shall advocate the sending out of such 
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‘I trust that all has been going well with the Dudley family since we left and 
that you will have a delightful holiday at Kodali. I certainly had a good visit 
with you although it was mch too brief. is | 


With warm greetings to you all, 
Very sincerely yours, 
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m binds ody yino eds od Bleow eofB Yo been odd Hes 
the Madura Mission. we were given :an.opportunity imect.“groupe thé “Ind tah 
leaders-without having missionaries present that (gave the- tnd tans 
008, Chance (thein openly and frankly. mich” 
the quality ef :these ien-léaders) wen ‘and iwomen; eigaged 
Cvagelistic and gathered ‘fromothése con fésencés ‘that ‘WHEE the 
Indian leadexs wore working with 4 fine (épirit ‘of 
theyw were not without the feeling thet devolut tem ‘sheild ‘goa “Little farther "The 
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ithe Madura, Mission there be icand organisation whdle | 
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_gonsiderable real opposition if they did not know that he is not a mere theorist, 
but has worked his plans successfully at Udupiddi, and that he is recognized among 
educationalists in India as a real leader in education. If given freedom in his 
sphere he will do a very important work for the whole mission. The members of the 
Exec. Committee of the schools, mentioned above, were most enthusiastic about Mr. 
Miller's leadership, and they are keen for the development of the work, for extension 
work in the villages. They expressed the hope too that eventually the training school 
would be a training college. 


About Capron Hall I am less enthusiastic. It has done and is doing good work, 
and sends out many able young women into Christian service. But I think it needs 
Some new methods: is little 
under the present leadersh¢pj!Iigathers Miss Wilcox is go devoted to Miss Noyes _ 
and her methois that I doubt if she would suggest a change of any sart even if she 
recognized the need of it. She would be the only one om the staff who could suggest, 
Changes. Florence Swan tried it, so did Judy Ragsdale, and both camé#6"grief. 
Dr. Roberts spoke of that as at least a factor in Miss Ragsdale's health problem = 
dust, the meryoug, ¢train efoliviug incancatmosphere °6f"" as have beén ‘the 
remain’..;; Gertrude :Chaudler We met with the “star? 
and .taeytelked very. fraelyi elearithat they hey had 
in Theo they°sald * deéided things ‘dnt Were 

held should:dose tt he wotten teachers) pron Halt girls; 
not wind this especially, tet othere teachers women "t rained @lsewier’ ‘and 
waving .teaching exper 'eleewherd [carte dei loo) Jom 

tou vad ouit ort toddvedw sattebsow ap I tud [low od od mose eliomoy 

Hon Several years long veforethe merger wt nous. we were sevt ing 
Ting whe (hope: that .c ven tuddly Capron ‘Hel D-shoulid ‘et to at Least Uwifer 
Gellege grade... Miss Lamsen mubclater so ‘tint lidea; Hit’ it 

wrgedibt the position ‘thet there might ventaally be 
fox, another eq) Lege fox .woment ‘im southérw wa it ve ciied me “KH ‘should Se 
union entenprise,; ad anbadt the wotk of or pe! 
possible for coeducation late rh Madura 4008 ons 
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plage: ef the formex raqueist: flere $9000: fox! 
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the meantinc the congestion at..Caprom Hallha® deen: @onviderebly relieved by’ the °° 
hap helped mood oved som geedy to 
aiedt odt ao gatadtow bug ,owod galsiat 
AS, fon College! bedw the: wobk there, watt aid: have’ 
eonference with Mr Steffer.o! that! shorays laid @ ah 
Problem. but) ite to me just the sano forthe. place" 
& new, young man with high educational standards, a man who can grow étenge With ‘the’ 
college in the next few decades, seems to me a happy solution of the problen. But he 
is inva hard. placess, ebditelis mrthatone 4s hearty 
Steffen talked withime about theogreat need! for mere highip trained ~ 
I gether, there: should petal bogs With 
Wad. I did. 26° ott 
grant thesHakii Batate [Heowas asking to ipelased! in? 
may have written you about this. I told him that you could give him more help than I. 
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: While I am thinking about educational work I want to write about Bangalore. [ 
was very glad that I could have a day there and get a little better acquainted with 
its work. Dr. Herrick tells me that some of the missions cooperating there ( the 
Methodist chiefly ) are pressing for courses of lower grade to meet the needs of men 
not prepared for the grade of work the Seminary now offers. Dr. Herrick opposes 
 guch a plan, and I believe he is right. It seems to me that the lower grade work 

should be provided by the missions in such schools as our own at Pasumalai and that 
a wnion institution like Bangalore should hold steadily to the higher grade work. 
As the years go by pastors should have better and better training and the lower 
grade work should decrease rather shan increase. I was mach impressed in all three 
of our missions with the need for more highly trained mstors, now that men and 
women of higher education are increasing in the body of church membership. 


Perhaps the thing that impressed me more than anything else in the Madura Mission 
was the new interest in work for women. Mr. Dudley seems to be the leader in this, 
and I believeh he had a long talk with you before he left home. I do not know 
whether he is responsible for stirring up interest in the subject in the mission but 
certainly that interest is there, not only among the missionaries but among the 
Indians. JI mt a group of pastors in Aruppakottai and when I asked them along what 
lines they felt the work should be developed in the next few years they promptly spoke 
first of work for women. The same thing was true at a mecting with the pastors of 
the East Council at Manamadura. And when we were meeting with the Capron Hall staff, 
men and women together but all Indians, the importance of having Bible women with 
petter training was brought out. j§§§ Evidently from whatever cause it may cane there 
is a general recognition of the fact that the church can not develop as it should 
unless intensive work is dome for women. The Migsion has been asking for several 
years for two or three single women missionaries for the district stations. We jave 
not placed these positions on the approved list because we felt that we mst first 
£111 the vacancies in Capron Hall, at Rachamyapuram and in Miss Root's work. Now 
that I have seen the field I have a new appreciation of the need for these single 
women in the districts. Certain it is that the field which shows growth in work 
among women is Aruppukottai, where Miss Q@aickenden and Miss Smith are working. 

I do not believe we can get the results desired in the other districts until there 
are Single women at work. Mra. Lorbeer, Mrs. Martin, Mrs. Dudley and Mrs. Wolsted 
are all interested deeply but they all have other duties in their homes and in the 


station boarding schools which make it impossible to OFF mach time to PAPER of 
general work for WOmen 


I am enclosing a statement stein by Mr, Dudley which was the basis of our 
discussion at an informal camference at Capron Hall, when all the stations were 
represented. There was very general interest and approval of the plan to press 
women's work, but differences of opinion in the matter of details. For instance 

the sum of $200,000 which Mr. Dudley mentions to be raised for this work was — 
questiowed. We asked whether the Madura Mission itself would be ready to set 
aside all ‘other financial needs in favor of this one. And we reminded them that | 
several other missions have to be taken into cmmsideration when a big program like 
this is presented. At eny rate it is clear that the mission is thinking very 
seriously along the line of women’s work and I believe that the Board should coope- 
rate in every possible way in putting all feasible plans into operation. 


Nery sincerely yours, 
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items = in which ‘aif 


full. of mews mission, board. ooms 
interested Tod id. not . expect. tobe, aple vib J Bile. 
for West Afries, but--my; general. let 
‘avgood thing to,,have, letters. tow s, radnes J 
Sunday afternoon, and. there. is ‘clear. 

go owtiand walk-ewile in.the. rado,, wigit mmgeums 


several migsion, letters, and you, wrote’ pers te 


letter. tha op, ‘their, inape ial. pr, gram tiely. 


the 


mumber of; such campaigns, which had, to he, 
ithe, possible eriticdam from home, hoards. wheth 


aside all other financial campaigns. on. 
one the right of way. it was clear that they me not Le 


So I think your lebter; jas exactly, BE he, right Bs 


problems there if she should not go bac ou mie een sie 
in my letter of Manch Jn that,, to Mis sion 
request for $25,000 ser ithe | 
addition to it, as you tho.ght wniting to Dry Banninga. 

furt atements regard the posed transfer of the Harrisons interested 
me for m favorably although I felt differen ly 
when I was in Madura and Ceylon. Your wise earlier letter convinced me} 


I shall be eager to hear just what happened in Louie Wheeler's case. You will 
probably have written me about that. As for your letter to Miss Nugent - it is a 
misterpiece and you are a diplomat. I hope it will produce the desired effect but I 
fear she may want to stay on in martyr spirit. We'll see. 


The appointments for the Philippines sound promising and [ am glad that the Laubachs 
are to help out on the North Coast. 
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Your report of the Board's financial cond ition is certainly disheartening. What 
a burden that lays upon us as we face appropriations for another year. Iam glad I am 
to be there to share that load, but I groan inwardly when I think of making the report 
to the PC re Inhambane which my findings seem to indicate. LErnest has doubtless shared 
my preliminary report with you all. I certainly hope this forward movement which the 
C.0-M. is heading up will produce results. 


| The jingle you wrote for the Chinn Yer send-off was up to your usual high standard. 
I read it to lirs. Bridgman who enjoyed it hugely. How we shall miss Bob and Helen. I 

am prepared to find the Fairfields delightful colleagues, however, and am so glad to 
get the fine reports of his work in these initial weeks. 


The Bartons | enjoying California, put I hope they will not settle out there. 
It would not. seem 1 ‘fourteen ‘RE acon if we could not have the Bartons dropping in 
often, and Doctor Bart on ghar ing a corner with us as long as he wishes to. 


The pest news in letters was the assuring word about your own “Health -dad™ 
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Uctober £5, 1929 


Dear Katie tileex: 


Noyes caue itn to see me 
7024 
Yes terday end it me your cont “4cential 


A. € over Septe wiper | vou SO 
much writing frankly and Ly. You 
you, saw nes Ol the situat Cion to be 
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Very sincerely vour friend, 


We are uot coin? all we possibly 
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Clavarack, Kodaikanal. 
sept. 17,1929. : 


Dear Miss Emerson, 


At last the September holidays have come and even th 
though I had to spend one precious week of them in Madura , at | 
last I am up here in beautiful Kodai and having the best rest and 
Change that one could possibly desire. I go to bed at 8.30 each 
night, get up only after 7 in the morning and then again from 
lL to 3 P.M. i find a cozy little nest under my warm blankets so 7 
am treating myself to about 13 hours a day in bed! It sounds very 
Like a missionary on furlough, but I assure you that as yet there 
is nothing hard or tedious about it but only a great satisfaction 
and joy. I was very tired when I. left Madura but I have revived 
and after nine days like this I Ghall be quite ready to go back 
to a new term of work. I have decided that I have the strength 
of ten, but. I also realize that I have been very near th end of 
mybendurance several times and that the only thi gs that has saved 
me is a temperament that will let me pulb down the top of the 
rolled top desk, covering upxall the unfinished tasks; shut my 
ears and my eyes to everything and go up to the rooftop where hardly 
anyone can find me and lie down for an hour of relaxation at sun 
set time as if I had not a care in the world. Such a temperament 
was surely given me for just sucha day as this and yet impatient 
fathers and fellow missionaries,too, write to me and say, " I have 

already written you twice about | 
and have had no answer." The answer may still be a silence but 
to myself I say, " Keep calm. Some day the people in U.S.A. will 


wake up to the situation - but meanwhile keep your health for much 
has been invested in that." | 


Really, Miss Emerson,I do not mean to complain but I 
cannot believe that the Board Secretaries have any idea of the 
situation here. And yet I cannot see why they should not have. 
I perwonally wrote to Dr. Strong and the mission has repeated 
several times its request Hor help in Capron Hall. Sometimes 
I even wonder if they have an idea from Miss Swam's letters  serhaps 
that we have all the help we need. Certainly the mission does 
not feel this and and it hatdly seems like the Board secretaries 
to accept the ovinion of any one person when it conflicts so 
fully with all the other expressed opinions. It is not my intention 
to write anytiing against Florence in this letter. She is my 
co-vorker and she has many fine qualities which I appreciate 
but I do not believe that she has any right to fusam so hard on 
this subject in the face of facts as they are. We do need more 
help from America and we need it very much. We have a fine Indian 
staff and I believe we are using them and they are serving to the 
limit of their ability but along with that staff we still need 


more of the kind of leadership that at present we can get only 
from America or England. 


, Miss Elliot was certainly in accord 
with me in this feeling and she like me is keen on using every bit 
of power that we have at our disposal here. | 


é 
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We need one person who along with some teaching primarily does 

the executive and office work. This is a big burden. It involves 
heavy correspondence with Government that people in America can 
hardly appreciate because we have nothing like it there. It 

means the handling of a budget of Rs. 60,000 yearly. We have a 
good bookkeeper but he can only do the routing bookkeeping work 
The spending of that money or perhaps I should morecorrectly say 
the saving up of that money to make ends meet falls on this person. 
who is the Principal. Her committee work is likely to be very 
heavy and there#¥are countless tasks that come to this person that 
one need not try even tomention. 


Then in the Training School we need an educationalist - 
trained in all the most up to date methods that America can offer, 
wide awake to situations here, full of a burning desire to get down 
deep into village problems and to make our Training School meet 
those needs. How I long to get into that work in these stirring 

days when the watchword throughout India has come to be "Village 
Uplift" Rural Reconstruction". Our Mission and M.C.C. has a 
fine big joint committee on women's work with Raymond Dudley as 
its chairman. I happen to be a member of that committee. They 
are annealing to the Cavnron Hall Training School to start an 
experimental school for village girls and to do other things thaat 
as a matter of course we should be doing. All we need is a little 
more trained leadership. Florence is Principal of the Training 
School but she has had a very hard teaching programme in the | 
High School as well as in the Training School and she has not been 
able to do anything along this line. The night school that a few 
of us started two yeqrs ago is doing a fine p¢iece of work. The 
teachers have done most of it and yet - I say it with all huhility- 
it has needed my help in these first years and still needs me or 
some other. A few of us have started an experimental school for 
village girls. The Indian staff are doing the actual work almost 
entirely but experimentation is not an easy thing. It needs the 
best Training possible to be effective and wotthwhile. The ideas. 
that we bring from our tra ning and the closer kn-owledge that 

the Indian member of the staff brings of village life makes the 
combination. Perhaps you are saying,* Why start these new things 
when you a#@re so hard pressed?"® They are not new things. They 
are part and parcel of our everyday life as a TrainingvSchool. 

Our teachers are not meeting the village needs as they shniuld 
and they cannot unless w6 can get a better scheme of educatio n 
started. This is our big task today. 


Then beside this educationalist in the Training School 
we need a teacher in the High School., someone who has time to 
get down to the problems of these fine High School girls. They 
are the cream of our institution. Some of them are going to be 
teachers, some are gping on to college, some into medicine, some 
will marry at once and found homes but all of them are adolescent 
girls coming out-of homes that are very lacking in the things 
that are essential to their physical, mental, and moral growth. 
The Christaian Endavour or Y.W.C.A., the Literary Society, the 


their 
games and sports all give very larse opening into tne contic 
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The Indian teacher does render invaluable service here but she 


too has come one of. a very limited experience and often does not 
have very much to give. 


Then comes also the question of the training of the little 
children. I cannot think of anything more lacking or more needed 
in India today than good kindergarten training. - We need a trained 
kindergartmer and our mission area today is feeling keenly the 


fact that in all these years no one hasbeen sent to take Miss Chow, 


place in thatvdepartment of our school. 


The question of furloughs is not a small one, There 
is in an institution as large as ours always someone at home, 
Wevneed four people out here and the only way to have it so is 
to have a fifth one on the staff. I do not. know why I spend so 
much time on these things which are the accpepedfacts I believe. 
I know that the last few years have been unusual ones in our 
institution, but in an institution where women make up the staff 
unexpected changes do come more often than in-an institution 
staffed by men. It is true of the Indian staff as well as of the 
Huropean and thet ts one more reason why we need to miei our 
ranks filled. 


In response to Dr. Strong's permission to get help here if 
possible we made every effort pogsible. We got into commnication 
with both Miss Fosdick and Miss Stenger. Miss Stenger was the 
first applicant and had the prior claim to the one selary offered 
and moreover Miss Fosdick could only have stayed two or three 
months anyway so we accepted Miss Stenger. We like her very much 
and find her though young and inexperienced ready to share in all 
matters of common home life, eager to co operate in hhe work thzeat 
we are trying to do and we sincerely hope that she is going to be 
happy with us and that we are going to find in her just the help 
we need. She is working in the High School and of course has 
now gotten in very far yet for she has only had about two weeks 
of school work. The fact that she has her parents in Madres is 
a great help. I am sure they have helped her ip making her first. 
adjustments and then too she always has them to,in times of 
perplexity and perhaps unhappiness. If her mother is in India 
next vear an@é Miss Stenger is not needed to keep her father's house 
she very much desires to come to us. I have told her that I 
can make no definite arrangements with her without hearing from 
you and even now while she expects to stay tir ough the school 
year we have not made any very binding agreements on either side. 


Miss Noyes has written us of the possibility of an 
appointment being made in Boston. I do hope that it is true. 
There is absolutely no chance of my taking furlough next year 
unless such a person comes and unless she gets here this winter 


and gets started in the work. I willnot go off and leave Miss Noyes 


with one helper or even with two helpers unless they have had 

time to set a little-expertence §0 that they can go ahead and 

see their tasks. We are so disappointed that Miss Wallace has not 
yet been sent. She ought to be in the language school this very 
minute. Wer first business will be language and if She come, 
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only next year she will not be ready for work for another two 
years. She can study the language here in Madura. just as I. did. 
And at the same time she can get a glimpse of her task whibe 
Gertrude is here to help hner.If Jill Wallace and Miss Edmeston 
could come this fall our situation would clear up. With Jill 
at language and working with Gertrude, Miss Edmeston, Miss Stenger 
and I could properly "™ man * the rest of the institution and 
they could be learning their way. Then with Gertrude leaving in 
March and Miss Noyes returning about the same time I could gradually 
hand over to her the things I took from her. Then I could stay 
through July and August and help through those hot busy months a.nd 
plan to leave in September. Jill would be finishing part of her 
language work by that time and would be available for some help 
acter November. 

Please do not let Nise Edmeston slip because st eins Stenger. 
Miss Stenger is needed in additiOn and anyway she is very uncertain. 
The question of Florence's return enters in here. I do not know 
what her present thought is but I very much doubt if she plans to 
return to Capron Hall. If she does not Miss Noyes, Jill Wallace, 
Miss Edmeston, Miss Stenger and I are only five and with me on 
furlough and Miss Stenger very temporary and still a bit uncertain 
it is the smallest number we can contemplate. Even if Florence 
returns to us we need this number now. I cannot begin to tell 
you what the situation hav been through August. Miss Elliot 
was a tremendous help last year and if we could possiblg get her 
back I would make every possible effort but she cannot come for 
the same reason that she could not stay. Her family need her © 
at home. | 


Some of this letter must necessarily be a bit confidential. 
I should not write any of these things axcept for th4 sake of 
Capron Hall and also except for the fact that you were here and 
saw a good deal of the situation yourself. This year the spirit 
in school has been fine and hea thy. There hasbeen almost the old 
co-operation, and joyful servive and loyalty that has always 
characterized our school The reason has been that Florence has 
withdrawn from everything except class teaching and the Literary 
Society work. She has absolutely refused to have any share in 
the home life of the school. In a certain way this has put an 
almost impossible situation hefore mes. It has really meant that. 
I have been absolutely alone in all the work thatvordinarily falls 
on the American staff and yet with all its burdenhband all of my 
inadequacy the sense of happiness and co-operation feltt through 
the school has been wotth it. The pity of it though cuts deep 
into my soul, for I know Florence is leaving India- unhappy, ee 
discouraged, and tired and with no real desire to return. At times 
I honestly wish that she would decide not to return for she has never 
been happy here. If she does return, I hope she may be putinto & 
a smaller work where she does not have a large group of fellow ; 
workers. She needs the companionship of one person. All of us | 
have those about us to whom we can more easily turn that to others., | 
but no one in a position of leadership has any right to push forward | 
those or that one who happens to be particulaly near to her. A leade 
must be impartial and if she errs, err in the other direction. 


\ 
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I came down from Kodai early this year prtly because of the moving 
into the new building. Gertrude came also and spent a few days 
with us en route to Madras and was a very great help to me. Florence 
got back several days before school reopened. It is a very busy 
Time. Girls and teachers come back after the long holidays. 
They love to come and greet us. It is une of the big pleasure s 
spots in our school life and we like the personal tough that comes 
in that way. Then there are the manifold taskxs and the admissions 
of new pupils and many interviews with parents and friends who 

have brought th eir children. I was alone in the office and so 
Overwhelmed with work that I heardly knew where to turn. People 
were asking for Miss Swan so I went up and said" It is ge tsene 
busy downstairs, Florence, and many are asking for you." She 
said,* That is just why I came up here because I want to write 

home letters." I went back to the office and told poeple that | 
Miss “wan was busy and would see them later and so it continued 
All, those first busy days she and Kamealam sat in Florence’ room 
picking over her curios and getting them ready to pack. Finally 
Gertrude came to me in surprise and said,® DoYmean to say that, 
this is all the help you eet from Florence on these first days.* 

I told her that I did not understand it but it seemed to be her 
intention and it has been so throughout the year. Gertrude was 

a help to me in many ways those days and I appreciated it. Soon 
after that Florence came down with a bad cold and then with her 
annual, bout of fever ani I decided that it was because she had 
not felt well, She has been very willing tohelp bn class teaching 
and has begged for and carried a very heavy schedule so I do not | 
feel like blaming her. She has not shirked. She has evidently 
decided that that is the best contribution she can make to the 
Capron Hall situation. My whole point is this. We need that each 
one of us should do a certain amount of teaching but we from 
America along with that have a big, big, task and it is over and 
beyond all#this and deep, deep down in the things that make up 

the school life. 


I feel so sad wien I think of Florence. JI am so happy 
here. If I do office work I enjoy it. If I work in the Training 
Schhol, I love that. If my work falls in the High School I feel 
that in personalities at least I have the cream of the institution 
before me. I could not very well shoulder the kindergarten work 
but if it fell to me I should find joy there too even though I 
would need to study pretty hard at first. If the mission sent 
me out to a village it could only be helping me fulfill anOther 
great ambition of my life . I cannot understand how one can sit 
in her room and shut her eyes to all the glorious opportunities 
of leadership here and feel that she has no place. 


I wonder if I should send you this letter. I trust you 
will be able to consider it confidential. I send it to you 
only to help you to realize what the situation here really is. 
I trust I may be forgiven if I have said anything that cou;d 
possibly seem unkind. I have not meant it so If. the troubles 
were just between Florence and me I would gladly offer to go 
elsewhere but they are not mere personalities. I believe hat 


| 
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You will be interested to know that in one of our teachers! meetings 
in March we brought up the question of the matron. Joan Elliot 
was such a dear. We discussed it fully iwith all of us there. Hardly 
a word was said in favour of & matron and then Joan suggested that 
we all close our eyes and vote. and that she count the votes. t 
The vote was taken and Miss Elliot announced that it was against 
having a matron. The teachers went back to the school, Florence 
went to Kamalam's house and Joan and I returned to the bungalow. 
After some time Florence came and announced that while there had 
been no vote in favour of a matron there had been some who did not 
vote. Joan asked her how she knew all this and she said that she had 
been told so in school. Then Joan said ® Why did you people not 
 vote?& Florence said that as they were uncertain as to what they 
wanted to vote they had refrained. From that night to this minute 
the question of matron has never come up. When we got together 
this year and divided up the work among volunteers every teacher 
volunteered and the whole school has been happy end joyous. Florenc 
and Kamelam did not attend that meeting. Florence was ill at the 
time and they have not attended the weekky meetings since nor taken 
any share. J explain all this because I want you to know that 
the little difficulty that was so unexpectedly thrust upon you 
has all been finished and everybody is joyous and happy in the 
service they are rendering. We have never had factions in all the 
history of Capron Hall until within the last few years but they 
are soon to be a thing of the past and evennow are gone. 


When the question of Florence's return comes up in Mission 
meeting I shall wholeheartedly vote for her return to the mission. 
She has abiltiy and in Capron Hall has never been at ier best I 
am sure. There & plenty of work needing one leader and that in 
my estimation is where she will render large service. She used to 
say that she wanted to work in a Boarding school. Feeling our need 
Miss Noyes and I disuaded her from it but I think she was right. 

Just at present her desires do not seem to be along that line but 
I do not feel she should work in any large institution where ahe 
jas a large staff of fellowworkers. However this is not a question 


on which IT need touch. It is only my personal opinion and the missio 
will decide it if she returns. 


Ifeel very unhappy to write these things. I long to say 

only the very best ofnone who has been my fellow worker fora | 
period of years and I say them to you only for tne reason I hvae 
stated above. Last March feeling that I never could get 
close to Florence in personal conversation I went up to St. Christo- 
phers for a week anf from there wrote Florence a long letter telling 
her of my desire to co-operate and suggesting ways in which I thought 
we could work more happily and more unitedly and asking for her 

suggestions also. Her answer baffled me completely but after 
consulting Gertrude I wrote again but I think I made very little 
profress. TI have those letters still, hers and copies of mine 
and I believe they show a greqt deal put T do not feel that I can 
share them for they were _personal though Gertrude has seen them. 
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have been happening here ever since Florence came are more funda | 
mental tham that. I am willing to go anywhere. ‘The Madura 
Mission cannot find a place where I could not find joy in service, 


We have really had a very lovely year this year. All the new 
buildingsand other conveniences have meant so much. The added | 
water supply and the new bathrooms are such a help in cleanliness. 
The new school, building New Haven Hall can hardly be estimated 
in value. We have make a good deal of progress in the dining 
hall and food. Sterling Brown Lodge is soon to be finished and 
one of us-probably I- am going over there to live with those 40 _ 
girls the very finest and best of our school and see how much we 
can give them. I want to write about the new High School but 
there is no time,. JI am sorry not to have written sooner but I 
could not. I have hardly been into any missionary house in Vadura 
this year. I have not been out to dinner once. I have tried to 
get exercise and I have spent whole evenings lying on my back on 
the roof top trying to keep calm and quiet and keep up my strength 
for the next day's work. I have been wonderfully kept and 
strengthened day by day and now up here in tk hillf top with 
Mr and Mrs Nolting I am drinking in health and strangth. When 
I get back to Madura Vertrude will be there and: she has already 
insisted that at Christmas time J shall take @ longer holiday 
leaving her to close the school. I think I shall do this for 
I want to store up for next year if no help does get here. 

Being happy in one's work makes all the difference in the world 
and when I have gone over to school and sat on their roof top 

for a little good night talk and.sing with the tiniest tots just 
b@fore they have gone to bed,I have found it a recreation as well 
as a bit of work accomplished. The teachers follow my lead and do 
it if I -at times do it. When we are trying to teach the girls . 
that other grains than rice will be good for them it helps a lot 
if I take a plate and occasionally go and sit down and eat with 
them and cheer them on their way until the new idea sinks in. | 
Judy used to go around at night when the children were sleeping 
and see that they had proper space etc. If I go occasionally 

it helps a lot. Games and outdoor activities of all kinds have 
been in the hands of a committee but nothing hes been done yet, 
Now Miss Stenger will take that over and I am sure the compound 
willbegin to ring in the play hour as it did when Miss Elliot wfas 
here. She tried so hard to m@ke-~her work permanent but India 
makes one listless and while we all feel better if we do exercise 
a bit it is easy to get in the habit of not doing it. It makes 

a difference in school health if the girls play regularly and he 
heppily. ¢°vernment inspection will soon be upon us. There are 
several young inexperienced teacherw intthe school, this year and 
some of last year'§ new ones too who need a good deal of help. 
Gertrude says,"I shall love to help them when I come" There is 
another little responsibility gone from my shoulders but I 

cannot help wishing that I could have found time to get in there 
and get some things done before thebyear was so far along and 
before the Government officers began to make their investigations. 
They do expect us tobe a model school Any way I love it ell and 
T. shall do ail can and I. net dy the wayside either 


Only please send us help. We need it. : 
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MR. GEORGE E. SPOTTISWOODE > : REV. HENRY SMITH LEIPER 
| Chairman Secretary 


Trastees of the Endowment Fund of 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 
MADURA, INDIA 


Depositary i ee | Executive Offices 
THE FIFTH AVENUE BANK ~owsee (> | 287 FOURTH AVENUE 
RECEIVE 
OF NEW YORK | NEW YORK CITY 


i January 15, 1929 
JAN 18 192% 


wee 


Rev. William E. Strong, D. “ke 
14 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Dear Dr. Strong: 


| Under the authorization of Mr. George E. 
Spottiswoode, Chairman of the Trustees of the Endowment — 
Fund of the American College, Madura, India, I am issuing 
the call for the regular annual meeting, to be held in my 
office, Room 513, 287 Fourth Avenue, at 3:30 P.M. on Tuesday, 
February 5, 1929, 


-I am enclosing herewith an agenda for the meeting, from 
which you will see that there are very important matters for 
our consideration. I may say here that the Treasurer, Mr. 
Franklin H. Warner, and I have received and deposited the 
securities for the two hundred thousand dollar gift from the 
estate of Charles M. Hall. 


Will you please come to the meeting prepared to make some 
suggestions as to people who might be willing to serve on the 
Board in the places of those whose terms have expired? The 
record of Madura College is increasingly good and its service 
is of great significance to India. | 


Trusting that you will be present at this meeting and 


assuring you that it will begin erompily and be expeditiously 
conducted, I am 


Very cordially yours, 


Secretary 


ESL: EB 


MR. FRANKLIN H. WARNER 
Treasurer 
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Che Commission on Missions 


287 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


JAN 1g 1929 «January 16, 1929 


Rev, William B. Strovie, D. D. 
14 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Dear Dr. Strong: 


| Your letter of the 14th has just 
come. Mr. Leiper is out of town and will not be 
back until the 26th. I am forwarding your letter 
to him, however, and it may be that he will get 
time to answer it from Detroit or Cleveland. 


The enclosed "call" for the annual meeting 
of the Trustees was dictated before Mr. Leiner left 
town last week and is being sent out to all the 


members of the Board. I am sorry if the time is 


not very good for you. I imagine that Mr. Leiper 
thought that those whose offices are in New York 
would rather not come earlier than 3:30 p.m, 


There are three vacancies on the Board to 


be filled, I think. 


Sincerely yours, 


Secretary to Mr. Leiper 


S. The "250.000 dollars"' was a typ@éraphical err 
or, 
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January 25, 1929 


Rev. Henry Smith Le .per 
‘he Commission on Missions 
287 Fourth Avenue 

New York City 


Dear Nr. Leiper: 


You are not in your office now 1 realize, and 
are not likely to be when this letter reacnes the office 
as it may tomorrow. I assume, however, you will be home 
by the end of the week and I am minded to acknowledge 
several letters from you and your office. 


One from the office on January lo gave me formal 
notice of the meeting of the Madure Trustees at 5:30 in 
the afternoon of Yebruary 5, together with the agenda far 
the same, Another Letter from your secretary, dated Janue 
ary 16, reaffirmed the notice of the meeting and said thet 
there are three vacancies on the Board to be filled. The 
third from your secretary, dated Januery cl, gave @ sece 
tion of the articles of the constitution regarding the elee 
ction of Trustees and the filling of vacanct®s. A fourth 
letter lrom you dated on the 20th at Cleveland dealt with 
verious metters connected with the coming meeting. 


in oli these letters, I note particularly the 

rererelce lo tue need of Mining vacancies on the Board of 
Trustees. so lar as my case is concerned, I believe I am 
eligible to reelection if desired and if it seems best I 

alu Willing to stand for it. Kegarding Messrs. Smith and 
feuny, 1 do not know whether they insist upon retirement. 
the article of the constitution seems to make them elibible 
for reelection, ii’, unless in some other way than the ex- 
piration of thelr term they are disqualified. I have undere 
Sstoou thet ir. Smith was not able to give much attention to 
the Trusteeship or sven attending the meetings, but I do 


not Know 4s to thet. Wis name certainly would count in many 
giroles. | 


aS to candidates for vacancies, I really do not 
think I can help much for I assume it is desirable that the 
Trustees should be in the matin .chosen from the neighborhood 
of New York where they would be more accessible. My acquaint- 
ance with the New York area, and parbiculerly with laymen in 
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that area is very limited. You are in a far better position 
than I to discover desirable names to propose. I have thought 
of Cross, now of Richmond Hill, principally because his brother 


is in North China and has exhibited administrative ability 
and one of his family ought to have missionary interests and 
zeal, but if Smith and Tenny are to be replaced, it would 
seem desirable that laymen should fill their places. Are 
there not some substantial mean of affairs and of tnterprise 


in our Congregational constituency in the region of New York, 


Jersey, or other suburbs if not within the city itself, who 
might be interested to come on to the Board now that it has 
larger responsibilities and activities which the increased 
funds would call for. I really think that you or some of 
the present Trustees around New York must be looked to for 
getting on the trail of possible trustees. We certainly 


want them to be men who will take an interest and render some 


genuine service to the cause. 


The College is an institution of size, quality 
and importance, It is decidedly on the map in South India 
and is doing a work which anyone who sees it must regard &s 
high class. It is the sole institution of its grade, mark- 
ing a contribution of America to India's betterment that is 
to be found in all South India. As such, I think it made 
its appeal to the Hall Estate and as such I think it should 
appeal to any man of broad and earnest mind who wants this 
country's great resources to help the less favored but po- 
tentially powerful countries of the world. 


As to my plans of coming down. I expect to take 
one of the morning trains from Boston which, if I leave 
from. Newtonville at 9:15 I arrive in New York at just 3:50. 
I may be able to come in town and take the Shore Line train 
at 8:30, which will get me in in ample season to get down 
to your office and perhaps have a little time in advance to 
get a line on the plans. I will try to do this. I plan to 
spend the night at the Prince George Hotel and have a ten- 
tative evening engagement there with Miss Lucy K. Clark who 
has just come home from the Ceylon Mission and who wants to 
talk over with me situations there, so I shall be able to 
stay doubtless until the meeting of the Trustees is over -- 
and then some! 


This letter is merely a report of progress and 
does not call for any reply. 


Most sincerely yours, 
Williaa E. Strong. 


WES: DSW 
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MR. GEORGE E. SPOTTISWOODE 


RECEIVED 


DEPAR MENT 


FEB 1922 


THE FIFTH AVENUE BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


REV. HENRY SMITH LEIPER Bo MR. FRANKLIN H. WARNER 
Secretary Treasurer 


Trustees of the Endowment Fund of 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 
MADURA, INDIA 


| | Executive Offices 
287 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


February 7, 1929 


Rev. William E. Strong, D. D. 
14 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Dear Dr. Strong: 


| I appreciated very much 
your being here for the meeting of the 
Madura Trustees. 


I presume there is no necessity 
of my reminding you that you very kindly 
promised to send me a copy of a letter 
from the Hall Estate, defining the terms 
of the bequest. I cannot send out the 
Minutes until I have this letter, as I 
was asked to incorporate it in the Minutes. 


Yours most cordially, 
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June 19, 1929. 


Rev. Henry Smith Leiper 
287 Fourth Avenue 
New York City — 


Dear Mr. Leiper: 


I wish to acknowledge receipt from your secretary 
of the minutes of the last meeting of the Trustees of the 
endowment fund, together with a copy of a letter from the 
Trustees of the Hall Estate. I have these documents on file 
for reference as occasion may arise, 


I received a few days ago a letter from Principal 
Stoffer of the College in which he spoke of the general gret- 
ification there over the increasing interest of the Board of 
Trustees in the College as evidenced in the report of the last 
meeting, and in the seriousness and care with which they are 
taking over the larger responsibilities entailed in teking care 
of the endowment fund. 


Ne writes that the foundations of the new Science 
Building; are beginning to look more engaging and they are 
hoping soon to begin work on portions of the super-structure, 
the building to be completed in June or July of 19830. Ee 
acknowleéged the receipt of $500.00 sent towil- the construc- 
tion of the building and asked that the reiainder of the money 
on hand be sent immediately to the Treasurer, Mr. Wallace. I 
have conferred with hir. Belcher and he is sending on the bale 
ence which is here, amounting to approximately $8,900 with 
some interest accumulated. There is a further amount to be 
counted upon which is tied up at present in condidional gift 
agreements which are not available of course until all the 
conditions of the gifts are met, but which I understand would 
bring the sum up to 320,000 set as tie total amount required. 


Mr. Stoffer further says that about this date they 
were expecting to begin the excavation for the new chapel. He 
understands the money which was collected for the seme up to 
date is in the hands of the Trustees in New York and he has 
spoken to the Treasurer, Mr, Warner, csking thet the . een 
ount collected be sent immediately. I venture this merely 
for your information, knowing that Mr. Warner will teke care 
of the matter in a businesslike fashion. 
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Mr. Stoffer further called attention to the fact that 
they are in need of $10,000 to complete the fund. They 
have been looking to the Board Trustees and friends to raise the 
necessary amount for the Chapel which is set at 65,000 rupees, 
He gives the figure of yl, OOO as money actually in hand, leav- 
ing a balance of about $10 ,000 to be raised. The Mission has 
recommended that the American Board approve the raising of this 
gum for the completion of the chapel through the Board Trustees. 
Vr. Stoffer's suggestion is that the :rudential Comnittee might 
aughorize Dr. Saunders, now on furlou,h in this country to raise 
this fund, giving whatever assistance is possible. 


The matter has not come to the Prudential Committee yet. 
This letter has just come to hand and as I am writing you I am 
passing on the information which it contains. I do not know 

Dr. Seunder’s mind on the inatter; whether he is aveilable for the 
job, nor, speaking frankly, whether the Committee would feel 

that he is the best man for it, although Mr. Stoffer says that 

he thinks he could raise the money if he is given both permiss- 
ion and courage. As you know, this question of authorizing nisse 
ionaries to seek funds for specific purposes as extras, is in a 
sense a serious and ¢ifficult problem to the Board continually. 
We want to guard the regular receipts of the Treasury and also 

to play fair on the joint campaigning of the denomination. How- 
ever, it will manifestly not be possible for the Board to give 
the money and if the work on the chapel is to go on I see no 
other way than to make it en extra,outside underteking. Do you 
think the Board of lrustees would. cordislly support end aid such 
an enterprise if the American Boerd consented to Dr. Saunder's 
seeking the money end putting part of his furlough time into the 
prosecution of it? 


Believe me, 


Very cordially yours, 


William Strong. 


WES: DSW 
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MR. GEORGE E. SPOTTISWOODE REV. HENRY SMITH LEIPER 


Trustees of the Endowment Fund of 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 
MADURA, INDIA 


Depositary | Executive Offices 
THE FIFTH AVENUE BANK | 287 FOURTH AVENUE 
- OF NEW YORK RECEIVED NEW YORK CITY 
FOREIGN DEFAR! MENT 
wii 


Rev. William E. Strong, D.D. 
14 Beacon Street. : 
Boston, Mass. 


Dear Dr. Strong: 


You will be ateveaues I am sure in the > 
ee copy of a letter recently received by Mr. Franklin 
Warner in response to his remittance of $5,145 to the American 
College, Madura, India. 


Since this letter brings to mind definitely the 
excellent work that is being done in the college, may I take 
this occasion to add that Dr. A. J. Saunders, Professor of 
Economics at the American College, is in this country and is 
very anxious to help in any possible way to secure the re- 
maining funds required to complete the college chapel. The 
only way in which we as members of the Board of Trustees will 
be able to help is by making certain contacts for him with 
people who nant be Sersneenee in assisting the college. 


Won't you i the matter over in your mind and 
see who among your acquaintances might possibly be interested in 
an interview with Dr. wenaaanedaid 


Yours very cordially, — 


Secretary 


HSL: EB 
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THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


MADURA, INDIA 


July 2, 1929. 


Mr. Franklin Warner, 
White Plains, New York 


My dear Warner, 


Thank you so much for the cheque for $5145.00 which you sent te 
Mr. Stoffer. I enclose a receipt for the amount. 


I am sure that you will rejoive with us as we begin to make our real 

- contribution to the Indian Church. We have been a good many years getting started, 
but now we feel that we are beginning to move. For a number of years there has 
been a growing feeling in the Indian Church that a more highly educated clergy was 
essential for the best interest of the community. Try as we all have, it seemed 
next to impossible to present the claims of the Church to our Christian students in 
such a way that we could convince them that service was more than rupees. About | 
four years ago our first student decided fer the ministry. He is now pastor of one. 
of our largest churches. He was follewed by another, Paul Jothimthu, who entered 
the Bangalore Theological College last June. He was followed by another, V. G. 
Samucl who enters Serampore Theological College this month. There are now two men 
in our Scnior B-Ae class who will entcr seminary next yoar and two more who are 
planning their life with that in view. It really givew us a great deal of joy to 
think that the college is not only becoming a real evangelistic agency as we take 
cur students out to do real work in the villages but that it is also supplying the 
church with men of real intelligence and sterling worth. 


Perhaps, Mr. Stoffer may have writton to you of the freshman studont, 
Paul Ponnuraj, who was baptized in the college last March. The fact that the Hindu 
students accepted the fact and attended the baptism led us to believe that in 
educated circles opposition had ceased, and I am inclined to believe that that is . 
the case, but when Ponmra) returned to his village a steady subtic pcorsecution sct 
ine He stood it for two weeks, and then fearing more or less for his physical 
safcty he came into Madura to be among Christian friends. The interesting part 
cf it is that persecution has made him a stronger Christian than before. He has 
been cut off from his family without a cent, but we shall find some means to enable 
him to carry on his education. 


I thought that perhaps the Board of Trustees might be interested in these 
few statements and so have written of them to you. 


Most cordially yours, 


(signed) JAMES M. HESS 
BURSAR 


Received of Mr. Franklin Warner the sum of $5145.00 to be applied on the 
following accountss:- General Endownant $5000.00, General Scholarship $80.00, 
Rogers Scholarship $65.00 

(signed) JAMES M. HESS 
Bursar. 
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September 18, 1929. 


Rev. Henry Smith Leiper 
+287 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


Dear Mir. Leiper: 


I learned through Mr. Eddy's office that you have. 
written him as one of the Trustees of the College concerning 
the recuest of the Madura Mission regarding Dr. Saunder's ef- 
fort to raise funds for the completion of the chapel. Or. 
Eddy seems to heve inferred from your letter to him that there 
was a necessity that the Board should teke some action in the 
matter, approving and so suthorizing this effort on the part 
of Dr. Seunders. 


I am sorry if there has been confusion in the case, 
but I heve not teken thet view of the case at ell. The action — 
of the Mission at its Mey meeting as recorded in the Minutes is 
as follows: | 


Resolved, that the Board be recuested to authorize Dr. 
Saunders to seek through the aid of the Trustees of the 
American College, 10,000 for the completion of the Col- 
lege Chapel Fund, 


The form of this resolution does indeed seem to indicate Board ac- 
tion in the matter but I could see no reason why the College man=- — 
egers might not ask the Trustees of the College to undertake direct- 
ly such a matter as this. Certainly it comes within the province 

of the Trustees as they ere organized and I could not see why 

the Board's euthorization for the seeking of their aid was necesséry. 
Various projects of the Madura Mission have been in one way or aa- 
other presented to the Boerd for the authorizing of someone seeking 
funds therefor, but in these ceases the responsibility was directly 
and entirely on the Board if the work wes to be done, whereas the 
College as an institution may properly address its Trustees and 
work through them. As the sum is not very large I have thought it 
was Quite within the possibility thet the Trustees et some meeting 
considering the case might take steps toward aiding lr. Saunders 

in endeavoring to raise this sum. I do not know what leads if any 
he has, that is to say, in what querters if any he had thought to 
look for this aid. It may be thet the Trustees could individually 
or unitedly aid him in making some contects. I do not know just 

how much hurry there is in the matter but I should think it would 

be better if a meeting of the Trustees is to be held beGore long 
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(I cannot remember when the Annual Meeting does come) that he 
should have a chance to set forth the facts of the case and to 
warm up the project before the Board as a whole then perhaps con= 
ferring with individuals as to lines of pursuit afterward. 


I believe that Brewer or his secretery have written 
you on the matter. I do not want this letter of mine to con- 
fuse tne case, I hoped rather it might tend toward clearing 
up the possible misunderstanding. I am sure you will know what 
is the wise course to take in the matter end I shall wait for 
ea word from you either directly or through “ddy as to what seens 
to be practicable, 


With all good wishes as ever, 


Very cordially yours, 


William E. Strong. 


WESLDSW 
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REC SRE 1929 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 
SEP 25 1929 


Dr. William E. Strong 
14 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Dear Dr.Strong: | 

| Thank you for your letter of the 18th concern- 
ing the question of money for the chapel to be raised by Dr. 
Saunders. As I wrote Brewer the other day, the chairman of 
the Board of Trustees, Mr. Spottiswoode, has had a very serious 
accident which has left him for the time being badly handi- 
capped, and I don't think he can take any part whatever in 
anything that is done. The treasurer, Franklin Warner, is in 
China, The secretary is of very little use and doesn't know 
much about the whole proposition, as he was shanghaied for 
his present job on the Board without warning. 


Possibly the best thing to do would be to try to have 
a meeting of the Board without the chairman and the treasurer -- 


which would not be a tear for proceeding, as a matter of 
h 


fact. I will wait unti ear further from Brewer and then let 
you know what we decide Yo do. I hate to have Saunders feel 
that we are not interested in helping him; on the other hand, 

I have written to the Trustees,including you and Brewer, and I 
have not received any specific replies to the letter. 


Yours cordially, 


HSL: EB 7 | 


P.S. A letter has just come in from Mr. Dunning of Binghamton 
enclosing a list of possible prospects for Dr. Saunders to 
call on. That sounds hopeful. 
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September 27, 1929. 


Rev. Henry Smith Leiper 
287 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


Dear Leiper: 


I am grateful for your letter of September 24 with 
its suggestions regercing Seunders end the Madura College Chapel. 
I had a talk with Brewer this morning about the matter and we 
are agreed that it is not necessary for Saunders to come to the 
Prudential Committee to get permission to approach the Board of 
Trustees. Furthermore as the sum to be souczht is moderate as 
compared with the amounts that are often put up for apeoi es or 
extra solicitation. 


Your postscript suggestion of isiieialiiai prospects for 
Dr. Saunders in Binghamton is welcome and hopeful. iddy sug- 
gests that he might be able to reinforce there and also with 
possible openings in West Hartford through Helliday. 


Your statements concerning the inability of Mr. Spottis- 
woode and Pranklin Warner to attend @& meeting of the Board of 
Trustees at present throws a shadow on the prospect of any effece- 
tive meeting of thet body at present and certainly we do not 

want to push responsibility in the matter unduly or too heavily 
on you. I cannot assent to the statement that the “sectetery is 
of very little use” but I have some sympathy with the statement 
that you were Shanghaied for the post. Be sure we do not mean 

to lie down on you or to pass the buck. Saunders told me he was 
going west now and 1 am sure I do not know just whet leads may 

be open to him or might be opened to him there. Eddy knows our 
constituency in the churches so much better then do I that he 
might heve some “helpful hints" to give. 


I am more than ever conscious now that I am limited 
practically to office work thet I em not in touch with the churches 
or the individuel givers as I ought to be from the standpoint of 
promotion at the home end. I wonder how long Saunders plans to 
stay in the west and whether it would be possible gfter the turn of 
the year to get a meeting of the Trustees to face the problem. It 
might be worth even the cost of Saunder's trip on for the meeting 
4f one could be held then with good attendance. I do feel that 
here is a situation, a need and an appeal which is just in line 
with the work the Board of Trustees was created to look after and 
that the matter belongs definitely to that body. Of course single 
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members Of it individually might make some contribution of poss- 
ible centacts with givers or secure some funds, but the right way 
to go et it I feel sure is to have the matter brought up to the 

body as a whole with united consideration, discussion and de- 
termining of the plan which then could be put forwerd with the 
understanding sand support of the Boerd es a whole. I still hope . 
it mey be possible to arrange for that before it is too late. 


As always, 


Cordially yours, 


William Strone. 
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November 13, 1929 


RECEIVED 


Rev. William E. Strong, D.pFOREIGN DEPAR1 MENT 


14 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. — NOV 195 1929 


Dear Dr. Strong: 


Although the larger matters before the Board of Trustees 
of the Endowment Fund of the American College, Madura, India, still need 
our attention and the question of a Board meeting to deal with them is up 
in the air on account of the illness of Mr. Spottiswoode and the absence 
of our treasurer, Mr. Warner, an issue of immediate interest to all of us 
has just come up, and I want to consult yo in the matter. 


Mr. James J. Anukoolam, born a member of the Criminal 

Tribes in India, who has graduated with a fine record from the American 
College in Madura,is over here trying to work his way through the 
Graduate School at Columbia. Mr. Tenney of ovr Board and I have been in 
touch with him and find that although there have been some successful 

moves made to put him in the way of earning part of his expenses, he is 
still very much in need of money. When he arrived he had three ulcerated 
teeth which had to be removed,and since they were in the front of his 
jew new teeth had to be made. I was able to arrange for this with my own 

dentist so as to save him quite a lot of money, but that has only eased 
the situation and not solved his problem. 


If it is in any way possible for you to do so, I imagine 
you would like to share with Mr. Tenney and me in effort to help him 
a bit and give him some encouragement. The firgt Ahing that you might do 
would be to keep your ear open for a possible s ing or lecture appoint- 
ment which he could fill and so secure an honorarium. I may say, inci- 
dentally, that he is a very nice appearing boy with an unusually bright 
mind and clear English. The places to which I have recommended him have 
enjoyed him and have said that they bi we gladly commend him to others. 
He can give talks in native cost hich is a novelty in this country. 

He is one of only eight Hindu Chri Vien students in New York City. 


Direct gifts of money will be also most acceptable, 
although he has not asked for them, and we have discovered only accidently 
his need. | 


Yours most cordially, 


HSL:EB 
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November 16, 1929. 


Rev. Henry Smith Leiper 
Commission on Missions 
287 Fourth Avenue 

New York City. 


hiy dear Leiper: 


I have your letter concerning Anukoolam and his 
needs. I had not known of him before which is not, per- 
haps so surprising save that I should think some of the 
College people of Madura would have told us of his coming 
to this country and he surely seems to have had herd luck 
when he struck the Unitec States. Evidently you were a 
sood Semeritan to him end I appreciate what you did. 


I should be glad if possible ‘to help the young 
men in some way. I am trustee of a small fund for father- 
less children, left by a meicen lady some years ago, which 
trusteeship I inherited from my father. The income from 
the fund is not large and can only be dispensed in small 
amounts. I thought, however, that if this young man is 
without a father I could, within Limitations of the trust, 
make a contribution to his need anc I should be glad to do 
this if you will let me know. I do not want you to kill 
off his father in order to make it possible, or encourage 
the young man to meke any false representetions, but if 
you know that he is actually fatherless I would be «lad to 
make a gift, sending him at least 325., yr I could 
squeeze out a little more. 


| In regard to speaking appointments we will see 
what can be done. We have not mény calls for speakers to 
whom an honorarium is offered. Hivele of course has made 
@ distinguished record in this matter, but he has built 
it up himself with ea small slow growth in making contacts, 
carrying his success in one case on to another, etc. He 
ought to get e considerable honorarium if he were to be 
placed hereabout with the expsase of traveling back and 
forth etc. We will see what can be done. 


As always, 


Cordielly yours, 


William E Strong 
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MR.“GEORGE E. SPOTTISWOODE REV. HENRY SMITH LEIPER MR. FRANKLIN H. ie 


Chairman | Secretary Treasurer 


Trustees of the Endowment Fund of 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 
MADURA, INDIA 
Depositary R C D Executive Offices 


THE FIFTH AVENUE BANK FOREIGN DEPAR I MENT 287 FOURTH AVENUE 
OF NEW YORK | NEW YORK CITY 


NOV 19 1929 


November 18, 1929 
Ans... 


Rev.William E. Strong, D. D. 
14 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Dear Dr. Strong: 


| It was very good of you to write about Anukoolan. 
I shall find out whether his father is still living or not. I 
am not sure. I know that his father was, or is, a preacher and 
that he was one of eleven children. He didn't seem to be a bit 
impressed, when at my home yesterday for dinner, to hear that my 
sister-in-law has one hundred and three first cousins! 


I don't really think that there is much chance of meking 
speaking dates for Anukxoolam up around Boston, unless it were 
possible to get several together at one time. I am enclosing 
a copy of a letter which one of our younger ministers wrote 
about him the other day. It shows you how he impresses people. 


I received from Leslie Moss today a request to know 
whether or not the American College is directly under the 
Americen Board. I told him that I thought it would be correct 
to say that it was, since our Board of Trustees for the Endow- 
ment Fund does not really run the College, oul I presume that 

the Americen Board does. 


Yours most heertily, 


HSL: EB 
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HOLLIS AVENUE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
209-33 111th Road 


Bellaire, L. I. 


November 12, 1929 


Rev. Henry Smith Leiper, 
287 — 4th Ave., 
New York City, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Leiper: 


The purpose of this letter is to commend Mr. J. J. Anukoolam 
of India, now living at International House and studying at Columbia Universi- 
ty, to any Church or Churches who may wish his services as a speaker. 


Personally I feel that Mr. Anukoolam is the kind of a Native 
Christian that our churches in America ought to hear. Not only is he an 
excellent speaker with an unusually versatile use of the English language, but 
he also possesses a great Christian faith and spirit which causes those who 
listen to him to love him. He spent one whole Sunday with me, speaking to the 
children of the Church School in the morning and also st Church. In both 
instances ir. Anukoolam did a splendid piece of work for us. 


Another reason why the Churches should hear Wr. Anukoolam is 
because his contact with ond appreciation for the work of American missionaries 
in India is of the finest and should offset some of the late erroneous im- 
pressions of Missionary work which some of our American Churches have acquired. 


Added to all of this is the fact that Mr. Anukoolam is in great 
need of the financial help that his talking at the various Churches should 
bring to him, having practically nothing with which to aa on while he is 
studying in America. | 


I certainly put Mr. Anukoolam at the top as a Missionary 
speaker for the Churches and I have heard a great many speakers by which to 
judge. 

Sincerely yours, 


Ralph H. Read 
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NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Che Commission on Missions 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


287 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK REV. HENRY SMITH LEIPER, 


Associate Secretary and Editor 


RECEIVED 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


NOV 29 


— November 
Twentyseventh 


Dear Dr. Strong. 


Mr. Anukooleam was in here this after- 
noon and I took the opportunity to find out 
about his father. The é¢nformation I got was, 
of course, authentic. It seems that his father, 
a Christian preacher, died eight years ago. 


Since this is the case, according to. 
your very kind offer, it looks as if he would 
be eligible for a grant in aid from the fund 
which you administer, I know it would be a 


real boon to hin, 


I have gotten him a job out home for 
the evening of December 12th which will bring 
him $15; and I have others in prospect. 


You were good indeed to come down for | 
the meeting last week, I am sorry to learn that 
Dr. Saunders will not be able to follow out 
our suggestions. He writes that he cannot get 
away to call on the members of the Board. They 
need that kind of touch with the college. If 
we can have Anukoolam at the February meeting 
for a part of the time, I coed it will be well 
worth while don't you ? 


Yours most heartily, 


Dr. William E, Strong, 


14 Beacon Street, 
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Rev. Henry Smith Leiper — 
The Commission on Missions 
287 Fourth Avenue 

New York City 


Dear Mr. Leliper: 


I have your note of the 27th and its information that 
Mr, Anukooleam is ratherless, and so eligible for a sift from the 
fund. So it seems a-ain thet “every cloud has a silver lining!" 


I am sending you herewith, my check as trustee,for the sum of 


yoOe Which I hope will be of some help to the young man in his 
struggle for an educetion. It must be a terrific task for him 
without any resources of his own except what he can earn to main- 
tain himself in study in such a city as New York. I Gi glad you 
cen give $@ 400d an account of him, and I sincerely hope he may 
be able to make his way. Let me hear from you again later if his 
pressure of need becomes urgent again. : 


ft em es sorry as you can be that Dr. Saunders was not 
eble to follow out suggestions as to personal contacts and I am 
& little disturbed thereby. Inasmuch as the College had asked him 
to do this thing and he had undertaken it I should heve thought 
in coming to meet the Trustees and to secure their help as was 
asked, that he would have seen to it that he had some balance of 
time aveilable to carry out any suggestions they might make and 
make any approaches that could be indicated toward possible g~iv- 
ers. In frankness I must say that I hardly anticipated that he 
would be a4 very active or effective solicitor of funds for the 
chapel. He is a student end teacher rather than a man of affairs 
I suspect, and I ,~ot the impression at our meeting that he was 
not very keen to be campaigning, for funds; that he was quite ready 


to accept the statement that it was not an opportune time, end that 


it might require a good deal of push to make headway. I felt that 


he would prefer to go to New Haven and talk with the students than 
he would to pull¢ng door bells with a view to finding some money 


within. I am not condemning him in this matter, I presume I should 


feel the same way myself. Seeking money is not an agreeable or an 
easy job to a xood many of us, and some of us are not very facile 
in getting it when we do try, but it seemed to me that &# this was 
the business to which fie was set and I accepted it, I might have 
set about it in a more determined and energetic way. However, he 
took the course that seemed right and wise to him and there seemed 
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nothing further that could be cone about it. 


As a graduate of the Institution, it would be well to 
have Mr. Anukoolam et the February meeting if thet could be ar- 
ranged 


As you were ¢ood enough to express gratification in 
my coming down to the meeting, let me say thet I think we are | 
under constant and large obligation to you for carrying the load 
of secretary which as you indicated was dumped oh yoy in your 


absence, énd the assumption of which is certeinly/incicetion of 
“ood will and loyalty on your part. 


Ever cordielly yours, 


William E, Strong. 
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1929 5, 1929 


Rev. William E. Strong, D. D. 
14 Beacon Street | 
Boston, Mass. 


Dear Dr. Strong: 


I appreciate very greatly your letter of the 
second enclosing the gift of thirty dollars for Mr. Amkoolam. 
He is getting along with a few dates here and there and one | 
steady job which brings him four dollars every week. This boost 
will mean a lot in giving him a little leeway. As a matter of. 
fact, he is not the sort of person who will let this be an excuse 
for remitting efforts to earn money. Brewer say him the other 
night and seemed to like him very much. 


I was very much disappointed that Dr.Saunders wouldn't 
even take the trouble to get acquainted with the Trustees, because 
I feel, as I know you do, that it is hard to get them to do much 
until they work up a little personal interest in the College. 
Perhaps he is not the one to induce that. I count myself on 
Anukoolam's presence at the February meeting to galvanize into 
slightly more active expression the interest of several of the 
directors. 


With the hope that I shall see you in the not distant 
future, either in Boston or here, I am 


Most heartily yours, 


HSL: BB 
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Mr:. and Mrs. Willis P. Zlwood, left here yesterday 


Caneer (tumor). We think youshnould arrange with New York 
treatment, | 
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COMMERCIAL CABLES 


NEW YORK: TELEPHONE RECTOR 0830’ FORALL OFFICES—ComMercIAL CABLE BUILDING, 20 Broap Street (Principal Office, Alavays Open)? 
a COTTON EXCHANGE. | PRODUCE EXCHANGE 2 BEAVER STREET POSTAL TELEGRAPH BUILDING | 
| 83 GOLD STREET, 442 BROOME STREET, 944 BROADWAY; 66 WEsT 37 STREET 

BOSTON: 100 STATE STREET. _. 155 FEDERAL STREET. ___ TELEPHONE: MAIN 180 (FOR BOTH OFFICES) 
HALIFAX, N S.: 108 GRANVILLE STREET. __ TELEPHONE: S7. PAUL 345. 
ST. JOHN'S, NF.: 111 WATER STREET. ___ TELEPHONE: 959. CABOT BUILDING, 264 WATER STREET. | —— TELEPHONE: 2128. 


POSTAL TELEGRAPH OFFICES. 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY TELEGRAPH OFFICES 


LONDON, ( Principal Office, Always Open) MACKAY HOUSE, WORMWOOD STREET, E. C. 2, LIVERPOOL, F 7 EXCHANGE BLDG. AND COTTON EXCHANGE. MANCHESTER, 18 MOULT Sr. 
BRADFORD, 8 FORSTER SQUARE. _ NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 29 SanbuHILL. BRISTOL, BACKHALL CHAMBERS, BALDWIN STREET. BIRMINGHAM, 75 EDMUND STREET 
GLASGOW, 105 HOPE STREET - EDINBURGH, 18c GEORGE STREET DUNDEE, 50 BELL STREET. PARIS, 24 BOULEVARD DES CAPUCINES AND 49 AVENUE DE L’OPERA, 
HAVRE, 112 BOULEVARD DE STRASBOURG. ROTTERDAM, ZUIDBLAAK, NO. 86A. HORTA, FAYAL, AzOreES -ISLANDs, 


TERMS. AND. (CONDITIONS 


THE Shewinas, Gime COMPANY may Peete: to forward any message, though it has been accepted for transmission, but in case of so doing, shall 
refund to the sender the amount paid for its transmission. 


LINES. COMPANY WILL NOT ASSUME ANY RESPONSIBILITY. IN RESPECT TO ANY MESSAGE BEYOND THE TERMINUS OF ITS OWN 

To guard against mistakes or delays, the séader of a message should WRITE IT LEGIBLY and order it REPEATED; that is, telegraphed back to the 
sending station for comparison. For such repeating an additional charge of one-quar.er the regular rate will be made. 

It is agreed between the sender of the message on the face hereof, and this Company, that said Company shall not be liable for mistakes or delays 
in transmission or delivery, or for non-delivery, or mis-delivery, of any unrepeated message beyond the amount of that portion of the charge which may or 
shall accrue to this Company out of the amount received from the sender for this, and the other companies, by whose lines such message may pass to reach 
its destination; and.that this Company shall not be liable for mistakes in the transmission or delivery,’or for non-delivery, or mis-delivery of any repeated 
message beyond fifty times the extra sum received by this Company from the sender for repeating such message over its own lines. 

‘ This Company is hereby made the agent of the sender without liability to forward any message by the lines of any other company to reach its 
destination. 

This Company shall not be responsible for messages until they are presented and accepted at one of its transmitting offices; if a message be sent to 
such office by one of the Company’s messengers, the messenger acts for that purpose as the agent of the sender; if by telephone, the person receiving the 
message acts therein as the agent of the sender, and is authorized to assent to these conditions on behalf of the sender. 

This Company shall not be liable in any case where the claim is not presented in writing within sixty days after the filing of the message. 

It is agreed that prompt and correct transmission and delivery of this message shall be presumed in any action for recovery of the tolls therefor, 
subject, however, to rebuttal by competent evidence. 

This Company shall not be liable in any case for delays arising from interruptions to the working of its lines, nor for errors in cipher or obscure 
messages. 

In any event this Company shall not be held liable for any loss or damage, or for delay or detention, or errors caused by storms, or the action of 
the elements, or other acts of God, or by civil or military authority, or by insurrections, riots, rebellions, or dangers incident to the time of war, or by the 
unlawful acts of individuals. 

This is an UNREPEATED message and is transmitted and delivered by request of the sender under the conditions named above. 

No employe of this Company is authorized to vary the foregoing. 

3 CLARENCE H. MACKAY, PRESIDENT. 


No inquiry respecting this message can be attended to without the production of this paper. Repetitions of doubtful words should be obtained through 
: the Company’s offices, and not by applying directly to the sender. 
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PASUMALAI 


July 8, 1927 


IPANJOGHUZ MAJIMIONYC MATEKOFKUX 


No funds available . 

Girls' School Madura 

Do not exceed limit of 

Funds in your hands. 

Proposed loan is not approved 
Boys’ School Pasumalai 
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or in the address. | 
NEWCOMB CARLTON, PRESIDENT J. C. WILLEVER, FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 


‘The filing time as shown in the date line on full-rate telegrams and day letters, and the time of receipt at destination as showi on all messages, is STANDARD TIME. 


Received at 169 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
NA1770 17 NL.SCHENECTADY NY 2 


MABEL — EMERSON. 
14 BEACON ST BOSTON MASS.: 
AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS pon MISSION 
ARRIVE IN BOSTON SEPTEMBER SEVENTH AT TWELVE FORTY PM. 
JENNIE DEFOREST. 
RECEIVED’ 


FOREIGN DEPARI MENT 
\ 
‘hy Boston, Mass., September 2'27 
Miss Jennte DeForest 
MoOlelian 8t., 


N.Y. 


WE ARE nAVing 1 ‘REOEPTION FOR ING MISSIONARIES HERE THE 
| AFTERNOON OF SEPTEMBER 8 STRONGLY URGE YOU TO COME FOR 
THAT AND FOR INTERVIEWS WITH SEORETARIES BEFORE PROCEEDING TO 
NEW YORK. JOURNEY ARE BEING FORWARDED. STEAMSHIP 


TICKET may EERE YOU 


Mabel E. Emerson. 
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COPY 


OUTGOING TELEGRAM 


Boston, Mass. November 16, 
LCO  FERNSTALK 


SWIFT REQUEST SCOTT DECLINED 
‘EMERSON 


COPY 


OUTGOING TELEGRAM 


Boston, Mess., October 29,1927 


| FERNSTALK 
| MADURA 


MASIDPHUHM WHILJIRAEY OXUEMIXIKS NISYFUXOFK 


EMERSON 
Preyahd $4.27 


Proposed loan is aporoved 15900 Rs sterling gift 23,000 
hostel «odel school 


27 
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NEWCOMB CARLTON, PRESIDENT 


| Received at 169 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. | 
MBOGOLD Au 


| B MADURA 4 3/1835 . 
FERNSTALK JAS L BARTON DD 
BOSTON 14 BEACON sT 


OAZUTHEG IM EUC 


WESTERN UNION 
This is a full-rate 

Cablegram unless its EyM 

deferred character is 1 10A 

BLEGRAM 

able sign preceding CA | 
address. 

NEWCOMB CARLTON, presivent J. WILLEVER, First Letter 


-ceived at 169 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


D9 MY KODAIKANAL 5 APRIL 20 19281000 O- 
JAS L BARTON OD 


C/O AMN BD OF COMM FOR FOREIGN MISS 
BOS TON 14 BEACON ST 3 
LUPYFOCAKU LFAXKVEYSL-AZDIFOAKIH RECEIVED 
APR 29 1928 


Inform James E. Tracy (Children of) estate cannot 
be settled before arrive Rev. William W. Wallace 


WES 
A » 
\ 
CAB 
| ee J. ©. WILLEVER, FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 
\ 
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_— 
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January 5, 1928 


Mr. Royal D. Tracy 

St. Paul Hotel 

60th Street and Columbus avenue 

New York City 


CABLE TODAY FROM INDIA YOUR MOTUER DIED DECEYBER TWENTY NINE 
TRITING 


Herbert %. 8. Case 


Zz 
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62 Printed in U.S, A. —- Law 


COMMERCIAL CAE LES 


POSTAL TELEGRAPH (Landline System Throughout the United States) 


St Johns 


wer 


RECEIVED AT TELEPHONE. HUB, 0180 CLARENCE H. MACKAY, PresiDeNr. ' 
100 STATE ST., BOSTON 4 


Guem 


j 
| 
MAR 14 1998 
-AJBO OXPACCQJOG 


W.B.M.I. send $2,000. available for residence 


Biue | Day LETTER 


‘ | LCO DEFERRED 


AR 

STANDARD TIME AM F RI C A TH E WO LD Caste LETTER 
iNOICATED ON THIS MESSAGE _ WEEK LETTER 


923 MAY 17 


NA19& 6 VIA FRENCH CABLE RECEIVED 
| WARSEILLES 
FERNSTALK dee 104 J L BARTON DD _ MAY 14 1928 


AZOVT EVGEM PRERGARFELD NOYES. | 


Expect to arrive on the e9th instant New York City 
President Garfield. 


(Mary T. Noyes) 


Vv 


44 BEACON ST 
| | | 


TET EPH E OF UG 


RECEIVED AT BOSTON CLARENCE H. MACKAY, PresiDENT. 
108 STATE St th ANSWER BY COMMERCIAL 


NYG YORUO44 / | 


WADURA SUB 8 | 
mee MISS NOYES FERNSTALK USTON FOREIGN MEM 
DEEP SYWPATHY CAPRONHALL | AUG 22 1928 
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CLASS OF SERVICE SIGNS 
DL = Day Letter 
NM = Night Message 


NL = Night Letter 
' LCO = Deferred Cable 
CLT = Cable Letter 
WLT = Week-End eee 


This is a full-rate 
Telegram or Cable- 


am unless its de- 
erred character is in- 
dicated by a suitable 
sign above or preced- 
the address. 


NEWCOMB CARLTON. PRESIDENT Jj. C. WILLEVER, FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 


7 ~ The filing time as shown in the date line on full -rate telegrams and day letters, and the time of receipt at destination as shown on all messages, is STANDARD TIME, 


aver at 169 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 1928 APR 23 py 9 50 


XBR642 10= BABSONPARK FLO 25 S25r 


JOHN X MILLER 
AMERICAN BOARD FOREIGN MISSIONS 14 BEACON ST BOSTON 


MASS=. 
ADVISE WIRING BAIRD TWO OTHER PARTIES CONSIDERING BUYING | 


PADEN GROVE= 
JAS S LOUDON. 


COPY 


OUTGOING TELEGRAM 


Boston, Mass., April 24, 1928 


Rev. John X. Miller 
c/o Mr. William L. Adam 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


JAMES LOUDON WIRES YOU QUOTE ADVISE WIRING BAIRD TWO OTHER 
PARTIES CONSIDERING BUYING PADEN GROVE 


H.&.B.Case 
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Prepaid $4.83 


OUTGOING TELEGRAM 


Boston, Mass., May 7, 1928 


LCO FERNSTALK 
MADURA 


OTTO NINE HUNDRED DOLLARS DEPOSITED FOR TRANSMISSION WITH 
GASKINS FOR FORD. USE LOCAL FUNDS FOR OTHER EQUIPMENT 


 SWAIM 
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NEWCOMB CARLTON, PRESIDENT GEORGE W. E. ATKINS, FIRST ee 


ECEIVED 


FOREIGN DEFARK! MENT 


Received at 


17CD CF MAY 9 1928 


MAY 9 1928 
KODAIKANAL 7 9/1200 
CR AMN BD OF COMM FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 

AKIHARI FY YBUYGANI XT OF KUXPHOOC TAF YC(OAMUG 
BAIN GA 
329A 


Mr. William W. Wallace has been appointed to the work of 
Treasurer and Boys School at Pasumalai. Residence at Pasumalai 
President of the College Bryan S. Stoffer. 


Banninga... 
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1000-2-25 
OUTGOING TELEGRAM 
Boston, Mase., June 20, 26 
LCO FERNSTALK 
“MADURA 
‘TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND HALL TRUSTEES MADURA COLLEGE 
BARTON 
Boston, Mass., September 22,'S 
LCO FERNSTALK | 


MOVING PICTURES APPROVE IF CaN CARRY HEAVY EXPENSE 
STRONG 


| 

f 

MADURA 


Cab m unless its 
indicated by a suit- oi 
able sign CAB LE G NLT | 
the address. Cone 
Received at 169 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 1929 FER 7 552 
\\ 8 MADURA PALACE 5 1/1600 MON 
FERNSTALK Wee 
BARTON D D 
BOSTON ACON 
UXYAKCOOST UHEZZNOABF 


STOFFER 


Science building operations have been begun. Remit at once. 
for the Mission $5500 money in hand. 


| 
| 


COMMERCIAL 


POSTAL TELEGRAPH (LANDLINE SYSTEM THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES) Airs. 


Canso 
Azores 
isbon 
PACIFIC ATLANTIC TO RAN 


TELEPHONE HUB. 0180 SEPT 25 1928 


RECEIVED AT = CLARENCE H. MACKAY, PRESIDENT. | 
IOOSTATE ST., BOSTON ANSWER BY-CQMMERCIAL CABLES 
NYG OX VREIGN FAR 
DURA gPALACE 7 LOAM SEP 1998 
rERWOTALK SUSTUN | 


Mission voted to transfer William W. Wallace to residence at Madura. 
Mission requests the appointment of Harrison to labor at Pasumalai 


| station on arrival with view to college at Bangalore. 
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OUTGOING TELEGRAM 


KATWAGIRI (India) 


VANDERVORT TENTATIVELY DECLINES ADVISS SOLMONS LIDIA 


Eddy 
Dis ag Kodo 
| 

x 

OUTGOING TELEGRAM 

Boston, Mass., March 19, 1928 
“4, 9 5(2 
| | [be 1000- 2-28 
OUTGOING TELEGRAM 
RADIOGRAM 
Boston, Mass., April 26, 

CARL PHELPS 


CEDRIG R.C. CHATHAM 


MARYS FATHER DIED SUDDENLY APRIL FIVE SYMPATHY 
HAVENE 
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| 
Be 
hey 


COPY 


OUTGOING TELEGRAM 


BOSTON, MASS. DECHMBEK 26 


Lco 
RATNAGIRI (India) 


VANDERVORT TENTATIVELY DECLINES ADVISES INDIA 
Eddy 


SIS 


§00-1+27 


3H 


COPY 


QUTGOING TELEGRAM 


Boston, Mass., March 19, 1928 


LOO} FULTON 
KODAIKANAL 


VANDERVORTS SAIL JULY. 
EDDY 


Prepaid $1.92 
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CLASS OF SERVICE | 
DL = Day Lette 

«This is a full-rate gg 

Telegram or Cable- | t Message 

its NL = Night Letter 

erred character. is in- 

dicated by a suitable , ECO = Deferred Cable 

sign above or preced- CLT = Cable Letter 

| ing the address. WLT = Week-End Letter 

? NEWCOMB CARLTON, PRESIDENT J. C, WILLEVER, FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT a 


PATRONS ARE REQUESTED TO FAVOR THE COMPANY BY CRITICISM AND SUGGESTION CONCERNING 


The filing time as shown in the date line on full-rate telegrams and day letters, and the i a a ee-shown an all messages, is STANDARD TIME. 


| Received at 169 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


CD254 47 NL=CHICAGO ILL 68 oct 8 PMS 17 


14 BEACON ST BOSTON MASS - - 

SEE SEPTEMBER FOURTEENTH LETTER EMERSON TO MRS MILES | 
FORTWAYNE INDIANA MILES LETTER TODAY STATES QUICKENDEN ) 
BUNGALOW NOT STARTED AUGUST 20-HAS IT BEEN STARTED SHIRE 
SHE WANTS INFORMATION BY RETURN MAIL FOR ASSOCIATION 
MEETING INFORMATION IMPORTANT INDIANA RAISING $500 
ADDITIONAL BY THANK OFFERINGS= 


MRS A B WILLCOX, 


| T Boston, Mass., February 13, 
LOO FERNSTALK B47, 


MADURA 


FURLOUGH QUICKENDEN 


STRONG 


é 
$2 


‘October 9, 1928 


 Mrae Fe. We Miles 
4620 Stratford Road 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


NO LETTER QUICKENDEN SINCE AUGUST TWENTY ASSUME ACTUAL 

BUILDING HAS BEN BEGUN OR WILL BE SOON SBASONAL CONDITIONS 
AND PROVISION FOR SUPERVISING WORK MUST ALWAYS BE CONSIDERED | 
BOARD GREETS INDIANA WOMEN AND CONGRATULATES THEM ON NOTABLE 
ACHIEVEMENT WE WISH YOU SUCCHSS IN SECURING ADDITIONAL | 
FIVE HUNDRED THROUGH THANK OFFERINGS. 


Mre,. Lucius 0. Lee 


Charge Amrican Soerd of Comuissioners for Foreign Missions 
Beacon Foreign Department, 60¢ 


“3 
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OUTGOING TELEGRAM 


Boston, Mags., January 17; 29 
RAGSDALE | 
PRESIDENT HARRISON $$ RCCHATHAM 


NECESSARY OOME BOSTON AUTHORIZE TRAIN JOURNEY FROM 
NEW YORK "ITH BAGGAGE 
WARD 
PATRONS ARE REQUESTED TO FAVOR THE COMPANY BY CRITICISM AND SUGGESTION CONCERNING ITS. SERVICE ore 


\ E S E Dwi 
DL = Day Letter 
This is a full- rate NM = Night Message 


Telegram or Cable- 
M=S50P 


its de- 

erred character is in- | = 

dicated by a suitable LCO = Deferred Cable 
sign above or preced- 

the address, N 


NLT = Cable Letter 
intuit NEWCOMB CARLTON, PRESIDENT J. C. WILLEVER, FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT a 


- 


= Week-End Letter 


The filing time as shown in the date line on full-rate telegrams and day letters, and the time of receipt at destination as shown on all messages, is STANDARD TIME. 


Received at 169 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 029 JAN IB PM B&B 44 


; lacee 9 RADIO VIA RCA SS PRESIDENT HARRISON B CHATHAM 18 
TEL HE B CASE WNEW 4 


FERNSTALK= JAS L BARTON 9 D — 


BOSTONMASS= r AMN BD OF COM OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 
14 BEACON ST 


RAGSDALE GREATLY IMPROVED ABLE TRAVEL ALONE= 


BROWN. 
RECEIVED 


OREIGS VEFAR! MENT 


q JAN 19 1929 
ic 


THE QUICKEST, SUREST AND SAFEST WAY TO SEND MONEY IS BY TELEGRAPH OR CABLE 


| 
. 


, 
J 
~~ 


WORLD WI 
| CONTINE 
TO 
CONTINENT SHIP | 


aRCA” RADIO CORPORATION 


FORM No. 112 BOS. | 
POST OFFICE SQUARE 


ED AT 109 CONGRESS STREET BOSTON. = 21050 __,STAND ARD TIME 
| FOREIGN DEFAR MENT 
MADURA 5 12 1600 
KONOHYNINP GABYSOGHUZ BANNINGA 


A short term worker urgently required arriving 
early in September.Girls' School at Madura 


Banninga 

WESTERN UNION 

This is a full-rate Full-Rate | 
able sign preceding CLT | Cable Leteer 
the addres. | | WeckEnd 
NEWCOMB CARLTON, PResivEent J. C. WILLEVER, First Letter 
Received at 169 Congress Street, Boston, Mass, NIG A 

CDU34 CABLE=MADURA 6 16/1315. 

AMN BD OF COMM FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 

RECEIVED 


OAWIVAZOPF PRESIDENT HARRISON EVGEMOABEYs JAN 16 1929 


Juanita F. Ragsdale expects to arrive on the 25th instant. 
President Harrison New York. | 


John J..Banninga 
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Boston, Massachusetts 29 
CHARLES R. BROWN 


PRESIDENT HARRISON | RCCHATHAM 


WIREIPERWSTALK BOSTON COLLECT WHETHER RAGSDALE 
ABLE PROCEED BOSTON ALONE 
STRONG 


PATRONS ARE REQUESTED TO FAVOR THE COMPANY BY CRITICISM AND SUGGESTION concennine 13s Setrysen 32S 
12018 
\ 


CLASS OF SERVICE N } | 
This is a full-rate E S | RN 
Telegram or Cable- | 


am unless its de- 


erred character is in- 
dicated by a suitable | 
sign above or preced- 2 

the address. 


wif NEWCOMB CARLTON, PRESIDENT 


SIGNS 

DL = DayLetter | 
| NM= Night Message 

NL = Night Letter 
LCO = Deferred Cable 
NLT = Cable Letter 
Mg, WLT = Week-End Letter 


SIDENT 


AER messages, is STANDARD 


IAN OF 


J. C, WILLEVER, FIRST vic 
The filing time as shown in the date line on full-rate telegrams and day letters, and the time of receipt at destination as 


Received at 169 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
MSA 19 DL XU=MS NEWYORK NY 26 10104 


REV HERBERT E B CASE= 
14 BEACON ST BOSTON MASS= 


ARS MENT 


JAN 96 1929 


LATEST | NFORMATION MISS RAGSDALE DOCKS TONIGHT HOW CAN WE 


REACH YOU BY WIRE IF SHE GOES DIRECT TO BOSTON PLEASE 
WIRE ME INSTRUCT IONS= 


Boston, Mass., January 26, 1929 


Miss Luey VY. Seidler 
287 Fourth Avenue 
New York Oity 


MISS RAGSDALE MAY PROOEED BOSTON IMMEDIATELY OR STAY 
WIRE ME TWENTY WARE ROAD AUBURNDALE MASSACHUSETTS. 
H.E.B.CGase 


Ops Acot. Am.Bd. | 
Beacon S3t., 
Amplify: Foreign Dept. 49¢ 
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OUTGOING TELEGRAM 


Boston, Mass., January 16, 2g 
LOCO KATHLEEN. TREMENHEERE 
(145 ASHBY ROAD LOUGHBOROUGH LEICS ENGLAND 


APERCVE FULL EXAMINATION BOARD EXPENSE 
WARD 


lies 25 


RECEIVED AT 


This is a full-rate Telegram or Cable- 
gram unless otherwise indicated by 
signal in the check or in the address. 


Blue | Day LETTER 


| 
INDICATED ON THIS MESSAGE —— THE WORLD | 


NIGHT LETTER 
NIGHT TELEGRAM 


Na371 3 VIA IMPL CABLE 
KODIAKANAL 4& 


BOS TON VII 


ISJOSOAM IF. 
RECEIVED 


DEPAR | MEN 


MAY 4 1929 


GRANTED CLARENCE E. WOLSTED 


POSTAL TELEGRAPH COMMERCIAL CABLES 
5 


Swift 


1000-2-28 


OUTGOING TELEGRAM 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 4, 
 FERNSTALK 
MADURA 


CAPTLE SWIFTS SATLING PLANS 


WARD 


| 


2 PRINTED IN U. S. A. 


MMER CIA CAE 


POSTAL TELEGRAPH (LAND LINE SYSTEM THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES) 


_PAC/FIC 


SF WORDT ATLANTIC 


RENCE H, MACKAY. PRESIDENT. gyowep py fABLE 
SEP? 


RECEIVED bOLEPHONE wii 
(STANDARD TIME INDICATED ON THe!’ 


NLT F ERNSTALK BOSTON 
SWIFT SAILING COLOMBO OCTOBER SIXTEEN STEAMER WICHITA NEW YORK DIRECT 


WALLACE 


No 112 BOs, 


¢ 
\/ Vancouver ~% 
MNYL'79HOS2 7 a 
MADURA 4. 
| 


OUTGOING TELEGRAM 


Boston, Mass, July 1, | 
FERNSTALK 
VADURA 
OAKEP PHOWN 
HOLTON 


(Rev. ©. Stanley Vaughan 12,000 Rs) 


WIDE__ 
RCA. COMMUNICATIONS. INC. 


CEIVED AT BosTON, 


CR BO 102 GLH 1943 & 30 
MADRAS 30 11 0840 
DLT FERNSTALK BOSTON 


EARNESTLY REQUEST APPOINTMENT REV AND MRS WOOD FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLES WORK AS ASKED BY CHURCH COUNCIL INFORM WOLSTED 


ALSO REQUEST CONTINUED SALARY MISS STENGER UNTIL APRIL 
 BANNINGA RECEIVED 


FUREIGN DEFAR | MENT 


13 1929 


HONE: LIBERTY 8 8 6 4 To secure prompt action on inquiries, this original RADIOGRAM should be sabia at the office ot 


R.C.A, COMMUN ICATIONS, Inc. In telephone inquiries quote the number preceding the place of origin. 
No 112 BOS. 


aid 


F 
\\ Via \ 
F 
| 77, 
| 
| 


PATRONS ARE REQUESTED TO FAVOR THE COMPANY BY CRITICISM AND SUGGESTION CONCERNING ITS SER MEE ee 


This is a full-rate | 
Cablegram unless its 
650A Cablegram 


| NLT| Cable Letter 


deferred character is AX 
indicated by a suit- ( B } E | 
able sign preceding | v 


NEWCOMB CARLTON, PRESIDENT J. WILLEVER, FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 
Received at 169 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. ay 

LCO EMERSON FERNSTALK: : 
‘BOSTON (MASS) = REV MERGERT E B CASE 
(14 BEACON ST 
STENGER EDMESTON.BOTH IMP ERAT IVELY NEEDED: RECEIVED 


‘CHANDLER WILCOXee FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


PRINTED IN U S. A. 


OMMERCIAL 


POSTAL TELEG RAPH (LAND LINE SYSTEM THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES) S34 


Shp 
St. John's 7 
Sanfrancisco 
Midway 
U Honolulu 
Guem Yo 
| Peis «MILAN TIC TO ITALY 
E OF que 
CEIVED 


INDARD TIME INDICATED ON THis Meseace) CLARENCE H. MACKAY, PREgIDENT. BY MERCIAL ¢ CABLES 
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TELEPHONE HUBBARD 0180 


\, 100 STATE ST., BOSTON 


. | FOREIGN DEPART MENT 
VANDDUKOLDAI 8 
Nov 16 1929 
_CO FERNSTALK SOSTON 


SEND INDIAN MISSIONARY CERTIFICATES | 
HARRISON 
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| 335° 
THE AMERICAN:-MADURA MISSION (A B.C.F.M.) 
THEOLOGICAT, SEMINARY 
Pasumala, 8S, India, J uly 15, 1914 


4 Dear Frienps, Now that the rush of work connected with the 
onening of school fora new year of work has passed | can write 
: you about the itineracy that we held the last two weeks in June. In 
many ways it was a very unusual itineracy for we had experiences 
that we never had had before. But all are quite over the effects now 
and so we look back upon the occurrences as so much more added | 
to the pages of our lives to be recalled with interest in later days. 
: The students and teachers left Pasumalai on the 16th of June, 
mt which was also the day that Mrs. Banninga and I left Kodaikanal, 
our hnill-station, where we had spent our vacation during the heat 
of May. We needed another day to pack our cold. weather things 
; and get ready our supplies for camp so we did not leave Pasumalai 
until the morning of the 18th, The students camped at Sikkanurany 
the first night they were out and at Usilampatty the next might. 
It was here that we joined them. As the objective of our travelling 
was the Andipatti Pastorate we went right on the next day across 
the mountain-pass that divides Tirumanygalam county from that 
of Periakulam in which Andipatti 1s situated. 


The trip across the pass was very interesting. Some of the 
: students had never been near mountains before, and so it Was a 
| novel experience for them to be right in among them. ‘The 
: highest peaks here are only about 3,500 feet high and the pass is 
perhaps not more than 1,000 feet above the sea but to those who 
» have lived on the flat plains near the sea these were sights quite 
a out of the ordinary. The pass is about three miles long and is 
| crossed by a fairly good road. On account of the distance that 
they had to walk that day (about 12 miles), the students had 
; | arranged to have their noon meal by a well near the roadside. At 
this time of the year, however, the Monsoon is blowing very strong. 
On the eastern side of the mountains it is quite strong enough to 
suit us but we hardly expected to find it blowing such a gale as it~ 
did on the western side of the pass. ‘The men kept their fire go- 
i ing with mach difficulty and finally when they had their rice spread 
| out on the plantain leaves which they use as plates and had just be- 
gun to eat, a sudden blast of wind covered them and their food 
with sand and dirt so that they had to be satisfied with a very 

| small meal, the rest being unfit to eat. But they boreit bravely 
and packed up their baggage again and went on to Andipatti 
where they camped in a public choultry or Sattiram, a caravansary 
built by government for travellers Here they were comparatively 
comfortable for, though the wind blew a gale all the time they were 
there, they were quite well sheltered from it. 


_ Mrs. Banninga and myself together with Rev. and Mrs. Mathews 
of Battalagundu, who joined us here, stayed at the Forest Bunga- 
low, a small cottage built for the Forest Officers’ use when they 
are on tour. We found this quite comfortable though small. 
But the wind blew furiously all the time we were there and some- 
times we could not see the mountains less than a mile away because 
of the dust. You can imagine that everything in the bungalow 
was full of dust too, and that it was not very pleasant to be out in 
the wind, but it made it much cooler than it would have been 
otherwise and so we were thankful not to suffer from the heat. 


Hach morning we would ge out for preaching to villages 
lying within a radius of five miles from camp. We were divided 
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into tonr parties and the mean in each would take turns in preach- 
ing in the villages. One of the teachers went with each party. 
In this way 156 different villages were visited 11,907 people had 
the Gospel preached to them, 932 Gospel portions were sold and 
3,810 hand-bills were distribated. I like to think of those 1,000 
Gospel portions left behind in the villages.. It is like so much 
seed sown, a little here and a little there. I feel quite sure that 
- could we look into the future we should seein those villages little 
patches of green coming up after a while as a result of that seed- 
sowing. For was it not God himself that said, “ My word shall 
not return unto me void ” ? | 


In one village a widow bought a copy of each of the four 
Gospels. When some one asked her whether she could read she 
said, “No”, ‘ Why do you buy them then?” “[ sometimes have 
visitors who can read, relativesfrom other villages. When they 
come I will ask them to read to ma,” she said. May God lead her 
into the light. | 


Returning to camp after visiting from two to four villages 
the men would rest and study until about | p.m. when they would 
have their noon meal, At three p.m. we would join them and 
there would be ashort Bible reading and prayer meeting when 
special incidents in the previous day’s preaching would be mention- 
ed and remembered in prayer. We studied the Epistle of James 
together in this way, the teachers, pastor, and missionaries taking 
turns at conducting the readings. On special days when we had 
_a little time, days when we did not have to move from one camp to 
another, we also had special lectures on how to present the Gospel 
to Hindus, In these lectures we considered both the theoretical and 
the practical aspects of the question. Both the Bible readings and 
lectures were much appreciated by all and I believe did much good. 

‘he days in camp brought the teachers and students very close 
together. ‘hey worked and rested, ate and slept together as one 
family. On the tramps to and from the villages and while in camp 
we missionaries were also able to get nearer to both teachers and 
students than we can do in the ordinary routine of school life. 


The day we went from Andipatti to our next camp we had 
some very interesting experiences. At 6 a.m. Mr. Mathews and 
started off with the men, and, stopping in the villages on the way 
for preaching, we reached a place called Kolingipatti about noon. 
‘The ladies left Andipatti later going directly to Kandamanayaka- 
nur by bullock-cart. At Kolingipatti we stopped in the Mission 
School house and while we were waiting for the rice and curry to 
be prepared, we had the school boys rua some races as well as 
recite their verses and sing hymns. The rice was not ready till 


about 2.30 p.m. and so we were genuinely hungry when it came. It 


was served to us on plantain leaves and we ate with our fingers in 
true Indian style while seated cross legged on the floor. But nothing 
could taste better thin a good rice and curry under such circum- 
stances. After the meal we held our meeting as usual, after which 
Mr. Mathews and | started for Kandamanayakanur. This was 
supposed to be seven miles distant, but [ can assure you the Indian 
never under-estimates distances. I rode half way on my horse but 
the other half was a good five miles by my pedometer. I walked 
a total of 15 miles that day. | 


Five of these miles were across a sandy desert, swept by a | 


wind blowing not less thin 30 miles per hour. There. was not a 
blade of grass to be seen anywhere and the small shrubs that ap- 
peared here and there looked as though they had a hard time mak- 
ing a living. Behind each bush there wis a drift of red sand, and 
out in the open the sand had drifted as dry snow does at home on 
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way and often a specially str 
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a windy day. e had to tor the teeth o e wind the 
g@ blast of wind would send the 
sand into our faces with a sharp sting. As we passed through one 
village I asked how far it was to Klanm.,and they replied that it — 
was four miles. After going about a mile we met a bullock-cart 
and in answer to the same question the driver said, “ Five miles ”’. 
But we kept trudging along keeping headed for a clump of trees 
off on the horizon which we supposed was the town. But when we 
got there we found the town a mile further to the west and when 
we got to town we found the bungalow about 3? of mile beyond the 
town. It was just dark when we finally reached the bungalow and 
I can assure you we were ready to sit down. | 


The ladies had reached there in safety and dinner was ready, 
so we did not wait long before we got busy. We did justice to all 
they had. After dinner we took ‘only what time was needed to 
read some mail that been forwarded and then retired for a 
good long night’s rst. (With our ¢ots in sheltered portions of the 
verandahs we soon wer™fast asldep. But at about one o’clod: 
Mr. and Mrs. Mathews were gettiné too much wind to suit them 
aud so they decided to move their cots inside. What was their: 
surprise upon entering the room to find the front door open and 
several of the boxes gone. They*at once called us and we lost 
no time in gettingup. A rapid inspection showed that our travel- 
ling desks, suit-cases and several boxes were gone I called the 
servants at once, sent two to the pplice station in town, and then 
we all began a hasty tour around the compound to try to find some 
sign of the thieves. Right in we of the bungalow there is quite 
a wide river, which is dry at thig time of the year. When we 
found nothing in the compound I/went down to the river and 
crossing the bed to the farther side found the boxes with their con- 
tents scattered all over the placé The others came at my call, 
and we must have made a great sight digging around in the sand 
trying to find out what had been taken. It soon appeared that a 
bag of money that Mr. Mathews had in his box was gone. From 
among my things I missed a revolver, a small clock, a watch and 
several other little things. Butour papers, clothes, canned goods, 
and books were scattered promiscuously around and much of it 
was covered with river sand. My camera had been ripped open 
and the bellows torn to pieces, being mistaken for a money-box I 
Suppose. A medicine case had also been torn open, the catch be- 
ing too complicated a thing to work. This was a neat, compact 


— little case given us by a friend who worked for the Abbott Ako- 


loidal Company in Chicayo and the case went with us everywhere, 
having served us well in many a case of sickness. My typewriter 
was taken out of its case and dumped into the sand, the platen 
falling off a yard beyond the machine itself. I thought it was 
spoiled when | first saw it but 1 was able to repair it and use it 
again without mach difficulty. The most surprising thing of all 
was the disappearance of a set of false teeth that had been left in 
a suit case. What the thieves are going to do with that | don’t 
know, but I should like to get a picture of the man that tries to 
make use of them. ‘The whole affair gave evidence of having been 
done in haste and [ suppose some of the things they took were 
discarded when they examined their booty more carefully later on.) 


You can well imagine that the night’s rest was broken for us: 
We posted the servants on sentry duty in the river bed, leaving 
the things as we found them in order that the police might see 
them for themselves. We dreamt all manner of dreams the rest of 
the night, but still managed to get some rest. ‘The police did not 
come till well after day-break, there being only one constable on 
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duty the station. When we gottip in the morning we found 
that we could not dress withbut‘%some of the things in thé'river 
bed, so.[ went down and gathered our suit-case full of toilet” es 
articles and various pieces of clothing. When the officials came , 4 


we gathered up the rest and made an inventory of the missing eye 
things for the police. ‘Nothing has yet been heard about the ~ ee 
matter and I suppose nothing will ever be heard. The Kallarsin 
this country are born to the business and so do not do things clum- oF 
sily. Though we do feel our loss, which amounted to $25, we are & 


very glad that nothing more serious happened. Had we caught 

them at it some one might heve got hurt, either they or we, and 

that would have been more serivus. So Weare thankful for hav- 

‘ing escaped se cheaply from what might have been a very costly 

affair, | was especially thankful that they failed to get one of 

my boxes which had about $30 in cash in it. | Sy | 

We spentthree nights in Kandamanayakanur and then return: ~ 

ed through a sand storm to Andipatti stopping in two villages on 

thy way where there are Christjans. The Mathews left us when 

A had gone back half way aid went on to Periakulam and Bat- 
/talagundu. We learned later taat the. axle of their bullock-cart 

had broken and they had to spend a couple hours by the roadside | 

before they could. get it fixed. ‘We spent one night. at Andipatti 

and then went straight to Pasumalai, driving 30 miles in our earri- | 
age to Tirumangalam and thence 12° imiles by rail to Pasumalai, 

It did seem good to get back heme where the wind was not “so | 

strong and where there was almpst no dust compared with the ter- 

rible storms at Andipatti. ‘lke students and teachers followed 

more leisurely, stopping for a couple days in Christian villages and 

visiting still more Hindu towns.’ ‘They reached Pasumalai on ‘Tues- | 

day morning just two weeks aftér the time they started ont. A few 


well now and seem to have enjoyed the trip very much. All had Seg 
interesting experiences and all feel that much was accomplished. iene 

The two-fold purpose of this itineracy is to give the men prac- he of 
tice in this, kind of work, and to visit various parts of the field — 
from year to year,thus helping the local workers in their difficult oe sc 
task. Every Pastorate is undersupplied with workers and hence eee 
many villages are visited at only long intervals 

And now we are busy with the daily task, the little round of Bee 
regular duties. ‘Che new class has nine men and five women (wives | toa 


of the men). The men are above the average in education and so 
we look forward to much pleasure in taking them through their 
three years’ course. Fourteen old students are back, twelve of © 
whom are married. Thus we have 4') students in all. This is 
eight less than last year, the decrease being due to the fact that 
we did not take in a special class this year though one was gradu- 
ated last year. ‘Teachers and students have taken hold of the 


work in earnest and so we expect a year full of pleasure and of 
good results. 


We thank all those who have written us and especially those 
who are helping in the work. The work is important and it 
takes considerable to keep it going but we believe that what is 
needed will be supplied. Will you not keep on praying for this 

work and helping it in any other way that you can? : 


Sincerely yours, 
John J. Banninga | | 
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UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


PASUMALAI, SoutH INDIA 


(A Union Institution for Bible Study and Training for Religious Work) 
July 15, 1920 
DEAR FRIENDS, 


Back again at Pasumalai! The year that we were to spend in Malabar in 
the reorganisation of the church there lengthened out to fifteen months but has 
finally come to an end and so we are back again at the old job in Pasumalai. 


Naturally one cannot throw himself heart and soul into a piece of work for 
a whole year and then leave it without a feeling of regret. And that is especi- 
ally true concerning the work in Malabar. Not only are there many things 
there that are necessarily left unfinished, but we found there a large number of 


most loyal friends to separate from whom was indeed no easy task. We found 


the people of Kerala, as the west coast of India was once called, a most cordial 
and friendly people, and we were loathe to part from them. Still the call of the 
work at Pasumalai had the prior claim and we felt that it was our duty to come 
back. The climate too, and the scenery of Malabar, had strong attractions for 
us, for itis not nearly sohot as Madura and the vegetation is so much more abund- 
ant and so continuously green that one wished he could stay there. The rolling 
hills and valleys of the Malayalam country certainly are most pleasing to the 
eye, and no finer combination of scenery than the hills with their cocoanuts, 
the valleys with their rice, and the sea with its waves and fishing fleets can be 
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found anywhere. We shall hope occasionally to visit it and to renew the 
acquaintances there formed. | | 


The work of the six months since I last wrote has been most pleasant. 
The Board of Management has been working harmoniously and efficiently and 
each one in charge of a department has begun to get acquainted with the per- 
sonnel and the problems of his department. AndIam glad to give my testi- 
mony to the fact that Malabar is most fortunate to have such a group of men 
at the head of its church work. They are men of ability, consecration end per- 
severance and I am sure that the affairs of the church are safe in their hands. 
With the coming of Mr. Dickson, who is to spend a full term of service there, I 
am sure that this Board is going to come to its own in the intelligent, efficient 
and prayerful service that 1t will be able to render to the church. I cannot 
help but feel that the experiment in self-government that is being tried out in 
“Malabar and which is being watched bv many throughout India, is going to be 
a success anithat the whole Indian Church is going to gain much from the 
— that these gentlemen are doing. May God give them rich guidance in the 
future. 


It is most unfortunate that Rev. V. Santiago who was the other represent- 
ative of the South India United Church in Malabar is also leaving there at this 
time, to take up his new duties as Chairman of the West Loca] Council in the 
Madura field. His place will, no doubt, soon be filled by Rev. 5. Paramanan- 
dam an experienced evangelist of marked ability and just the kind of man that 
Malabar needs at this stage of her history. Still it is true that Rev. Santiago 
had combined gifts in evangelism and administration that were most valuable 
for Malabar. 


A little piece of work that he was providentially ested to do during 
May and June will, I think, have far-reaching affects There are in the Palghat | 
Taluk (county) more than 200 ,000 people in what is called the Kzava caste. In 
bygone days these people were considered ‘‘ without the pale” of the recognized 
castes of Hinduism. But during the last 100 years they have come forward 
as have some other castes and they have acquired property and some education 
and now many of them are seeking social and political position such as they 
cannot enjoy in Hinduism. Even in spite of the moderation of many caste rules 
these people still cannot enter the Hindu temples, nor can they enjoy social 
intercourse with caste Hindus. 


For some years past the Missionaries and Christian workers around 
Palghat have been cognisant of this change in the attitude of the Ezavas and 
they tried to get into touch with them. There was one little coterie of men 
with whom they succeeded in forming an acquaintance. But when the war 
came on the force was greatly depleted and this work could not be carried to 
completion. Lately Rev. Santiago came into contact with some of these men 
and by his tact and love as well as his skill as a personal worker he not only 
got these men to face the question of becoming Christians but also of giving 
their decision on the right side. 


During June, I was permitted to spend a Sunday in Palghat and then was 
able to visit Tenkurisshi, the village where they live, about four miles from 
Palghat. We had a delightful morning, bright sunshine at a time when daily 
rain is to be expected, and as we drove out in the bullock carts 1t was most 
interesting to see the bright green of the early rice against the back-ground of 
the red soil, and the beautiful blue Nilgiris — Mountains) in the distance. We 
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found the house. of Mr. Appu, the leader of the band, without any difficulty, and 
together with him found the other four or five men who have already made the 
decision and a few others whom they were able to bring to the conference. 


We some times complain if the minister preaches more than 25 miunates 
in our Sunday morning services, but I wonder what we would say if we had 
been present at some of the meetings that Paul conducted. In one case we 
know he preached till after midnight and a young fellow who tried to get some 
fresh air by sitting in the window fell asleep and fell out. In another case we 
read, ‘‘he entered the synagogue and spake boldly for the space of three 
months”. J think that must be the record sermon for length. Well, we 
didn’t talk that long at Tenkurisshi but we did hold forth with these men for 
four full hours, telling them of the things we had heard and seen in Christ and 
trying to show them the simplicity and yet the greatness of Christianity. The 
meeting was more conversational than hortatory and I don’t know when I have 
more enjoyed a Sunday morning than I did that. 


As these men are all Malayalis and know httle Tamil or English and as 
Rev. Santiago and I knew no Malayalam it was a most interesting lingual 
experience. But we managed with what English and Tamil they understood 
and from what Malayalam we could understand from its similarity to Tamil, 
to convey our thoughts to each other. Had there been any scoffers present they 
might have thought we were filled with new wine as they thought of the disci- 
ples on the day of Pentecost.’ In this group of men not less than five have defi- 
nitely promised to be baptized soon, and with them will come their wives and 
children, perhaps others also. I am conficently looking forward to the estab- 
lishment of a self-supporting church in that village within a few weeks. 
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As Appu and his companions are all landholders and are quite able to take 
care of themselves financially there is no question of their being ‘“ rice Chris- 
tians’”’ and I am sure they will soon build their own church and pay their own 
teacher-catechist. Pray for these people that Satan may not in the next few 
weeks sow tares in their hearts. Pray that the work that has so well begun 
may be carried on to completion and that a mass-movement may be started in 
this caste. , 


I must not make this story longer but it would not be complete if I did not 
tell you of the dinner we had with them before we left. They never ‘allow the 
Christian workers to leave their houses hungry and so this noon they had 
provided for all of us most royally. We sat down in the dining room of their — 
commodius and well-built house and enjoyed a real rice and curry dinner such 
as the Indian housewife only can prepare. Mrs. Appu herself helped serve 1t 
and the fine vegetable curry and the more than a half dozen side dishes of 
various kinds were all most savoury. The whole experience is one that I shall 
long remember and it gave as it were, a fitting climax to the work that Rev. Santi- 
ago and I have tried to do in Malabar, for we have ever tried to hold up the evan- 
gelistic as the prime work that must be done by the chnrch. Great credit 1s 
due to the way in which Mr. Santiago has carried on this work and the whole 
of Malabar is inspired to new zeal in regard to evangelism by this demonstra- 
tion of what the Spirit is able and willing to do in this day. 


The schools in Malabar have all opened again. There was a lot of corres- _ 
pondence necessary in order to get the teachers needed to take the place of 
those that had resigned and those that were going to the Training Schools. 
But we were able to get good men and on the whole I think the teaching staffs 
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of the various schools are stronger than before. The number of students is also 
good, practically every class being filled to overflowing. We were able to add a 
fourth form to the Middle School in Badagara thus changing that from a Middle 
to a High School. Though formal sanction has not yet been obtained, the In- 
spector said we could go ahead. I wish very much that we could get needed 
land and buildings for the High School in Tellicherry with its more than 200 
pupils. Some of the classes there meet jn very small rooms and sometime more 
than one class meet in the same room, which is not condusive to good work. A 
modern American High School building would be a revelation to Indian school 
authorities, I know schools in America with fewer pupils that have cost not — 
less than $100,000. I wish we had 4 of that amount for this school. 


It is too early to say much about the Seminary. The new classes that 
have been admitted contain 14 students. It does seem strange that the Indian 
student cannot get to school on time, but we find each year that there are more 
reasons why these boys cannot get here on time than there are excuses that 
the office boy can think of when he wants a half day off for a ball game. 


We have admitted men of two classes this year. For some time there has 
been a feeling among the missionaries and Indian pastors that the Seminary 
ought to take one more class of men with little education so that those now 
in our employ of that grade might get a little training to help them do better 
work than they have been doing so far. Some of these men are deeply in 
earnest and though they have passed through only the fourth standard they 
do good work in small villages. So we have taken a class of this kind and will 
sive them two years of training and Bible study. We have also admitted a 
“regular class’? who all have passed the 3rd form or 8th standard. This too 
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is not a very high grade but they make very faithful and efficient workers, for 
their education is far above that of the villagers among whom they work. 


Before Mrs. Banninga and I returned to Pasumalai the Seminary teachers 
and students went out for their anaual itineracy among the villages. As you 
know we do this each year both for giving practical traiing to the students in 
work among Hindus and also for the sake of the work itself for by. sending 
from 20 to 380 workers into a pastorate area in this way we are able to bring 
much of encouragement and renewed enthusiasin to the pastor and other work- 


ers of that place. 


This year the men went to one village in the Pasumalai pastorate only 


six miles from home and to two places in the Tirumangalam pastorate about 


15 miles from here. From these three camps they were ‘able to visit nealy 100 
villages. On Sunday July 4, Mr. Thevathason, one of the Seminary teachers 
preached here and chose as his text the verses in Matthew 9 where Jesus says, 
“The harvest indeed is plenteous but the laborers are few’. He spoke of the 
experiences that they had had on the itineracy and mentioned especially five 
villages in which there were many persons who seemed ready to become Chris- 
tians, He clearly showed that the work of the week had made a deep impres- 
sion on him and that he had never before seen such evident signs of an abund- 
ant harvest. 


These villages are all in what we call the “ Kallarnad”’ or the country of 
the robber caste. For some years government has been trying to control the 
members of this caste and to prevent their robberies and holdups, but they have 
not succeeded very well. The last couple years they have been applying the 
Criminal Tribes Act to the villages and have been compelling all men in these 


villages to give their thumb impressions and other marks. Besides this they 
had a system of roll-calls so that the police could at any time of the night rout 
out the whole village and call the roll to see if any wereabsent. All these restric- 
tions have led to “friction between the Kallars and police and in March of this 
year they culminated in a riot in which the reserved police fired on a mob of 
2.000 Kallars that were threatening them and thus killed 11 and wounded a 
vood many others. On the 5th of this month the Collector of the district tried 
to meet the leaders of the Kallars to confer with them and try to get them to 
make regulations of their own by which they would prevent’ stealing. 


But one result of the repression of the Kallars by the police has been to 
make them long for education and the freedom that Christianity gives to those 
of their caste that have embraced that religion. And so during the past couple 
years many have said they wanted to become Christians and though their 
motives may not have been of the highest type, yet underneath it all there was 
a real longing for something better than that which they had had. This is a 
time of testing for them and as they are going through this period of change 
there is a wonderful opportunity for Christian work among them. May we be 


found faithful at this time and may we be able to make the most of the open 
doors around us. | 


We are going to try again this year, and that on a larger scale, an experi- 
ment that was tried last. year, viz., that the Normal Training School students 
come to the Seminary for their Bible lessons. Three such classes will come 
this year, with a total of about 80 students. I will have one class myself and 
it will seem rather different to have a class of more than 50 students instead of 
about 20. This will be in the Life of Christ and it will indeed be an opportunity 
to tell so many young men, who are to go out as teachers and preachers, some- 


thing of what one has learned about Jesus. I feel that if we could only preach 


Jesus Christ so that the people of India would see Him rather than us Chris- 
tians and our Church and our Christianity many more would be glad to accept. 
Him as their Lord and Master. So I shall try this year to make these young 
men see Jesus Himself as He walked in and out among men, doing good to all, 
and preaching the Kindom of Heaven and a life of love and service for others, 
and then finally dying for men rather than by any selfish act to try to save 
Himself. And I hope they will see Jesus and learn to talk with Him and to 
hear Him talk to them as John and Andrew did way back in the beginning 
when Jesus won them as His first disciples. | 


I am glad that exchange rates are going up. It certainly has been a lean 
six months for us for all donations lost just 4 of their value in being sent out 
here. Weare most grateful for the donations that we have received and for 
the prayers that have followed them. ‘The Lord has b2en good to us and we 
have not lacked anything. But there are still many openings, many things 
that we would like to do. I trust some of them will materialise this year. 


A few weeks ago we received a most encouraging letter from home. A 
friend sent us a draft for $100 and said he had been asked to forward it to us. 
A couple weeks before he wrote, this friend said he had been talking to one of 
the successful business man of the town and had said to hin, ‘‘ You are making 
good money these days, and ought to give something to the church or foreign 
missions. If you want to give something I knowa man over in India who will 
be able to make good use of whatever you want to give”. And a few days later 
this man laid a check for $100 on our friend’s desk and asked him to send it on. 
I think that was mighty fine of both of them. The gift will come in mighty 


handy, but we do appreciate the spirit that was behind it. 
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In coming back to Pasumalai and the Madura District we feel more than 
ever that it is the evangelistic work that we want to push for all we are worth. 
Education is all night and we want the Seminary here to take high rank in 
scholarship, but we want more than all else that every student that goes forth 
from this school shall have a: deep and abiding desire to win souls. And we 
want the Seminary to make a contribution to the spinitual life of the 
church around us. We believe we can help that by going out on Saturdays and 
Sundays, and in order that we may be able to do that we want a Ford car to take 
a teacher and a couple students with myself to the neighboring towns for week- 
end evangelistic meetings. I am firmly convinced that much good could be 
done that way both for the congregations to which we go and for the students 
who help in the work. But where are we to get the car? I believe it will 
come but 1 am wondering whom God will use as His instrument for supplying it. 


_ Mrs. Banninga and I continue in good health. We have both recently 
bought glasses for our eyes and we now look very dignified when we sit reading, 
but otherwise we don’t feel that the years have done much damage as yet. But 


we are not worrying about that. The Lord is good and we believe the best is 
still in store for us. | 


It seems very strange to have two of the bungalows here at Pasumalai 
unoccupied at present. The Millers and Lawsons are home on furlough and 
we certainly do miss them. But the Millers are to be back either in October 
or November. They have been working hard in connection with the Inter- 
church movement. The Lawsons have just reached home and while there Mr. 
Lawson hopes to take courses in architecture and engineering to fit himself for 
the building work the Mission is asking him to do. The Dudleys are supposed 
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11 
to be living in the Lawson bungalow now, but they are at Kodaikanal studying 
Tamil until November. We started a sort of school for new missionaries 
studying the language and the Dudleys and a few from the Arcot Mission are 
its first students: They are making fine progress and we believe the school 
will help them much. The Lorbeers are down from Kodai and busy with High 


School and Normal School work. Mrs. Lorbeer is now Principal of the High 
School, the first time I think that Pasumalai has had a lady for its Principal. 


On the 20th instant we expect to have a visit from Lady Willingdon, the — 
wife of the Governor of Madras. Lord and Lady Willingdon will spend two 
days in Madura and during that time Her Excellency will come out here for 
half hour to see our institutions. 


It was very pleasant to receive the large number of responses that we 
received in reply to the postscript of my last letter. But still, if all those who 
failed to write are no longer alive it means that a heavy toll has been taken 
from among our friends. Perhaps, though, the card you didn’t .write was lost 
in the mails. (T'hat’s almost Irish, isn’t it ) | 


Sincerely yours, 
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PASUMALAI, ©. INpIA, | 
‘November 14, 192%. 
DeEaR FRIENDS, 


Since Mr. Banninga is sending a circular letter I shall take this opportunity 
el remind our friends of the request for a Nursery for our Seminary babies, 

sh was sent to you some weeks ago. ‘Two good friends responded by return 
si with gifts of $5 each and others, no doubt, will respond this next mail-day 
or oon after, but, in case some will have forgotten or the circular may have 
be 1 snowed under because of many demands, I hope to again place the request 
bciore you. Should more than the $300 asked for be subscribed, Iam sure the 
friends will permit us to use the balance for one or other of the many worthy 
objects which we wish to finance. So far in our experience of 20 years how- 
€.-r, we have not been embarrassed by an over-supply. It would, indeed, be a 


6. ad feeling to have something like that happen before our missionary career 
is ended. 


You would love these little brown babies for they are dear little things and 
1am sure you would like to add to their comfort and you would like to encour- 
age the mothers to fit themselves for greater service for the Master. The 
mothers certainly deserve it I wish you “could see the little two-roomed cotta- 
ges in which they live. Pienty of whitewashing is done and the walls are 
prettily decorated with pictures and artistic scrolls done in a oreyops 
around such sentences as, ‘‘ God is Love’, ‘‘God Bless our Home’, | The 
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little garden at the back and the vines and plants in the front are a delight in 
a country where people, as 2 rule, have very little taste or cleanliness in their 
houses and grounds. When I tell you that all the water is drawn from wells 
and has to be carried some distance, you can understand that it is no easy mat- 
ter to care for thirsty plants as well as for a thirsty family. The three years 


spent in the Seminary are busy years with plenty of hard work and often much 
financial difficulty, but the results obtained are most encouraging. 


If you can help in this great work please send your gift either by Money 
Order or Check direct to me here, or send it through the Treasurer, American 
Board, !4 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., stating that the money is, ‘ For Nursery, 
care of Mrs. Banninga, Pasumalai’’. 


The gifts will be acknowledged in due course and | hope it will be possible 
to begin the building soon and to have it ready to use by the beginning of the 
next school year in J uly, 1923. 


With our heartiest greetings to you all, 


I remain, 
Very sincerely yours, 


Mary D. Banninga. 
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UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


PASUMALAI, SouTH INDIA 


(A Union Institution for Bible Study and Training for Religious Work) 


Dated Nov. 11, 1922. 
DEAR FRIENDS, 


‘Several of my letters have been written to you while I was on some trip 
or other or shortly after returning from a trip but this time I am going to write | 
before starting out. I leave today for Calcutta where I have to attend a meet- 
ing of the National Christian Endeavour Executive Committee. We are to 
settle details regarding the salary and work of our new General Secretary who 
has been appointed. He is the Rev. H. Halliwell who has been for the last 
five years or more the General Secretary of the British C.K. Union. Mr. Halli- 
well was also the General Secretary out here for about 15 years. We are very 
ge to get him back again and expect that C.H. will thrive once more under 

is leadership. India is so large and the C.K forces are so scattered that we 
need scme one to keep us in touch with others. 75 thousand Christian Endea- 
vourers are scattered all over India, Burma, and Ceylon, and there are possibili- 
ties of developing this work in other sections of the country also, so that we 


expect that Mr. Halliwell’s return will begin a new period of growth in this 
Society. 
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I also expect to go to Serampore in connection with the work of the Semi- 
nary. As you know our Seminary is affiliated with Serampore College in this 
theological work. Serampore was founded by William Carey way back in the 
beginning of Missionary work in India. Jt was at Serampore, then a Danish 
Colony, that Carey did his wonderful work of translating the Bible into more 
than 30 Indian Languages and also his important Missionary work. It is an 
inspiration to be connected with such an Institution. But there are several 
things in connection with the course of study that we feel should be modified 


and so I expect to go to Serampore to discuss these matters with the Principal 
and others there. 


* 


While in Calcutta I shall spend a day at Bishop’s College which is a Theo- 
Jogical Seminary of the Church of England in India. Rev. Tubbs is now its Prin- 
cipal, though we rather expect that he will soon become a Bishop at Tinnevelly, 
inasmuch as Bishop Waller, now in Vinnevelly, is the Bishop designate for 
Madras. Mr. Tubbs is a man of fine scholarship, Christian character, and 
leadership, and will therefore make a fine Bishop as he has made a fine Princi- 
pal. But I want to learn something more about the classes and courses of — 
instruction at Bishop’s College, for they too are afhliated with Serampore. 


I also hope to visit Bolpur where Dr. Rabindranath Tagore has his school. 

He calls it Santiniketan and he is trying to make of it an University where 
East and West can meet for the special study of Asiatic learning. I believe it 
has both High School and College Departments. The whole School is conduct- 
ed on Oriental lines. There is nothing of the regularity and formality of 
- Western Institution with its classes and time table but an attempt is made for 
the teacher and students to live together and by such continuous contact to’ 


ft 
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give the students the training that they will for life, I shall be most interest- 
ed to study the details of their work and hope to tell you more about it in my 
next letter. 


On my way back from Calcutta, I hope also to stop at Ramapatnam where 
the Baptists have a large Theological Seminary. They are not affiliated with 
Serampore, but as they do the same grade of work, we do, I shall be interested 
_ to see how they do it. 


Our work in Pasumalai has been going on very regularly since the opening 
of this term. All the teachers have been continually present, and we have had 
good health, so that the work has gone on well. There are now 32 students on 
our roll, 18 of whom are married men whose wives are also studying. This 
gives us a total of 50 students. I think I have told you before that the grade 
of men we now have is better than that we have had before. In our 
English Class are several men of fine ability and spirit and they are doing 
good work. ‘he only draw back is that we do not have sufficient time to do 
all the work as it ought to be done. But there is so much to study and only 
three years in which to “doit. I sincerely hope that some day we shall be able 
to lengthen the course to four years. 


In August of this year all connected with the Seminary went to Alagarcoil 
for a week of preaching to the people that came to the Hindu Festival there. 
Alagarcoil is about 12 milesfrom Madura and has a large Hindu Temple surround- 
ed by a high wall less than half a mile square. I suppose not less than 50 or 
60 thousand people go to this festival annually. While there they sacrifice 
goats and sheep to the idol, have the heads of their children shaved and go to — 
a sacred spring, easing.) in which is supposed to wash away their sins. Our pur- 
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pose in going there was to: learn more concerning practical Hinduism and also > 
to teach the students how to preach on such occasions. It was a good oppor- 
tunity, not only to preach the Word, but also to distribute Scripture portions and 
tracts and to hold evening meetings when lantern lectures were given. We 
always had crowds of listeners and I am sure that some seed has fallen on good © 
ground and that in due course it will bring forth fruit. Years ago, when we 
lived in Melur, Mrs. Banninga and I used to go to this festival every year and 
it was very interesting to us to go back there again this year. 


Last month our Mission circle was very grieved by the sudden death of 
the Rev. W. M. Zumbro, Principal of our College. Mr. Zumbro has not been 
well for several years having had a bad heart. At Kodaikanal this year, the 
doctors examined him and found that his condition was worse than before. 
But Mr. Zumbro on returning to the plains fonnd so much work waiting for 
him that he disregarded his own condition and worked at a rather rapid pace. 
In September, the doctors ordered him to give up all work and to take com-. 
plete rest and that he did. Though to us he seemed normal, yet we all 
knew that his heart was in a very bad shape. Still, we were hardly 
prepared for the news when it did come, for the end came very suddenly. It 
was afternoon, while Mrs. Zumbro was resting in the next room, that he evi- 
dently tried to get up from his bed, but fell down beside it where he was found 
alittle while later, Life was extinct and he had passed away in the midst of his. 
work without lingering or suffering. The value of his work and the high esteem 
in which he was held by all in South India were evident by the hundreds that 
attended his funeral, and by the innumerable letters that have been received 
from friends in all parts of the country. Students as far away as Madras held 
memorial services. We know that Zumbro has left a large vacancy that no 
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one will be able quite to fill. Asa Fellow of the Madras University, and as 

one who was frequently consulted by Government in Educational affairs his 

position and influence was very great. We hope that that influence will do- 

~ much to raise up men herein India who will be able to take a large share in 
the Educational work of the country. : : 


Rev. and Mrs. C. Stanley Vaughan returned to India in October. I am 
sorry to say, however, that Mrs. Vaughan’s health is far from good. She has 
been confined to her bed practically ever since her arrival in India. The doc- 
tors say that she has pernicious enemea which means, I suppose, that there is 
very little likelihood of recovery. Mrs. Vaughan’s life has been one of quiet 
and patient thoroughness, and she has done a great service in Manamadura 
where they have lived nearly the whole of their Missionary career. Dr. and 
Mrs. Tracy at Kodaikanal are also far from well. Dr. ‘l'racy, during the last 
couple years, had a couple slight strokes of paralysis and gets about with great 
difficulty. Mrs. Tracy has waited on him day and night, but is none too strong 
for such work and lately has been troubled a good deal also by rheumatism. 
It is sad to see these two strong personalities laid aside, as it were, in their old 
age by this weakness. Yet even now we know that their influence is very strong 
in matters pertaining to the Kingdom. 


The health of the other members of the Mission is good and all are busy 
with the closing activities of the year. We have had a very good rainy season 
this year and an abundance of rain has fallen. ‘he tanks are now full of water 
and we may expect a good crop of rice as well as of other grains. | 


Dr. Miller of the High School here is very busy with plans for the new 
High School building’ and for the new Teachers’ Training College. The 
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Madras Educational Council, which includes representatives from all Protest- 
ant Missions in South India and our own Mission, have approved all these plans 
and we are all hoping that it will be possible to build this new High School 
building and to start the Teachers’ College Classes by 1924. The Government 
Teachers’ Training College cannot train all that wish to be trained, and so the 
Protestant Missions feel that they must have a College in which their own 
Christian graduates can be trained for the teaching profession and we believe 
that Pasumalai is the centre where this can be done better than in any other - 
place in South India. We already have a Teachers’ Training School here with 
nearly 200 students, and starting the Teachers’ College will simply mean the 
addition of another class to those we already have. But as the work is of a 
higher grade, we naturally must have a thorough going educationalist to teach 
this new class in its technical subjects. 


Rey. and Mrs. Dickson came to Pasumalai in the latter part of August 
and we very much enjoy their fellowship in our work and their friendship in 
our social circle. Mr. and Mrs. Dickson have both done most excellent service © 
in the Jaffna Mission and in Malabar and we confidently expect that their work 
here in Pasumalai will be equally successful. Mr. Dickson is now Acting 
Principal of the Normal Training School and the Manager of the Trade School. 
His several years of experience in the Printing Press and Industrial School in 
Jafina make him a man we!l fitted for his present work. 


We are having again quite a number of tourists and friends who are travel 
ling through India. Recently we had the privilege to entertain in our homs 
Sir Evan Spicer and his daughter. Sir van Spicer has been very influential 
in business and religious services in London, His family have been permanent 
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paper manufacturers for many decades in London. They are members of the 
Congregational Church, and take a deep interest in Mission affairs. Sir Evan 
Spicer and his daughter are now on a visit to India where a good deal of their 
time will be spent in visiting Missionary centres. We are very glad to be the 
first to entertain them in India. <A few days later we had a visit from Rey. and 
Mrs Van Peursem of the Arabian Mission who are on their way home for fur- 
Jough. Mrs. Van Peursem has not been very well and so they are compelled 
to go home six months before their furlough is due. Mrs. Van Peursem is a 
native of Switzerland and they will spend the winter months at her home in 
that country. We much enjoyed them and their four children. So the 
time goes week by week, almost every week having something besides the regular 
routine which in itself is enough to keep us busy and to make life enjoyable, 
but with these extras thrown in, life is indeed full and well worth living, though 
to many of you, we may seem to be far away from the centres of world life and 
thought. But I can assure you, we feel as though we were really in the centre 
of things, and the fighting around Constantinople at present seems to get much 
of its meaning from its relation to the British Empire and to India in parti- 
cular. India is very quiet at present, but there are strong forces at work which 
are rushing India rapidly forward in political and industrial matters. Whether 
India’s political and Industrial life will be shaped by the principles of Jesus 
Christ or whether they will be controlled by the forces of selfishness will depend 
very largely upon the thoroughness with which you and I do the work to which 
God has called us. If the Christian Church in America as well as in Great 
Britain could do its full duty to India, I am sure that this Empire will ere 
ong be a force for Christian Righteousness as well as a field for Christian 
ervice. 
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This will reach you about Christmas time. Oh that it would be a real 
Christmas to the 315 millions in India that do not yet know Christ! There are 
more than four million Christians here who do know Him, but our prayer is_ 
that these fonr million will soon increase so that the whole of India may 
acknowledce Christ. 


Sincerely Yours, 


‘ 
om 
‘ 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
PASUMALAI, SouTH INDIA 
(A Union Institution for Bible Study and Training for Religions Work) 


(Camp) “ Claverack ’’, Kodaikanal 
May 30, 1923. 
Duran FRIENDS, 


You have not heard from me fora long time through a Circular letter, 
simply because I have been too busy to take time to write one. Perhaps it is 
a good sign when a person is so busy that he cannot find time to write. That 
certainly has been my condition during the last six months. During that time 
I have had to go to Calcutta twice and have also been in Ceylon and parts of 
South India. My main attention however has been given to Seminary affairs 


and it has indeed been a pleasure to be able to devote most of my time to this 
work again. 


Karly in April we had our Annual Closing Exercises and graduated seven 
students from our Senior Class who now go out to work. ‘wo of them go to 
Ceylon for work in the American Ceylon Missicn area, one returns to the United 
Free Church Mission near Madras, one to the Ceylon and India General Mis- 
sion area in the Coimbatore District and the other three go to various parts of 


our Madura Mission. They all have done satisfactory work in the Seminary 
and we are sure that they will do faithful work in the churches and villages to 
which they have gone. 


Oar closing exercises consist of three parts. First the Valedictory S5er- 

mon is preached on the Sunday morning. Then the Anniversary 1s held on 
‘Tuesday evening and the Commencement Exercises proper are held on Wednes- 
day morning of our Commencement weck. This year Rev. J. H. Maclean of 
the United Free Church delivered the Valedictory Sermon. At the Anniver- 
sary four of the students debate a subject relating to their work and an outside 
speaker delivers an address and two prize essays are read, one by a woman, 
another by aman. We give quite a few prizes at the time of our Anniversary 
in order to stimulate study and student activities. There is, for instance, a 


prize for house-keeping. Mrs. Banninga and the wife of one of the teachers — 


visit the houses of the inoarried students frequently and each time they visit 
make notes as to the condition of the houses with reference to cleanliness and 
orderliness. At the end of the year prizes are awarded to the women that 
have kept their houses in the best condition. Wealso have prizes for garden- 
ing. Both married students and bachelors compete in this. Kach student is 
assigned a small plot of ground on which he raises vegetables and flowers as he 
pleases and the plot is judged month by month and the student that has done 
the best work throughout the year is given the prize. We also have prizes for 
study and attendance and essays and so forth, all of which stimulate the stu- 
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dents to do their best. On the whole the last year was a most successful one. 
Students did very good work and we had good health throughout the year and 
we feel very grateful to our Heavenly Father for all the gifts He has given us. 


The response to Mrs. Banninga’s request for help in building a nursery 
(to be used by the children while their mothers are in class) has been very gener- 
ous indeed. We asked for 300 dollars and have received a little over that amount 
already. We are especially grateful.to our old friends in Michigan who though 
they do not belong to the Congregational Church have still given more than half 
of the amount that we asked. That is indeed true friendship which after a 
lapse of more than 20 years comes to help in our need with such substantial 
aid. We are very thankful to them and we are also very grateful to those newer 
friends who because of their interest in our work in Pasumalai are willing to 
sive of their substance. The foundations for the new Nursery have already 
been dug and it will be ready for occupancy soon after we go down to the plains, 
We are very glad indeed in that we now have a Trade School with carpentry 
and masonry departments which can build such buildings for us without any 
worry or trouble to ourselves. EH ormerly it was a very serious matter to deal 
with carpenters and masons and continually to have to supervise their work to 
see that it was done properly. Now with the Trade School all that worry is 
removed from our shoulders. 


The finances of the Seminary this year are in a good condition. ‘That is 
very largely due to a devoted Christian business man who is supporting ten stu- 
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dents in the Seminary as well as giving us other aid. That special help has not 
yet been promised us for next year and if it were to be withheld we do not know 
what we would do, but we are still hoping and praying that God will enable 
this friend to continue his gifts so that all work may go on uninterruptedly. 


In December of last year a Conference of those interested in theological 
education was held at Serampore, the college founded by William Carey a cen- 
tury ago. Serampore is near Calcutta. At this Conference nearly all the 
important denominations in India were represented and after two days of serious 
thought concerning theological education we decided to ask the National Chris- 
tian Council of India, Burma and Ceylon to appoint a large representative com- 
mittee which should collect information concerning theological education and if 
thought advisable to suggest ways in which there might be united action espe- 
cially in higher theological instruction. This information 1s now being collected 
and probably we shall have a meeting before the end of the year. About a 
week ago Rev. William Paton, who is the Secretary of the National Christian 
Council, was at Kodaikanal and among other things he was present also at a 
meeting to consider this subject. This was of course an informal conference of 
Missionaries now at Kodaikanal. But we hope to have in August a more for- 
mal conference for South India in the city of Madras. Some of us are very 
anxious that there should be more united effort in theological education. I 
think some of the small institutions should be united into one or more larger 
institutions. But there are many obstacles in the way. It would however 


strengthen theological education very decidedly if our forces could be more 
united. 


é 


During the course of the last year, seven of the graduates of the Pasu- 
mali Seminary have been ordained to the Christain Ministry. Five of these 
are in our Mission area. Qne is in the Danish Lutheran Mission and one in 
the American Ceylon Mission. It gives us great joy when the Churches show 
their confidence in our graduates by or daining them to the € hristian Ministry. 


As you will see by the heading of this letter, we are now at Kodaikanal, 
our Hill Station. By the 15th of April the thermometer daily registers 
nearly 100 degrees in the shade and it becomes almost impossible to do work on 
the plains. All schools are closed for the long vacation and much of other 
activities also cease. So practically all the Kuropeans in India go to the Hill 
Stations. Government with all its offices moves to Ootacamund, another of the 
South India Hill Stations. Some business men must remain on the plains be- 
cause business knows no vacation. But those who can possibly do so go up to 
_ the mountains where the temperature is as low as 50 degrees at night and _ 

the day temperature seldom goes over 80. 


Kodaikanal is a bit of the temperate zone placed within easy reach of 
the torrid plains of India. We are 7,000 ft. above sea level and those who have 
not had the experience will scarcely realise the tremendous difference there is 
between the plains and the hills. We came up on the 18th of April, leaving 
Pasumalai about 8 o’clock in the morning in our motor car. We would have 
reached Kodaikanal by about 1 p.m. had we not had engine trouble. After about 40° 
miles on the plains we came to the road up the mountains and rapidly ascended 
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from a few hundred feet above the sea to 7,000 ft. ‘The scenery along this road 
1s very fine as you can well imagine. ‘The road winds along the sides of hills 
and over saddles between them and on one side we have deep valleys while on 
the other side there ‘are mountain peaks. Here and there are streams and 
water falls, and in mast of the valleys we find bits of forest while the mountain 
tops are rolling grassy knolls. Kodaikanal is built around a lake about a mile 
in diameter and we have beautiful gardens as well as magnificent groves all 
round. ‘The houses though much smaller than those on the plains are quite 
comfortable and it is indeed cozy to sit around an open fire place instead of 
trying to keep cool as we must do on the plains. 


During the height of the season there are between 400 to 500 mission- 
aries in Kodaikanal and you can well imagine what a good time we have in 
conventions, conferences, committee meetings and all forms of social gatherings. 
We have a Missionary Union which is a club composed of Missionaries. We 
have at present a very small building, but today we are laying the corner stone 
for a new building which will be ready, we hope, for the next season. We have 
tennis courts also on which we play. The Union also conducts many forms of 
social gatherings and we have a beautiful time together. This year we also 
have a “ Messiah” chorus. | 


Kodaikanal is noted for the number of union mission enterprises that 
have been started here. Not only the South India United Church and many 
other smaller organizations in South India, but even the National Missionary 
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Society and other organizations of that kind had their birth in Kodaikanal. 
Tomorrow morning we have a mecting of the Anglicans and members of 
he §.1.U.C. in Kodaikanal to consider proposals for Church union. On Friday 
morning a representative of the Anglican Church and myself are to meet 
members of the Wesleyan Church to consider similar proposals. In this way 
the season very quickly passes by, but every year records some advance in 
Christian fellowship and in the efficiency with which we carry on the Lord’s 
work in the country. During this present week, conferences on Education and 
Industrial work have also been held. Thus the two months we spend here, 
though called a vacation, are filled to over-flowing with all kinds of engagements 
many of which could never be held on the plains. | 


During the past year among other matters that have been of special 
interest to us, the work among the Robber caste has perhaps continued to hold 
first place. Our Mission now has over 60 schools for Kallars, with nearly 3,009 
children studying in them and scarcely a month goes by that members of this 
community are not baptized and received into our Christian fellowship. 


Though we cannot say that there is a mass movement among these 
people, it is still true that there is a continual stream of them coming into the 
Church. We were very glad indeed to go to the very heart of the Robber 
caste country just before coming to Kodaikanal and assist in the ordination of 
one of our Seminary graduates as pastor of the church there. Mr. Athishtam, 
who was ordained, is himself of Kallar extraction, his father having been a 
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convert from the Robber Caste. Athishtam has always been a very earnest 
student and a faithful worker and we are sure that he will do a great work 
among these people. He is living right in their midst and is in touch with them 
day and night. ‘Iwo of his brothers are also working in the same neighbourhood. 
Immediately after the ordination Athishtam baptized seven converts most of 
whom were from the Robber Caste. We are hoping very great things among 
these people in the years to come. 


As you know Rev. William Michael Zumbro, Principal of our College, 
died last October. He had put in 28 years of most faithful and most efficient 
Mlissionary service. His widow and two daughters have since then returned to 
America. The College is now trying to raise a Zumbro Memorial in the shape 
of a dormitory for College students. 20 thousand rupees out of the 25 thousand 
needed have already been subscribed and the authorities hope soon to have the 
other 5000 rupees. ‘hen they will be able to ask Government for an equal 
amount for this purpose. We very badly need dormitory rooms for our stu- 
dents. ‘he College each year is having larger numbers than the year before 
and I suppose in June, when school reopens, there will be nearly 500 men who 
will want to study in our college. 


Pasumalai is also working hard to raise 50 thousand dollars for the new 
Teachers’ College that we want ‘there in connection with our High Schosl work. 
No work that missions are doing in South India today is more important 
than that of training teachers “and ministers. In Pasumalai we are already 
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training three grades of teachers, but we want to add the highest prade also,— 
that of College ¢ craduates. ‘T’o-enable us to do that we must have 50 thousand 
dollars for a new Hich School bwilding and Trade School buildings. But we 
hope that this money will be 1aised before September. Dr. Miller and others 
are working very hard from this end while the Board secretaries and mission- 
aries on furlough in America are working there. When we get this new equip- 
ment we shall indeed be ready to do a fine service in the normal training Jine. 
With many municipalities making primary education compulsory and with 
Government's increasing the number of village schools very largely each year, 
the demand for trained teachers is continually on the increase and we can see 
no form of seivice that we can render that will bring a greater blessing to Jndia 
than putting trained Christian teachers into these schools. 


The Legislative Council of Madras has recently adopted a new law 
governing the Univer sity of Madras. There are some considerable changes in 
the University on account of this bill and we are not altogether sure Just how 
it will effect all our Colleges. But we are all rejoicing in that the Governor has 
appointed the Rev. HK. M. Macphail, DD., at present Principal of the Madras 
Christian College, as the Vice-( hancellor of the University. The Governor 
himself 1s the Chancellor. 0 this means that we will have as the administra- 
tive head of the new University a missionary educator of long experience and > 


great ability, and it also assures.us that mission institutions connectea with the 
University will receive fair treatment. 
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Iam very glad to say that Mrs. Banninga and myself continue in the 
best of health. Many of our friends are asking when we are returning for fur- 
lough. We hope to be in America in May, 1925, and trust that we may then 
see a great many of you. It 1s now more than five years ago that we left America 
and sometimes it seems to us that much more than five years has passed as 
so much has happened sinc2 then. But we know that the next two years will 
go very rapidly and we hope that God will spare us and you so’ that we 
may meet again. There are also a great many things that we would like to 
place before our friends in America in connection with our work here, for we 
feel the work of the Seminary ought to expand a great deal in order to make 
the most of the opportunities that are now before us. We rejoice in the fellow- 
ship that we have in this service and we request you all to continue your 
prayers for our work and your interest in it, so that all that we do may be done 
to the Master's glory and to the up- building of His Kingdom. 


Sincerely yours, 
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Circular Letter No. 5. Kankesantaurai, Jaffna, Ceylon. 
My dear Friends: | Dec, Ist 1902. 

First of all I want to call your attention to our changed 
address. The first section of the new railroad that is tu connect us to Colombo, 
275 miles south, was completed and opened on March 12th. It begins at 
Kankesantaurai, on the sea (Ray of Beugal) 24 miles from Tillippalai, and ex- 
tends 35 miles south. Hereafter all letters must be addressed as above or 
they will be sent to the wrong postoffice and take one or two days extra in 
reaching us. | 

Recently I sawa sight which, though I had often, seen it before and 
read about it before I came to Ceylon, always profoundly impresses me. 
As I was driving along the road I saw a religions procession coming and 
turned aside to let it pass, Apparently on first sight it was only an 
ordinary “kaverdie” procession going to the temple in performance of a vow. 
A “kaverdie” is a light frame of bamboo gorgeously decorated, but absolutely 
without any practical utility, that is carried to the temple on the shoulders of 
one who has made some vow, The procession was headed by a native band 
of musicians 4 in number, drum, flute, bag pipe and cymbals; then a crowd 
of friends of the two men who were bearing “kaverdies” on their shouldvrs, 
perhaps 50 all told. Asthe procession came nearer I was struck by the 
peculiar actions of the men bearing the kaverdies; they swayed from side to 
side of the rcad and seemed to be on the point of falling, As they came nearer 
1 saw that the first of the two inen had a large iron run through both his 
cheeks and projecting from each cheek several inches, His face had an almost 
inhuman expression of agony that wasfurther heightened by the blood that 


was smeared on his face from the wounds in his cheeks. I looked down at . 


his feet and saw that instead of the ordinary wooden sandals he was walk- 
ing on sandals filled with nails placed about ¢ of an inch apart all over tho 
surface of the sandal. These nails of course pierced the bottoms of his feet 


—and as he walked along, the blood trickled down into the dust of the road. 


The second man had neither iron in his cheek nor sandals with nails to 
walk on, but behind him walked a man helding a string in his hand that he 
was vigorously pulling. This string as it approached the body of the devotee 
divided into 8 strings, to the end of each was attached an iron hook exactly 
like a large fish hook minus the barb, The hooks were attached to the man’s 
back in rows of 4 on each side of the spine. This arrangement and the tension 
on the string by the man behind had pulled the flesh of the back out like 
an immense blister, I have never seen anything more revolting and horrible 
in all its features than this exhibition of savage devotion to a blood thirsty 
god. In this condition the two men walked in the burning sun 3 miles from 
one temple to another where these instruments of torture were removed by 


the priest. After making some money and fruit offerings to the god, the whole 


company returned to their homes. Often the journey undertaken by these 
devotees is much longer than 3 miles and the number of hooks inserted in 
the back is frequently 32. These seenes are quite common—today is a special 
day at all the temples and while I have been writing the above lines two pro- 
cessions of similar character have passed our house, 

The sincerity of purpose of mostof those who engage in such self 
torture is questionable, for there is mixed up with their devotion a 
great deal of petty desire for noteriety and hero worship, These 
processions are always accompanied by bands of music, always take 


the most public possible route, stop at all the villages and bazaars on. 


their way, and take great pains that as many people as possible may see them; 
then after all is over they make a business of showing the marks of their 
suffering to admiring crowds. Moreover the end to be attained in all this 
suffering is invariably selfish: the thought of suffering or sacrificing for another 
not directly or indirectly connected by blood ties is entirely foreign to the 


thought of the people. The devotee wants a good crop,the recovery of a sick wife 
or child, that bis wife may bear him a son or if childless a child, that some 
expected calamity to himself or near relatives may be averted and rarely, 
yes, very rarely, that he may escape the consequences of sin, but mind you he 
is sharp, he believes that Jacob knew what he was about (Gen. 28 20-22)and 
only pays for the goods when they «are delivered—he makes his vow first 
and only fulfills it if he gets what he asked for. One of the strongest ex- 
pressions of contempt that the Tamil Ja::guage contains is to say of a man 
“Oh he is a kaverdie bearer,” for it is vniversally recognized that the central 
purpose that leads these men to self torture is desire for cheap noteriety that 
even the people who look on and admire outwardly, at heart despise. Freeman 
Clarke has well said that the whole Hin«du system is a system of inexplicable 
paradoxes. For instance the people admit unhesitatingly and unblushingly 
that their own Brahmin priests lead all others in immorality and dishonesty 
and they can see nothing specially improper in the fact that all their principal 
religious festivals are Bacchanalian orgies in which women without character, 
brought in specially by the temple authorities for revenue, play the leading 
part. The deadness of conscience of these people is pitiable beyond expres- 
sion—the words “without Ged and without hope” ‘dead in trespasses and 
sins” acquire a force and significance that only he who has stood in the pre- 
sence of heathenism can understand, The philosophy of the famous Vive- 
kananda, the high moral tone of the Bhagavat Gita or the even christian 
sentiments of their purest poet and saint Thaynamana Swamy however > 
much they may be admirable in themselves have no echo in the life of the 
people nor any power to arouse them to a sense of sin nor save them when 
once aroused. It is the commonest sight to see people of all classes wear- 
ing little brass cases tied to their arms, containing a paper on which is 
inscribed some of the very best of these holy writings but only to ward off 
the approach of evil or pr.tect them from bodily harm by “charming” it 
away. Then each morning they say their “piece’ over so many times and 
are “protected” for the day. If you were to suggest to them that it might 
be better to practice some of the virtues set forth so clearly on their “charms” 
they would look at you in open mouthed wonder, The Hindu system lacks 
life—it is teat ead only the Prince of Life, the Light of Life, who came 
to give life and give it more abundantly can rescue them from their hope- 
less degredation. 
‘There is an incident that occurred in our Training school just 2 years 
ago which has become mature enough to speak of with confidence. It is 
generally conceded that of the whole population in Jaffna, 70 % are high 
caste and the remainder low caste chiefly tree climbers, washermen, weavers, 
and the lowest of the low, pariahs. When our mission began work here, 87 
years ago, the missionaries proceeded in the hope that if the high caste, in- 
fluential, Hindus were won for Christ, thatthey would influence the low 
caste, because the low caste Hindus are in a very real sense slaves of the high 
caste Hindus. The practical result is that at least 95 % of our church mem- 
bers are high caste and perhaps 5 % low caste, Some churches have not a single 
low caste member. In one or two churches the low caste members are required 
to sit on the floor while the high caste members occupy benches, and in all 
our churches where low caste members are seated they are put in the most in- 
conspieuous place and made to feel their inequality in every possible way. Of 
course this is nothing more nor less than the effect of our American pew ren- 
ting just a little accentuated so that it locks bad! Almost invariably at com- 
munion, the elements are passed to the low caste members last, and their 
names appear on the church roll last. Unfortunately under our Congrega- 
tional form of polity the missionary is powerless to interfere authoritatively 
in the affairs of our churches, even though they may be engaged in the 


re 
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grossest misconduct: all he can do is to “advise”, for the churches have been 
made inderendent. Although the missionaries have done their utmost to 
obtain justice for the low caste members they have failed. It is such situ- 
ations as this (wd others) that make me admire the Episcopal or even the 
Presbyterian forms of governmer t. We are facing here the very same problem 
of too much independence that the Congregational churches in England and 
America are now seriously considering, only that with us the problem is 
more pressing hecause the people lack that balance and maturity which 
alone should justify the fullest measure cf freedom. You can spoil a child 
by too much freedom just as you can hurt him by too little. Freedom of 
independent action gradually and judicially given would seem to be the 
wiser course. But to return: until recently no low caste girls or boys 
were admitted to our boarding schoolsof which we have 2 girls’ and one 
boys’, the latter at Tillippalai. About 7 years ago the late Rev. T.S. Smith 
tried to admit 2 low caste boys into the Tellippalai Training school but the 
attempt resulted in failure, chiefly, I believe, because the head master used 
his influence against it. | 

One night late in Nov. 1900, an honest looking man came to our house 
and stated that he had come from a town 8 miles away to apply for the ad- 
mission of his son and anothcr boy whom-he was caring for. He was 
a Christion and thongh uneducated himself wished these two boys to have a 
full course in the Training scho..1—“but,” said he, “we are low caste and I have 
come here by night fearing that I would be beaten if I came by day and the 
people of the place knew my object.” Of course I made the only possible reply 
and told him to bring the boys and I would see to it that they stayed here 
as long as they desired. The boys came to the entrance examination a few 
days later and passed with credit. To say that their appearance in the school 
created a Sensation is to put it mildly. At first the students decided to leave 
ina body but their teachers with great difficulty persuaded them that there 
was no good reason for such a rash course and so they sullenly settled down 
into a campaign of more or less openly expressed contempt and insult, We 
took the two boys into our Own house asa measure of safety and never dared 
to leave home without providing them witk a trusty guard. The feel- 
ing inthe village of Tellippalai was intense, and the students whenever they 
went outside the compound were insulted and called ‘“‘low caste’: this of 
course excited their ire and they wreaked their vengeance ou the two un- 
offending boys in everyway possible. A few weeks after, when matters had 
somewhat quieted down, I went to town 9 miles distant and on returning 
in the evening found an excited crowd outside our gate which received me 
with Ominous silence Our headmaster quickly came and explained that 
during my absence 7 parents had come to take away their sons (because 
they were made to associate with low caste boys) and that they were mak- 
ing a yood deal of disturbance. He had keen arguing with them and try- 
ing to persuade them not to carry out their purpose for full 3 hours and 
had failed except that they promised to wait until I returned. 

I invited them into my study and as they silently filed in it was — 
not hard to see that two of the seven were so drunk that they could hardly 
stand 4 When they were seated in a circle around me | spent mare 
than 2 hours in trying to convince them that really, after all, nothing at 
which they as Hindus could take offense had been done. There are three 
special ways, among many, by which the high caste differentiate themselves 
from the low caste—in eating, in sleeping, ard in seating. I had been 
specially careful not to allow the low caste boys to eat, sleep, or sit with 
the other boys knowing full well that if I attempted to gain everything 
at once I should lose all—that if I could but successfully enter the wedge 
the balance would follow. 


i 
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After about 2 hours of talking a happy thought struck me: I asked 
them if they would like to hear a “talking machine” and they brightened 
up at once and decided that they did. So I brought out my grap hophone 
_and for a half hour they listened eagerly to the instrument and seemed 

immensely pleased—Uncle Josh’s hearty laugh was the part that pleased 
them most, although they actually understood nothing except that they 
were listening to the human voice—but that was interesting enough to them. | 

When I had finished, their whole attitude had changed and they said that 
they saw no reason for taking their sons away, but what should they say 
tu their neighbors who would persecute them if they allowed them to re- 
main—no, they were sorry, but they must take their sons away. I saw how- 
ever, that their decision was very half hearted aud I was not surprised when 
instead of 7 boys going only 6 went and when the following morning one of 
the 6 came back—nor when in less than two weeks every one of the re- 
maining 5 had returned. But that is not all—shortly afterward we had a. 
new boy from the very locality in which these parents lived and_ better 
still in the two years that have elapsed we have had more new boys from 
_ that locality than all other places put together. That night was the turning 

point of our struggle—had those parents persevered in their determination | 
it is almost certain that every boy would have left, but even had it been so 
it would have made no difference with us, for it is better to be right than 
have the largest and most flourishing school if one must do wrong 
in order to gain that end. Two years have gone and the two low 
caste boys are still with us associating cordially and happily with 
the high caste boys and now no body objects to their presence in the school. We 
are about to receive two more low caste boys and I believe that we have 
safely entered on a new era in our work here, in which “the poor shall have 
the gospel preached to them.” 

This year the girls’ boarding school at Uduville received a low caste 
girl- about 30 girls out of 170 left, the washerman refused to do the girls 
washing, the school was twice set on fire, but after 8 months struggle 25 
girls are back and the washing and every thing else is being done as usual, | 
We all regard these two victories as most important and marking a dis-. 
tinctly new epoch in mission work in Jaffna. The Church and Wesleyan 
missions working side by side with us have as yet never received low caste 
girls or boys into their boarding schools but we believe that they too will 
follow the lead of the American Board and do likewise. ‘Tle special meet- 
ings of which i wrote in my last letter have been concluded. They were 
- chiefly marked by an awakening among Christians and a deepening of their 

spiritual lives that was most gratifying. Itis apparent now that we attempt- 
ed to cover too much greund, in giving only one day in each place, Had 
we spent 3 or 4 days in a place and covered half the ground much more 
of tangible result would have been in evidence. .As it was in almost every 
place there are persons convicted of sin but who have not yet had the jn- 
struction which they ought to have to crystallize into action their convictions. 
In our own field about 12 are seemingly earnest enquirers with many others 
‘interested. We intend next year to hold special services but concentrate 
our efforts as I have indicated. The meetings were most helpful to 
me in bringing me by house to house visitation into close touch with the 
lives of the people and helping me to understand their peculiar difficulties 
and trials as I could in no other way have done. : 

This letter brings to you although a little late, our heartiest Christ- 
mas and New Year greetings, and our sincere appreciation of the loyal 
Christian way in which you are backing us up: we hank our “God upon 
every remembrance of you all,” 


Sincerely yours, 
Jas. H. Dickson. 
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TT Circular Letter No. 7. 


AN 2474 


August Ist, 1906. 
Dear Friends: 


Certainly none more than ourselves regret the 
circumstances which have brought about so long a silence 
on our part since our last circular Jetter. ‘T'o some, the rea- 
son is known, but however foreign to the gene1al purpose of 
these letters, it is perhaps best to give here a brief resume 
of the conditions that have obtained during the last two 
years. ‘The ordinary quota of missionaries in this Mission 
is twelve, of whom only four are men. In times when the 
missionary force is 1educed it is upon the men chiefly | 
that the stress of conditions falls because they are in 
sole charge of the churches and schools as representing 
the Mission in all matters that pertain to the relation 
of the churches and schools to Government, for the 
Government does not recognize women in such relations, 
and besides we have no ordained women who could be 
placed in charge of the churches even if such an arrange- 
ment would be palatable to our Tamil brethern. 


The history of our Mission from 1903 to the end 
of 1905 was one of constantly dwindling missionary force 
without any chance of relief from the accumulating bur- 
den which was well nigh crushing on those who remain- 
ed. First, Dr. and Mrs. T. B. Scott went home broken 
in health and their 4 churches and 22 schools were 
divided between Mr. Hastings’ field and our own. In March, 
1904, Miss. S. R. Howland went home on furlough; in May 
of the same year Mr. and Mrs. Hastings followed and all 
of their 38 schools and 5 churches were added to our 
district. In September, Dr. Annie Young was invalided 
home and in August, 1905, Dr. Curr was obliged to pro- 
ceed on furlough. This left 5 missionaries (of whom 2 
were men) to attend to work which 12 felt burdened with! 


But this is not all—our own work during 1904 and 1905 
was made peculiarly difficult by reason of the re-establish- 
ment ofthe Mission Press, discontinued in 1856, and the 
necessity for creating an entirely new department, erecting 
buildings, training printers, purchasing and arranging 
materials and compassing the hundred and one details 
_ that enter into such a mechanical enterprise in a country 

where mechanical genius is rare. To all of this was added 
the editorship of a weekly paper, T’he Morning Star, which 
has proved to be the most exacting work we have ever 
attempted, tying us down absolutely for two days of each 
week with no chance to attend to any other work. | 

Need we prolong this dismal picture more than to say 
that such momentary times of leisure as did come to us 
were times of such utter weariness that we could not put 
two thoughts together for a letter and our onedesire was 
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‘to have absolute rest and quiet so far as that was possible. 
Even now,. four of our missionaries are inthe Home land 
and we do not know when they will return. 


We should not say all we want tosay on this point if 
we did not record here our deep gratitude for the way in 
which the dear “Old First” has borne with us in our 
stressful season. Not one word of reproach or complaint, 
but letters of sympathy and eager enquiry concerning our 
work, and then to cap all, like coals of fire on our heads 
eame the Christmas box last December, the largest and 
finest we have ever. received. Is it wonderful that such 
loyalty should have deeply touched our hearts and 
moved us. as few things ever have? To say “thank you” 
for such treatment seems pitifully inadequate—we have 
no words to express our appreciation of your kindness— 
may the Lord Himself be your rewarder. 

Before we leave personal items it will probably be news 
to some of you to know that there was born to us on Oet. 27th 
1905, a second daughter, Florence Ruth We are glad 
also to report that we are all innormal health and beginning 
to look forward to our furlough which is due in July, 1908. 
Turning now to our work,it is a pleasure to be able 
to say that, aside from the ever pressing financial aspect, 
we have never been more hopeful regarding it than now. 


Among 
The Cherches 


there is a growing sense of responsibility both for their 
own work as it concerns themselves, and for their 
work in its relation to those about them. This found expres- 
sion last year in the appointment of a special evan- 
gelist, one of our very best pasters, to work among 
the members of our churches and through the church 
members among the Hindus. This evangelist has now 
been at work four months and his labors have been 
signally blessed of God in the quickening of members, 
reclaiming backsliders and adding a good many inquir- 
ers to our sts of interested people. When it is recall- 
ed that this effort means an extra gift over and above 
all other contributions of Rs. 400 [$134 ] after two suc- 
cessive crop failures that have produced conditions bor- 
dering on famine, you can perhaps realize that we are 
not far wrong in saying that our Christians are in ear- 
nest and willing to make © sacrifices that would shame 
most of our Home Christians. The four churches of our 
district have the following membership; 


Tellippalai 130 
Pandaterripo | 17 
North Erlaly 34 


South “ 43 


Total 284 


4 


Our Tellippalai church has entered on an era of pro- 
gress that is most gratifying: a new pastor was called last 
November who has long been recognized as one of the 
very best of our ordained men: the low caste members have 
all been given seats, and the churecb has been put in good 
repair. To meet the need of an entirely new roof within 
the next five years, costing probably Rs. 1000 ($335) the 
church is accumulating a fund that now stands at Rs. 300 
($100): all this has been done on their owu initative and 
indicates progress in self government which we rejoice to 
see. 
The other three churches have had various internal | 
troubles to contend with during the past two years, due to 
wrong conduct on the partof seme of the members but 
we are glad to say that these troubles seem new adjusted 
and we expect the campaign of the special evangelist, set 
for August and September, to do much for these four 
churches. We hope that you will jein with us in earnest 
prayer that this may be so. | 


~ Our Day Schools 


are at present writing, down to their usual numbers, due 
to the return of Dr. Scott and the transfer to Mr. Hitch- 
cock (of Jaffua Cellege) of Mr. Hastings’ schools. We 
now have 29 Tamil day schools and 2 English schools hav- 

ing 2197 pupils on the rolls with adaily attendance of 1351 
_ Since we last wrote you we have lost three schools by Hindu 
opposition coupled with our paucity of iunds to carry on 
our work. _We received from the Cevlon Government for 
our day schools last year $2369 and the American Board 
gave us the pittance of $67! For the reasonably 
proper care ef our 31 day schools we need from 
the Board at least $300 per year, which 
the Board has not been able te give and consequently 
our schools, miserably eyuipped and housed, must be 
expected to give way before the increasingly strong 
opposition of the Hindus onthe ene hand, and the ris- 
ing cost of living on the other. It costs a man or woman 
singly, living with strict economy at least Rs. 10. ( $38.35) 
per month to live and yet of the 54 teachers employed in 
the Tamil schools of our District, 26 are recerving under 
Rs. 10 per month: can we blame them if they turn to other 
occupations to secure evena bare living? Three days 
ago our Mission decided to give up another of our 
schools for similar reasons—this makes six schools lost 
in our district since we came here nearly six years ago, and 
still worse the endis not yet. It must be frankly stated 
that the work of our. Board in Ceylon is in a critical 
state; the starving process has been continued so long — 
that unless some relief comes, serious cons:quences are 
bound to ensue. 


In our last letter we reviewed at some lcagth the course of 
our struggle to establish an English School at Kankesan- 
turai, our seaport town 2% miles from here. At that time 
the school had not been recognized by the Government 
as one to which it would pay money grants-in-aid, and 
we were drawing to the close of our two years’ struggle 
against fierce Hindu opposition. Since then our school 
has been recognized by Government and good solid work 
has been done. The Hindus are now talking about 
moving their school amile away and wehear various 
things which indicate that before long they will give up 
the school entirely. Weare carrying on here our usual 
English service every Sunday afternoon (preceded by 
Sunday School also in English) and a Tamil service in the 
morning. Unfortunately, Capt. Robins, of the round-the- 
Island steamer does not spend Sunday in.port any more 
and we are therefore obliged to take the w ‘hole responsi- 
bility for the English work. 


The Normal School 


has had a most unusual year. There have been in our 
school since 1901, two boys of low caste who were intro- 
duced into the school only with great difficulty. Until 
February, 1905, they were seated on the floor separately 
from the other high caste boys. We had been gradually 
growing in the conviction that all caste distinctions ought | 
to be abandoned in a Christian school, and accordingly 
after carefully explaining to the boys the nature of the 
change and the reasons for it, gave the twolow caste boys 
seats with the other boys and hadthem eat at the same 
time and in the same room with the other boys. It was 
evident at once that the innovation was _ bitterly 
resented and two days later while we were unavoidably 
absent for a few hours, every high caste boy in 
the school gathered up his things and decamped, leav- 
ing us only the two low caste boys. Those who have not 
lived in this land -an never realize no’ matter how much 
it is described to them, what the deadening heavy hand 
of caste means'in the life of this people. The low caste 
man is hedged in on every hand and for that matter each 
successive caste upward in the scale is ruled by the caste 
above till you reach the “divine” Brahmin who is the 
only free man in all Indian society—and yet heis not free 
because he is the slave of his own rigid caste rules. Caste 
naturally presses most heavily on the low caste man’ 
because he is the veritable slave of all: he cannot enter 
into the house—not even the veranda—of any caste above 
his own; he must stand in the presence of the higher caste 
man, ‘be uncovered to his waist, cannot enter the kitchen 
or touch any food vessel; if he meets him onthe road must 


make a wide circle as he passes him, he is addressed by 
special terms that are much more insulting than ‘you 
fellow’ in English; the national custom is to cremate the 
dead but the low caste man must bury his; he can _  have- 
no music at his marriages or festivals, nor decorations of 
any sort; he cannot ride in carts or carriages, must always 
walk, cannot use umbrellas or sandals, he cannot enter 
into the temples or draw water from wells - in short there 
is hardly a « hase of life in which the low caste man is not 
crushed and humbled. Things are changing now for many 
reasons, the railway has come and frequently high caste 
men find that they are rubbing elbows withlow caste men; 
the low caste men in many instances are becoming rich 
and refuse to be crushed; education is progressing among 
them and they know more of their legal rights; the courts 
are easily accessible and the high caste man dares not 
do many things which he used to do. Itisa_ strange fact 
that Christianity has made small progress among them, 
partly because of a mistaken idea of the early missionaries 
that the higher castes among whom Christianity began 
would reach down and elevate their low caste brethren, 
and partly because it is strangely true, however para- 
doxical it may seem that the low caste man, perhaps 
because of his dense ignorance, is the most bigoted of all 
Hindus and clings most tenaciously to the very religion 
that is crushing his life out. 


But to return to our narrative— by ones and _ twos 
in the course of the following’ six months, about 45 
of the 65 bovs who had left returned, but an era 
of persecution from the people of the village 
of Tellippalai (population 800) set in: roof tiles were 
broken by the dozen and windows smashed by stones 
thrown at night; the boys who had slept on the verandahs 
could no longer do so on account of the stone throwing; 
boys who ventured out of the compound were roughly 
handled, stoned and called vile names. The climax came 
on the 25th of May when the house of one of the Normal 
- School teachers, Mr. C. M. Chinnappah, which we had 
just completed at a cost of $300, was destroyed by fire in 
such a way as to leave no doubt, (particularly as explicit 
threats had been made), that it was the result of our caste 
trouble. Mr. and Mrs. Chinnappah escaped with difficulty 
but lost almost everything. This act brought prompt 
action from Government for they immediately gave notice 
that if any further interference with the work of our school 
occurred they would quarter a body of police on. the 
village, for whose maintenance of course the villagers 
would have to pay. From that time we have had absolute- 
ly no trouble and now there are in the school ten low 
caste boys instead of two. 


=> 


One interesting fact is that our Government grant this. 
year has been the highest in the history of the school and 
the religious interest is deeper than usual. Needless to 
Say we rejoice greatly in this triumph of right over wrong. 


The Mission Press 


has had an eventful era of progress since our last letter. 
At that time we recounted the reestablishment of this 
useful department of Mission work after an interval of 
47 years following its discontinuance by the Deputation 
of 1856. We now have a very convenient building 
about 30ft. by 120ft.and give employment to 15 men, 
the whole establishment being entirely self supporting. 
During the last year we printed over 3,000,000 pages of 
literature and have been able to secure a good deal of 
profitable outside commercial work which has made self 
support possible. Some of our more prominent publications 
have been: The Morning Star—a weekly paper, half Tamil, 
half English, that serves as the only medium for reaching 
all the Christians of the three Missions working in North 
Ceylon (English Church, Wesleyan and our own): its cir- 
culation inthe last eighteen months has grown from 700 
to 1025 and it has an influence quite out of proportion to 
its circulation: Notes on the International 8. 8S. Lessons, 
circulation 1750 per month: several tracts of 3,000 each, 
among which may be mentioned; “God is Love,” “The 
Bible contains a revelation suited to all,” “The Bible ex- 
plains the mystery of man’s life,” “The Way of Salvation.” 
School books form a large part of our output: recently 
we have published Tamil S2cond, Fourth and Seventh 
Readers; Third and Fourth Arithmetics and a Geography 
of Ceylon. The needs of our own Mission have been met 
by arevised Hymn book in which is included as an ap- 
pendix a form for Sunday service and the usual forms for 
Baptism, Reception into the Church, the Lord’s Supper, 
Marriage, and Burial. | 

It is perhaps worth noting here that in revising these 
forms we have deliberately drawn largely on the forms 
ot the Church of Exgland andthe Wesleyan Church, for 
we on the Mission field look forward to the time when the 
three separate polities of the three Missions shall become 
one. We are not at all anxious that Congregational polity 
shall survive in its present form, but we are anxious that the 
Kingdom of God shall come and to that end we are seeking 
whereever we can to break down walls of partition and make 
approach mutually easier. Specifically we have adopted the 
burial service of the Church of England entire, the service 
for the reception of members into the Church used by 
the Wesleyans, (including a probationary period of six 
months), the baptisinal service of the Wesleyans end for 
our Sunday service many of the Church of England forms 
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including several of the prayers, the call to confession - 
and the general confession. This will sound strange to — 
many of you but we feel that in so doing we have sacri- 
ficed nothing essential and have made easier union with 
those who accept the same great truths we do. One of 
the great stumbling blocks to the heathen is the 
multiplicity of sects: to face this on the Mission field is to 
feel that every possible means should be used to minimize 
our denominational differences. 


Our Industrial School 


work is now so closely identified w ith our Mission Press 
that it is difficult to distinguish between them. For 2% 
hours each day the boys of the Normal School and seleet- 


ed boys from several of the village schools around Tel- 


lippalai are instructed in the printing and bookbinding 
trades. All of the folding and much of the binding is done 
by the boysand some of them progress far enough in print- 
ing to be of assistance. Attention has often been called to 
the fact that the value of mechanical training depends 
not on the answer to the question, “How many boys follow 
the trade in which they receive instruction,’ but rather 
upon the discipline in accuracy. and the training of the 
hands and eyes to work with the brain. Last yvear the 
Government gave us a grant of ‘Be. O70 ($190) for our 
work. 


The 


at work in our district number at present seven, of whom 
five are paid bythe British and Foreign Bible Society 
and two by the American Board. The Biblewoman has 
a very great opportunity in coming as she does’ closely 
in touch with the home life of the people, to sow seed 
under favorable circumstances. Our Biblewomen work 
from three to five hours a day and teach from house to 
house certain portions of the Bible and selections from a 
little book ealled “Short stories from the New Tes- 
tament.” Once a monththe women come in and we have 
an hour or two of conference and prayer. In her rounds 
the Biblewoman meets all sorts and conditions of people 
and. in a peculiar degree she needs your prayers. They 
all report that opposition to their work has largely ceased 
and the people recognize that they have something to 
tell worth listening to. | | 


In General 


there is very much that enters into a missionary’s life 
that eannot be grouped under distinct heads. For in- 
stance such duties as being on the Board of Direct- 
tors of Jaffna College, the Presidency of the Bible Society, 
the Secretaryship of the Tamil Literature Committee, the 
Presidency of the Tellippalai Literary Society, being a 


member of the Executive Committee of the Congregational 
Council, the visiting committee of Uduville Girls’ Board- 
ing School, besides numerous special committees that 
are appointed from time to time, such for example as a 
committee of the Jaffna Total Abstinence Society which 
required the drafting of two long letters to the Govt. Agent 
of this Province on the liquor question and subsequently 
a petition to the Governor of the Island—all these often- 
times consume more time than the work of what is strictly 
our own district, but all are demanded for the advancement 
of the Kingdom of God and that is the great object we are 
here to further. 


We acknowledge most gratefully donations in aid of boys in 
our Normal School and various workers and teachers in our Dis- 
trict. For nearly two years we have not been able to write a 
single letter to our generous helpers informing them of the use 
to which their gifts have been put, but we want to assure them 
now that every cent they have given has been carefully invested 


and has been of the greatest value to our work. It is doubtful — 


whether there is a single missionary who does his work solely 
with the money his Mission Board is able to give him—it is the 
-extia outside gifts that alone render it possible to make ends 
meet. It is ourhope that we may soon be able to write 


each donor giving an account of our stewardship. One result. 


of our inability to write to donors has naturally been the falling 
off of gifts this year almost entirely, much to the detriment of 
our work. This is one of the trying’ situations that 
comes to the missionary; the urgent call of donors at home 
for letters and the still more urgent call of our own work here and 
that of absent missionaries which we have been caring for. No 
matter how much we do,we always feel that much remains undone 
that our strength will not permit of our attempting and we are 
forced to make a choice which is certainly unsatisfactory to us 
and we feel sure must be to our friends at Home. 


The following is a list of gifts received by us during 1904 
1905: 


Jun.C. E. ist Church (Detroit) $ 3¢.00 | F.W.C. (Detroit) | - - $ 30.00 
Huntsburg. O., - - 7.00 | Miss. C.K A. (Detroit)- - 6,00 
W. A. F. E. Medina, O., + 6.00 rs. KE. H. A. ae - 12.00 
Canfield Ave. 8.8. (Detroit) - 54.50 | Miss. P. H. - «6.00 
Children’s Church Brewster Y.P.8.C.E. Hass. St.Portland Or.25.00 

Cong. Ch. (Detroit) - 24.00 | “Christian. Herald,” N.Y - 10.00 
Wm. Biggs. (Ann Arbor) _ - 25.00 | Rev. H..C. Me. Comas. (Cadillac) 6.00 
Grosse Pointe Church and 8.8. 160.00 | Miss.Potter’s class 1st Ch(Detroit)6.00 


As we pen these concluding lines we are reminded that today 
is the lst of August and that this letter was begun about the 
middle of May—two and a half months ago. It has been 
written slowly, disjointedly, amid many interruptions and is. we 
realize, very imperfect, but it carries to you our heartiest greet- 
ings and our deep gratitude forthe splendid support and _ in- 
terest which you have given us. We gratefully recognize the 
strength, spiritual and physical, which our heavenly Father has 
vouchsafed usin the days that are gone, and we press con- 
fidently onward, eager to measure up more truly to that for 
which we were apprehended by Christ Jesus our Lord. 


Yours sincerely, 
F. H. Dickson. 
J. H. Dickson. 
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CALICUT, MALABAR DIsT., 
Sept. 1920. 


‘DEAR FRIENDS: 


I sailed a Seattle on May 25th, reached Yokohama 
June 8th, Hongkong June 23rd and after a wait of six days 
 gailed for Colombo which was reached at daylight on July 12th. 


A wait of two days in Colombo sufficed to get the tailor 


started on some light clothing and make other necessary pur- 
chases. So it was that 8-30 A.M. of July 14th found me 
alighting at the railway station at Tellippalai where we spent 
18 years of our missionary life. A large crowd was waiting 
composed of old friends and students some of whom had come 
long distances to be present. A decorated carriage was wait- 
ing and headed by the inevitable native band of musicians 
and surrounded by the crowd on foot we wended our way 
slowly to the Mission House, the large veranda of which 
had been decorated and filled with benches and chairg, 
Here the Christian women were seated for none of them 
had come to the station. After special songs composed 
for the occasion and an address of welcome, printed 
on parchment, I was asked to say a few words. It was not 
easy: 28 months before on that very veranda we had our 
farewell meeting before starting for America, our family unt 
broken and looking into the Great Uuknown with high hopes— 
every corner of that house was full of precious memories - what 
changes had come in the interval—they were not what we 
would have chosen, but He always knows best. Eight de- 
lightful days among old friends, with packing as I had time, 
soon passed. The kindness of our friends was deeply 
ing and made harder than ever the thought of leaving for 
new fisld with its new language to learn and people to fase Si 
stund and love, but there could be no question where our duty 
lay. 

On July 23rd, I reached Midura, South India, the head- 
quarters of cur Madura Mission and was given. such a warm 
welcome that I soon felt at home, A day sufficed to muke 
necessiry connections with this Mission for in future all’ my 
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relations asa missionary of the Board will be with this Mission 
and not Ceylon, which is too far away from our new home in 
‘India. Sunday July 25th I spent with the Rev. W. A. Brough 
of the London Mission, Erode, President of the South India 
United Church under which our work is to be for the next 
seven years. He is a delightful English gentleman of the old 
school, refined, cultured, Christian, whose fellowship is uplifting. 
We had a most satisfactory conference on the work to which 
we have heen sent and I left on Monday morning feeling that | 
in Mr. Brough [ had a new friend whom [ shall delight to 


know better. 


Rev. J. J. Banninga, D. D. who has been eisisciulty in 
charge of the Malabar work pending my arrival, was on the 
train when I joined it at Erode at 5-45 A. M. and together we 
travelled toward Malabar. At 9-30 A. M. we reached the first 
station in Malabar—a junction point where we changed to a 
branch line for Palghat which we reached at 10 A.M. Quite - 
a number of the principal members of the Church at 
Palghat met us at tlhe junction and accompanied us on the 
train. Palghat is a flourishing city of 45,000 where we have 
a fine High School of 450 boys and girls housed in an impos- 
_ ing brick and stone, two story building that would do credit to 
apy towr of similar size in America. There is also a substantial 
Church building, two missionary residences of stone all 
located on a fine piece of property in the heart of the town, 
but in a quiet little recess that gives reliet from the city’s 
- noise. We spent the day inspecting the High School, meet- 
ing Christians who called and conforring with pastors and 
evangelists who came in from the surrounding district. At 
6-30 a welcome meeting had been arranged in the chureh— 
special songs and congregational singing, yes SINGING. I 
think nothing I have seen or heard in Malabar has impressed 
me so much as the beautiful singing: it is sweet, melodious, 
rich in tone and grips one in a way hard to describe. The 
tunes are mostly German and unfamiliar to me, but they re- 
present some of the finest hymnology of the Christian Church. 
I have heard Native Christians sing in various parts of India, — 
in Ceylon, in the Straits Settlements, in China and in Japan, 
but nowhere in the Hast huve 1 heard such singing asin ~ 
Malabar—indeed I will go further and say that rarely even in 
rural America have I heard anything comparable. 1 am certainly 
ready to hand it to the Germans for the splendid training 
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they gave these people in singing. I want to emphasize the 
-good things the Germans have done, because before I finish 
this letter I may have to criticize them as strongly as I am 
now commending them. 


‘Well, to return to the meeting —an address of sickest by 
the Pastor and another by a church mamber followed, all in 
Malayalam of course, but interpreted to me by one of the 
Indian Christians who understood English. I then replied, 
expressing my pleasure at the welcome they had accorded me, 
and urging them to enter with me into the new era of. self- 
goverumrent feeling an individual, personal responsibility for 
. the work and‘a humble reliance on God alone as our unfail- 
ing source of strength. Next day we took a two wheeled 
horse vehicle called a ‘“jutka’ toa church three miles out. Of 
all the uncomfortable conveyances I ever travelled in anywhere, 
commend me to this. There was not room enough to sit 
straight up and so we squatted cross-legged on the floor with 
bowed heads, alternately being pitched first to one side and 
- then to the other on a road full of ruts and holes—finally in 

sheer desperation we got down and walked. The place to 
which we went, Melperumba, boasts of one of the prettiest 
churches [ have seen in the East, completed just before the 
War began. It is built of pressed brick made in the Mission 
tile works, and ornamented inside and out —almost overdone, 
but of excellent construction throughout, and seating easily 600 
people. There is also attached to the church a parochial 
‘school for the children of the large Christian congregation 
whose members, male and female make their living chiefly in 
the large tile works near by. Tho Christians live in a Chris- 
tian village on land owned by the Mission and leased to the 
people who have in most cases erected their own houses—in 
- gome eases the Mission built the houses as well. These 
houses are commonly of mud walls built on a stone foundation 
and consist generally of three or four small rooms, ill lighted. 
low and thatch covered—-the houses are not attractive, but the 
tropical vegetation that abounds around every house is, and 
does much to atone for the poor dwellings. Returning, we 
visited the fine, old, stone, moat-surrounded fort of Tippu Sultan 
who gave the British so much trouble in the early days: it is 
still in almost perfect state of preservation thanks to the im- | 
partiality of the British who preserve all old structures of 
historic interest with scrupulous ¢ care. 
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- Next day we moved on by rail 40 miles further toward 
Calicut. to a place called Paraperri, where is located an orpha- 
nage:for boys with which is combined the parochial school, 
giving a combined attendance of 160 children. Here is another 
very fine bungalow—the Germans housed themselves in fine 
style, whatever may be said of the shacks they considered good 
enough for their Christians. The compound here consists of 
over 100 acres of excellent land, all well planted with cocoanut 
trees. One mile away is another center—Codakal, where 
another tile factory is located. Here is also the church, a 
stately well-built stone structure, a hospital and dispensary 
and alarge parochial scnool. Here too is another comfort-— 
able bungalow rented at present to a Government officar. The 
Mission property here also exceeds 100 acres, all excellent land 

well planted, abcut half fine rice fields. In the evening a 
welcome meeting had been arranged and we went through sub- 
stantially the same program as on the preceding evening. The 
noteworthy feature of this meeting was the exceptionally fine 
singing—they actually sang an anthem and did it splendidly, 
accompanied by a violin—it was in English and _ ren- 
dered by a choir of about 20, half men and half women— 
they sang the regular parts with good musical taste and feeling. 
_ From here we went direct to Calicut, which we reached on 
July 29th and found my future servants at the station to 
receive me: William, the head boy, a Christian; Raman, the 
cook, and Cutey the man-of-all work, both Hindus ; and Ruth, 
the sweeper-woman, a Christian. Their combined wages are: 
$14 per month. Calicut is a city of 85,000—the fourth city in 
the Presidency of Madras, and located directly on the sea-coast, 
413 miles southwest by rail from Madras. The vegetation is the 
- most profuse and densely tropical I have ever seen—the trees 
are really too thick around the houses so that gardens do not 
thrive for lack of direct sun-light. Our compound is situated 
in the heart of the city on about three acres of land, immensely 
valuable now, and a commanding site of great strategic value. 
Opposite, across the road, are the fine quarters of the Bank of 
Madras, and a large pond artistically walled in and surrounded 
by a fine balustrade. Just next to us on one side is the Gov- 
ernment Hospital for Men, the Central Police Station, and the 
Government Kacheri or Court House. We are distinctly “in 
it’ as to location. On our compound in order from north to 
south along the road are, the new Women’s Hospital. a beau- 
tiful, two story, brick and stone structure completed just after 
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the war began: our big, two- story, “six rooméd’ stone housb, 

without exception the finest mission residence I have ever seen: 

another very good Mission residence, two storied, stone, six 
rooms: next the large stone church seating 800: next, another 
bungalow, older than the others, but in ‘good condition: and 
next and last, the Girls’ Boarding School with 450 girls—this 
institution is right next to the Government. Hospital above 
mentioned. Well back on the compound there are eleven 
houses for our Christian workers all, except two, wretched 
hovels that ought to have been scr apped long ago. One of the 
things I cannot understand is how the Germans could have 
been content to house themselves in such comfortable style and 
see their co-workers live right along side them in shacks fit 
only for cattle. On this compound at the present time there are 
rooms nine feet by eleven feetin which three persons cook, eat, 
sleep and exist : there is one window thirty inches square, a 
door so low that you have to bend down to get in, a mud floor 
and thatch roof, the place. smelling with a combination of 
smoke from the open fire, the food, and stale body odors that 
makes one about sick and helps you to understand why the 
Government statistics show the highest death rate from tuber- 
culosis charged up to the Christian community. I shalldo my 
hest to see that this fact shall not any longer be char sais to 
insanitary dwellings. 


After a halt of a day in Calicut we continued our journey 
northward 56 miles to Cannanore, formerly a large military 
station, but now deserted by troops who have been concen- 
trated in the more restless districts in the North. It is an im- 
portant center of our work, there being 1615 Christians in 
this station which also has the largest weaving establishment 
in the district, over 500 of our community finding employment 
inthis way. It being Sunday, I was asked to preach in the 
church at. the morning service, and then in the afternoon we > 
went out four miles to another congregation to which I also 
spoke. At this latter place, Chowwa, we have a very fine pro- 
perty of about 120 acres, as usual well planted with cocoanut 
trees and pepper-vines, for one of the chief products of this 
Coast is black pepper—one vine twining about some othor treé 
will produce anywhere from 10 to 20 lbs of pepper a year. Wé 
have four schools in. this station, the most interesting, the 
parochial school where all the pupils are of Christian parent: 
age. They sang several songs in the vernacular, and then thé 
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teacher formed: them in concentric circles, each circle moving 
-in the opposite direction from the one next, and all the children 
‘singing together “Brittaniu the Gem of the Ovean’’ followed 


by ‘God Save the King”, both in English. It was splendidly — 


done—I have never heard better school singing from children 
of that age. They also went through some action songs 
very creditably. 


From Cannanore we went back wened Calicut 13 miles 
to Tellicherry, where in addition to a church and two vernacu- 
lar schools, we have a high school of 900 boys which lacks 
only about $200 a year of being self-supporting. The build- 
ings are of stone, but antequated and poorly lighted, besides 
crowded to a point where I marvel that the Government in- 
spectors permit it. The course here leads directly to College, 
and as a course is good—some of the equipment —especially 
that in the chemical and physical laboratories quite up-to-date. 
It is inspiring to think of the tremendous possibilities of such 
an institution. After two delightful hours in this big school, 
we took a horse © jutka’’ very much more comfortable than 
that of Palghat, because it had seats and you could sit in a 


‘comfortable position, though the difficulty of being pitched from 


side to side still remained—in fact the builders apparently 
recognized this, for the sides were well padded to ease the 
bumps. A ride of three miles took us to Nettur where we 
have our Normal School, a full secondary or grammar school, 


a church and two more fine bungalows for missionaries besides — 


the empty buildings of the theological seminary closed soon 
after the war began. All these buildings are perched on a, hill 
of moderate height giving not only a fine view of the ocean less 
than a mile away, but providing good breezes almost all the 
year round—it is a charming spot around which are to be 
found many Christian houses on the large property which we 


own on the sides and at the base of the hill. The plan of the 


Germans everywhere was to take their converts out of their 


heathen surroundings and put them in Christian villages on | 


Mission land and employ them in Miasion institutions. One 
may admire the good intentions back of this plan, but he can- 
not close his eyes to the fact that to take converts out of their 


villages made almost impossible any leavening of the Hindu | 


community and created and fostered the notion that every one 
who became a Christian was entitled to a job: independence 
and self-reliance could not grow in such soil. 
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We spent the afternoon and following morning in inspect- 
ing the work at this place and in meeting the workers and 
Christians who called in considerable numbers. From Nettur we 
moved back 12. miles more toward Calicut to Chombala where, 
perched on another delightful hill is the girls’ orphanage with 
which is combined the parochial school, an attractive church, 
two more splendid missionary residences and a small hospital 
and dispensary. Here again is a considerable Christian com- 
munity clustered about the hill on property belonging to the 
Mission, but employed in the weaving establishment of an 
Indian Christian who, though a member of the local church, 
runs his shop entirely as his own concern: this is as it should 
be and | was glad to hear that in the last few years quite a 
number of Christians had left the Mission shops and set up in 
' business for themselves—I shall do all I can to encourage this 
movement. I must not forget to mention the lace factory that 
is located here, for it is the only industrial work still in Mission 
hands and provides for widows of the place who could not find 
other employment: they make beautiful lace for which I have | 
to find a market and as the exchange question has cut off. 
our English market, I hope some of you good people in 
America will become our customers, for I must keep those 
women going: [ don’t know just how I am going at it, but I 
hope to have a supply in some central place like Detroit from 
which sample books can be sent out to intending customers— 
if any one who reads this would like to help by becoming our 
agents. 1 should be delighted to hear from him or her. 


Next day we returned to Calicut, having seen seven of the 
centers of our work. in the short time I have been here— 
only two months ~ I have received some pretty definite impres- 
sions which I am going to venture to record—I feel the more 
confidences in doing so since those I propose to mention have 
been confirmed by others who have had far more spportanity 
for observation than I. 


The Germans were most efficient in planning and schem- 
ing for their work—every detail was carefully thought out in a 
way I fear that. we missionaries of the American Board rarely 
do and (apparently growing out of this) a mechanical ecnception 
of the Kingdom seems to have mastered them. The Scripture 
for each Sunday for four years, the texts on which every pastor 
and catechist or worker must preach at each service were laid 
down for four years, and when the four years were up, they 
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started over again on the same Scripture and texts—what a 
splendid arrangement for the lazy man to compile an inexhaus- 
tible ‘‘barrel’’—and evidence is not wanting that it was com- 
mon practise to do exactly this thing. The itinerating evange- 
lists of whom there were more than 70 in this District alone, 
had their travels marked out for them geographically so as to 
cover regularly and in order every bit of territory and their 
work has become an almost purely mehanical procedure—-they 
go and preach never really expecting results—if you point out 
that there are practically no results, they reply with decision 
and an air of finality : “The results are with God; our business 
is only to preach.”’ The result of such an attitude was natural 
and logical: the last report of the Mission published in January, 
1914, covering the work of 1913 is before me. It shows that 
in this District alone, they had 71 missionaries actually at 
work, besides L3 at Home on furlough. Further, there were 
10 Indian pastors, 71 catechists and colporteurs, 23 Bible- 
women, 197 Christian school teachers and 12 hospital workers 
and yet this full-time agency of 384 Christians was only able 
to gather in 60 converts from Hinduism, about the average for 
many years past. 

Their conception of the Kingdom was also imperialistic ; 
the missionary dominated and controlled every bit of work ; he 
sat in the church committees, received and administered ‘the 
church contributions and made payments only as he in his 
sovereign discretion saw fit. He directed the admission and 
and discipline of church members and if any raised a protest, 
pressure through: the all powertul Industrial Department of the 
Mission threatened dismissal or fines that brought speedy sub- 
mission to AUTHORITY —that was shibboleth that was never 
for one moment allowed to be compromised. There is no evi- 
dence that the people were ever free to do anything for 
themselves without the possibility that the all-powerful mis- 

sionary might not step in at any mement and forbid it. 


Far more serious in its results, was the influence of the 
Industrial Department on mission work. Originally there can 
be no doubt that industrial work was begun to meet a desperate — 
need : converts were cut off from all chance of a livelihood and 
the Mission was obliged to help its converts to save them from 
starvation. Tile and brick making, weaving, embroidery, 
tailoring, machine shop work, printing and book-binding were 

successively introduced and prospered wonderfully. A Company 
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was formed in Switzerland and put in $300,000 to start and 
develop these industries. The tiles and cloths of the Mission — 
became famous in the Kastern world, and “ Basel Mission ” 
marked on an article offered for sale was sufficient guarantee 
of its quality. ‘When the Germans had been interned and. the 


_ British Government took charge of these factories, they inven- 


toried on a very conservative basis over $2,000,000 and it was 
found that they had been paying into the Mission treasury 
annually more than $100,000 in profits after paying the stock- 
holders of the $300,000 a 5% dividend on their stock. While 
it would be an exaggeration to say that the Germans were 
‘rolling in money, ”’ it certainly is true that they had far more 
money for the work they were doing than any other Mission in 
India—this is the opinion of those far better acquainted with 
India than I am. 

The Germans have gone, democracy has replaced auto- 
cracy, the Industrial Department has been sold to an English 
Company and no longer has any connection with the Mission. 
Formerly a candidate for baptism usually asked, “If I become 
a Christian, what work will you give me ?” and the reply was 
easy enough with the constantly growing Industrial Depart- 
ment always in need of more workers. Recently one of our 
workers came to me in distress —he had some prospective con- 
verts who where willing to become Christians on the usual 
terms, a guarantee of steady work: would I not be pleased to 
sive them work and solve the difficulty ? One of the sad 
things I have to face here is the seeming inability of our work- 
ers to believe it possible that any one can decide for Christ 
without the assurance of a job. 

Attendance at church has sadly dwindled: under the old 
regime with almost the whole Christian community eimployed 
in the Industrial Dept. or in some way under missionary in- 
fluence, absence from church was not tolerated, and the chur- 
ches rejoiced in full houses every week: now there is no 
compulsion of any sort and the churches are not even half-full. 
Further, every Christian was taxed 2% of his wages for the 
benefit of the Church—it was deducted without his consent 
from his wages by the Industrial Dept. and handed over to the 
missionary-in-charge: now with the separation that has come, 
no such deductions are made—every one receives the full suin 
due and the inevitable has happened—the people are refusing 
to give. They were never taught the privilege and duty of 
giving—they were compelled to give whether they wanted to or 
not, and now they almost seem todelightin their right to refuse 


: 
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_ the Church's just claims. There are times, however when the 
pastor gets even: people have to be married and buried, their 
children need baptism and their new houses should be properly 
blessed before use—-here is where the pastor gets back he will 
not perform any of neni functions until every cent has been 
paid. 


I have always believed that too much money in Mission 
work was not a blessing: we have all of us, been wont to 
repeat with academic conviction, © ‘Not by might nor by power, © 
but by My Spirit” and here right before my eyes daily pass the 
awful results of building on “other foundations ’’ that can 
never weather the storm. More than all else we need. a revi- 
val that shall soundly convert our pastors and evangelists : 
1 am almost praying for" ‘hard times” that shall compel our 
Christians to “look up.”’ I was talking a few days ago to one 
of our very best tis and he said: “The fact is our 
Christians are afraid of a revival because of the things that 
must be put right with men before they can be right with 
God.”’ The spiritual poverty of these people is appalling : the 
Germans were strong on correct theology and church govern- 
ment ; the necessity of indoctrinating the young who were con- 
firmed and then let alone; Mission machinery was skillfully 
designed to keep people tairly decent through the threat of fines 
or dismissal from one’s Job : now all such unnatural pressure 
has disappeared and the“ fire” of freedom has come to test 
the work done by the Germans for 80 years (1834-1914), and 
the results are enough to make angels weep. 


Never have I felt more the absulute futility and helpless- 
ness of all human agencies: here is a desperately needy situa- 
tion where only the Almighty Power of God Himself can do 
what to human vision seems well nigh impossible. The people 
are lovable—I have already learned to love them—and I look 
forward to the future with confidence only because [ believe in 
the Power. of God and His willingness tobestow it on needy souls 
who seek Him in spirit and truth. in prayer and travail of 
soul they must be brought to a new birth that shall make all 
things new and give the vision of relative values—spiritual and 
material—that shall give God what rightly is His. Unless 
God can get hold of these people in a sense He has never done 
before, the dry bones will go on sleeping the sleep of death. 1 
ask all who read this letter to unite in prayer that God may 
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come among us in power to * ‘ convict of sin, of righteousness 
and of judgment.” It is the only way. 

This letter has gone far beyond proper boutds —but my 
heart is burdened for this people and I have said much because 
I feel deeply. There is very much more to be written but I 
-will stop, I have as yet no word of the date of Mrs Dickson’s 
sailing, but I keep on hoping that she will be here by Christ- 
mas I do not get lonely during the day for I have too much 
to do, but between 5-30 and 10. P.M. it is lonely in this big, 
six-roomed, two-story palace after the servants have gene for 
the night.. The opportunities here are all I could ask, my eight 
Indian associatss on the Managing Board are delightful 
Christian gentlemen, and I anticipate for the future the same 
earnest, intelligent co-operation I have so far enjoyed. My 
sincere and earnest greetings to you all. 


JAMES H. DICKSON, 


MITAVaAaDI PRINTING WORKS, CALICUT? . 
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CE OF THE ExEcugWE SECRETARY, CauicuT, DISTRICT. 
My Dear Enoch: April 27th, i921 
r fine, brotherly letters of Aug 6th, 9th, otst and Mch 
safely - the latter a few days ago. I am writing this 
1 where each year I get time to bring my home correspondencéd 
up to date.f I am sure you will forgive my long delay in replying when you 
recall thag I cannot call in a stenographer, tilt back in my chair and 
talk! It does me more good to get your and the other brotherly letters 
from the Rooms than I can tell you. You already know that we are more 
than 100 miles from the nearest missionary, a Swiss, and over 350 miles 
from our Madura Mission. We are having Mission meeting this week and I 
want to tell you it is mighty fine to be able to attend a ission meeting 
once more - the Madura people are treating us white and we find ourselves 
quite at home among them. The only person in Calicut who has the least 
symoathy with iiission work is a young man in a commercial firm named Wilsd 
who has just left on a six months' furlough. He is Lay Reader in the loc- 
a1 Church of England, and we have him in to dine frequently. Miss Graham 
the New Zealand lady who was in charge of the Girls' Boarding School has 
left on her furlough and may not return. The representative of the South 
India United Church, the Rev S. Paramamandam of wadras, is leaving on 
June Ist because there is no money to ray him, so the net result is that 
where there were 52 German missionaries in Malabar before the War (exclud- 
ing the Industrial missionaries) there are now just two - Mrs Dickson and. 
myself! I leave you to imagine what this means. wee 
You will recall that I have commented on the terrible spiritual 
destitution of these Christians - over a century ago, the C. M.S. con- 
fronted a similar situstion among the Syrian Christians of Travancore to 
the south of here. These Christians boast of a lineage direct from St. 
Thomas - " We have Abraham to our father" - they needed nothing else - 
like the Church at Laodicea, rich and in need of nothing, it knew not 
that it was wretched, miserable, poor, naked and blind. The C. M. S. 

did not attempt to interfere with them, but set ur along side them a new 
work conceived on 2 truly spiritual basis - they sought by good works, by 
contrast to show what the true Christian ought to be. Today the fruit of . 
this wise policy i: clear, a large reform party has developed in the Syrian 
Church and they are reaching out as never before in their long history to 

accomplish the real work of the Church. . 

A few days before coming up here, I finished 9 days of meetings 
with the representatives of the Malabar Church, men drawn from all the 
Churches, pastors, catechists, evangelists and laymen. It is becoming in- 
creasingly clear that the &. I. U. C. made a great mistake in organizing 
the work in «alabar on a rurely democratic basis, in turning over to thesé 
men the complete control of the extensive Mission-work-that~ they hac neve 
been traineé to aduinister by the Germans. Fiiled with the new wine of 
POWER sucdenly thrust on them, they make propositions and outline policies 
that are concievec in selfishness or animated by the spirit of revenge 
for imaginary personal wrongs. The constitution of the Church follows the 
Government model closély anc in the -two |. meetings of the Council held + 
in April anc Oct. nembers may put auestions and bring in resolutions on 

any topic they choose provided they "give notice" two weeks in advance. 
This time we had 157 resolutions and over 250 auestions on the agenda. OQ 
the whole 400 only six had any relation to the spiritual life of the Chur 
ane these were all asked by one man! Members of the Board of Management 
to1d me that nore than 90% of the questions anc re 50102. On. were purely 
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"wanted all salaries raised by 50%, and when told there was no money at 


E.F.B. (2) 

selfish. One man proposed that all schools which were not self-supportin¢ 
be closed and the money thus "saved" be used in giving all Christian chil@ 
ren a free education. This would have closed all schools but two. Anothd 


once proposed that enough work be closed to make this raise possible! An- 
other wanted scholarships given all "deserving" Christiansno security be- 
ins required for the revayment of these sums. Another wanted the whole 
work Cisaffiliated from the §.1.U.C. and united to the Swiss work on the 
north: another wanted the American missionaries sent avay and British mis-= 
sionaries sent because he hac read in the pavers that England and America 
were going to war about Treland anc so the American missionaries would be 
interned just like the Germans had been! For two anc a half days these 
400 odd cuestions and resolutions were debated and in the end only 6 were 
passed: and then being short of time, they passed the Budget of Rs250, 000 
odé in less than an hour! It required all the patience and skill of the 
Board members to head off these insane prorosals, and it is clear that 
when the next Board is elected two years hence, unless we can in the mean 
time secure a chenge of constitution from the S. I. U. C. Assembly, the © 
fine men now. on the Board wil’ have small chance of re-election because 
in coing their duty they have made enemies. We are expecting to ask the 
Assembly which meets in Sert.. to alter the constitution so that the Board 
members shall be aprointed by the Assembly and all Mission work put in 
their hands and taken from the Council. There will “be wailing and gnash- 
| It 1s becoming clearer to me that unless we can get more mis- 
sionaries on the ground to make the needcd impression on the Church, men 
of spiritual vision and deep earnestness we cannot swing this propositions 
we have 17 pastors and only 4 of them are worthy men: of 57 catechists 
and evangelists not more than 5 or 6 are really in earnest - the others 
are time servers. Oh, 1t is pitiable to see the low ideals these men f 
have of their work. Just the other day one of the pastors - and he was. o 
the better sort - in charge of a congregation of about 150 Christians, # 
wrote in saying that he dic not have enough to keep him busy with such a 
small congregation, but there were many thousands of heathen about and thé 
prover thing for the Board to do was to send an evangelist to his place 
so that both Christians and heathen could be cared for, and then send him 
to a lerger church!! The idea that the pastor is an evangelist, that he 
should leac his people in active work for souls has never risen on the 
horizon of these peoples’ thinking. I have read Dwight Goddard's memor- 
andum that you kindly enclosed: he falls in to the all too common error 
of thinking that the form of missionary work is the important or at least 
a very important element in its success just as many peorle still cling 
to the delusion that a correct creed is Christianity. Doubtless this is 
what made the dear man an Episcopalian!! . And he is happy and content!! 
Well, God bless him, I hope he is. We may do all that Goddard lays down 
and more of the same sort, but if God is not in it all,it will fail. The 
Germans failed because in their zeal for correct forms they forgot the 
Spirit of the Living God. Whether we emphasize the evangelistic gf the 
Institutional we must keep our trolley on the power wire. f : 
| Now I do'nt want you to get the impression that I 1 down-heart- 
ec or discouraged - not a bit of it - I am just spilling over to a dear 
friend, and what are dear friends for if you can't spill over on them?! 
IT have just been placed in charge of the Evangelistic department of our 
work - 50 odd men to look after whose omly idea seems to be to travel en- 
ough each month to have a good- sized batta bill to their credit at the 
end of the month. I want you and the others to remember this special wor 
in your prayers, that His Grace and Power may come among these mén anc 
1ift them into a new life. Mrs Dickson is with me - in fair health - but 
feeling the heat of the rlains a good 6d eal. I'11 stop for this time. 
With my best to all you fine people on the seventh floor, ae ne 


Always yagurs, 
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DEAR FRIENDS :— 


Pasumanat, INDIA, 
April 16th 1928. 


We arrived here from Calicut on the 29th August last after 


‘a trip of four davs and 243 miles in our Ford over roads for the 


most part good, but in some places, notably one stretch of nine 
miles, so bad that a speed of four or five miles per hour was 
all we could safely attain. Of the four days, we spent two and 
a half at two of our stations, Palni and Dindigul which we had 
never visited before because they are so remote from our usual 
lines of travel. Our household goods both from Ceylon and from 
Calicut had preceded us and we found a great heap of packed 
belongings to distribute in our new home. When we told our 
Malayalee servants that we were to leave Calicut and go outside 
their language area into the Tamil area, a distance that to them 


would be like an American Jcaving the United States and going 


say to Mexico, from the English language to the Spanish language, 
we had little hope that they would consider coming with us. 
We were consequently agreeably surprised to have them say 


that they wished to go with us. We therefore found thein 


waiting for us when we reached here and could proceed at 
once with the task of getting settled. A good deal of our 
furniture had been broken in transit and all of that from Ceylon 
which had lain over four years unused, was covered with dust 
and dirt caked on by successive seasons of wet and dry hot 
weather so that all of it had to be gone over. This is where 
our ‘Trade School came in handy—boys learning carpentry 


‘came to our home with one of the instructors and in a short time 


had al] breaks repaired and all dirt removed and replaced by a 
new coat of varnish, 

- Our house ison the side of a gently sloping hill about two 
hundred feet high called Pasumalai or Cow Hill. We own all 
the south slope nearly to the top and our land stretches out at the 
base into over 100 broad acres, the whole located just three miles 
outside the city of Madura (population 150,000) the center of the 
American Board’s work inthe Madura District. There are four 
missionary families here; Dr. and Mrs. Banninga in charge of 
the Theological Seminary of 30 students and 16 wives—the wives 
are required to study with their husbands; Dr. and Mrs, Miller 
in charge of the High School with just over 500 students; Mr, 


— 


and Mrs Lorbeer in charge of the Normal Training School of 
179 students and the Model School of 205 pupils and ourselves — 
in charge of the Trade School with about 90 students and work-— 


men. Mr. and Mrs. Lorbeer are now on furlough so that we 
have their work in addition to our own till they return in Octo- 
ber of this year. In point of fellowship this is the most delight- 
ful station in which we have ever been privileged to reside: to be 
able to consult one another on knotty points, to “run in” and 
see each other and in the evening after the days work is done 
spend an hour in social converse makes missionary service more 
deeply enjoyable than ever. Then tooin Madura city there are 
in our two Hospitals, College, Bible Teachers’ Training School 
and Girls’ Boarding School and varied activities, 27 other mis- 


sionaries. very ‘thursday evening we meet in turn for prayer 


and conference with dinner following: seldom do we have less 
than 30 missionaries present. The resultant close fellowship and 
syinpathy is precious beyond words and is an utterly new and 


delightful experience to us. Jtach family entertains the whole | 


Mission in this way about three ox four times a year—it is quite 
a task to provide dinner for 30 adults and six or eight children, 
but it is richly worth all the trouble, : 


In the whole of the Madura District we have 64 missionaries 
and over 27,000 Christians ina population of about 3,000,000. The 
Church of Sweden and the Roman Catholics are also working in 
the district and have together probably about 100 000 Christians. 
The Swedes being Lutherans will have little to do with us and of 
course the Romans are distinctly antagonistic. Our Mission was 
founded in and is generally regarded as being one. of the 
best organized missions in India because it has been blessed with 
a royal succession of superlatively fine missionary statesmen 
who have builded in prayer and strong common sense; each 
man’s work has been constructive and of such a character that 1t 
found its proper place in the whole structure; there has been 
little to tear down, each new development has found the Mission 
ready to meet it and we are facing the tremendous opportunities 
and responsibilities of the India of today with hope and courage. 

As already indicated, the Mission asked usto take over Mr. 
and Mrs Lorbeer’s work till next October and as our permanent 
responsibility, assigned us to the Trade School, Mrs. Dickson to 
have charge of the kindergarten of 70 bright children maintained 
in connection with the Model School in which the Normal School 


students practice teaching daily. The Trade School had its 


beginning in 1907 when the present excellent building was erected 
to serve as a manual training school. In those days caste pre- 
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{ndice was so strong that it was with the utmost difficulty that 
oys could be induced to use carpenters tools in performing the 
simplest tasks; the carpenter’s trade was, Jike all manual labour, 
regarded as degrading. Butinthe teeth of most discouraging 
opposition the missionaries persisted, and gradually tle manual 
traming school developed into a vocational school and in January 
1921 the Mission decided to make it a full fledged Trade Schoo! 
designed to prepare boys who had passed the equivalent of the 


‘fifth grade in the village school for a definite trade. 


In attempting to carry out this decision, the Mission was 
hampered by the fact that no one of the requisite training was 
available and oversight of the activites of the young experiment 
fellon shoulders already heavily burdened. Conditions in India 
have changed in the last nine years in some respects to an almost 


revolutionary extent. he other day I visited a Government 


Trade School and saw Brahmins of the highest caste who have 
never been known to engage in any sort of manual labour, 
actually learning the carpenter's trade. Others of the same caste | 
and other high castes were learning the machinist’s and iron 
moulder’s trades. Here in the Madras Presidency the last | 
popular elections under the new reforms placed the Non-Brahmin 
party in power and where, under the old regime it was regarded 
essential] that a Brahmin should be at the head of each Depart- 
ment and office, the Brahmins have been ousted and instead, lower 
caste men are in power and Brahmins are in subjection under 
them. Ten years ago this would have been regarded as something 
for the distant future. The net result has been a tremendous 
turn over in people’s ideas and attitude toward manual labour and 
relative position in the caste scale. | 


Closely connected with this has been a strong agitation for 


the industrial independence of India. Gandhi has consistently 


preached abstention from fcreign purchazes and the new Legis- 
lative Councils have launched out into a protective tarriff designed 
to shut out forcign goods and make it possible for Indian firms 
to organize for competition. The natural result has been the 
organization of thousands of new companies chiefly for the 
manufacture of cloth, iron, tools, pottery products and machinery 
of all kinds. Under the protection afforded by the tarriff these 
new firms have generally flourished: a few ininutes agol read 


in the morning paper a long list of new firms declaing 


dividends of from 40 to 100%. Right herein Madura the local 
cotton mill has paid two years in succession 100 % dividends 
to its stock-holde:s and placed more than i0U % in reserve. It 1s 
now using a part of this reserve in extensions that will more 
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than double its capacity. Two new mills capitalized respects 
ively at $500,000 and 8800000 are now being erected here, 
one of them right across the road from us at Pasumalai, These 


inills are in every respect modern, even to electric hght and 
have the best machinery money can buy. | 


I tiink you will readily see that these industrial develop- 
ments have quite naturally reacted on current ideas handed 
down from the past: prejudices do not stand long before large 
money returns and the relatively large wages these mills have 
been able to pay have attracted both high and low castes who 
hitherto would neither perform any manual Jabour outside 
strictly caste lines nor in any case work together on a common 
task. Further, parents perplexed by the perennial problem of 
a life career for their sons and daughters have seen in industrial 
pursuiis in the modern sense a new and attractive solution of 
their difficulties Until very recent years Missions have 
necessarily confined their educational activities to training 
young men and women for literary pursuits, clerks, teachers, 
catechists, pastors, lawyers, doctors and Government employees. 


The supply now exceeds the demand and young men or women. 


trained in the old lines have increasing difficulty m finding em- 
ployment. Here then are two different forces acting to the 
same end in compelling a radical change of attitude toward the 
problem of manual labour. | . 


For our M ission the practical aspect of the problem is a 
_ rapidly growing demand from our Christians for training that shall 
enable their young men to compete in the new spheres thus made 


available to them. ‘The village boy who had passed the fifth 


grade cin look forward only toa hand to mouth existence in 
village on perhaps $2 or $3 per month for seven or eight months 


of the year while agricultural operations are in progress—the 


balance of the time he, like the other villagers, almost starves on 
a meal or twoa day. As most of ovr Christians come from the 
lower or lowest castes, they are not strong in ‘school learning ”’ 
and the average boy or girl does not go beyond the 3rd or 4th 
grade, for he neither has the inclination nor can his parents spare 
hint when he represents a possible addition to the meager family 
income. Hitherto any suggestion that he should be trained to 
use his hands in some skilled trade net with no response because 
both the parents and the missionary well knew that on his re- 


turn to his village he would be boycotted and persecuted by the’ 
caste whose trade he attempted to enter—custom allows no 
one to go outside the caste in which he was born. But in the! 
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new era now fairly born, the boy educated as 4 carpenter, doed 
not have to go back to his village: he can go to any one of the 
new industrial plants that are springing up all over the country 
and secure readily permanent work at wages that are several 
times what he could pcessibly expect in his village were he | 
not trained. For example, the South Indian Railway in its 
great shops about 100 miles from here, offers a boy trained in 
carpentry in our school $10 per month to start on, raising in a few 
years if he is reasonably efficient to $25. In these industrial 
centers narrow caste notions have no power and for the first 
time the young boy finds a real career open to him. 


This is the challenging situation we are now confronting. I 
have just been to Madras to interview Government relative to 
a grant-in-aid for the extension of our Trade School plant—Gov- 
ernment gives aid to Missions which agree to follow a course 
prescribed by the JWiducational Department for Trade Schools 
and submit to inspection to determine whether the course is 
being efficiently carried out. I have good hope that in spite of 
the grave financial straits in which the Indian Government now 
finds itself, we shall receive a substantia] grant toward our pro- 
ject. We now have 3t boys in training, 17 in carpentry, 10 in 
printing and bookbinding, 4 in masonry and 38 in blacksmithing. 
Government has just recognised us for an annual grant-in-aid 
toward running expenses. Jn addition to the 34 boys we have 
about 60 employees so that we have a going concern in each of 
the five trades taught and the boys are brought up in practi- 
cal conditions. We are now planning to increase the number of 
boys to 70 for a three years course. It takes $25 per year to sup- 
port one of these boys and I wculd like seventy of those to whom 
this letter comes to undertake each a boy for a three years’ course. 
All money which | now receive from the First Church I am put-. 
ting into buildings and plant—in fact in going to Government to 
ask for a two-thirds grant, I had no other money to put up for 
my third but that which you give, as I get not a cent from the 
American Board. That $750 you have been giving us has repeat- 
edly been a ‘‘life saver”? in tight places and we can never be 
grateful enough for the persistent faithfulness with which you 
have continued this annual gift. Wuithoutit, humanly speaking, 
| do not know how we could get on. 

I said we are a going concern—in printing we do all our 
Mission work which is heavy, and besides much work in print- 
ing judgments for the Courts and work for the Madura Munici- 
pality and for commercial firms—we have 32 boys and work- 
men in our printing department and are very busy all the time. 
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tn masonry we put up all our own buildings 1 in the Mission here 
—we now have the contract for a $4,000 two story building and 

also the job of taking off the roof of a large hall 50 ft. by 100 ft. 
and raising the walls over 2 ft., the whole job to be done in two 
months. In the carpentry densrtment we have the contract for 
the wood work in seven hous2s and our blacksmithing depart- 
ment is continually busy repairing carts, carriages and doing in- 
numerable small jobs. We are in a better ‘position than the 
usual Trade School at Home to give practical instruction be- 
cause all our work is actual commercial work and the boy is 
brought up in trade conditions and not in an artificial atmos- 
phere. Through this School we are going by God’s help to bring 
new hope to the average village boy who at present has no indus- 
trial future before him, but only a grim, relentless struggle with 


hopeless poverty. I am turning boys away now for the double » 


reason that I have no place tu “put them and no money to sup- 
port them—who of you will support a boy for three years? 
Government and your $750 will provide the place to train the 
boys —will you support them in training ? 


We also help the boys in their general education by requir- 


ing them to attend our night school from 7to9 p.m. Here we © 


begin where the boy left off in school and take him up to the 
equivalent of the 7th grade at Home and add to this special 
training in drawing plans, making estimates for general contract- 
ing work so that he is read y not only to do a job with his hands 
but to plan it and estimate the cost as a contractor would. Here 


is where my engineering training comes in and itisa joy to 


pass on to these boys knowledge ‘that will help them to build a 
new India and take a worthy place i in the world as_ self-respect- 
ing men. Tor the present we are taking Christian boys almost 
exclusively because our Christian comm unity needs this help for 

economic reasons. Missions in India are agreed that the deve- 
lopment of the Christian community has now reached a stage 


where industrial training is absolutely essential if the communi- 


ty is to hold its own in the keen competition that changing in- 
dustrial conditions are forcing upon us. 


Pasumalai is an educational beehive and an altogether stimu- 
lating place in which to live. Mrs. Miller is raising $5, 090 to put 
in a water plant because our water conditions are very difficalt, 
especially for about half the year when the wells which are our 
sole source go almost dry. A large well is now being dug in a 
favorable place and there is another well at some distance from 
which we will also take water. From these two. wells, water 


will be pumped through pipes to a tank on the side of our hill’ 
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and thence delivered to convenient centers. Power will be fur- 
nished by an electric generator run by the Trade School oil 
engine and the electric current conveyed to two motors, one at 


each well to run two pumps. Jn this way we are hopeful that — 
we can largely solve problems of common cleanliness among the 


- 900 boys here that have been pressing for many years—you can- 


not insist that a boy shall be clean when there is no water in 
which he can make himself clean short of one or more miles away 
and that a filthy irrigation tank in which men and cattle alike ~ 
disport themselves ! | 


It is good to be in India today—she is awaking out of her > 
long slumber and beginning to assert herself, sometimes in ways 
that are not pleasant. [ came down in the train yesterday with a 
commercial man who was bemoaning the passing of what he 
called the ‘‘ good old days ” when you could, as he put it ‘con- 
temptucusly order the ‘native’ to get out of your way ’’, now he 
said, ‘‘I have to get out of the natives’ way and that even the 
humblest cooly.” “We missionaries rejoice in the coming of the 
very day that the commercial man deplores. Gandhi is in jail 
and the particular agitation he was promoting has suffered an 
eclipse, but that does not mcan that India has settled down into 
the old ruts—far from it. The new Legislative Councils, one for 
each of the great provinces of India, are functioning well on the 
whoie. For the first time in the history of British rule in India, 
Hnglishmen are taking orders from Indians in most of the de- 
partments of Government. Certain powers and deputtments 
are still controlled by I’nglishmen, e.g., Excise, the Army and 
Foreign Relations, but all the internal affairs of India are now 
guided by Indians, and it has been interesting to see these Legis- 
lative Councils discussing the details of the Viceroy’s and Provin- 
cial Governors’ expenses—does he need three stenographers— 
does his furniture require repair—does he need such a large body 
guard—is his band necessary—does he need an allowance for 
special trains—these and may similar Legislative excursions into 


“sacred” territory have made Englishmen of the old school furi- 


ous, and there has been a great exodus from the Civil Service by 
voluntary retirement on pension rather than submit to what 
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they are pleased to term the ‘‘ impertinent dictation of ‘natives’. 


We missionaries are not exempt from some reflection of this 
tendency in the country at large to question the doings of the 
white man and make him show the reasonableness of the policies 
he would pursue: it is a time when the grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ and His gentle reasonableness are supremely necessary. 
But Tam glad to say that we find little difficulty in accommodating 


% 


ourselves to the changed conditions, for the day has dawned for 
which all generations of missionaries have been working—we 
~ must decrease and they must increase. [nour Mission all the 
churches, all primary education, all evangelistic work are con- 
trolled absolutely by Indians and they have a large share in the 
— control of our higher educational institutions by association with 
us missionaries on the controlling Boards. It isa delight to us to 
see them develop in administrative ability and constructive 
statesmanship and we fervently pray for and work toward the 
day when they shail assume sole control and render the mission- 
ary unnecessary. 


I am glad to say that we are both well—thank you all once 
more for all your loving ministry to usward that has humanly 
speaking made our work possible these last 23 years. It is like 
a furnace these days and we leave for the Hills (D.V.) next weel 
for a change during the hot season. With loving greetings, 


Very sincerely yours, 
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CALICUT, MALABAR DISTRICT, SOUTH INDIA, 


| July ldth, 1921, 
DEAR FRIENDS: 


When I wrote last September, I was expecting Mrs. 
Dickson about Christmas—she arrived in Colombo on Dee. 5th, 
via Liverpool after a very comfortable voyage of 41 days from 
Boston. I met her in Colombo after a four days’ struggle 
with one of the worst storms that has ever visited South 
India, involving a detour of 400 miles and transferring around 
five washouts on the railway. From Colombo we proceeded to 
North Ceylon to make disposition of our belongings there. Our 

Calicut house was partially equipped with furniture left by the 
Germans—of the heavier sort—wardrobes, rattan beds, chairs 
and tables, none of which were attractive and some of them 
positively “ugly” to borrow Mrs. Dickson’s word. But we 
were anxious to avoid the expense of transferring all our 
furniture to India, especially as we are not certain how long 
we are to stay, so we took only the lighter furniture, all our 

crockery and kitchen utensils, of which there were none in 
Calicut, and with some local purchases were fitted out once 
more. 


We arrived in Calicut on Dec. 14th, and Mrs. Dickson at 
} once started transforming a bachelor’s quarters into a HOME: 
some time later, one of my bachelor European friends called, 
and after a look round, exclaimed. * Well, I say, Mrs. Dickson 
has made a change—I would never have believed it possible © 
that this place could be made so attractive.” But more than 
an attractive home is the privilege of having some one with 
whom the deeper things of life can be discussed : there are 
about 406 Europeans here and of them all, only one has any 
A sympathy with mission work. It is 140 miles north to the 
nearest missionary, a Swiss, and about the same distance 
south to the nearest Church of England missionary, and 353 
. "| miles to our own Madura Mission. The Germans had a 


monopoly of this great district nearly equal to the combined | 
area of Connecticut and Rhode Island, with a population of 


| 
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8,000,000, in which before the war, exclusive of their indus- 
trial missionaries, there were 52 Germans in active district 
missionary work as against bwo missionaries to-day—Mrs. 
Dickson and myself. 

It is now thirteen months since I arrived, and in the inter- 
val it has been possible to visit every nook and corner of the 
district where we are carrying on work, and to estimate 
somewhat more accurately the varied elements that enter into 
the situation. That we have been able easily and frequently 
to keep in touch with all parts of our great parish is solely 
due to the FORD which you made possible. It arrived Nov. 
93rd, and has seen constant service since. In the four months 
that preceded its arrival, [ had ample opportunity to test out 
the usual modes of transportation—the two-mile-an-hour, 
springless bullock cart and the horse jutka described in the 
previous letter. Great bodily weariness and waste of time 
have given way to comfort and speed—over and over have we 
lifted our hearts in thankfulness for the great boon you con- 
ferred on us in this invaluable adjunct—it never gets tired and 
is always ready for business. Gasoline costs 60 American | 
cents per gallon, but we get over 22 miles per gallon on the 
average—sometimes as high as 28 miles—no chauffeur is em- 
ployed, I care for the car and avoid trouble, as it is 413 miles 
to the nearest repair shop! 

To understand the situation here to- day, a peep back to 
the beginnings is essential. Kighty-seven years ago, three 
German missionaries landed at Calicut and began ordinary 
missionary work, which was attended by more than usual 
success, but along with this success came serious problems 
that insistently demanded a solution. India’s land laws have © 
come down from feudal ages when serfdom was universal : 
England has done much fo modify these, but in parts, where 
prejudice and vested interests are strongly intrenched, the old 
laws retain much of their mediaeval harshness. Of all sec- 

tions of India, Malabar probably has the most vicious land 
-laws—all property is vested in hereditary landlords who 
rarely sell a foot of land to anyone. They make their own 
terms with their tenants and are always careful to retain 
the whip hand so that the moment the tenant shows any sign 
of independence, he is given notice to quit and his improve- 
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ments are practically appropriated by the landlord. A tenant 
once ousted, is black-listed and unable to rent land on any 
terms. 

To become a Christian was to these landlords the unpar- 
donable sin, and every man knew that beggary and starvation 
were certainly his portion the day he accepted Christ publicly 
—literally the public road was the only place where he could 
lie down at night. This was the inflexible situation that 
these early missionaries had to confront, and they met it by 
establishing in succession printing, book-binding, weaving, | 
tile making, a machine shop, embroidery and tailoring. It is 
a striking testimony to the character and influence of these 
early missionaries that the very landlords who heartlessly 
evicted tenants who became Christians, sold outright or 
leased land that the missionaries might establish industries 


to make these evicted tenants independent of the landlords ! 


All these industries, backed by German thoroughness and 
attention to detail, prospered exceedingly, especially the 
weaving and tile-making departments until to-day there are 
seven tile factories, three weaving, one engineering, one print- 
ing and book-binding, and three embroidery and tailoring 
establishments employing 4,633 men and women. All profits 
were used in Mission work: the last year the Germans were 
here, 1913, the total cost of their Mission work: was Rs. 
418,000; of this the profits from these industrials supplied no 
less than Rs. 311,000 or three-quarters of the whole. In 
addition, sick funds, provident funds, pension funds and 
building funds were established ; land was purchased in all 
centers of work and Christian villages founded; schools, 
hospitals, colleges, and orphanages provided for a community 
that grew steadily. It is doubtful whether any Mission in 
India could have made such an imposing appearance to the 
casual visitor who was content with mere appearances. 

Unquestionably, the Germans were self-sacrificing men 
and women, whose lives of devotion and quiet attention to 
their work always drew favorable comments from visitors. 
Single men and women received but $27, and married men 


$50 per month and their charity was well known. It is 
_ true they lived in very good houses, had their wine cellars 


and were heavy smokers—they believed in a continental Sun- 
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day and had no scruples in matters involving their right to 
rule without question—they gave liberally to the people and 
exacted unquestioning obedience in return. But they were 
gradually involved in a vicious cycle—their mission work 
depended for its development on increasing profits from their 
-industries—to develop the industries they needed more 
. workers, whom their pastors and catechists easily secured 
by alluring promises of steady work, and developing in- 
- dustries meant more missionaries to supervise and market 
the product, so that finally what had originally been an 
adjunct to mission work, became the principal business of the 
missionaries—the tail began to wag the dog. Material pros- 
perity came in one door and spirituality departed by the 
other. This will indicate in part why the church is to-day 
so largely composed of men and women who have but the 
faintest conception of the meaning of the Christian life, why 
during the past year eleven of our seventeen churches have 
been rent by quarrels that have in some instances led to court 
cases and disgraceful publicity that has ‘‘ given occasion to 
the enemies of the Lord to blaspheme.” 

Another factor is the way children were inducted into 
the church hy the confirmation system. Undoubtedly the 
system looks well on paper : at 12 a child begins a two years’ 
course in a Pastor’s class and at 14 is confirmed and there- 
after always called a Christian. 1 have watched these children 
on confirmation Sunday stand upin church and answer 73 
stereotyped questions so rapidly that if never ceases to be a 
marvel to me how the human jaw can be made to move so 
fast—parrots are’nt in it—the Pastor hardly finishes asking 
' the question before tha child knowing the answer that has been 
drilled into him for two years, shoots it out at the Pastor — 
who shoots back another question, so that at the end you 
have a confused notion that a verbal battledore and shuttle- 
cock has somehow reached a conclusion. A child’s age 
is in question—how old is this child ? Well, if he is somewhere: 
about 12, the common thing is to say,“ Oh I am sure he is 
not 12.” Why? “He is not in the confirmation class.” 
Or, ‘I am sure she is 14.” Why? “ She has been con- 
firmed.” That settles it—every child 14 must have been 
confirmed—questioned they will tell you that the life of the 


child is taken into consideration, but the fact remains that 


an unconfirmed child over 14 was almost unknown and the 


whole process became largely mechanical. 

Another factor is the absence of spiritual leadership 
among the Indians. With the German determination to 
rule, went the natural desire to have pliable tools, and so 
the men we have in the pastorate to-day are far inferior to 
their brethren in other South Indian missions—very few 
are leaders 1n any good sense and in the absence of direct 


missionary supervision on which they were taught to depend, 


are drifting without program or purpose. The training these 
men—pastors, catechists and evangelists were put through 


for four years in the Theological Seminary did little to develop 


either brains or independence. They began each day’s class 


1 p.M.: then an hour’s leisure to eat and at 2% P.M. they 
began again and continued till 4 P.M. every day and two 
days till 5 P.M.: that is to say 42 hours a week, for Saturday 
was a half-day. There was no library, all the books were 


work at8 A.M., and went through without interruption till 


in German and the Germans appear to have been most. 


particular that no one should learn any German, so the 
students were dependent for their intellectual pabulum on 
their four teachers, and all class instruction was laboriously 
taken down in long hand, and these note books neatly bound 
atthe Mission Press. 

As I go about among these men at their work, one of 
the first places I go to in their homes is their © study.” After 
afew samples you know beforehand what you will see. I 
have persisted in the search in the hope that I could find 


even one different, but, alas, they are all alike. On a tuble 


is a standard book shelf, given them in the Seminary, 
three feet wide and three shelves high, the bottom shelf 
is the table, four shelves in all and on them repose the 
books they studied in the Seminary, covered with dust 


and evidently never used. From the day they left the 


Seminary they have not bought a single new book, they 
take no paper and are ignorant of world currents—in- 
tellectual derelicts covered with rust and barnacles. They 
have not the least desire to study, they seem to dislike 
it intensely, and as they have accumulated four year’s of 
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sermons they are fixed for life and why should they study 7 
The men were divided into grades and their “years of 
service’’ scrupulously noted in a book, so that when suc- 
cession to the pastorate was .under discussion, the main 
consideration was the number of years a man had put in: 
therefore a man had only to just exist to be sure that, if he 
lived long enough, he would one day bea pastor. Hach 
grade the man moved up meant an increase Oi pay, and these 
- distinctions mean more to the men than anything else. The: 
Indian who had charge of these men left July 1st; he failed 
utterly to get them to work and the Managing Board has 
asked me to try. Can you imagine how | shrink from the 
task ? I suppose I ought not to say it, but I shrink from this 
as from nothing else that I can recall. It is a spiritual 
problem; the whole outlook of these men must be changed: © 
above all they need a spiritual rebirth, that shall charge their 
lives with the Christ ideal and purpose. 

I am dividing the whole field into five sections and 
expect to hold quarterly conferences in each section at a con- 
venient center to which all pastors and catechists will be 
required to come. Fosdick’s devotional books will in turn be 
placed in the hands of each; the first one, ‘The Meaning of 
Ptayer,” is already on.order. A circulating library is being 
collected and will be put into circulation: each man will be 
asked to read one bock a quarter and give a summary of it at 
the guarterly conference. Each man will be furnished a 
regular weekly newspaper and at each conference four or five: 
will be assigned current topics on which to write brief essays.. 
These are some of the ways in which it is hoped to begin 
dn attack on the problem. The chief thing we shall attempt. 
is to deepen the devotional life of these men and bring them: 
to see that without a vital, constant relation to God in 
Christ, they can do nothing. Will you not pray sometimes. 
for these men who have been more sinned against than 
sinning ? And for us that as we work with them, the Spirit. 
of God may have such control of us that He can use us to. 
His glory ? 

The of the Germans however, 
present a much more pleasing picture. They insisted that. 
every Christian. child ‘should go to school through the 


elementary grades and with their strong gtip on the Chris- 
tian community through the industrial establishments and 
various Mission departments they were is a position: to 
enforce. their orders. I have often been surprised to’ find 
the humblest coolies able to read and write fluently in their 


own language and the illiterate Christian is, so far as 1. am 


aware, unknownin Malabar. Their catechists: entered the 
Seminary only after passing the college entrance examination. 
(in English) and all these men and of course the pastors can 
converse easily in English. Not only this but the vernacular 
teachers in the village schools, especially the headmasters. 
speak English well. I doubt whether in South India there 
are any Mission schools that can compure with those in this 
District. The village school always has the first five grades, 
and sometimes eight grades—almost invariably a teacher for 
each class. While this is the rule at Home, on the Mission 
field funds have rarely allowed it, but the Germans insisted 
on it in every school. We have three High Schools with .- 
1,700 pupils, one Normal School with 100 pupils, and fifty . 


_ village schools with 7,200 pupils. Another gratifying feature 


is the regular teaching of the Bible: as I have gone around 
visiting, the readiness with which the pupils answer Bible > 
questions testifies to faithful work,: an supplementary 
questions show that the pupils’ knowledge is not of the 
parrot variety. Of 54 buildings, 35 are in good condition, the 
balance should be replaced—but this isa far higher percent- 
age of school building efficiency than'‘can be found in ahy 
Mission that I know of. The equipment is generally excel- 
lent and surprisingly complete for Mission schools, including 
globes, scales, weights and measures, benches, desks, teachers’ 
tables and chairs, maps, blackboards, beautiful coloured object 
lesson pictures, clocks, garden tools and even in some schools | 
violins. Contrast this with the usual South Indian Mission 
school where one teacher commonly has two or more classes, 
the low, thatched, mud school room almost bare of furniture 
or equipment and all pupils seated on the mud floor. The 
general intelligence of the Christian community bears. elo - 
quent testimony to the efficiency of 


_ schools have imparted, 


The three High Schools. and the Schdol 
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nearly equal in equipment and teaching efficiency to American 
schools of similar grade. The libraries, chemical and physi- 
cal laboratories, museums and gymnasiums of these schools 
would put to shame many a school I know in America. Our 
Normal School is so efficient that it usually passes 100°/o of 
its students in the Government Teachers’ examinations and 
the press for entrance is so great that we cannot begin to 
tuke all the students who appiy—this year we had over 300 
applications against a class of 40 that I could take. There 
are six Government Normal schools in this District, but ours 
is, and I am told always has been, far more efficient than 
these schools that have the unlimited money of Government 
behind them. All honor to the Germans for the splendid 
educational work they did in this District. 1 shall reserve 
for a future letter a description of the Medical, Leper and 
Orphanage work of the Mission. 

The political situation in India is very disturbed— 
62,000,000 Indian Mahommedans are displeased ‘with the 
peace terms that deprived the Sultan of Turkey of his power 
—he is for the Mahommedan world the Caliph or supreme 
spiritual head and the treaty affects him much as the Italian 
struggle for unity deprived the Pope of his temporal power, 
and like the Catholics, the Mahommedans resent it and hold 
England responsible—they demand such a revision as shall - 
restore what has been taken from the Sultan. Along with 
this, both Mahommedans and Hindus are dissatisfied with the 
new reforms initiated by Government, because they do not 
go as far in thedirection of self-government as the more 
radical element desired. 

Consequently, a campaign of ‘‘ Non-Co-operation ” has been 
initiated ; this means that those who disapprove of British 
Government in Jndia are asked to decline to co-operate with 
it in any way and thus to make the position of the British Gov- 
ernment untenable in India. To this end, children are to 
be withdrawn from schools because they receive aid from 
Government, in the case of Mission Schools or where the 
schools are wholly supported by Government : lawyers are to 
cease to practice in the courts; those who hold titles are to 
return them to Government; all are urged not to vote 
where that right has been conceded ; candidates should not 
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seek election to the various Provincial or Municipal Councils ; 
those who hold any position under Government are forth- 
with to resign and one of the final measures is a refusal 
to pay taxes. The leader of this program Mr. Gandhi, a 
Brahmin, says that he found the inspiration of his movement 
in the Sermon on the Mount! Consequently, quite consist- 
ently, he insists that under no circumstances shall this 
program be assisted by violence, that only passive resistance 
shall be employed. | 

Agitation on this basis has been in progress for about a 
year, and as those who know anything of India freely pre- — 
dicted, the ignorant masses are being slowly aroused toa 
spirit of dull, ignorant opposition to Government, and having 
been accustomed in their petty quarrels to use violent 
methods to gain their ends, are entirely unable to follow 
Mr. Gandhi’s passive resistance program. The result is 
that gradually all over the country riots, assaults, murders 
and turbulence are increasing. We had an exciting time at 
Calicut for about a week. Four of these peripatetic agita- 
tors came here to stir up trouble; we have in our 3,000,000 
population, 1,000,000 Moplahs, a most fanatical sect of 


. Mahommedans, and Government knowing that such pro- 


paganda in such soil would be certain to result in violence, 
prohibited them from holding any meetings. In spite of the 
prohibition, an attempt was made to hold a meeting and the | 
four men were arrested and sentenced to four months in jail, 
they being told when sentenced, that if they would give an 
undertaking not to hold meetings, they would be released at 
once. They refused to give this undertaking and were im- 
prisoned. Immediately certain underlings began to stir 


up trouble; a hartal” or forced holiday was proclaimed, 


shops had to be closed, any who kept their shops open were 


beaten; great crowds gathered, and were marshalled in 


procession to the Beach where it was announced that a 
meeting would be held in spite of Government. The proces- 
sion estimated at not less than 20,000 took 45 minutes at 
a brisk gait to pass our house, filling the broad road from 
curb to curb. They were sullen and chanted in a weird, 
moaning intonation in Arabic, “ Allah is great, Allah is great 


and Mahomet is his prophet.” By the time it reached the 
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end of the road leading to the Beach it. had grown greatly. 
Here about 50 Tommies with a machine gun were waiting, 
barring the road. Gradually the immense crowd pushed 
the Tommies_ back, and' were about to make a rush to 
‘break through; up to this time the Tommies had kept 
their arms reversed, butts towards the crowd and content- 
ed themselves with an occasional punch at the nearest 
of the crowd. Now their Captain ordered the arms on 
which bayonets were fixed turned towards the crowd 
and simultaneously ordered the Tommies in charge of the 
machine gun on a motor lorry at the back to load and be 
ready to fire. This order was given inthe vernacular so that 
all could understand; then a few gentle thrusts with the 
bayonets and the crowd broke and ran. Nothing could have 
been finer than the forbearance of the British officials, and the 
calm, cool, persistent determination with which they upheld 
a reasonable and necessary limitation on the right of assem- 
bly. As a result, everything has quieted down here—a very 
pointed illustration of what might have been done in other 
parts of India had the same policy been pursued. England 
is very loath to abridge the right of free speech, and her 
leniency is being abused, especially in North India, in a way 
that bodes ill for the future; not even the most experienced 
in Indian affairs will venture a prediction as to the outcome 
of the present unscrupulous agitation. 

The question of the return of the Germans is beginning 
to be considered by Government: the National Missionary 
Council of India at its last session at Calcutta, appointed a 
representative Committee to report. Not long ago a high 
official of Government visited Calicut and at his invitation, I 
had a long conference with him on the subject. A sinister 
element in the question is the fact that the Mahommedans of 
this district are eager to have the Germans return : they do 
not hesitate to call them their friends and to express the 
opinion that in them they would find sympathy and help, 
Swiss missionaries recently returned from Switzerland tell 
me that the Germans are in no way chastened or changed by 
the war, and ought not to return in the present disturbed con- 
dition of India. I entirely agree-—if England permits the Ger- 
mans to return now, she will commit a strange piece of folly. 
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This letter has gone, like its predecessor, far beyond pro- 


- per bounds, but there is so much to write that it is hard to 


stop. I have tried to tell you the unvarnished facts that you 
may have an intelligent idea of what we face: certainly we 
would regret it greatly if you thought we are discouraged or 
believed there was nothing good in these people—that would 
be as far as possible from the real truth: the task is great, 
but God is greater: we have received nothing but kindness 
in Malabar and go forward in confidence because we believe 
He has sent us, and He always “ goeth before.” We are 


_ happy in the work and delighted to be privileged to serve 


in so needy a field. We unite in grateful, cordial greetings 
to you all. 


Very sincerely yours, 
J. H. DICKSON, 


METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE, MADRAS. 
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_PASUMALAI, SoutH INDIA, 
Nov. 15th, 1924. 
DEAR FRIENDS: 


In the months since we wrote time has flown fast—never 
faster than in recent months. Isn’tit glorious to be busy and to 
have so many useful things to do that you hardly know how to find 
time to do them all? 


To the ordinary work assigned us, the Mission has added three 
outside duties; First; gathering the annual statistics of the Mission 
covering all the varied activities not only of the missionaries, but 
of the Indian Churches. This work is usually crowded into the 
last two months of the year, but it has to be in mind more or less 
all tue year. Secondly, the writing of the Mission Report for this 
year—this again is concentrated chiefly into the last month of the 
vear but hangs on for three months into next year till the report is 
off the press. Thirdly, we have been assigned the care of the 
Mission sanitarium at Kodaikanal, 75 miles from Pasumalai, and 
7,090 ft. above the sea where tired missionaries gather to the num- 
ber ot over 600 during the hot months of April 15th to June 15th. 
This carries with it responsibility for the Engiish services in the 
Church where about 400 missionaries attend church every Sunday— 
caring for tne building and arranging the preachers or taking the 
services yourself if a preacher fails. This also involves the Chair- 
manship of a Committee of thirty that controls and arranges for 
the Convention for the deepening of the spiritual life that is held 
annually in the church at Kodaikanal for four days. India has to 
be gone over carefully to find. suitable speakers—inquiries as to 
probable visitors to India must be instituted all directed to provid- 
ing spiritual food of real value for eager hearts. Our Mission 
founded Kodaikanal as a sanitarium. Away back in 1840 the early 
missionaries felt they must get away in the hot season for a rest 
and change so they sent two of their number to explore the upper 
reaches of the western ghats or mountains, and they selected what 
is now Kodaikanal when it was waste land. For 33 American cents 
per acre they took up about 150 acres and secured from Govern- 
ment a clear title to the land. Now with the lapse ot time and the 
growth of the place, this land that was worth 33 cents in 1840 is now 
worth from $1,000 to $2,000 per acre and we have from sales of 

land we did not need put up 13 houses of which we rent six to 
-~ provide for the running expenses of the whole plant. The result 
of the wise foresight of our missionary forefathers is that we of 
today get our holiday house rent free. Along with these 13 houses 
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our Mission is responsible for the care of six houses belonging to 
the Mahratta and Ceylon Missions of our Board and the Church 
referred to above which also belongs to us as well as a Mater- 
nity. Hospital just being completed out of money raised by the late 
Dr. Van Allen of our Mission, so that in all we have to care for 
twenty-one houses. ‘To do this an overseer and 13 men are con- 
stantly at work and we visit Kodaikanal every six or eight weeks 
to leok after them. 


Outside the Mission, another kind of work has fallen to me _ be- 
cause I happen to have had an engineering education—at Kodaikanal 
there is a school for the children of missionaries now supported by 
12 different Mission Boards and attended by over 125 children with 50 
waiting for a new building to be completed before they can be 
admitted. They have outgrown their kerosene lamps and decided 
to put in an electric light plant of 400 lights to supply their nine 
buildings. Along with this, a modern sanitary equipment of flush 
closets and bath tubs is to be installed and this too they have asked 
me to look after. This is the school where our two daughters were 
educated in India and I am delighted to be able to help them. 


Coming to our work at Pasumalai we are glad to be able to 
report continued progress on the program already outlined in pre- 
vious letters. Of the seven items mentioned in our last letter, four 
are complete, namely, the well 24 feet square and 34 feet deep (we 
got plenty of water at this depth and did not need to go deeper), 
the water pumping plant, the swimming pool and the electric light 
plant. 


Some of you I know are interested in these items and perhaps 
a short description may not be out of place. The well for two- 
thirds of its depth goes thro hard rock that had to be blasted, but 
it is pleasant to record that many springs rewarded us: indeed at 
34 feet we had so much water that it was hard to keep the well free 
enough to work. Altho the last dry season was unusually so, at no 
time has the well had less than nine feet of water. Right next to 
the well is the swimming pool which has two compartments, one, 
40 feet x 20 feet x 6 feet deep for the larger boys and the other 40 
feet x 10 feet x 3 feet for the smaller boys. Around these two 
compartments and enclosing them runs a platform on which are 
located 30 cement tubs for the boys to washtheir cloths and them- 
selves before they are allowed toswim inthe pool. In this way we 
keep the water so clean that it only needs to be changed once a week. 
The dirty water is emptied out on the fields of the experimental 
farm of our School of Agriculture which surround the pool, for 
nothing can be raised in this land without irrigation nine months 
of the year. : 
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Speaking of ‘dirty water ’’ one needs to remember that dirt is 
relative, especially in this land. Recently a friend of ours was 
urging a man not to bathe in filthy greenish water into which all 
kinds of sewage and filth had been emptied. The man looked puzzled 
for a moment, then his face brightened and rubbing his hands in - 
near-by mud went over to the vile greenish water, washed his hands 
and turning to our friend said ‘‘ See, my hands are clean—how can 
you say water is dirty when it cleans ?”’ 


As the water in the well varies from even with the ground: in 
the rainy season to 25 or more feet below in the dry season and 
further as the feasible suction distance is not more than 20 feet, 


either the pumping outfit would have to be raised and lowered with 


the season or some other plan adopted. ‘To solve this problem a 
French water elevator on the endless belt pattern with patent metal 
clips has proved most efficient. As water rises in the well sections 
of the belt are removed and per contra when the water lowers 
sections are added so that at any given time only the right length 


of belt is actually in the water. The whole belt is kept tight by a 
loose pulley and weight weighing 75 lbs that hangs on the belt in 


the water. Only two horse power is needed to operate this ele- 
vator which raises 4,500 gals per hour toa small iron tank 12 feet 
above the ground. From this tank the water overflows into the 
swimming pool if we wish to fill it or add water—if not, then by 
opening a valve in the bottom of the tank and starting a centrifugal 
pump the water is drawn off and forced thro pipes to five different 
reservoirs with taps located at convenient places. These are filled 
in order each day. Both the elevator and the centrifugal pump are 
run by one 63 horse power motor which receives its energy from our 
electric plant. 


Our electric light and power plant is located in the Trade 
school in a new room and consists of two 15 horse power crude 
oil, cold starting engines, each belted to an electric generator. 
This gives us two complete sets so that when one is under repair 
we have the other and avoid the expense and troubles of a battery. 


On February 22nd, we started up and have been going splendidly 


since. We start each day at 5.30 p.m. and close down at 10.30. 
At first I had to spend much of my time in the engine room 
till one of our men was sufficiently trained to be fairly dependable. 
Along with him four of our boys have been in training till now it is 
possible to leave Pasumalai and be absent days without fear that 
ordinary troubles will not be met intelligently. Our wretched 
kerosene lamps which usually consisted of lanterns or just a wick 


stuck in any glass bottle, have given place to light that the boys are 
enthusiastic over and which makes night study far easier than it 
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used to be, besides increasing the efficiency of the whole school 
population of about 1,100 boys. 


The other items in our program are being held up by Govern- 
ment which has not yet approved the plans finally, but the manual 
training building is so near approval that we expect to lay the 
foundations shortly. The septic tank addition and the training 
college are well along in getting thro the red tape of Government 
approval and we hope that early in the new year we can begin on 
them. We have been so busy on what has so far been accomplished 
that it is hard to see how we could have done anything on these 
tnree remaining items of the program even had Government 
months ago as we hoped. 


Government has sanctioned our Trade School ‘addition and — 
that is nearly done. The power house was finished last February 
and the addition to the carpentry department is about two-thirds 
done. We are just now taking in hand the remainder of the work 
that will provide room for the woodworking machinery. A wood 
planer to plane wood 20 inches wide and seven inches thick has © 
been ordered and we are about to order an iron turning lathe. 
Since we last wrote $150 has come in making a total of $630 toward 
the share of $2251 that we have to raise to claim Government’s 
contribution, so we are still far short of our goal. We 
earnestly hope some of you who read this letter will feel able to 
send us a contribution—no matter how small it is for it doubles as 
we have already explained and helps to give us the chance of a 
life time. We have had a succession of official visitors all of whom 
have spoken most appreciatively of our work and especially of 
the new additions we have been able to make. Indeed the Inspector 
of Trade Schools who came to inspect our School last month said 
he would give us a grant for new equipment next year as he was 
much pleased with the good use made of what Government had 
already given. 


We took in a new ciass in July and now have 45 boys in the 
Trade School, all we hav2 room for with the present state of our 
building program. We are being urged both by the Government 
and by many who own motor cars around here to expand our black- 
smith department into a motor car repair shop and we shall probably 
do so as boys are most eager for that kind of work. As Ford 
cars are the most numerous, we are negotiating for an agency which 


will give us reduced rates on parts and a commission on all cars we 


sell—the prospect at present is that we shall succeed. Even now 


cars are coming to us for repair and without seeking it, this side 
of our work 1 is growing. 
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We expect shortly to organize a Scout Troop among the boys... 
Already they are taking a keen interest in football and the general: 
morale of the school is very good. Last Sunday seven of our boys - 
joined the Church, and several others will, we hope, be ready for 
membership at the next Communion. 


Mrs. Dickson is occupying new quarters for her Kindergarten, 
7.e., the three lower grades of the model school—you will recall | 
that her department was cooped up in one of the dormitories—now 
she has part of the old Mission bungalow in which Dr. Miller used 
to live before his new house was buiit as part of the program for 
more room. Altho very cramped for 80 children it is an improve- 
ment on the old arrangement. This move is only temporary, for 
when the new manual training building is a reality, the drawing 
department which now occupies the old church will move out and 
she will then have as her permanent home that fine old structure, 
admirably fitted to the work she is doing. She also continues to 
look after the health of all our more than 1,000 students and 
see that the sick ones receive proper food and attention. It is - 
trying, exacting work that knows no limitation of set hours, and 
yet 1s in mary ways rewarding in bringing her into closest touch 
with boys away from home who in sickness need a mother’s care. 


India is today a tremendously interesting place in which to 


live and work. Groping for she knows not what, India is reaching 
out in quest of a larger life because dissatisfaction with things as. 
they are has laid irresistable hold on her thought. 


Gandhi continues to dominate the situation. We get his weekly 
paper, ‘‘ Young India’’ and it is one of the most interesting of all 
we receive. You find yourself constantly disagreeing with him, 
but he stimulates your thinking—makes you think thro some things 
that have been accepted thro the ages. A strange mixture—stoutly 
denying. that he is a Christian, supporting idolatry, evidencing in 
all his writings that he is steeped in Christian ideals, an idealist 
whose thinking is constantly divorced from the plain facts of life, 
aman of unblemished character, regarded by the masses as so 
sacred that mothers bring their children that he may lay his hands 
in blessing on their heads, outspoken and blunt in condemnation of 
many evils in Hinduism and Mohammedanism, more responsible 
than any other for India’s present awakening—he is unquestionably 


the foremost Indian citizen. Here are some excerpts trom recent 
numbers of his paper. | 


God weighed me at the last All India Congress Committee and found me 
wanting. My pride told me that I must yet fight the Swarajists. But the 
unquenchable spirit of service in me tells me that I must fight neither the 
Swarajists, nor the Liberals, nor the Englishmen. I must prove to everyone 
that Iam what I profess to be,—their friend and servant. My creed is service 
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of Ged and therefore of humanity. I can neither serve God nor humanity, if 
as an Indian I do not serve India, and asa Hindu I do not serve the Indian 
Musalmans. Voluntary service means pure love. I must strive my utmost, 
during the coming year of grace, to express in every little act of mine whatever 
love | am capable of. 

‘« There is no bargaining in love—in love it is all giving.’’ 


‘The averge Hindu is a coward—for him non-violence has no meaning. 
It only serves as a mask to cover his abject cowardice.’ 


‘The average Mohammedan isa bully. I know the Mohammedan can 
twist me round his thick fingers and dash me to pieces, but in that day 
Hinduism in India will be free. Or, if be lets me kill him in spite of the 
strength of a giant, Islam in India will be free. He will have atoned for all 
the bullying of the average Mohammedan. What I detest isa match between 
the bullies of both parties. Any peace based on such a trial of strength will 
end in bitterness. The way to get rid of Hindu cowardice is for the educated 
Hindus to fight the bullies. We may use sticks or other clean weapons—my 
principles will allow me to use them. We shall be killed in the fight, but that 
will chasten both Hindus and Mohammedans. As a are now going each | 
party will be the slaves of its own bullies.’ 


These quotations show that Gandhi has imbibed deeply of 
Christian ethics. He is taking the things of Christ and rejecting 
the lordship of the Person. He is trying to do what no one can. 
The last few months have been seared and seamed with riots all 
over North and some parts of South India, the participants being 
always Hindus and Mohammedans and the immediate cause usually 
the slaughter of the cow sacred to the Hindu, and the annoyance 
of Mohammedan worshippers in mosques by Hindus insisting on 
going by in procession with noisy music. The situation grew so 
bad that Gandhi fasted for twenty-one days as a penance for his 
part in arousing to life three hundred millions of people whose 
new energy has expended itself very often in bloodshed. On the 
26th September a representative gathering of the leaders of India 
met at Delbi—the Metropolitan of the Anglican Church and many 
other Christian leaders were present—the object was seriously to 
face the growing violence all over India. This result has been forseen 
by level headed leaders in India for a long time—Gandhi has 
preached opposition to the ‘‘satanic’’ British Government, non- 
co-operation, refusal to pay taxes and many other revolutionary 
ideas that have been practiced with violence. Ganchi now repents, 
but he has unloosed a monster he cannot control. This conference 
remained in session one week and passed unanimously.a notable 
series of resolutions. Of the twelve resolutions passed three are 
specially interesting — 

(1) Hindus must not expect that the exercise of the right of cow-slaughter 
by Moslems can or will be stopped by the use of force or by the resolution of a 
local body or an act of the legislature or an order of the court, but only by 
mutual consent, and must trust to'the good sense of Moslems and the estab- 


lishment of better relations between the two communities to create a deeper 
respect for their feelings. 
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(2) Moslems must not expect to stop Hindu music near or in front of 
mosques by force, resolution of a local body, act of legislature or order of the 
court, except by mutual consent, but must rely upon the good sense of Hindus 
tu respect their feelings. 


(3) Every individual is at liberty to follow any faith, and to change it > 
whenever he so wills and shall not by reason of such change of faith render 
himself liable to any punishment or persecution at the hands of the followers 
of the faith renounced by him. 


This last resolution is the most astonishing and revolutionary~ 
of all—but all over the world it is one thing to pass resolutions, 
another to make them effective. However, itis a great gain that 
such a representative body should have taken this stand for it enters 
the wedge. If Christ could be followed in India by all those who 


at heart believe in Him without fear of the usual severe persecu- 


tion, the number of. Christians would probably be several times 
increased immediately. But an easy Christ is not what we are here 
to preach. 


We must craw this letter to a close tho there is much else 
of great interest that might be said. We unite in sending each of 
you heartiest Christmas and New Year greetings—we thank you 
once more for all your kindness to us thro the years and especially 
for the chance to live and work where the opportunities are without 
limit. | 


Very sincerely yours, 
Srances 
fe Dicks ere 
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PASUMALAI, APRIL Ist 1926. 
| 


DEAR FRIENDS: 


Certainly none more than ourselves regret the mionths that 
have passed since our last circular letter, but they have been glori- 
ously full of things. worth while and time has flown swiftly—we 
have been on the Mission field almost 26 years—it seems far less 
than that, but if we could live our lives over we would try to come 
out earlier than we did. 


The work we are doing as to scope is about the same—super- 
vision of the health of the r000 boys of Pasumalai, the kindergarten 
training school, the Trade school, care of our hill station with its 21 
houses and the Church services in English during the season March to 
September, chairman of the annual convention for the deepening of 
the spiritual life, responsibility for the weekly prayer meetings during 
the season and manager of the South India Untted Church Herald. — 
‘In January 1925, greatly to our surprise the Mission added the work 
of Mission Secretary—the principal office in their gift and reelection 
again this January. Fortunately, this carries with it part time of a 
good stenographer or it would involve an impossible amount of 
work in addition to other things that have to be done. 


Our building program has made progress— you will recall in the 
last letter we mentioned that four of the seven objectives had been 
finished leaving the septic tank, manual training building and new 
High School building yet to be finished. Itis a pleasure to record 
that the first two have received Government approval and are 
complete: the High School building plans as originally drawn were 
not approved by Government and another design is being put up to 
them on which they have promised half grant. There seems no 
reason to doubt that the current year will see this building well 
along toward completion. These are not strictly in our province, 
but they adjoin our particular preserve, the Trade School, and we 
mention them as showing how Pasumalai is moving ahead The 
completion of the manual training building makes possible the 
moving of the drawing room trom the old church to its new quarteis 
in the manual training building thus freeing the old church for 
Mrs. Dickson’s kindergarten—an ideal place for the kiddies to romp 
at their games. 


Our Trade School has made splendid progress: last year Govern- 
ment gave us $500 tor equipment and $666 (Rs. 2,000) for the 
completion of the new addition to our carpentry department designed 
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to hold our wood working machinery. This represented halt the cost 
of these items and some of you made it possible for us to meet our 
one-half. We are very grateful for the fine way in which you have 
responded to our appeal and enabled us to take advantage of the 
Government offer. We often wish we could transport you good 
people out here and let you see what you have made possible. It 
is a joy to see things moving and ideals being reached. For this 
present year Government is going to aiid to our equipment carpentry, 
blacksmith and motor tools and an electric motor to run our big press 
—at present two coolies run this press by hand and turn off only 400 
sheets per hour, as against 1,200 per hour with an electric motor run 
by our electric plant. In addition, Government has agreed to assist 
in some minor additions to our buildings to complete and enlarge 
what they have already done for us. All this on the usual 50— 50 
wanes, so there is still urgent need of your gifts. 


We took in a fine lot of boys last July and have kept the 
strength up throughout the year to the 50 for whom we have places. 
Whereas we used to be glad to get boys at almost any stage of 
educational progress, our work has become so attractive that we 
can now pick and choose. Our last class was almost entirely com- 
posed of boys who had had at least a fourth grade education---fifth grade 
-being our standard demand. That would, of course, be low for 
America, but for this land it is relatively higher than the eighth 


grade or High School standard asked of boys who would enter trade 
schools at Home. 


This January, the Mission considered the question of reappor- 
tioning the appropriations that come to the Mission from the Ameri- 
can Board—some of our institutions were better provided for than 
others. The Trade School, for example, got nothing from the 
American Board. Asa result of long consideration, a redistribution 
was agreed on in which our Trade School was given Rs. 1000 per 
year, taken from the College which was in better financial condition 
than most of our educational institutions. But what pleased us 
most was the cordial recognition of the value of the work being done 
by the Trade School and the lift it gives to those who enter its 
courses. Just last week the Indian who nas charge of the discipline - 
of the 1000 boys at Pasumalai told me that the best behaved boys 
at Pasumalai were the boys in the Trade School. 50 seems a 
small number to work with, but the very smallness of the number 
makes possible an intimacy of contact and an effectiveness of influ- 
ence impossible with larger numbers. If one can reproduce his 
ideals in 50 boys and send them out again to reproduce those ideals 
in others, he has done that which has infinite possibilities for good. 


We had our annual inspection by the Goverament Inspector 
recently and here is his report: 
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‘‘This School is making steady progress and is developing rapidly into 
a fine institution. Considerable improvement has been made during the last 
year in the accommodation and the work now goes on in a well laid out, well 
lit set of buildings. When the machinery at present in course of erection is put 
into commission, it will considerably reduce the amount of mere coolie work 


required of the students and leave more time for the study of the finer details 
of their trades. 


"a The blacksmith section is small, but well organized and there should 
be no difficulty in placing in good posts the boys who take this course. 


‘“'The cabinet making section is doing very good work, but for its further 


pl. gaa it requires at least one good instructor of cabinet making and 
rawing. 


‘“The engine tending section is turning out boys who should be very 


useful indeed. I think Mr. Dickson is working on the right lines in super- 


imposing this training on a good grounding in blacksmithing and carpenters 
work. A boy who has had only a course in engine tending is very useful, but 
at a lossif he has a minor breakdown far from skilled assistance, whereas a 
skilled carpenter or a blacksmith with a knowledge and experience of oil 
engine tending is much more valuable in such a situation. 


‘The printing and bookbinding section is run on modern lines and pro- 
vides a good, sound training in these two allied trades It is, moreover, self- 


supporting and provides a small surplus to assist in making up the deficits in 
other sections. 


Tn general the Schdol may be said to have done good work during the 
last year and to give promise of doing even better in the future, 


‘‘On this the Director of the Department of Industries under 
which the School is working entered the following ‘‘ Order ’’: 


‘‘The Director is pleased to note that the Institution is making steady 
progress and promises well for the future. He has great pleasure in congrat- 


ulating Mr. Dickson, the manager, upon the satisfactory results that have so 
far attended his efforts.”’ 


Government has increased our annual maintenance grant (sepa- 
rate from grants for buildings and equipment) by 50%. Further- 
more, they have given a scholarship that entirely supports a graduate 
of the carpentry department who is taking a two years’ course in a 
special school for training teachers of carpentry and cabinet making. 
And just now I am in receipt of a letter promising a Government 
scholarship fully supporting another boy who has graduated in iron 
work and engine driving, in a special school that trains motor mecha- 
nics. When these two boys complete their training, they will return 
to become teachers in our School, in carpentry and motor repairing. 
All this shows confidence on the part of Government in the work we 
are doing, and gives us renewed courage to press onward. 


An interesting side light on the esteem in which the whole 
work at Pasumalai—Theological, High School, Normal School, 
Trade School and School of Agriculture is held by outsiders is the 
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request of the American Methodist Episcopal Church to be 
allowed to cooperate with us at Pasumalai by putting upa bungalow 
for a missionary, a house for an Indian assistant and a hostel for 
the accommodation of their students. We named the conditions 
on which they could cooperate, all of which they accepted, save our 


requirement that the hostel they pioposed to erect should he their 


contribution to hestel accommodation at Pasumalai, their students 
being housed as usual, in the several hostels according to the courses 
they might be pursuing at Pasumalai, for we house all the theological 
Students in one hostel, the high school students in another and so 
on. They asked that their students might be separated from the 
rest and housed in a denominational hostel. This we do not feel 
we can concede—we do not believe in segregation—-little Italys and 
Polands and Russias in our cities do not make for Americanization, 
still less can such a course be justified as between those who love 
and profess to be trying to follow a common Lord. ‘They are 
going to reconsider the matter in July for they say frankly that 
the spirit of Pasumalai and the results we achieve are what they 
believe in. They can cooperate with us for a capital expenditure 
of $20,000 whereas it will cost them at least $100,000 to eetablish 
their own plant elsewhere on a dendminational basis. 


We had an outbreak of cholera recently but only one death. 
Cholera works quickly : the first hour or two is worth any number of 
later hours of effort. We got Dr. Wilder of our Men’s Hospital in 
Madura out and he with Mrs. Dickson took the brunt of the work. 
{n cholera all the moisture in the body seems to be consumed and 
the patient cries out for water. So long as he is conscious he can 
take it by mouth, but even that does not suffice ard salt water has 
to be introduced direct into the veins. It is not an uncommon thing 
for cholera patients to take 8 to 10 pints into their veins ina few hours: 
if a patient can survive the first 24 hours with good vitality, the chances 
are in his favor. ‘The anxiety such an outbreak causes with a large 
student body and plenty of flies about to carry the infection is some- 
thing we pray fervently to be delivered from. 


On account of this outbreak, we had to transfer our annual. con- 
ference of pastors and Christian workers gathered from many parts of 
South India, to a place nine miles from here. This Conference is 
yearly growing inimportance and making Pasumalai the Northfield 
of South India, for we have the same aims as Northfield and are 
seeking to extend thro these conferences the ideals tor which we 
stand. It means much that pastors and workers drawn from among 
High Church and Low Church English Missions, Lutherans, Metho- 
dists, Baptists, Congregationalists and sundry other denominations 
meet together, eat together and sleep together for the week: prejudi- 
ces die in such an atmosphere of Christian goodwill. ; 


Statistics just gathered show that in the last ten years the 
Christians of our Mission have grown from 24,800 to 28,100 which 
is one percent more than the all-India figure. Pupils in our schools 
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hewn increased from 13,000 to 16,031 in 286 schools. Our Churches. 


have decided that they will signalize the one-hundredth year of our 
Mission in 1934 by beginning a reduction of money received from 
America by one fifteenth each year following that date — this when 


the average pay of a pastor is less than $20 and of a teacher less . 
~ than $10 per month. , 


The political situation in India has markedly changed since our 
last letter. Then, Gandhi was the dominating figure politically and 
spiritually. His political leadership has gone—his program of: 
negative non-cooperation with the British Government and civil 
disobedience in refusing to pay taxes hasled nowhere. Twice he 
has promised swaraj or self government on definite dates. The. 
dates came and passed like predictions of the end of the world 
and swaraj did not come and is just as far away as _ when. 
the promises were made because the British government 
declines to concede further political rights now to those who refuse 
to work what they have and who in important ways show a 
lack of capacity for political achievement that is disappointing. 
The latest move was made a few days ago: the Swarajists 
or Home Rule party who in the Supreme Legislative Council 
at Delhi constitute the largest party, walked out as a protest 
against the refusalof the British Government to grant another — 
installment of reforms immediately because for six years the Swara- - 
jists have steadily done all they could to obstruct and break down > 
responsible government. The present reforms were introduced 
in 1919 and after a ten year period (1929), Government has promised | 
to go further in the direction of complete self government. The. 
present agitation seeks to hasten the process. 


It must always be remembered that the politically active number > 
of Indians does not exceed ten millions out of a population of . 
325,000,000 and by far the most influential section of that ten 
millions is the 2,000,000 of English educated Indians who seek 
to establish rule by the intelligentsia whose ideals are mixed 
with caste and autocratic notions the negation of democracy. 
The great mass of Indians care nothing who governs them so long 
as they can pursue their ordinary avocations 1n peace. In the Pro- 
vincial Legislative Councils, the Swarajists are also walking out and 
retusing to have anvthing further to do with their respective legis- 
latures. As there is still a quorum without them, all the Councils 
are continuing to function and because the persistant obstruction 
practised by the Swarajists is now at an end for the time being, 
business 1s being done with an expedition not hitherto possible. 
Ireland has furnished the model for these gentlemen and now the 


question is will they go the length of the Irish and begin a cam- 
paign of terrorism? 


They tried it in Bengal last year; officials were shot down 
robberies and murders multiplied. It was almost impossible to 
get witnesses and the few who dared come to court and testify 
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against the accused were at once murderea so that finally it was 
impossible for the ordinary courts to function. Government then 
resurrected an old law of 1818 which gave them power to imprison 
without trial or the operation of the Aabeas corpus act those who from | 
secret evidence at their disposal they adjudged responsible for the 
disorders. 116 prominent men were arrested and deportecd to out- 
side places, but treated in every case as detenus with special privi- 
leges, and not as ordinary prisoners. At once the terrorism ceased 
and order was restored. ‘This is, of course, contrary to all civilized 
judicial procedure and has been bitterly attacked—some of the 
detenus have been released and Government promises to release the 
rest as soon as conditions warrant it. 


Another element of vital importance is the increasing tension 

between Hindus and Mohammedans. We noted this in our last 
letter, but it has grown steadily worse and in part accounts for the 
calmer political atmosphere in India at present, for thoughtful 
Indians see that if the British Government were to depart, anarchy 
would result—this has repeatedly been admitted of late, and the 
caution of the British Government in not granting full legislative 
powers has been justified. Our democratic institutions, the out- 
growth of Anglo-Saxon civilization and conditions cannot be import- 
io here without changes to adapt them to a very different atmos- 
phere. 


Our daughter Dorothy arrived on September 8th and has 
since been teaching in the Kodaikanal School for Missionaries’ 
Children. She is enjoying the work so much that she talks about 
Staying for five years instead of the two for which she came. It is 
a great joy to have her so near. We expect to go on furlough next 
year, either in April or August so that we shall hope to see many 
of you. With grateful thanks for all your interest and help we are, 


Very sincerely yours, 
Seances 
fomes HK. 
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DEAR 


‘PasuMALal, May 1928. 


Since we last wrote you by circular letter, 
business’ as usual” and enjoying evety minuté of: the -time. Just 
this week we had a letter from a young man‘who i$ i in an engineering 
school in Chicago and looking forward to the’ Mission’ field -as: his 


life work—he wanted to know what the opportunities were for work 


in his Jine. It was.a hard letter to answer becatise’ there are such 
multitudes of chances to do things worth-while that one hesitates to 
name one before the other. We have only 12 years more before 
we are due to retire by the Board’s age limit rule, and oh! how we 
wish we were in the place of that young man and could give our 
lives to India all over! 


We have just finished a most successful year in every way. 
First and for2most we would put 17 of our boys who gave their hearts 
to Christ and joined the Church during the year. There has been 
an earnest spirit among the boys that has been most gratifying. 
Government inspects our School annually, though an inspector may 
drop 1 in any time to see how things are getting on. 'The.Inspector says 
in his annual report: 


‘The Institution continues to develop, It net already reached 
a comparatively high standard in the carpentry section, but I 
expect it to develop still further along that line Perey the next 
two years. 


The printing department farns out work of a very high stand- 
ard indeed and the training provided in this department is thorough 
and complete. When the present heavy press is fitted up.to work 

with an electric motor from the school electric plant the last vestige 
of pure cooly work will disappear from this section. 


‘The metal working and motor driving department develops 
more slowly but it is used to a considerable extent as a preparatory 
training ground for candidates for the oil engine driving depart- 
ment and in that direction has done very. good. work indeed, 


The engine tending department has -ttirfed out:some well 
trained youths and so far as the records:show all have made. good 
in the jobs they nave obtained on leaving. r Cee 

The discipline of the school is excellent. .There is a spirit cf 
good fellowship and cheerfulness about the whole establishment 

_ which is very gratifying) On the whole Mr. Dickson is to be 
congratulated on having made a very long stride forward during 
the year just completed—a year of weit for 
the future of the School, - 


On this report of the Inspector, the: Diéector: of. the 
ment Department of Industries enters the following ' comment: 

The Director is pleased to note that the progress: made in the 

previous year has been more than’ maintained’ and congratulates 


Mr. Dickson upon the commendable success that has attended his 
efforts to increase the efficiency of the institution. | 


We took in a fine class of new boys last June and now have 63 
as against 19 when we took charge in 1922. The work that comes 
to us has steadily increased altho we charge higher rates than obtain 
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elsewhere—people say that we do better work, give it promptly and 

keep our promises—that means a lot in this land where promises 
are more honoured in breach than fulfilment. It is common practice 
in India to do poor work and then cover it up in some way, because 
the competition for a living is so keen that the average artisan 
thinks if he takes time to do a good job, he cannot make a living. 
Our boys are being taught that ‘‘ there is always room at the top”’ 
and that if they will take care and pains in all they do, they will never 
be out of work. Another emphasis is being laid on telling the 
truth—many a boy has confessed that from his earliest years he has 
been taught to lie by his parents—this is, in fact, almost universal 
and as a result a lie does not carry in the East the opporbrium that 
it does in the West. Each day at morning prayers they repeat the 
following : ‘‘ Lying is a contemptible sin: no good character can be 
built on a foundation of lies: I will try to avoid lying this day.’’ 
Coue based his treatment on a great truth—the power of suggestion. 
We are seeing encouraging results already. 


Government has been good to us again this last year—they 
have increased our annual grant to $700 and given us in addition 
$800 for building and equipment which means that we had to get 
$800 to put with this latter sum. Some of you helped us to raise 
this sum and we thank you with all our hearts. The $700 annual 
grant is free of such conditions. With the $1,600 we have made 
additions to our motor repair department, built a covered saw pit 
for the native sawyers to work in as they saw logs into boards, 
provided a large timber rack under cover for timber to season, 
built a kitchen, store room and dining room for the students of the 
school and a good latrine on sanitary lines. In equipment we pur- 
chased a wood turning lathe, a power grinder for grinding the 
cutters for our wood planers and paper cutters, a new foot power 
printing press, a ruling machine and additional English type. This 
coming year we hope to buy much needed Tamil type to enable us 
to cope with our growing printing work and tools for our iron work 
and motor repair shop. We have finished a house for the warden 
of our projected hostel on which government will give us a building 
grant this year—total cost $900—government will give half. This 
reminds us that our biggest need now is a hostel: at present our boys 
are sleeping on verandas, in the class room under the desks and in 
the aisles, in the room where their trunks are kept or anywhere else 
they can find six feet to stretch out on the floor. The Inspector on 
his recent visit commented adversely on this—in America we have 
dormitories with individual rooms usually or only a few in a room. 
Here all we want is one big room to house the whole 70 odd boys. 
This will cost about $3,5C0 probably—I shall know exactly soon, as 
the plans are now being drawn. ‘The fact is that we have grown so 
rapidly in the last five years and there have been so many places to 
put money, that we have had to leave the hostel to this late date. 
Most of the boys sleep on the verandas of the High and Normal 
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Schools, but when it rains the rain beats in and they have to find 
some other place. The Mission has just unanimously given us 
permission to seek to raise $5,000 to cover this n2ed and the pur- 
chase of additional tools, type and other equipment urgently need- 
ed. Weare sure you will do your full share in helping us to meet 
this need and send us back to our last term ot service happy in the 
opportunity to put the finishing touches on the material side of as 
fine a chance to help India as exists today. 


We have noted in past letters the rapid change that is taking 
place in India in the attitude of the people toward manual labor— | 
we have about twice as many applications as we can accommodate 
—we are limited in developing the School not merely by the capa- 
city of our buildings, but more especially by the amount of work we 
can secure and in that we are gaining steadily as people come to 
know the grade of work we are putting out. Training boys out 
here to do honest work is expensive business, for the tendency 
already noted to “scamp”’ work is ever in evidence. We have had 
to prohibit putty absolutely in the carpenter shop as it was used to 
fill up bad joints and poor work. In every case where bad work is 
done, instead of trying to ‘‘ patch”’ it we insist that the whole piece 
be torn apart and done over. This impresses the boys and the 
result is that we are getting better and better work. Then we have 
introduced piece work—each boy knows when he begins a job how 
much he is to get for it: his time is carefully kept and when the 
job is done we know whether he is working to a commercial scale 
ornot. If not we warn him and if he does not improve, we dismiss 
him, for it is no use keeping a boy who cannot make wages enough 
to support himself after he leaves us. The result of this weeding 
out process is that we keep only the worthy boys, and so it happens 
that all the boys who have Anished our course are making good and 
getting wages far above what they could have obtained had they 
not had our training. Our motto is ‘ Disce aut discede’’ which 
being freely interpreted means, ‘‘Get on or get out’’. | 


The hard conditions of life out of which most of our boys come 
to us is reflected in a good deal of sickness—chiefly fevers and © 
sores. The Rockefeller Foundation has had its hook worm squad 
working in India for several years and - ‘they have found that 
from 75 to 90% of the people are infected. We accordingly 
recently gave the boys treatment for this SP hatha i meant 
stopping the school for about three days, but they have shown 
improvement since chiefly in more vigor and in better appe- 
tites. As most of the cases are badly infected, we shall probably 
have to give them another treatment to complete the ros work. 


We noted i in our last letter that a carpentry dihiadd was taking 
a two year teacher’ s course in carpentry and cabinet making in a 


Government School. He has now finished his course and is at work 
with us so that we are able to give much better instruction in this 
department. Another graduate has been for. 21 months in agovernment 
institution studying machine shop work. He has finished that course 


and after four months with the head office of the Dodge, and Buick - 


motor cars” in. Madras doing repair work, has gone for intensive 
training.to a motor school about 800 miles north of here where 


under competent instruction he should in two years be ready to. take 


charge of our motor repair department. American cars dominate 
the market—of these the Ford, Dodge, Chevrolet, Buick and Over- 
land in the order named are the most popular. The higher priced 
cars—Packard, Cadillac and Pierce-Arrow have no sale. The Dodge 


and Chevrolet have been ousting the Ford, but Ford dealers expect | 
to recover their former position when the new model becomes 


availabie next month. 


The Methodist Episcopal Church has finally decided to come in 
with us at Pasumalai beginning with 1930—this will mean a consider- 
able addition to our. student body. They are working in a district 
about 50 miles south of us and till now with over 5,000 Christians 
have had no educational work above the 5th grade. A great slump 
in mission finances‘has compelled them to reconsider an ambitious 
scheme to spend over $100,C00 in providing theological, normal, 
high and trade school facilities of their own and come in with us at an 
expenditure of perhaps $25,000 which will strengthen our work and 
effect a large saving for them not only on capital expenditure but on 
annual maintenance. They are to build a bungalow for their 
missionary who will be stationed here, a house for an Indian teacher 
and a hostel to accommodate about 100 boys. One of their mission- 
aries is at present in america for the purpose of raising funds for 
this scheme... 


After many aati caused by government red tape, it aiaiihe 
looks as if the plans for our new high school will soon again be in 
government hands for final decision and sanction. This building 
will cost about $30,000 of which government will give one-half. It 

will be a great relief to congested class rooms in our high and 
- normal school for the whole of the present high school will be 
turned over to the normal school. The delay has not been without 
its benefits for we have been able to better the original location pro- 
posed and alter the plans not only in the direction of lowes cost 
‘but of suitability and éase of future extensions. 


| ‘About $6, 000 is in hand for a library for our combined schools 
given by our alumni—this we hope to raise to $7,500 and then 
‘with a half grant from government, we can have a fine building 
costing’ $15, 000 designed not only to hold our library but the 
museum as well. Our building program has gotten on very slowly 
due entirely to government red tape, but if one wants the half grant 
‘they give on approved poate, he ‘must be prepared to wait their 
pleasure. 
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Last December I was ‘sént to Madras by the Mission to head ‘a 
deputation to Governmént seeking a way out of an impasse that 
had afisen in our boarding schools of which we have five-with 
about 800 children in attendance. Recently-we decided: to’ raise 
these schools ffom the 5th grade to the 8th grade. They have for 
more than 30 years been coeducational up to and including: the © 5th 
grade, but as soon as we began to add classes with the inevitable 
increase in ages of the boys and girls thrown together in the class 
rooms, the government inspectors began to object and :to demand 
particularly that the older boys should be dismissed. We objected 
on the ground that there was not a scrap of evidence to show that 
any improper intimacy resulted, especially as the-two sexes met 
only in the class rooms and théir sleeping, eating and play arrange- 


' ments were entirely separate. After six days work with the heads 


of government departments concerned, we were able to score a 
complete victory for: our policy, and carte blanche to develop our 
schools in the way we please. We were informed, however, that 
none but missionaries were capable of carrying out such a schémeé, 
and that government could not possibly allow others to even 
attempt such a program. This was another gratifying evidence of © 
approval of missionary work, and this -emngenatt as : the — 


head of. is a high caste Hindu. 


The political situation in India ; is at present quiet, but “thes past 
twelve months have been very troubled—I have befure me the 
official report for the year just past and it cites 40 riots in India 
between Hindus and Mohammedans in which 197 persons were killed 
and 1,598 injured. Usually these riots resulted from the conimon 
cause—Hindus playing music in processions moving before Moham- 
medan mosques, or in Mohammedans slaughtering cows sacrificially 
and thereby provoking the Hindus to fury. The nervous tension 
is shown by the petty causes that started.serious riots —e.g., a pony 
bolting down: a crowded street in Delhi gave the impression that a 
riot had started and the Mohammedans and Hindus went at each 
other with brickbats and sticks: a little later an obscure quarrel 
between a Hindu bank messenger and a Mohammedan shop keeper 
started a most serious riot in which over 50 persons were injured. 
Thoughtful Indians both Mohammedan and Hindu see that- home 
rule in such an atmosphere will be a dangerous experiment, but the 
lamentable fact is that repeated conferences between these leaders 
seeking some satisfactory way out have resulted in nothing but 


‘pious phrases. This emphasizes what the missionary well knows, 


namely, that both Hinduism and Mohammedanism -in spite of 
estimable ethical aspirations, culled by scholarly research from 


Masses verbiage, some of it filth unfit for publication, are utterly 


without POWER to effectuate their best. 


In February the Simon Commission headed by Sir John Simon 
and composed of seven members representing every pour party 
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in England—the long prémised Commission to investigate India’s 
condition under. present governmental forms and to recommend 
some further advance in self-government—arrived in Bombay. 
Because no Indian had a place on that body, the extremists declared 
a boycott, in spite of: the fact that ‘the Indian Legislative Council 
was asked to appoint a similar Commission to work with the Simon 
Commission on equal terms. After three months given to a 
preliminary survey, the. Commission returned to England and will 
come out.again for a much longer stay late this year. Clear heads 
among Indians are beginning to see that boycott has in the past led 
them nowhere, and the indications are that when the Commission 
returns in the fall they will pursue their task with much more 
co-operation than seemed possible early this year. The reason no 
indian was appointed on the Commission is that unless the Com- 
niission had been allowed to become unweildly by the appointment 
of not less than twelve to fourteen Indians to represent somewhat 
_ the many clashing interests, and ihis in turn involving the appoint- 
ment of more Englishmen—nothing could have been accomplished 
in meeting the extremists demands. Such a large Commission 
would, as every one in India knows, most certainly have resulted in 
the impossibility of a united report and Parliament would have been 
left without guidance in the difficult problem of determining what 
form the next advance in self-government is to take. It is a 
tremendous: fact that tue British government.on several occasions 
has asked Indians to get together and formulate in a constitutional 
document their idea of self-government: several attempts have 
been made, but not one has commerded itself to even a majority, of 
Indians. India just now is quiet, but ferce riots may start any 
moment. 


.. We are all packed up and waiting fcr our steamer: we hope to 
sail from Colombo on the 20th inst. and to land at Naples about 
June 31d. From there we expect to cross Europe and sail from 
_ Queenstown, Ireland, on Aug, 19th for Boston. Some good 
friends sent us a gift which has made this trip possible. Our 
- daughter will go with us, as she has finished her term of teaching 
in the School for Missionaries’ Children at Kodaikanal. She 
-expects to.enter Simmons College in September for a course 
in institutional management and dietetics with the intention of 
returning to this school in charge of the boarding arrangements. 
We look forward eagerly to seeing you all some time this’ fall 
(D.V.). ‘Till then we send you our loving greetings and renewed 
assurance of gratitude for all you have been to us thro the years. 


Very sincerely yours, . 


James Duckson, 
Frances Dickson. 
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August 9, 1929 


ev, James i. Dickson | 
American Express Company 
Jerusalea, P Palestine 


Harry: 


thanks for vinis time to that statement. 
on the educétional system of Madura. ie are going to make 
| yvather extensive use of it in various ways. Our scheme for 
Fh that special number has. been taking shape. _ | 


Wiile it has made. necessary. some Changes in our. 
original plans, partitularly in view of the immense amount 
- of material that we have on hand, 1 am of the strong nam 
| that we can weave in all the facts that you have gi ven us 
/ ome of them will appear under pictures, some in Mis 
seabury's article which will include village anoles some 
/ dn an article being prepered by Hiss Knapp on the building 
| program of Pasumalai, Macura, and so forth. I hope also to 
get a line or two for my ow editorial that starts the thing. 


It is not an easy thing to get a proper balance, 

I am afraid that some things will be played up, so to speak, 
more than others, ana I am afraid that the perspective will © 
ve just a wee bit off, though I hepe not... ..i1t+.18 easy .te 
dwell upon the work in anc around #sodura end Pasumalal and 

say comparatively little regarding the work out in the other 
parts of the Mission. It is very easy to boost education 
far and away beyond what is being done through the churches 
as such. Then, too, in the Pasumalai group there is 
tendency, I find already, to play u> one thing more than 
another, 


Well, here's hoping that at least part of that 
special number will be 0.K!'c by most o: you there upon the 
field and that the constituency will be on the whole pleased 
and that our Educational and Promotional Secreturies will 
not think it a misdirected effort. 
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Mr. Dickson--2 


It is good to hear from you regarding your trip 
Over. You wrote in *cotland on July 29 after having, I 
fancy, a mighty gooc time. pome day I hope to go through 
England and ocotiland. I wish aigatily that I coula be 
attached to you ana your crowd when I do. I hope, too, tnat 
you will be in Inula when I arrive -- if 1 ever do. 


I am turning over your note to Mr. Case. 


There is nothing to report just now regarcing our 
re organization. You know, of course, that we intend to nave 
5 man put over us and that the Committee has invited [r. 
Goodsell of Constantinople. ié has not given any indication 
as to just what his decision will be. He has said to some 
of nis associates that ae coes not see much in it as compared 
with missionary work, but some feel that he will have to yield 
to pressure from Boston. Time alone wild ‘tell. Meanwhile, 
vray for the olc Buard that we may tuxe on & new lease of life 
in the early future. I believe that God has a great’ use for 
the Board and that we shsll be able to be of greater help to 
you then ever before. 


I au sending this to as ‘think we have 
just time to catch you there before you leave. | 


with warm regards to you both, i remein, 


Yours in the service 


Enoch F. Bell 


BFE/M 


| 


Rev. James H. Dickson - | 
Pasumalai, Madura 


Dear Harrys: 


youké friends here vefore my letter arrives. If so, and if 
you know that I am to get a chance to see said letter, then: 
you won't need to spend any time on my proposition. I am 
writing simply to make sure that I get something from you, or | 
from some one else there at Pasumalai, on the industrial work 
ofthe station. I still have that HERALD cover that I was ~ 
going to use in the special “adura number. I have one or 
two articles on the industrial work of the Board in various | 
parts of the world, and so I am sorely tempted'-to go ahead 


and say something more some number soon on your at 


| of course, I am not ‘at leager for fist & deserip- 
tion of what you are doing. This might be incidental. 
There must be some central theme, some story, some’ iilustra-" 
tion to work around, ‘perhaps just a message from “you on how~> 
happy or otherwise you are to get back on the job an¢ be fn 
the det of that telling work again. over which you presice. 


3 of ‘your at work to the economic 
arid self-supporting basis of the Indtan Church -- anything 


along that Line that could be home effect would” 


you have run out ing would lake: 
shift this article over on to some one else who can write 
from a new angle with a different -sort of enthusiasm. It 
doesn't make any particular difference to me just what you do, 
but, really, I would like to have something in hand from you 
“Or from some col tengue. of yours by the first of April. 


Seaaiiiie there are some Indian men there who got 
their start at Pasumalai and who could tell clearly and 
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Mr. Dickson--2 


succinctly just what the trade school has meant to them, not 
only in getting jobs and getting a living, but in getting 
salvation. If so, work them in. 


Vf I am a little at a loss for constructive suggestions . 
ay$elf this afternoon, but J am sure that you can evolve some- 
thang and that 1200 to 1500 words is there in your system 
waiting to get out. 

ie & As I said above, possibly you have written something 
/ alrdady since: you got back to the field. If that has really 
something good on the trade school or on industrial work in 


’» geeral, then well and good. Just drop this other thing 


from your mind. If you are agoubtful, however, you know, 
Harry, just wnat to do and how to do it. 


: Goodsell of tantinople is to be our 
Executive Vice President. He really wants to tackle the job. 
I think it looms larger to him and is much more attractive 
than his present task in Turkey. He will get to work some- 
time in April. He starts with the confidence of every one, 
and between you and me it is a great relief to have some body 
upon. whom we can roll these various burdens that have been . 
bothering us since Dr. Barton and br. Patton left. Personally 
I would not care for the job myself. There is nothing better 
than this publicity business right here so long as 1 cannot 
be in direct missionary service of some sort. ‘Nevertheless, 
when you do find a man who really rises to a tasx such as 
Fred is going to have, it. is a great contort, te say the least, 
to have him around. 


Well, now we have to put our ming on just where we 
Cun cut here at the home base. Wie have a Committee of Seven 
at work upon the task. It is much easier to retrench in the 
general work abroad than it is to cut down the educational 
and promotional work here at this end. .: There will be -no .. 
cutting of salaries abroad, I am sure of that... If there is. 
any cut at all,..it wild be. with .us Secretaries here al home. 


I believe more than ever that we have got to just 
begin all over again -- just start as if we were launching 
the foreign missionary enterprise for the first time among the 
churches of our land. We ought to be willing to look years. 
ahead and be patient as well as persevering. 1 fancy we are 
going to get down to rock bottom and then slowly but surely 
begin to build again. 


Sincerely yours, 


| "Enoch F. Bell 
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KODAIKANAL, So. INDIA, 
eee: July 15, 1923. 


FRIENDS, 


Be Tt does not seem possible that nearly a year anda half has 
| passed since we wrote to you last, and yet, in that time “a good 
deal of water. has gone under the bridge” as our family saying 
goes It is true we are living in the same place and doing the 
NA same kind of work,—but did you know that biden Clark 
ety Dudley came to help us on the 26th of last January? He has 
eae i, occupied most of my thought and time since then. About three 
8 weeks after he was born rats and squirrels began to die of plague 
on our compound. Because he was too small for inoculation 


See _. the doctor said I ought to take him away. After nearly three 
Bes ae weeks with mission friends in a plague-less spot nine miles 
oe away and one week at home again, Winston and I came to the 


hills. And here we are still to avoid some of the heat and the 
dust which the monsoon wind picks up in the Mohammedan street 
and deposits in our bungalow. 


Mr. Dudley has returned to the plains. It is not fun to 
have our family separated for two whole months but that 1s not 
as bad as the six months of one family we know. 


Wintson weighs 17 lbs 38 0z. now at 5$ months which is 
more than treble his weight when he was born, so you see he is 
thriving. Heisa rosy, smiling, sweet little bunch. I write 
about little else in my letters home, so you must excuse me if 
he occupies the greater part of this letter. Mr. Dudley will teil 
you in detail about the work. WhenTI get down to the plains 
again I hope to be able to hghten the load for him a little by 
taking back some of my responsibilities in the Training and 
Boarding Schools. 


The letters many of you have written chemi us and the 
sifts which have come for our work have strengthened our faith, 
for we have often gone ahead not knowing where the financial 

backing would come from, but believing it would come. We 
thank you. Andso we shall do in the future believing in the 
worth whijeness of our task. | 


Best wishes to you all, | 
Very sicerely, 
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DEAR FRIENDS: 


I called Mrs. Dudley’s attention to the ; that her contri- 
bution to thr8Netter was rathepeOrt and she replied that for 
five months she had Drex close touch with the work most 
of the time. I certaypkh” canno alibi for with the 
exception of the twe‘Inonths in the hills for the ‘season I 
have been veryfnuclh in the midst of the work. Bia 


Opi 


and know thatfthe major portion of our energy goes into the 
‘k among the robber caste of the Madura District—a work 


“work 
particularly attractive because 1t is new, rapidly developing and 


rewarding in many ways. I want to tell you what we hope 
will be achieved through the work of this mission station in the 
present decade and the ground of our hope. 


1. In the course of ten years 500 children will receive about 


\ 


three years of Christian Nurture in our boarding school. We 
now have seventy girls and ninety boys right here in buildings 
within a few rods of us. For eight or nine months a year they 
eat, sleep, play and study here with us. The chief reason for 
their being here rather than in a village school is that they can 
be much more firmly established in the three R’s and in every 
thing that goes to make up Christian character. Nearly half 
of these children came originally from the robber caste. Thirty 
of these are little girls who but for our school would probably 
never become literate. Here they get a vision of a broader life, 
in a few months have progressed marvelously in sewing, and in 
every way profit immensely by their change of environment. 
Some of the boys are learning to weave or do: carpentry work 
as well as to read and write. Of these children nearly one-third 
cost us nothing and the rest about ten dollars each a year. 


2. In the course of ten years we will turn out 250 trained 
teachers. Because of the great need of good teachers in village 
schools we have established here a training school with fifty-five 
students who train for two years. The school has the advan- 

tage of being linked with our big school in Pasumalai, and at 
the same time the students practice in our comparatively simple 
boarding school and thus are prepared to carry on out in a village 
when they leave here. Last March we received notice that half 
grant would be given by government for a nine hundred dollar 
building for hostel, dining room, box room and kitchen for this 
training school. The official year was closing, but with consider- 
able effort we practically completed the building in thirty days. 
It was an experience in “hurrying the East” that I do not intend 
to repeat. Because of the considerable Government Grant we 
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receive it costs us only about $15 to train a teacher for two years. 
The majority of them are Christians and we regard it as the 
very best investment of time and money to fill the schools of 
our district with trained Christian men and women. | 


3. Weare maintaining fifty village schools for the robber 
caste, largely at the expense of Government. They had a crude 
beginning often with a raw village boy barely literate as teacher, 
and a cow stable for a building. The ideal is ‘‘ the school beauti-_ 
ful” and the ‘‘community center.” How far we shall travel on 
the road to that ideal in ten years remains to be seen, but it is 
certain that these schools willin ten years make a marvelous 
transformation in village after village where today not a woman 
and scarcely a@ man can read. 


4. In this decade we expect LOOO converts. 


In the area where we work, perhaps a quarter the size of 
New Haven County, Conn., we have over 2000 Christians. In. 
the first half of this year seventy men, women and children © 
joined our Christian community from Hindusim. We look to 
see this steady influx maintained. They come from nearly 
every rank in life save the Brahmans. I have seen men from 
several castes stand side beside and receive baptism. I have 
seen the proud Kallar enter the Church of the once despised out 
caste and pledge himself to become a fellow Christian. And 
while the new come in to join with the old we try to thoroughly 
establish all in the fundamentals of Christian living and in the 


practice of worship. 


5.. In this. decade we hope to see the giving of our Christians © 
to the support of the Church trebled. The other day I attended 
a harvest festival in the center of the Robber caste country. It 
was held under a large shelter of cocoanut leaves in front of our 
new church which was built last April. It had been arrang- 
ed by our new pastor who was ordained last April. . And 
there seemed to be a new spirit abroad. ‘There were exercises 
by our school children, most of them Hindu boys of the Robber 
caste. In one of these the angel seized the uplifted arm of 


Abraham which was about to smite little Isaac as he sat in all 


his innocence on a bunch of fagots with the fire all ready to 
kindle the sacrifice smouldering in the earthen vessel at his 
side. There were addresses and then the roll was called. I 
caught a new tone of “‘ preparedness” in the response of the 
first man, a convert from the Robber caste of some five years 
standing, as he made a respectable pledge. One of our training 
school students gave the bulk of his income for a month. A boy 
baptized three months ago gave the salary of twelve days. One 


H 


Catechist gave the income of the family for twenty days. A 
raw Hinau blacksmith who had been helped by our medical 
evangelist was present with a cocoanut scraper and vegetable 
cutter wich he had made and which he presented with appre- 
ciation of the kindness he had received. And when the pledges 
were over the articles given were auctioned, and the two calves, 
four sheep, chicken and other things that had been given were 
promptly bid in well above their value. It almost hurt me 
to hear some of our teachers and workers giving so much of 
their slender income, but | saw reason to hope that men who 
loved the work and the Church to this extent would teach others 


before. 


~ On Monday morning when the training school student above 
mentioned came back to school I asked him the final result of 
the giving. He said with a radiant face. ‘ Last year it was 


110 rupees. This year it was 210 rupees. Next year it 1s going © 
to be 300.” . We are trying very hard. In nine months he goes_ 


back to work for his people. 


6. Hach year we hope to build two substantial churches or 
school houses. We have built two this year and are starting a 
third. Last week I went to a robber caste village and sat in the 
midst of a group of Kallars who pledged half the cost of a school 
building for their village which will serve as our church in the 
village where many Hindus are turning in our direction. In the 
cool of the evening we went to the site and after brief exercises 
I took the tool with which every one here digs and started the 
excavation myself as a symbo! of the share our mission has in 
the work Then followed the others who likewise have a share— 
the old catechist whose work of a dozen years won the good 
will of the village, the young Pastor who has charge of the work, 
a member of the congregation, a member of the panchayat of 
the village, a school boy, each took his turn at digging. And 
so all up and down the country we Jook to see men share 
with us in bringing into being permanent Church buildings solid 
enough to be worthy symbols. In honor of the 100th anniver- 
sary of the establishment of our Mission the Indians are raising 
a Church building fund which will stimulate this building. The 
Indians in many a village will give half the cost of a $300 
church if we can find the remaining half in some way. 


I have told you of our hope and how it is being accomplished 
day by day. ‘Time will show the wisdom of some modifications 
in our plans no doubt, but nothing short of a calamity such as 
the failure of the home Church to stand behind this enterprise, 
or the failure of our workers to measure up to their task, can 
prevent something like what I have outlined becoming a reality. 


to do likewise. ‘The income was nearly double that of the year » 


° 


By way of showing you the varied life we live I will outline 
a few days to you. Thursday I was in Madura all day ata 
committee meeting. Friday I travelled all day cross-country in 
a bullock cart and on my cycle, visiting seven village schools. 
The travellers bungalow I expected to stay in at night was occu- 
pied, so I slept on a camp cot out under a tree, and my food was 
cooked in the shed built for horses. Saturday morning I] attend- 
ed the meeting for 30 of our teachers, and in the afternoon the > 
harvest festival. At five-thirty I started to ride my wheel 25 
miles to Madura with a terrific wind at my back. I was making 
about twelve miles an hour until the front tire went bad. I left 
my wheel with a robber caste boy who brought it to our bun- 
cvalow and I walked on until overtaken by a big motor bus which 
brought me within a mile of my destination. I finished off in a 
two wheeled cart drawn by a horse that balked three times cov- 
ering a mile. The driver seemed to understand the beast’s psy- 


chology, for he whistled softly to it for alittle while, and -sooth- 


ed in spirit if went on. I made the 25 miles in three hours after 
all, and decided walking was surest, motoring was easiest, cycle 


and motor about equal for speed and the cart took the banner 
for discomfort. | 


Sunday morning I arose with the dawn and went out to 
assist in two different church services. Then I. sat down and 
had a good talk with one of our ladies, Miss Wilcox, who is just 
back from America. She is the first person I have seen in three 
and a half years who has seen my family in Guilford. At noon 
I returned to Tirumangalam by train and again got in touch 


with our 200 students here. 


Most of us who work out here have to keep a weather eye 
on the finances. Our educational work among the Robber caste 


has received very large financial aid from Government. The 


Mission and Board believing in the value of the work have done 
what they could. But not content with letting it rest here we 
conceived the idea of sending home to my brother, Kdmund 
Dudley, in Guilford, Conn., and to our Church in Waterbury, a 


considerable quantity of Indian articles which they are going to 


sell and send the profits to us. In Kodaikanal, our hill station, 
we spent considerable time in selecting and packing these arti- 
cles. Rugs, lace, brass, wood carving, jewelry, etc., were all 
started on their way. What my brother will think when the 
boxes pour in on him with a generous duty to pay, fda not know. 
But unless my calculations are all off the result will nearly pay | 
for our new hostel for 5U men, including kitchen, dining hall and 
box room. And if our friends will just combine philanthropy 
and self-gratification by patronizing our effort, it will go a long 
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way toward making possible the realization of the hope of which 
I have written you in this ietter. 


The Yale Alumni W eekly, The Shore Line Times, the un- 
failing weekly letters from our homes, and the occasional letters 
from many friends keep us pretty well informed of what is go- 
ing on in scenes every detail of which we know from years of 
contact. It is little that a stray letter can tell you of our life 
in a strange land and among a strange people. But it is one of 


the best means we have of bridging over seven years away from 


you. We are coming home in four years, and in the meantime 
we are always glad to hear from you. 


Sincerely yours, 


Rayment Ladley. 
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DiInDIGUL, SoutH INDIA. 
Nov. 16th, 1922. 


Dear Contributors to my Ford Car, 
and to other interested Friends, 


Just a year ago today I bought an order for a Ford car of. 
Dodge and Seymour, N.Y. the car to be delivered in Madras, 
India, and paid $ 960 for it. That seems a large sum compared 
with the price of Ford cars in America, but when boxing, freight, 
duty and other expenses are considered, the price was not un- 
reasonable. I had $125 left over for extra supplies after I 
reached India. On arriving at Madras on the last day of the 
year I presented my order for the car to Oakes and Co., who had 
received a duplicate copy of the order, and some days after, a car 
2 was shipped as a parcel to Dindigul. I was informed at Madras 
: that by purchasing the order in New York I had saved Rs 200, 
which then was equivalent to about $60. I had also been saved 
any amount of care and extra expense, and possible loss by theft, 
6 by buying the order instead of shipping a car from New York ; 
and besides I had a car in perfect running order turned over to 
4 me. It has been run now J029 miles over all kinds of roads, in 
rain and mud and sun, and yet there has been only one puncture. 


Before proceeding to tell how the Ford is being used, I want 
to express my gratitude to all friends who-contributed to its cost. 
4 And I am grateful to God who inclined you to give for this good 
object. 1 feel especially grateful to Miss Jennie EK. Phelan, m.p., 
a of Sheldon, Lowa, who gave the first ten dollars and who, by so 
‘; doing, originated the hope that a Ford for our work in Dindigul 
5 might become a reality. But I shall never forget the friends in 
Ripon and Beloit, Wis. ; Ravenswood, Chicago; Philadelphia and 
Coatesville, Pa,; East Orange, N.J.; Darien, Green’s Farms and 
| Southport, Conn.; Nashua and Merrimac, N.H; and Mrs. Mur- 
doch in Boston; and others, some of whom denied themselves to 
give to this object. It may not be out of place to say that I put 
; in one tenth of the amount. If all the contributors could know 


how very useful the car is, I am sure that all would say that their 
money was well spent. 
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After the car came, a young convert from Hinduism, the 
driver for the European Subdivisional officer here, gave me six 
lessons, after which the Asst. Supt. of Police went out with me 
for a test drive, in which I acquitted myself well and immedi- 
ately procured a driver’s license. At the beginning, I had some 
pretty close shaves but no injury has been done to the car. It 
is difficult to drive in India because one never knows what 
people and bullocks will do. 


One of my close shaves happened in this way. A cart was 
going along on the wrong side of the road and I was near the 
middle of the road. When almost opposite the cart, the bullocks 
suddenly turned at right angles to the road and, lo, two long 
poles stretched out across my course. I expected a broken 
windshield and top, but I escaped with a mark rubbed on the 
varnish of the side. 


Some boy will want to ask, ‘‘ How many people have you 
knocked down?” One. I was going along slowly and a young 
woman at the side thought that the other side of the road was 
preferable, and when the front of the car was opposite to her 
she darted across, just as people and chickens think they must 
do in this country. She nearly escaped but the fender gave her 
a push and over she went. She arose with a very grieved look, 
but she was uninjured. I drive carefully and seldom do a risky 
thing, for I look upon the car as God’s gift to me and I must be» 
careful in using it. 


My use of the car this afternoon will give you an idea how 
I use it for evangelistic work. The town schools close at five 
o’clock. A few minutes after that, two teachers and the pastor 
were ready to start. Just then I had to attend to an urgent 
financial matter. After that was settled they came tmto the 
office and two prayers were offered for God’s blessing upon our 
preaching. We then committed ourselves to Lizzie Ford and in 
twelve minutes were four miles away as the road was good and 
slightly down grade on the average. I wish you all could have 
gone too and have seen the wonderful blue of the hills and 
mountains forming a huge circle around us. The road 
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ran right ‘through the village where we stopped, and in 
a large open place our little party stocd and sang a 
song. People gathered rapidly. A teacher stepped forth 
and preached about the rich man and Lazarus with a 
suitable moral. Then another song and a young man gave a 
thoughtful address on life and death, heaven and hell. Another 
song and the pastor gave a fine gospel address. Then darkness 
was coming fast, but I wanted to give my t:stimony so I showed 
the people the difference in the nature of their gods and that of 
the true God. They fear their gods who they think are always 
ready to harm them, but we believe in the love of God towards 
us. I spoke for ten minutes, then the pastor talked in a friendly 
way with the men. In the audience, when most were present 
there were 32 men, 7 women, 389 children of school age and 21 
younger children. It was a very good meeting and there was no 
interruption, but earnest listening. One man asked, ‘‘ How do 
- you know that there is any heaven or hell?” One replied show- 
ing the difference between man and the beasts and said that God 
has revealed in His Word that man has an undying soul and 
wishes all men to be saved and to dwell with Him in His eternal 
kingdom. 


In one village some time ago there were over 60 children of 
school age in the audience and a special address was made to 
them. Sometimes the number of women far exceeds that of 


the men, depending upon the season, as there are times when 
the men are busy in the fields. 


There was a Hindu festival six miles from here not long 
ago and several of us felt that we should go there and distribute 
tracts, sell portions, and preach if possible. So we took the 
Ford and went for the afternoon. <A country fair at home is 
somewhat similar to a Hindu festival here, but all the oriental 
characteristics of a festival make it different from anything you 
have seen and no amount of description could make you see the 
varied scene. On the two days of the festival there was an idol 
car drawing, though this is not necessarily a feature of every 
festival. There were two long lines of temporary bazaars where 
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one could buy almost anything commonly used by the people, 


and between these two lines, thousands of people were constantly 
moving. Across a stream were some merry-go-rounds, a favorite 
amusement in India, and the great idol car, resplendent in the 
sunshine with its ornate decorations of yellow and gold colored 
paper. The temple was quite insignificant. There is another 
temple in the village, quite large and imposing, and many people 
throng its courts at the time of the festival in the other temple, 
but it itself has no local fame and no festival. We moved about 
in the crowd for about three hours, in the dust and _ heat, 
till we were very weary, trying to sell gospel portions. Few cared 
to buy, but sometimes an eager soul would come and buy two with- 
out solicitation. Sometimes some boys persuaded their fathers 
to spend the one cent necessary for a beautifully printed gospel. 
It was quite easy to dispose of tracts which are free. I asked 
a boy why he had come to the festival. He replied, “ To see 
the show”, and that is the thing that draws the crowd. The 
worship is an incidental matter, and quite individual, and a 
really serious matter to very few. 


The next afternoon another party went down, my wife being — 


one. I worked the car into the dense crowd as far as I could 
and left it at the side of the road and my wife in it with a supply 
of books, while the rest of us wandered among the moving masses 


of people, breathing dust all the time and trying to sell our > 


books, and speaking some personal words now and then. My 
wife, sitting in the car for the three hours, sold more books 
than the rest of us together. While she was there, the rest of us 
being away, a man climbed into the front seat and began fussing 
with wheel and levers, though he could not have started the car 
as I had the key. She ordered him to get out, but he would not 
till he felt the proddings of her umbrella. Noone in the crowd 
offered to assist her which shows the spirit of the Hindu people. 
After she had been gazed at by the changing crowd for three 
hours, and the rest of us were weary with heat, dust and walking, 
we made our way back to Dindigul along a road full of people 
and carts. The electric headlight helped to clear the way 
for us. lf God Himself had not said that His Word shall not 
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- yeturn to Him void, we might have been discouraged over our 


two days’ work, as it seemed very small, for we sold only about 
six dozen gospel portions and distributed 1500 tracts. The 
worker in India learns after a while not to give place to dis- 
couragement, as God can be trusted to do His part. 


Nov. 23rd. This evening, four of us including my wife, had 
a late start; but we wanted to go to a certain village five and a 


half miles on the road and one mile through the fields, and we 


went. In due time we arrived after driving over growing crops 
of horse gram, peanuts and other things when we left the sandy 
cart track. This is a Kallar village. A Kallar (pronounced, 
color) is a robber by caste and he is diligent in living up to his 
inheritance. The government is trying to break up the bad 
habits of this strong people and has tried various expedients. 
The present plan is to place a village under the control of a 
committee of five men from among themselves, and to start 
a school in the village, under police supervision and missionary 
management. If the villagers are not worthy of the trust that 
government has shown, the committee is disbanded and all the 
men of the village have to spend their nights at the nearest 
police station. This village has its committee and a very good 
school taught by one of our Christian young men and his wife, 
who are doing excellent work. There are 64 names on the roll, 
two-thirds of whom are Kallar children, and among them are a 


number of girls. 


‘ ‘Two addresses were made to a company of 25 adults and 60 
children and all were quiet and attentive. After this the head- 
man of the village came to me and in a loud voice said, “I am 
half'a Christian now. I will be a Christian and I will influence 
others to be Christians. We all will become Christians. If we 
become true Christians will the government remove the restric- 


tions? Come often, come once in two weeks. We will be 
ready for baptism in a month.” 


That is rather highly colored, no doubt ; but as he is a man 
of much influence in the village, if he becomes a Christian, it is 
quite probable that many of the families will become followers 
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of Christ. Such an open door must be entered and we shés 


| have to go there frequently even though the water does boil :: 


‘in Lizzie Ford when we go through the sand. 


‘When the Kallars begin to become Christians, we may look fe. 


the accession to Christ of many from among them. Hither 
very few have become Christians; but they are changing the 
minds in these days because of the restrictions of governme! 
and because of the Christian work that is being done among then 


These illustrations will give you an idea of the way we ai 


using the Ford for evangelistic work. If it were not for tl » 


Ford we could not do it. We cannot make a very marke 
impression on the great throng, the half million people in th 
field ; but there are many thousands whom we will seek and t1 
and make Christ known tothem. You all can see the value « 
prayer for this work, and I hope that many of you will regular! 
and definitely pray that God will use this work to the bringin 


of many to Christ. Prayer will probably do more than preact - 


ing to make the work a success. 


I again thank all the contributors for their gifts. Fror 
time to time other reports will be sent by means of printe 
letters. With hearty greetings and best wishes to you all, I am, 


Yours faithfully, 


Yo DP 


~ 
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August 24, 1928 


Rev. We. Blwood 
COE, 19th St. 

Flatbush, Brooklyn, > 
New York | 


My dear Mr, Llwood; 


I have just recieved & reminder from the 
Treasury Department that the closing of the 
Board's fiscal year, August Sl, calls for fresh 
consideration and renewal of the allowances to 
retired missionaries, which, according to the 
rules are being made from year to year, 


Accompanying the ireasury notice is a list 
of the retired missionaries associated with the 
fields with which I have specially to correspond, 
and with the suggestion that I might be disposed 
to communicate with thess friends as to their situa 
tion and condition and as to the med of renewal 
of the allowence, possibly an increase of it, or 


possibly a diminution of it in view or changed 
circumstances, 


As you will realize, the allowance mede to 
you and lirs. Elwood was at the rate of g1500 a 
year, the maximum sum set by the rule for man and 
wife on retired allowance, You lowally and with- 
out demur accepted this sum and set about conforme 


ing to it. This next year you will be moving about 


somewhat with your trip to hawaii and you may not 
be able to forecast exactly what your situation or. 
needs will be. I assume, however, the service 
which you will remier in Hawaii will be met as an 
extra or special charge. I do not know that I heave 
been told whether the expense was to be borne by the 
Hawaiian Association entirely, or partly by the 
Board as a promoting agency. In any event I assume 
that will be specially taken care of. Shall we 
understand then, that in general, your need regard- 
ing allowance does not differ from what it was when 
the allowance began to be made you and that the re- 
quirement therefore is for its continuation at the 
seme rate during this next year? 


364 


WPEe=2, 


I have thought of you more than once during the | 
summer regerding how things were going with you 
and how things are working out for your visit to 
Hawaii. | 


Again I want to rejoice with you over 
ea good pieee of work under fortunate and happy — 
circumstances, May I hope to hear from you ree 
garding matters which I have had to report? 


Very cordielly yours, 


Williem E, Strong, 
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FAREWELL ADDRESS. 


Fhe Rev, Willis F. Elwood & Mrs. Agnes M, Elwood. 


Rev. and Dear Sir and dear Madam, 

It is with feelings of deep regret, that we, the Christians & fellow 
workers of the North Local Council: M. C. C; of the American Madura Mission 
approach you to bid you good-bye on the eve of your sudden departure to America. 

~The present condition of the health of our dear madam has necessitated this un- 
expected farewell; but we believe that God in His wisdom has deemed it best to 
relieve you both from your strenuous efforts, responsibilities and cares, and enable 


you to enjoy a well-earned rest which you both need after along and faithful © 
service of 35 years in this country. 


— 


A 


The thought that we may not see your faces again in this world 
makes us feel the separation very keenly. It 1s our sincere belief that nothing 
serious will happen to dear madam and we pray that God will bring her safely 
through the operation and bless her with a long life of peace and happiness. 


We cannot but recollect at this parting moment the various bene- 
fits we have enjoyed under your leadership and guidance as the chairman of our 
Local Council. Besides trying your best to adjust yourselves to the new condi- 
tions and changes in the method of the mission work, you have done much to help 
us and to strengthen the Christian work in the four pastorates of the Council. 


We gratefully remember the cccasions when you procured special funds 

at times of great financial stress in carrying out the evangelistic and educational 

work of the pastorates. You received such aids not so much by your personal 

efforts but by your prayers. Your prayerful life has always been a lesson to every 
one of us. 

The boarding school which you haye always considered as a very 
prominent part of your work has received much of your attention. The number 
of children in the N. L. C. Boarding School has risen in your time from about 
fifty to two hundred, and you have never become tired of constantly writing to 
friends in America and securing funds for the support of hundreds of orphans and 
poor children. The social manner in which you, sir, have been associating your- 
self with the boys of the school, by playing, taiking and praying with them, giving 
them religious instruction and leading them to faith in Jesus Christ and taking them 
out with you for evangelistic work and making them bear witness for their Lord, 
is worthy of imitation and valuable to all those who are in charge of schools and 
children. As a resu:t of this, quite a number of Hindu boys, chiefly of the: crimi- 
nal tribes, have been baptized during recent years. It will not be out of place to 
call you “CHILDREN’S MISSIONARY”’. Space does not allow us to enumerate the 


various ways in which you have tried to improve the moral, mentel, spiritual, and 
physical condition of our children, 


The new school building for Hindu girls in Dindigul, just dedicated 
in memory of the late Mrs. Sophia Chester and other buildings you have erected, 
both at Palani and Dindigul, will ever stand as monuments to remind us of your 
care and love for us. We hope thai the other buildings, such as the day school 
at Palani, the central school at Dindigul, the recitation hall & the dormitory for 
the boarding school, the new church at Pugaileypatti etc., which you have just 
begun will receive your kind care & patronage, eventhough you are away from us. 


Although this sudden separation is heart-rending both to you and 
to us, we submit ourselves to the gracious will & guidance of our Heavenly Father 
and we believe that He has plans for your life & activities in your dear home-land. 


In conclusion, we request you to kindly accept this souvenir as a 
token of our love & appreciation of the invaluable services you and madam have 
rendered amongst us, and we pray for your safe voyage, happy & long life in 
your homeland. 

We remain, © 
Rev. & dear sir, & dear madam, 
Your most affectionate, 
Christian friends and fellow-workers, 
Dindigul, of 
14—12—26. the North Local Council. 
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Rev. Mes. W. 9. Slwood, 
DINDIGUL. 


Rev. & dear father and dear mother, 


¥HIS i is indeed a day of great soérw to us 
the pupils and the staff of the Dindigul boarding school. The news of your departure from 
our midst came to us as a shock. It shakes us all the more to learn that you have to leave 
us so suddenly. Parting is always painful. But the pain which has already filled our 
hearts cannot be momentary. For we can hardly remember you without a tear of love 
and gratitude for al! what you have done towards our moral, spiritual intellectual and last 
but not least our physical welfare and advancement. 


PANY, 


| YOUR sacrifice was great and your generosity had no bounds in case 
of all the children in the boarding school whom you considered more or lessas your own 
children. Your hearts went out to every one of us. Wecan boldly say that there is no 
one in this school who does not owe you a debt of gratitude. You were a dynamic and an 
organising force in relegious activities. Again we could say that by your noble and admir- 
able sacrifice in the cause of boys and girls entrusted to your care, you endeared yourselves 
to all of us. ‘Words are but too feeble to express fully our feelings. W e the orphans of this 
schoo! take courage with the belief that we will never be forgotten by you and we assure 
you that it will be a pleasant memory to us to think that we have our father and mother 
in America: 


THE special efforts you have made and the trouble you have taken to 
secure funds for the support of hundreds of orphan children and for providing us with 
necessary comforts such as good buildings, dormetories, recitation hall etc and the parti- 
cular care taken by mother for our decent clothings are things that cannot go out 
of our memory: Although some of the buildings you have just begun to erect have not 
seen completion, we are sure that you will see that they are completed in course of time. 


IN conclusion, dear father and dear mother, we bid you farewell with 
heavy hearts and swollen cheeks. May the Lord grant you a safe voyage home to your 
Homeland jand bless you with sound health, happiness and long life. We request you to 
onvey to our beloved friends and benefactors in America, and others interested in our 
welfare, our heart felt and sincere greetings and love, 


We beg to remain, 


Rev. & dear father and dear mother, 
Your most obedient 
pupils and staff 
of the 
Dindigul A, M. C. C. Boarding School, 
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Tur AMERICAN COLLEGE 
MADURA S, INDIA 


22nd November, 192¢. 


To the College Council, 
The American College, 
Madura, India. 


DAER SIRS :— 


It is fitting, I believe, that I should at this time make a formal 
report of the activities growing out of the charge which you gave 
to me on the 17th March 1923 just prior to my departure for 
America on leave. That charge was incorporated in the following 


resolutions :— 


“That we commend the new undertaking (Expan- 
sionProgram) to the Trustees of the Endowment Fund 
of The American College, New York City, and urge 
them to assume the responsibility for raising these 
special funds.” 


“That we hereby authorize Mr. L. Curtis Guise to — 
represent The American College and to solicit funds 
while in America for our program of development.”’ 


Needless to say I entered upon that charge with many misgiv- 
ings, due, in part, to a lack of personal qualifications, and, in part, 
to an insufficient grasp of the facts bearing upon the position of The 


American College in the educational program, and more especially 


the Christian educational program, in South India. However, 
growing out of a re-appraisal and a re-alignment of the significant 
events of the past decade of our history, there began to appear 
certain salient points which, when brought into clearer light, reveal- 
ed a development which may be regarded as phenomenal. Based 


upon these solid achievements as well as upon manifest tendencies 


in the field of education in South India a fairly comprehensive pro- 
gram of advance began to assume form. The features of this 
program will be dealt with subsequently. 


I 


It is always to be regretted that a goal measured in monetary 
terms obtrudes itself in an unhappy manner. I tried, however, to 
set over against that goal the higher one, namely, that of develop- 
ing the spiritual capacities of our students and of directing their 
lives into avenues of usefulness. Indeed, I often quoted the pur- 
pose for which our College exists as set forth in the preamble of 
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our constitution,—‘‘to educate and train leaders for the Indian 
Christian community, and to provide sound education under Chris- 
tian influences and in accord with the spirit of Christian service for 
young men of all creeds who may wish to join, and promote the 
physical, intellectual, and spititual development of the people of 
India,’’ etc. 


Nevertheless, we recognize money as a factor in the accomplish- 

ment of many very worthy purposes, and, hence, I tried to show 
the necessity for the $100,000.00 gift in order that we realize our 
greatest usefulness. The conviction that we were building in The 
American College on well laid foundations gave me courage to 
write in our promotion literature thus:—‘‘ Its record proves its 
right to expect that the present pressing needs will be met’’. 
' [regard the work which I undertook as merely preliminary. 
Mr. Nolting, ‘doubtless, is now carrying on with enthusiasm. 
and with a large measure of success.. However, I believe that 
much remains to be done both by way of clarifying our objective 
and by marking out the stages by which we purpose to travel. | 


I think that our American constituency were much interested 
when they learned of the relatively small capital outlay, namely, 
$175,000.00—when compared with our student body, and that the 
total capital investment from America is less than $200.00 per stu- 
dent. Equal interest was shown in the generous gifts from Indian 
gentlemen, from friends, and from old boys of our College to the 
Zumbro Memorial Hostel Fund. After having learned the approxi- 
mate cost of two or three dormitories recently constructed in 
America I took occasion very often to say that one dollar would 
provide eightfold the accommodation in India that it would in 
America, cr that a gift of $1,000.00 or $1,200.00 would provide for 
eight students in India whereas it would provide for only one in 
America. 

[I 

I ought, perhaps, to insert here something like a journal of 
my moments in America with regard to our Expansion Program. 
Near the end of September I was invited to be present at one of 
the regular meetings of the Prudential Committee of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. In the time at my 
disposal I presented as best I could the solid accomplishments of 
our College in recent years as well as outlining our next 
step in development and stressed the need of gifts for a building. 
program. The members of the Committee manifested a great deal 
of interest in our work and gave their hearty approval to our pro- 
eram. They were also good enough to accord to me the usual 
authorization to seek funds among their constituency. 


With this. approval in hand steps were taken to call a meeting 
of the Trustees of the Endowment, Fund. This meeting was con-. 
vened near the end of October. Dr, Strong, as well as. Drs. Barton 
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end Eddy who are members of the Board of Trustees, and | 
jcurneyed to New York City in order to be in attendance. ‘With 
one or two exceptions all the members of the Board resident in the 
region of New York City were present. A very fine response was 
given to the story of our recent growth and development. They, 
too, gave ‘their approval to our program, not in any conventional 
manner without much appreciation of the need or the occasion for 
the effort, but with a genuine desire to help The American College 
into richer usefulness. Drs. Eddy, Scudder, and Wilson, were 
chosen as a committee to direct the effort in seeking funds, and, in 
order that I should have some official status, I was chosen as Exe-- 
cutive Secretary of the Expansion Program. 


For the three succeeding months while I was studying in 
Harvard University little field work was done, but time was given 
to the preparation of some promotion literature and a survey of the 
field was made. From the middle of January onward I gave my 
entire time to advancing the interests of the College. Near the end 
ot March the Board of Trustees extended invitations to about sixty 
men for a luncheon at the Chemists’ Club, 52 East 41st Street, 
New York City. About twenty accepted the invitation and were 
present -with members of the Board. Dr. Eddy, Mr. Warner, 
Dr. Wilson, and I each spoke briefly. A very fine spirit prevailed 
and I am sure that as aresult of that luncheon some very warm 
friends were won to our College. The invitation was explicit in its 
statement that there would be no appeal for funds at the luncheon 
hour but two days later when the matter of memorializing Dr. Van 
Allen in a gift from the Glen Ridge Congregational Church was 
presented the two members of that congregation who were present 
at the luncheon were the first to make their contributions which 
were very generous. Following the luncheon the Board of Trustees 
held a short business meeting and took care of certain routine 
matters. This concludes the paragraphs recounting the official 
participation of the American Board and the Board of Trustees in 
our program up to the time of my leaving America in September, 
-and with this I close my journal. 


III 


Advering now to the program which seemed to take form in 
my mind as | stood by the side of the devoted men and women ‘of — 
America who through the years-hayve poured out their gifts with no 
small measure of sacrifice for the enlightenment and elevation of a 
people ten thousand miles away whom they can never hope to see 
but whom they: have believed would, in the providence of God, be- 
come His faithful children, | began to view our schools and their 
program in a-new perspective. -These men and women seemed to 
say to me that while the framework of The American College 
appeared to be thoroughly substantial and its accomplishments 
wholly commendable, yet, in their judgment, there seemed to be 
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room for a filling in and a rounding out of that structure, and for a 
deepening and a heightening of the impress ‘which it might make 
upon the young men who spend their formative years within its 
halls. I regard.the devotion of Dr. Washburn and Mr. Zumbro as 
they struggled in adversity to bring our College to its present high 
plain as the very essence of our corporate life. Likewise the faith- 
ful performance of duty day in and day out which characterized Mr. 
Sesha Sastrial. ‘These I constantly emphasised. 


The fact that The American College is an integral part of the 
educational system of the Madras Presidency and, hence, standard- 
ized seemed worth while material for our program. The grants-in- 
aid received during the past twelve years period totaling $93,705.00 
as a tangible evidence of Government’s share is the partnership was 
a fact readily understood and appreciated. I think, perhaps, that 
the phenomenal growth of our student body from 32 j in 1909 to 464 
in 1923 thus placing us in the front rank of all the American Board 
colleges so far as students of coliegiate standing is concerned prov- 
ed the most telling argument in setting forth our needs. 


I was disposed to emphasize above everything else the resolu- 
tions of the Missionary Educational Council of South India out- 
lining a policy tending to do away with: the duplication of effort 
and suggesting to the four first grade colleges for men the depart- 
ments of study which might best be emphasized in each particular 
institution. 


IV 


Having suggested the high points which furnished the material. 
for presentation I shall turn now to the campaign itself. At the 
outset I want to assure you that the Secretaries of the American 
Board are deeply interested in everything that pertains to The Amer- 
ican College and are one with us in our desire to enlarge its useful- 
ness. They pressed the interests of Madura in every quarter pos- 
sible consistent with the broad program of the American Board. 
I found them ready with counsel and desirous of helping in every 
way. The same can be said of the Trustees of the Endowment 
Fund. While it is true that the carporate organization of that body 
creates in itself limitations yet among the individual members there. 
is an honest deire to do everything possible for our College. I feel 
sure that if responsibility is placed upon these men they will 
measure up toit. Indeed, we should regard the efforts which they 
put forth during this past year as indicative of their interest and of 
their desire to be helpful. 


Inasmuch as our askings had not been written into the budget 
of the American Board and thus did not have the approval of the 
Commission on Missions it was not possible for us to make an 
appeal directly through the churches except upon the request of a 
particular congregation. 
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In the latter part of January Dr. Eddy andd were invited to 
speak in the United Congregational Church at Norwich, Conn. Mrs. 
Zumbro and her family are members of this congregation and by 
virtue of this fact there is a natural interest in our College. The 
activities growing out of that visit did much, I believe, in nurturing 
this growing interest. Their gifts to date amount to several hun- 
dred dollars. We have every reason to be grateful for the kindly 
disposition which the members of this congregation and their pas- 
tor Rev. Alexander H. Abbott have shown. 


In the latter part of March a similar visit was made to Dr. 
Wilson’s church in Glen Ridge, N. J. Being a member of the Board 
of Trustees and thus thoroughly conversant with our program Dr. 
Wilson had done much preliminary work. The thought of the mem- 

ers of the Glen Ridge Congregational Church had through the 
years been turned toward Madura and to their missionary. Dr. 
Van Allen held a very, very warm place in the hearts of these peo-- 
ple. Naturally, we were exceedingly glad when we entered the 
church to find cards distributed through the pews asking for sub- 
scriptions to The American College for the erection of a building 
in memory of Dr. Frank Van Allen. A very fine spirit characterized 
that Sunday morning service but the fullest measure of rejoicing 
came a few days later when Dr. Wilson wrote, ‘‘ My Deacons, at their 
meeting last night (Apr. 2nd), voted to make the Science Hall the 
objective of our church campaign for Madura College’’.—‘‘ We 
are reckoning upon the co-operation of Dr. Van Allen’s friends 
among the people of India’’. That compaign is now on in Dr. 
Wilson’s church, and, thus, it behooves this Council to seek out 
and to enlist the loyalty of that small group of Indian gentlemen 
who were the untiring friends of Dr. Van Allen. 


V 


In addition to the campaign for building funds an unusual 
opportunity presented itself to approach directly the trustees of the 
Charles M. Hall legacy with a view to a contribution to the endow- 
ment funds of our College. As early as July 1918 Dr. Patton 
addressed a letter to Mr. Homer H. Johnson, one of the trustees, 
setting forth the development of our science department, and added, 
‘¢Tt would be an exceedingly timely and effective thing for your 
fund to build on these foundations’’. Again in July 1920 Dr. Barton 
addressed a letter to Messrs. Johnson and Davis, as trustees, touch- 
ing the same points. Subsequently a statement formulated by the 
Prudential Committee of the American Board was _ forwarded. 
Interests of the American Board in other quarters were, doubtless, 
presented from time to time. By April of this year there were three 
major projects of the Board before these trustees for consideration. 
Messrs. Johnson and Davis suggested a field day in New York City 
and invited those who were sponsoring these various projects to sit 
with them. In keeping with this suggestion Drs. Barton, Strong, 
Eddy, Prof. Hodous, formerly connected with: Foochow College, and 
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I journeyed to: New York City on May 13th. Ample time was given 
during the more than four hours of conference to set forth the 
opportunities for enlarging the usefulness of Fukien University, the 
American Board school at Sofia, Bulgaria, and our own Madura 
College. ‘Messrs. Johnson and Davis showed a disposition to weigh 
matters carefully. ‘Recognizing that the American Board institutions 
in the orient have rendered, perhaps, a larger service than that of 
any other missionary society we all felt that eventually these institu- 
tions would share largely in the legacy. We have every reason to 
be optomistic concerning the possible gift to Madura. 


It was not possible for me to present our program of develop- 
ment to ‘the First Congregational Church in Binghampton, N. Y. 
last Year, but plans were fully made for Mr. Nolting to go there 
during this month. You may recall that Mr. Zumbro was the 
Foreign Pastor of this church throughout his missionary career. 
The Pastor Rev. James F. Halliday has written as follows :—‘‘ I can 
assure you that our church here is still deeply interested in Madura ’’: 
The First Congregational Church of Clinton, Mass., of which Mr. 
Saunders is.the Foreign Pastor made through its various organiza- 
tions a number of small gifts which is indicative of the interest of 
that body in our development. The generous gifts of three or four 
warm friends of the College were cheering. We ee to have a 
host of such friends. 


The campaign has just begun and. Mr. Nolting will have the 
rare privilege of ‘charging it with the enthusiasm on one intimate 
with our ‘student life. 


VI 


In an earlier paragraph of this report I ventured to write that I 
believed much remained to be done by way of clarifying our objec- 
tive. This was borne in upon me as I moved among friends of the 
College here and‘there. There is, doubtless, a value in being called 
upon occasionally to re-appraise our work in the light of the specific 
and distinctive contribution which a Christian College ought to make 
on the larger educational program of South India. The essential 
characteristic of Christian education as defined by the China Edu- 
eational Commission is that which is conducted in the Christian 
spirit and which aims to exemplify.and impart that spirit. While 
there has been no disposition to deprecate the spirit or motive of 
those who bear responsibilities in The American College there is. a 
feeling that the expression of the corporate life of the institution 
is not as positively. Christian as it should be. 


The thought of missionary administrators in America is now 
centered on the report of’the China Educational Commission (1922). 
That Commission had its origin in the conviction that Christian 
education in China was too extensive, and as a result of the'r study — 
the merging of the'interests and efforts of the sixteen Christian 
Arts: Colleges ‘into’ six’ regional Universities was recomme.ided. 


a 
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The Christian forces of China are now working definitely toward 
that consolidation. A feeling exists, I believe, that the Christian 
colleges in India should make a similar study with a view of pre- 
senting a more concerted program. 


| I ventured to suggest further that it might be advisable for us 
to mark out the stages by which we propose to travel. It is con- 
ceivable that we might add materially to our curriculum of studies, 
or that we might strive for higher scholastic attainments, or, lastly, 
that by bringing the student body and the staff into closer quarters 
and into more intimate contact we might seek to develop a commu- 

nity life suffused with Christian ideals and purposes. Indeed, an . 


advance along one road does not preclude an advance along the 


others, nevertheless, I believe that the fundamental purpose for 
which our College exists, as indeed, the motive back of all mission- 


ary endeavour, should serve as a guide post pointing out the road 
ahead. 


I want to say in conclusion that wherever I travelled in Ameri- 
ca I found a very keen interest in India and in her problems, espe- 
cially in her political problems. And,further, that while the spirit 
of America may appear to some as being thoroughly self-centered 
and her outlook narrowly nationalistic yet never in her history have 
her philanthropic and humanitarian agencies in behalf of peoples 


the world round been more active. For the personal courtesies 
shown me I shali never cease to be grateful. 


Very truly yours 


F. Gres Ce 
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EDITORIAL 
AUG 8 1929 


REF’D TO__. 
ANS, 


OFFICE OF 


THE BURSAR 


My €6ar pr.: Bell. 
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MADURA, 


SOUTH INDIA 


an your letter to me ané Mrs. Hess on lay the lst, AS you 
know since coming to India-I have written three books and many 
but da each instante the Subject on whier I have been 
Writing Would«be of very little interest to the constituency 
CO Which you must make ADDO AL Chis togeth«r ay teach- 
Lug work ane@ my work as Bursar keeps me so very busy that I 
heraly nave time to do any more extra curriculum work. Eow- 
-Ver, sending you some excerpts from a letter written 
Mr. Franklin “arner ané@ also an article it was asked to 2ontri- 
bute on "The Next Step in thurer Union," it i8 written of 
course in a very popular strain so that those Who Yun may read, 

Please go not think that irs. Hess ang 1 
have forgotten you. Such is not the case, 

Darthea sails for her school in Switgerlane 
next Wednesday alone with opr. Beals. It is haré to have her 
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October 5, 


Mrs. Sarah A, Jones 
Woodland Ave. 
Ooerlin, Ohio 


Dear Mrs. Jones: 


Just a line at this 
most hurried season of the 
year in the work at the Board 
Rooms to report to you that 
the Prudential Committee prompt- 
ly end heartily renewed the grant 
to you for the new year at the 
sane rate as last year in accorde- 
ance with your suggestion in your 
letter of August 28, 


It was good to hear from 
you end thus to be reminded of the 
unbroken tie which binds us in the 
Board's circle. 


With every good wish, 
hastily but, 


Very cordially yours, 


William Strong. 


WES:DSW 
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August 16, 1929. 


Mrs. Sarah A. Jones 
170 Boodlend Avenue 
Oberlin, Chio. 


Dear Mrs. Jones: 


| The time of year has come sround égain when you 
have become accustomed to get a letter from me regarding 
your retired allowance from this Boerd. You mey not think 
another letter is necessary and I presume it is pretty much 

a matter of form as its inquiry goes, but since we have found 
there was value each year in corresponding with the list of 
those who are on the Board's retired list, in keeping track 
of where they are and how they are situated, and in giving 
opportunity for changes or adjustments that time uay indicate 
as necessary, we do keep up the practice. 


You will not think, I am sure, thet we are trying 
to check up with undue particulerity or to inquire into pere 
sonal affairs too intimately if I call your ettention to the 
fact that the yeer for which your last eliowance was made is 
about ending and the item of its renewel is one that comes up 
for by the Boerd. 


Il have not heard of any phaiaak in your location or 
situation within the year so em assuming thet things ere with 


you as they were end that your need of the seme allowance as 
before is not lighter. 


Will you kindly drop me justi a line either confirm- 
ing or correcting this assumption of mine which will be de- 
termining in making up the list for the new yeer? 


It was a great pleasure to see you and to exchange 
greetings with you even if we did not have time for 4 longer 
talk at Detroit; and fine to see you with your daughter and 


her femily and to realize you are all having the joy of that 
reunion. 


Believe me, with sincere regards and all good 
wishes, | 


Ever cordially yours, 


William E, Strong. 


WES: DSW 
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Nov. 8, 1926. 


DEAR FRIENDS IN AMERICA :— 


In recent American papers three {ndian items have appeared, — 
the Hindu-Moslem riots, Gandhi’s teaching of the New Testament 
ee a and Sir J. C Bose’s remarkable revelations of the nervous system 
es ee in plants. Thus India seems to break into the political, religious 
: m and scientific world news. Can we anticipate some of your questions 
about India ? 


After living in peace for centuries why do the Hindus and Mos- 
| lems now guarrel so much? ‘This ill-feeling is one of India’s most 
sai eas, pressing problems. When the Mohammedans entered India centu- 
ae eee ries ago, they conquered with fearful slaughter.. Perhaps they 
¥ learned their methods from the Christian (?) crusaders. Adjust- 
| ments followed but a peace that comes thru subjection is not peace. 
Gandhi once said that every Hindu is a coward and every Moslem a 
OF , oe bully. Perhaps it is better to say that the Hindu is by nature 
submissive ana the Moslem aggressive. The revival of militant 
i Islam is making the Moslem more aggressive while education 
is making the Hindu less submissive, hence a clash. 


Moreover communal electorates have increased the tension. 
Suppose that in the American Congress 40 per cent of the seats 
were reserved for Protestants, 30 per cent for Catholics and 15 per 
if cent for Jews with the remainder nominated by the Pres. and his 
| cabinet, and that each of these groups elected its quota to Congress. 
" Would not this add religious bitterness to American politics and 
: solidify group selfishness? Indiz’s paternal government tried to 
lcok after the interests of minoritics. But with the steady advent 
“ of self-government the largest minority group, the Moslems, has 
seemed to think that it must maintain its rights by force. but it 


bs 4 ; seats are not reserved for minorities how else will their interests 
: be guarded? Democracy has not yet solved the problem of the 
“a rights of minorities. But we agree with those who say, ‘‘ Abolish 


communal electorates and let every man stand for election on his 
merits regardless of his religion.” The facts that the Mayor of 
a of Bombay and the Pres. of the Madras Legislative Council are 
 Christians,. though among the electors Hindus are in the great 
ae. | majority, are striking instances which support this argument of 
Bod the more forwarded looking Indian statesmen. 


be é What is Mahatma Gandhi doing? The growth of these Hindu- 
ae ta Moslem feuds has led Gandhi to retire from politics into his ashram 
See | (monastery-like school). Almost broken-hearted he has had to say 

dee that since India will not follow his method of ‘‘ Truth-force’’ he 
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sees no other way of settling communal quarrels than by brute- 
force. He condemns the numerous politicians who he thinks are 
trying to build from the top down rather than from the bottom up. 
He is giving his time largely to introducing the spinning wheel as 
a cottage industry and to editing his two newspapers. Recently 
he agreed to teach one period per week in the National College of 
his home city. ‘‘ What do you want me to teach” he asked the | 
first day, ‘‘ Ramayana (Hindu Epic), Bagavad Gita (a story which 
contains the heart of Hindu Philosophy) or the New Testament?’’ 
The last was chosen. Orthodox Hindus criticised Gandhi much for 
this choice saying that this proved that he was not a true Hindu. 
He replied in substance, ‘‘ The students have every right to study 
it if they wish ‘The New Testament is too valuable for us to pass 
it over. The truth-seeker is not blinded by labels. If I were 
allowed to put my own interpretation on the Bible I would be a 
Christian. The same about the Koran and Islam. For then there 
would be no difference between the Hindu, the Christian and the 
Moslem.”’ 


Gandhi reminds one much of John the Baptist; very simple in 
his food and dress; fearless in condemning wrong in high places; 
by his own living pointing people to the Christ-like life; reverently | 
holding to the old religion. One can almost hear him asking, ‘ Art 
thou he that cometh or look we for another ?”’ 


What ts India’s tuture politically 2? A gradual evolution toward 
full dominion. status in the British Empire with an increasing part 
in the League of Nations, we think. Parliament has promised a revi- 
sion of the Reform Bill under which India is now governed in 1929. 
Probably at that time still more responsibilities will be transferred 
from the British Governors and Cabinets to the Indian Legislators 
and Ministers. The Swaraj Party which demands full and immediate 
self-zovernment is loosing ground to those who are willing to 
co-operate in working the reforms. 


The India Christian Endeavour Union appointed Rev. Martyn 
Taylor teacher in Pasumalai Union Theological Seminary as its re- 
presentative to the World Convention which met in London last 
July. We have much enjoyed his impressions of the West :—‘‘ Quiet- 
ness and order, even in big meetings. Cleanliness, even the streets 
are swept. Loyalty to a leader, 1000 singers follow every move of the 
choirmaster. Diligence, hardly an idler anywhere. Strange elec- 
trical inventions, I talked into an amplifier. I heard Lloyd George 
speak on ‘‘The Youth of the World for Peace and Goodwill.” 
I heard Johnson-Hicks reveal his Christian convictions. I heard 
Ramsay McDonald say that the Church can stop war. I came from 
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England with the feeling that the future of India is safe in the. 
hands of such Christian statesmen as these.”’ 


And India’s future religiously? ‘Those are probably right 
who say India will never become ‘‘Christian’”’ in the sense 
of being baptised into some definite Christian denomination. But 
India is rapidly becoming Christ-centered. In a recent lecture 
in Madura on the Bagavad-Gita the ,Hindu speaker quoted more 
from Jesus than from the Gita. I doubt. if he realized that the sub- 
stance of his argument was, ‘‘ Jesus and the Gita agree, therefore 
the latter is true.’’ Read Stanley Jones little Book, ‘‘ The Christ 
of the Indian Road’’, which has already gone thru 11 editions, and 
you will rejoice at the evidence that Christ is already the standard 
of judgment among many leading Indians. 


Was not Christ’s aim to Christianize rather than destroy 
Judaism? Should not that be our aim with Hinduism? ‘‘ We seek 
a vertical, not a horizontal conversion’’. As Christ is lifted up, 
gods which are unChristlike sink because unsatisfactory or are 
recreated in Christ’s image. However, with all its faults, the lovers 
of Christ will join the Christian Church because they like the com- 
pany and want to co-operate. In fact the number of Christians in 
India is increasing about 500 per day. But in India the Church of 
the future will not tolerate some things that we of the West have 
long tolerated, divisive denominationalism, heresy-hunting, excessive 
Church machinery, etc. Rather India will greatly help western 
denominations to discard and unite and forbear. 


One afternoon recently in our fine new Y.M.C.A. in Madura 
there gathered 23 well-educated men. 10 were Brahmans 3 Hindus, 
4 Indian Christians, 4 Western Christians, nnd one or two Moham- 
edans. After tea each was asked to tell what religion meant to 
him. ‘‘ When I see suffering I think ‘There God is suffering’ and 
try to help.’’’ ‘* Realising my highest personality ’’. ‘‘ Finding my 
place in the cycles of the universe’”’. ‘‘ Religiously I seem drifting 
and can’t find an anchor’’. ‘I don’t know that I have had any reli- 
gious experience, nor can say that I know who God is’’. ‘‘ Serving 
my fellow-man’’. ‘‘ Trying to make the world better’’. ‘‘ Finding 
and following the law of the universe’’. ‘‘Reverencing all life.”’ The 
Christians were interspersed with the others in this heart-searching — 
fellowship, but note their response :—‘‘A knowledge of God thru 
Christ’’ ‘‘ A life of victory over temptation’’, ‘‘ A comradeship with 
a Christ-like God’’ ‘‘An anchor that holds no matter what the 
strain’’. ‘“‘A constraining love that leads to service’. ‘‘ A walk with 
God as a Christ-like friend.”’ ‘‘A life made rich and fruitful by 
Christ’. From this evidence how would you ed that educated 
India will find the more abundant life ? 
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Is the school at Pasumalai still growing? Remember that we 
have four schools here, A Seminary, a Normal school, a High School 
and a Trade School where 60 boys are learning to be carpenters, 
printers, book-binders, blacksmiths, etc. Our building program is 
going steadily ahead. On’September 12 these schools celebrated 
the 81st anniversary of the beginning of the work in Pasumalai and 
the 95th anniversary of their greatest builder, Dr. Washbura, who 
still lives in Meriden, Conn., though his heart i is in Pasumalai. The 
report of Rev. G. P. James, ‘trusted Headmaster of the High School, 
showed a year of successful work and steady advance toward the 

goal of making Pasumalaia place of training for thousands who 
will become servants of India. At our last Commencement 180 
students were given diplomas. 9 of these left the Seminary to be- 
come preachers and 103 leit the Training School to become teachers. 
They are Pasumalai’s epistles, known and read of all men. 


Does India need Missionaries from America? Glance at some 
conditions in Madura District with its two million people. Density 
is 409 per square mile as compared with 32 in U.S. Only one in 8 
can read. One-fifth of the children of school-going age (6-11) are in 
school and } of these will lapse into illiteracy. Only 3in 5 .of the 
teachers have studied in a Normal School. Half of these 3 did not 
study beyond the 6th grade. | 


One child in 3 dies before one year of age. The average age 
of adult life is 15 years less than in U.S. The 1921 census showed 
in Madura District 2,061 blind, 2,863 beggars, 788 lepers. Doubtless 
a thousand other lepers hid their affliction. Most of the deaths are 
from cholera, plague, small-pox, dysentery, and other preventable 
diseases Ww hich are almost unknown in the West. 


The average wage for men laborers is 20 cents per day, for 
women and children 10 cants per day. Most of this must go for 
food with little left for clothes and seldom anything for furniture, 
books, medicines, pictures, etc. Yet in spite of this low wage for 
labor, agricultural methods are so backward that American grown 
cotton can sometimes be purchased by the mills in Bombey cheaper 
than Indian-grown cotton. 


In every 100 people in our district approximately one is a 
Protestant Christian, 2 are Catholics, 4 are Mohammedans and 93 
Hindus. One in 5 of these Hindus is an outcaste who ordinarily 
must not take water from the village well, enter the temple, nor 
associate with the higher castes. ‘Though there are some very fine 
people in each of these groups, certainly the great mass thinks of 
religion as propitiation of numerous gods and goddesses, occasional 
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visits to the village shrine or distant temple for rendering obeisance 
and bringing gifts, and strict conformity to caste or creedal customs. 
The number who know religion as communion with a loving Father, 
as including truth and purity and love,towards all, as victory over 
temptation and as a constraining force in social service, is very 
small indeed. 


Do such conditions in Madura District call for the help of 
Christian America? We must grant that an alarming picture can be 
painted of race-prejudice, materialism and crime in U.S. yet we can- 
not but feel that our lives and money can bear more fruit in India. 
Besides you are in America to help. 


Now if we have answered some of your questions about India 
may we ask you some? 


How are you and your family? For which Senator and Con- 
gressman did you vote and why ? What men in America are render- 
ing the largest service? Will the Roman Church win in Mexico ? 
Would you like to know of some good investments in India? With 


wealth increasing in U.S.A. why is the income of foreign mission 


boards dropping behind? Is racial prejudice in U.S. disappearing ? 
What is your hobhy? etc. Weare eager to know what you are 
thinking and doing. | 


The Lorbeer family in India now numbers 6. Baby Ernest is 


. nearly 2 yrs. old, chubby and trudging all over the house. Mabel 


Ramabai is 435 yrs. old and tickled to death to be allowed to go to 
kindergarten for the games period each morning. (Dr. Jones used 
that American idiom ‘tickled to death” in an address but his 
translator made it, ‘‘ They scratched him with a stick until he died.’’) 
Marjory is 8 and recently come from the cool mountain tops. with 
her nurse, Sister Evelyn. Though her strange illness has affected 
her nerve control in various ways she seems to be gaining. Evelyn 
is on atrip to North India now and plans to return to U.S. via 
Europe next Spring. Thanksgiving season is approaching. For 
the joy of children in our home, for the privilege of working with 
earnest teachers-in-training, for faithful colleagues, and for you 
many friends in the homeland we are ever thank‘ul. 


Chin Henny 
Lloyd L. 
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A. M. Bish School and Training Justitution 


PASUMALAI, Mapura-Df8t., So. Inpra. 


Here at last is the long delayed letter! I fully expected 
to write to you in December, but failed to do so during the 


Christmas vacation and ever since that time Committees and 


meetings without end seem to have been the order of the day. 
It is astonishing how many such mectings seem to be necessary 
to carry on work today. Werun our school on the Committee 
system, as that gives work to every one and divides responsibi- 
jities. Our Mission work is also carried on through Committees. 
Then there are inter-Mission Committees and I find myself on a 
goodly number of these. Iam also a member of two Hduca- 
tional Councils which direct all the schools of two Districts in 
this Presidency. ‘lhese again do their work through Comunit- 
tees, It would really be interesting to note how many Commit- 
tee meetings one has to attend monthly. Thisis the day of 
co-operation and group thinking rather than of individualism, 
the latter method 1s much more direct, but does not train others. 


One hardly knows where to start in; so much has happened 
since my last letter of August Ist. As I told you then Mrs. 
Miller and J went out to Kanadukathan to assist our good friend, 
the Hon’ble Dewan Bahadur 8.R.M. Annamalai Chettiar, in 
entertaining their Excellencies Lord and Lady Willingdon. I 
am glad to report that everything went off splendidly and their 
Excellencies were delighted and surprised at the splendid ar- 
rangements made for their comfort. Kanadukathan is the home 
of the rich banking community known as the Nagarathars or 
Chettiars. It is a town of palaces; each home having its own 
electric lighting plant and water-supply though the place is 50 
miles from the railway. Four of these splendid palaces were 
available for the entertainment of their H:xcellencies and other 
invited guests. Forty guests sat down to a banquet prepared 
and served by the best caterers from Madras. Nothing was 
lacking that money could supply. Table furnishings and deco- 
rations were of the best and music was supplied by a Stringed 
Band and Orchestra. In addition to this the Police Band was 
present to furnish music after the dinner when a splendid display 


FRIENDS, 


of fire-works was given. We witnessed these from the'top-of | 


the hungalows and I do not kelieve I have ever seen more beauti- 
ful fire-works anywhere. In front of the bungalow there is a 
W'eppakulam, or sacred, tank, about 6(0 ft. square and on two 
sides temples; all around were beautiful trees and all of these, 


21st March, 1923. 
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_ treés, tanks, temples and surrounding buildings were set off 

by many colored electric lights making a most pleasing and 
- beautiful picture. Their Excellencies were delighted with it all. 
They had not believed that it would be possible to do things lke 
this in such an out of the way place. | 


We also had a Garden Party in the afternoon and evening 
and everything that could be thought of in the way of entertain- 


ment and beautifying of grounds was done. It meant much Sree 


ation but the results were our ample reward. CoNger 
! or schools and hospitals were laid by their Excel 
heir whole tour was a sort of triumphal procession. 


When one sees things like these he does not take much 
_ stock in the oft-repeated statement that there is great enmity in 

India towards the foreigner and that the Indians are eager to 
drive out the British. In some parts of India this may be true, 
but here in the South it is not very much in:evidence. Generally 
speaking our T’'amil people are quiet, thoughtful and industrious, 
constructive rather than destructive in their tendencies. The 
Montague-Chelmsford Reforms are working well in the Madras 
Presidency ; the non-Brahmin party has been in power for nearly 
three years und has made a good record. Considerable construc- 
tive work has been done both for the advancement of education 
and industries and they are now trying to put through the Legis- 

Jative Council a Religious Reform Bill which aims to control 
or at least direct a vast sums of money now under the control 
of the Temple authorities and generally used for religious pro- 
cession, festivals and up-keep of temple, no strict account being 
rendered. The Bill aims to make use of these funds for educa- 
tion, sanitation and community welfare as well as for temple pur- 
poses. From this you will see that the present tendency is to- 
wards changes for the upbuilding of the general public and away 
from legislation beneficial only to the higher castes. 


I was speaking to a highly educated Brahmin gentleman 
this morning and he assures me that within ten years the temples 
will be open to all the outcastes. It 1s a political rather than a 
religious move, but no doubt will have far reaching consequences. 
The day of untouchability has about passed by. This is of course 

the natural consequence of political and religious liberty . which 
in turn is the outcome of western thought and.education... 


~T think every one now admits that India’s goal is self-rule; 
- opinions still differ as to when and how. Some say at once. 
hese are the Extremists and when asked as to the how, they hive 
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no very ready or convincing answer to give; but it is surely - 
coming as all friends of India are rejoiced to see; for it clearly — 
shows that the educated people have profited from our instruc 
tion. When it comes, it certainly will come as Britain’s gift to _ 
India. It never could have come under the old system and it 
was bound to come as a natural sequence of British teaching | 
and example; the best minds from the West have always desired 
it and were sure that it must be granted. I do not expect to see 
-any revolution in India, the process will naturally be a slow one, 
but not as slow as most of us were inclined to believe. ___ 


In less thana month we will close for our long vacation. 
We look back on a busy and successful year. Every one has 
worked well. For much of the time I was alone as the Lorbeers 
have gone on furlough and Kev. and Mrs Dickson did not take 
up work until October. His chief work is the Trades School. 
We have made important changes this year. The Lenox Press 
is now a part of the ‘Trades School and located in the Trades 
School building. This has meant the giving up of the Drawing 
- Hall and th> Laboratory. For the present the drawing classes 
meet in the old Church building, the former home of the Lenox 
Press. We hop2 eventually to make the old Church our Kinder- 
garten Hall. It can be readily adapted to that werk and we are 
in great necd of such a building. At present the Kindergarten 
and the lower standards are heid in the dormitory, a far from 
satisfactory arrangement. Just where to have our Laboratory , 
we do not know. When the new building comes everything will | 


be all right as we plan to have three laborateries in our new 
High School. 


We have asked and secured Government recognition for the ~ 
Trades School and from next year on expect to get Government | 
grant for this department of our work. Mr. |.icksonisa trained 
electrical engineer and has had considerable experience in 
managing industrial work and his coming has relieved ine of a 
very heavy burden. Mrs. Dickson is a trained kindergartener 
and is doing much to improve that department of our work. 
Iwo new rooms have been added to the Trades School and we 
have extensive plans for improving our plant. | 


I think you all know of the Winchester legacy of 10 ,000 
dollars which is conditioned on our securing another 40,000 
dollars on or before August Ist 1923. I would like to ask every 
one who receives this letter to senda contribution, be it large or 
small, to the ‘I'reasurer, A.B.C.l'.M., 14 Beacon Street, Boston 
as soon as possible after receipt of this letter, stating that the 
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a i8 for the securing of the Winchester legacy for Pasumalat. 


e have simply got to getit. ‘Too much is at stake for us to 


forfeit this legacy. What doesit mean? It means not only a 
néw modern High School for Pasumalai. We are planning 
this building so that it will also suffice for a Teachers’ College, 
the High School Department being the Practising School of the 
: College. As a High School we draw a small orant from Govern- 
‘ment. As a Teachers’ College this @rint would be doubled or 
trebled and it would not meanfa correspondingly greater 
expenditure on our part. It woulgfalso give us a much _ better 
standing educationally. Th oposed Teachers’ College will 
serve all the Protestant Missidfs of South India. In fact we are 
taking this step at the request of the Madras Missionary Kdu- 
cational Council. It is one of the greatest opportunities for 
constructive Christian service open to usas missionaries It will 
give to us the privilege of training those who have to go forth 
as teachers in the High Schools We all know that the high 
school is the best time to reach boys for Christ. It is the 
impressionable age; our work at Pasumalai has proved this 
abundantly. 


Then again the securing of this Jegacy means the dey elop- 
ment of our Trades School. India is waking up industrially. 
At present there are few schools which give boys a good training 
for the practic.) work of life. Thisis what we plan to do in 
our Trades School; but wea must have money for plant and 
equipment, | 


We hope also to get a water-supply and electric lighting 
plant from this fund. Had you been one of those who had to 
stand in line and then dip water from wells almost empty, as 
most of the people of Pasumalai did for two or three months of. 
the year, you would readily sce how great and urgent this need 
is, So great indeed is it that we are going on with this part of 
the scheme even now. 


Mrs. Miller undertook to raise money for this and is seeking 
gifts both in India and America. Our Chettiar friends have 
given us 50) dollars and a Presbyterian friend in Toledo has 
promised another 500 dollars. We have also revcived a number 
of smaller sums, and so the work goeson. A well 24 ft. square 
is being dug, in what seems to us the most promising spot, and 
is now 15 ft. deep. We are also building a reservoir on the hill 
side and have ordered the pipes. from Madras; so you see we 
are going 01 in faith and incidentally we are paying the bills 
as they come due, 
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I think you will admit that we intend to get full value for 
this 50,000 dollars. Of course we expect a generous grant from — 
Government, but just at present the Madras Government is in 
debt and so refuses to make promises for the future. 


‘Next to Christ, education is India’s greatest need ; 95 per 
cent are illiterate; Government is now making Hlementary — 


education compulsory and soon thousands of schools must be 
started. 


Here is a tremendous opportunity to furnish Christian teach- 
ers for young India. The people are reaching out for a bigger 
and better life, and turn to Christianity in the hope of a new 
social and economic freedom; the teacher more than any one 
else can turn this desire towards Christ. Eivery one can do 
something and if you do your part our new building is assured ; 
we are depending on you, every gift large or small is needed. 
Help us to educate more boys that they in turn may become 
teachers of others. 


This year Pasumalai is sending out 38 graduates from the 
High School, and 75 from the Normal School; no secondary class 
craduates this year from the Normal, so the number is smaller 
than usual. Next year we will send out 150 from cur Normal 
~$chool. Try to imagine what this means toa country like India 
which is so educationally backward and what it may mean to 
the cause of Christ ; for we try our best to see that all our gradu- 
ates vo forth with a spirit of Christian service, _ 

We recently enjoyed visits from Dr. Sherwood Eddy and 
Dr. Stanley Jones. ‘Their words were an inspiration to us all 
and many of our boys will date their new life in Christ from 
this time. Forty boys expect to unite with the Church on Haster, 
a most fitting time to begin a new life in Christ. 


Our Y.M.C A has been doing very good work throughout 
the year and the whole tone of the school has felt its influence. 
During this Summer Vacation 15 Bands, of ten each, are going 
out to preach the Gospel throughout our Mission area. Tach 
band is under a leader and will co-operate with the pastor in whose 
field they work. It will be a splendid experience for the boys and 
a great help to the pastorate. Weare hoping for great results. - 
The people are ready for the Gospel message. There is nothino 
like the active opposition to Christianity that there used to be. 
In fact if you were to read the speeches of the educated men of 
India you would think that they were all Christian. They 
seldom mention their own religion and they quote freely from 
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the Bible. The great leader, Mahatma Gandhi, has frankly said 
that he has taken his teachings from the New Testament and it 
is interesting to note how frequently his followers compare him 
with the Christ and in so doing are conscious of paying him a 
compliment: When such is the case you can readily see that 
the opposition to Christianity is passing away. At present India 
is a bit oversensitive and does not want to feel or acknowledge 
indebtedness to the West. She would gladly accept Christianity 
if she could separate it from its Western associations and this is 
robably what she will try to do. It will be exceedingly interest- 
ing to note the result. Certainly a new type of Christianity will 
be produced. 


Our Mission work throughout the District is going steadily for- 
ward ; the work amongst the Robber Caste or ‘‘KKallars” is the most 
promising. In many places we hear of a number of families being © 
baptized. Recently the Special Police Officer in charge of the 
work for the Kallars held aa athletic tournament in Pasumalai. 
Kallars came from all the surrounding villages. Visitors, of note, 
Jiuropean and Indian, were invited and everything was done on a 
large scale. It certainly is an interesting thing to see the 
nussionaries and the Police united in a common effoit for the uplift. 
and the reform of the Robber Castes. These Kallars are very 
much like the old Highland Clans‘in the days of Rob Roy ; most of 
the time they are farmers and cattle raisers, but in time of need 
or scarcity they resort to stealing. ‘hey are not sneak thieves 
but bold robbers who like the excitement of highway robbery and 
cattle lifting. 


‘We are now at work on a new bungalow on the Hill side 
and hope to finish it in September or Octcber. Our Trades School 
is doing the work. We will then move into it and our present 
bungalow will become the site of the new High School and 
Teachers’ College. Since last writing to you we have had our School 
Anniversary and School inspection; both functions passed off 
successfully and the Inspector has sent in a very encouraging © 
report of the work of the School. We are hoping for even better 
things this year. In many respects this has been the best year 
in our history and I do not recali a year when the work has gone 
on so satisfactorily. We have had few cases of discipline. Practi- 
cally every teacher has worked well and the religious tone has 
been excellent. We can report 80 additions to the Church, 10 
converts from Hinduism. In fact there are more than this, but 
the others have not yet been baptized, 


I want to thank all who have helped us in this work by 
their gifts and their prayers. Wenow heve 70 boys supported 
by friends in America and splendid lads they are. I wish we 
could make it 100. After all 80 dollars a year is a small price 
to pay to fit a boy for the Master’s Service and nearly all, our | 
boys turn out well. Occasionally on account of family difficulties 
they have to leave the school before finishing the course; but 
even then they go out to work as teachers or catechists. 


We have had quite seasonable weather for this time of the 
’ year and the nights are quite cool. It is the beginning of our 
hot season, but so far is quite tolerable, the thermometer going 
very little above 90. lt is also the harvest time and the rice 
crop is turning out well. ‘The price is high and, unlike America, 
thefarmers are reaping a rich reward and are prosperous. 


- To-morrow I go to Madras to attend a meeting of the 
Secondary School Leaving Certificate Board. I am the Chief 
Examiner in English for the High Schools of the Presidency. I 
will have 25 Assistant Examiners and am calling them all to 
Madras for a conference at which I will give them instructions 
as to the valuing of the papers. We will have more than 15,000 
papers to value and the work must be done before the end of » 
April. It is a responsible work and a difficult one, but is fairly 
remunerative. I give whatever I receive for work of this kind to 
the school as we need it for new buildings. This year I have 
been able to add three new class rooms, which I paid for in this 
way. We have also added about 20 acres of land to our Farm. 
It isn’t a nice thing to tell of one’s own generosity but one might 
mention it to encourage others to give. Mr. Dickson and myself 
have each promised 2.000 dollars towards the Winchester legacy 
and Mr.Lorbeer 1,000 dollars, so that the three missionaries 
connected with this work have pledged one-eighth of the total of 
the $40,000 needed. Surely others to whom this appeal goes 
can give the remaining seven-eighths. 


I would be glad to hear from any to whom this letter goes. 
We want to keep you interested in our work. Without your 
co-operation it would be quite impossible to carry on. Wegive 
you our very best thanks. We rejoice in good health and in all 


that has been accomplished. May God bless you each and every 
One. 


Yours in His Servce. 


Margaret Y, KK Miller, 
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A. M. High School aud Training Institution 
PASUMALAI, MAburaA Dist., So. Innta. 


18th August, 1923. 
DEAR FRIENDS, 


We feel that we must begin this letter with thanks to God 
for His goodness in answering our prayers and supplying our 
needs. News comes from America that the $ 40,000 needed in 
order to claim the Winchester Legacy of $ 10, 000 has been 
secured, thus giving us $ 50,0U0 for the improvement and en- 
largement of the plant at Pasumalai. ‘T’o every one who has 
helped in this we give our grateful thanks. Jam sure many of 
you would have liked to have helped who have not done so; to 
all such there is still abundant opportunity, for we stall have 
many needs. In fact I do not think that there ever will be a 
time when growing and successful schools will not be in need of 
more money. Just look at Harvard, Yale and Princeton! The 
funds they are securing today are far in advance of what was 
considered necessary fifty years ago. Iam sure this will be true 
in our case also. We are ready at all times to accept gifts for 
our work and I assure you we will make good use of them. 


We have been going very carefully into the making of esti- 
inates and have decided to spend our $ 50,000 as follows :— 


For the new High School 300,000 
For the Trade School and Vocational ‘work ... $10,000 
For Hlectric lighting 98,000 
lor Water Supply and baths 7,500 
For Furniture & Science Equipment 
For other building 9000 


Total .. $ 65,000 


We expect at least $ 15,000 as a grant from Government. 
If times were normal we could reasonably expect twice this 
amount, but just at present the Government is heavily in debt 
and is refusing grants even for good causes. However | am sure 
that we will be able to get something from Government ; for our 
work is well thought of by all the educational authorities in the 
Presidency. The Minister of Education has said openly that he 
is taking Pasumajlai as his model for the Presidency and he told 
me that he expected to come and spend two days with us in order 
to study our methods. So Iam not without hope of success. 
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~ When TJ Jast wrote, our boys were writing thair Public Exa-. 


minations. Of the 38 who appeared from the High School 18 
were declared eligible for entrance to the University and 12 more 


for entrance to Secondary Grade Normal Training, so that only. 


8 failed to qualify. When you consider that less than 30 per cent 
of those who appeared for this examnination were successful you 
will see that our record is a good one. In fact it is one of. the 
best in the whole Presidency. Another interesting fact is that 
Pasumalai leads the Presidency in the number of Christian boys 
who matriculated The results in our Normal school were also 
good. In our Elementary Higher Class out of 33 only 2 failed 
and they in only one subject, in the Elementary Lower out of 
32, 20 passed and in the Secondary Grade only one failed. As 
compared with other schools this is an excellent record. 


We had a delightful, thcugh busy season at Kodaikanal. 
Climate and environment there are ideal. I know of no place 
where one can have a more thoroughly enjoyable and profitable 
vacation. -For me it wasa busy time. One month was given 
to my work as Chief Examiner in English. ‘This also called for 
a visit to Madras,—not wholly a pleasure trip in May—I can 
assure you with the mercucy at 103° Fahrenheit. I was also 
summoned by the Minister of Kducation to Madras, for a Con- 
ference on Compulsory Elementary Hducation for the Madras 
Presidency. We also discussed the question of the training of 
teachers and better methods of inspection of schools. ‘The 
Minister is eager to establish schools in every village in the 
Presidency and he hopes that within three years every village of 
500 population will ke supplied with a school. 


About a week was given to Mission Business Meetings and 
nearly two weeks were spent in Conferences and Committee 
‘meetings, so our vacation on the whole was a busy one. But 
the change from the heat of the plains to the cool and invigorat- 
ing mountain air is about all one really needs; then too we enjoy 
magnificent scenery and congenial society. About 500 mission- 
aries from all parts.of India spend their hot season at Kodaikanal. 
During the season more Americans are at Kodai, than in any 


other place in India, and we certainly have good times together, | 


During vacation 12 bands of students and teachers went out 
on itineracies, preaching the Gospel. Ten days were given to 
the work and in every instance splendid results were reported. 
In a number of places new congregations were started and deci- 
sions openly made for Christ. The effect on the boys was also 
decidedly marked. All who engaged in the work are more ear- 
nest in the religious life of the school and several have definitely 


consecrated themselves to the Master’s service. We hope each ~ 
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year to sen? out preaching bands. The Pastors in whose terri- 


‘tory they worked are equally enthusiastic and are eager to have 


the experiment repeated. Hverywhere throughout our district 
this year we hear of encouraging reports. It promises to be a 
year of ingathering. Last month we journeyed to our Home 
Missionary field in Konganadu and received 122 into our Christian 
community by baptism. Last Sunday 15 were baptized in Melur, 
the first fruits of a continuous seed-sowing of over 15 years. 
‘The Pastor assured us that these were only ‘the first fruits ” 
and that he expected to receive not less than 60 families within 
afew months. We also hear encouraging reports of the work 
among the Kobber Castes. Every month sees several families 
coniessing Christ in baptism. For al! of this we are truly thank-. 
ful. 


School re- opened on June 20th and within a fortnight many 
of the classes were full and overflowing. Again we had to turn 
many away for Jack of room. Our enrolment for the year 1S 
980. The school is very popular, because of the good results 
secured in Public Examinations. The training given here 1s also 
superior; hence our popularity. We are putting great emphasis 
on the religious hfe of our students. The teachers are carefully 
chosen with such work in mind and we definitely expect results. 
We want every boy before leaving the school to openly confess 
Christ and while in school we mean to train him for Christian 
service. We keep this ever before us as our goal. 


The weather has been hot, dry and dusty. We have had 
practically no rain since February Ist. Our wells are empty 
and we will be glad when our new well is finished. It is now 35 
feet deep, but we will probably have to go at least 45 feet to 
secure an adequate water-supply. Weare exceedingly grateful 
to the friends who are contributing to this good cause. It is 
difficult to get the well dug. ‘The coolies do not like to dig deep 


wells and our soil is very rocky. Pasumalai is situated at the 


foot of a rocky hill and this is one of the reasons for our water 
famine. 


The teachers and students have been very good in helping 
dig the well. Every evening from 6 to 6 about 50 volunteers 
help remove the loose earth from the well, thus hurrying on the 
work and also saving money. It is a most unusual thing to see 
educated men in India do cooly work. I am glad our teachers 
are doing this and thus setting an example to the students. India 
needs to learn the dignity of labour. 


He would be a wise man who could speak with authority on 
political conditions in India today. It is practically impossible 
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for any one to doso. India is in a state of hopeless confusion 
politically. For years the National Congress represented, with a 
fair degree of accuracy, India’s political aspirations. This is no 
_ longer true. The Congress leaders are hopelessly divided. A 
few years ago there was at least the appearance of union between 
Hindus and Mohammnedans. This also has changed. Each 
having secured from the other as much as it could of political 
support and then realizing that their paths were not parailel 
each has decided to secure its own ends in its own way. Were 
it not for the splendid organization which everywhere prevails 
we would be having sad times in Northern India and also in 
Bengal. Here in the South there is practically no trouble. The 
Tamils are a peaceful folk, taking little interest in national prob- 
lems and asking only to be allowed to live in peace and quiet- 
ness; and yet it is from the Tamil country that Indian leader- 
ship is coming, as witness the case of the Hon’ble Sreenivasa 
Sastry, the Hon’ble Rajagopalachariar, Sir Sankara Nair and 


many others who represent, India in mattcrs National and Inter- 
national, 


Today Indians in increasing numbers are filling posi- 
tions of honour and responsibility and the number of Europeans 
coming to India for Government service is on the decrease. 
Whether this is to be for India’s good or otherwise remains to 
be seen. But India is hound to secure for herself a much larger 
measure of self-government and she will not be satisfied until 
she has the complete control of the purse,—with all of which 
every true friend of India isin full sympathy. We only hope 
that changes may not come too speedily and that great care is 
exercised in the choice of officials. It certainly is true that the 
educated Indian can hold his own with any man and it is natu- 
ral and right for him to seek the fullest measure of citizenship 
within the Empire. Indians are naturally and rightfully disap- 
pointed regarding the Kenya decision and yet it 1s hard to see 
how the British Government could have arrived at any other. 
There are great and serious difficulties in ruling an Empire 
justly and especially so when there is such great differ- 
ences and inequalities in the various parts of the Empire as 1s 
true of the British Empire. This is Britain’s problem and I am 
sure she is trying her best to solve it wisely and with justice to 
all. I do not look for any serious trouble in India. Uprisings 
there will continue to be here and there, but 1 feel sure that 
India 1s going to advance slowly and steadily towards her goal 
of self-government and that she will remain a part of the great 

British Empire ‘This I believe to be what the wisest and best 
Indians are seeking. | 
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Next week the General Assembly of the South India United 
Church takes place at Jaffna. It will be an important gathering, 
for the question of a closer union with the other Protestant 


_ Churches in India is being discussed. I think the majority of 


our people favour union under a constitutional episcopacy. But 


many feel that the Church of England will have to make much 


larger concessions than she has yet done if the union is to be 


consummated. ‘I'he question is being approached thoughtfully 


and prayerfully by all parties. Union is desirable to avoid over- 
lapping and sectarian differences. We believe it to be the ideal 
and are doing all we can to remove obstacles from the path. 
Canada’s action is a source of great encouragement to us all. 


In September we will meet again for the transaction of 
Mission and Church business. This will be followed by a two 
days’ spiritual convention which will be attended by over 2,000 
people. Immediately following this about 500 Christian workers 
will gather at Pasumalai for the institutes,—that is, lectures 
and class work intended to fit the workers for better service. — 
It is a time of infilling and of inspiration. These men and 
women work in small villages with little to encourage them and 
much to drag them down hence the importance of the Institutes. 


We have been greatly saddened during the past year by 
the death of our older missionaries. Three have gone from us and 
another lies at death’s door. One by one God is calling them to 
higher Service. ‘‘ They have fought the good fight and finished 
the course and have kept the Faith,” surely ‘the well done 
sood and faithful servant” is theirs. ‘Their lives have been an 
inspiration to those of us who are younger in the service. Their 
soing places heavier burdens of responsibility on our shoulders. 
We are glad to hear of the return of those who have been on 
furlough and the coming of new workers. The end of October 
will see the return of the Lorbeers. ‘They have done splendid 
work for the school in America. We are proud of them and 
will give them a royal welcome. We are also glad to hear of © 
the appointment of Rev. and Mrs. Bryan 8. Stoffer, who come 
to us from Chicago. He is thoroughly prepared to take up 
work in the Teachers’ College at Pasumalai. ‘'hey are expected 
to arrive in November and will spend 1924 in the language 


_ .s¢hool at Kodaikanal. We are glad they are coming, It fills us 


with hope and cheer.. We are sure bigger and better things are 


in store for us. We believe in Pasumalai. We also have faith 


in you. We need dormitories and teachers’ houses and are sure 


that in time these also will be supplied. No good and necessary 
_ work can fail if built on faith and prayer. Our faith is strong 


in Pasumalai, and in. you but most of all in God, 
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I want to thank those of you who are supporting boys in 
our schoo]. It is a splendid investment of that I am. sure. 
Scores of boys who have been so supported are today pastors, 
catechists and teachers and giving of their best. Without your 
help, humanly speaking, they would today be coolies or at least 
men of low. attainments.. So we thank you most sincerely for 
this splendid co-operation. We also thank those who have sent 
to us boxes with useful articles and toys for Indian children. 


We will distribute these in your name and-in His. For all 


these helps and for the many kind letters received we are ex- 


— ceedingly grateful. We have enjoyed an unusually large measure 
of health and strength and have been happy in our work. We 


have seen the fruit of our labours and have been abundantly 
satisfied. I wish that many of you could come and see things 
for yourself. Long letters would then be unnecessary and I am 
sure that you would say ‘“ the half has not been told.” To each 
and every one of you we send most cordial greetings and all good 


wishes. ‘Let us hear from you once in @ while. 


Yours Service, 
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Pasumalai High and raining Hehoals 
PasumMALAl, Mapura Dist., So. INpia. 


13th Nov. 1928. 


DEAR FRIENDS, 


I begin this letter with the sad news that my dear wife was 
suddenly called to higher service at 1-15 p.M. on Tuesday, October 
9th. We have known for a long time that her heart was not 
strong and had even feared this would necessitate our giving up 
work in India but no one thought that there was immediate or | 
serious danger. 


Mrs. Miller was very keen to provide Pasumalai with an 
adequate water supply and build baths and a swimming tank for 
our students and to this end she undertook to secure $3. 000 and 


this was a part of the $40,000 raised to secure the Winchester 


legacy of $10,000. She secured $500 from a Presbyterian friend 
in Toledo and $500 from two wealthy Indian friends, a Jady friend 
in Cleveland, also a Presbyterian, gave $200, three other non-Con- 
gregationalists gave each $100 and a Congregational layman in 
Chicago gave $200 and another in Talcotiville $500, a number of 
smaller sums amounting in all to $300 brought us to $2,500 or 
just $500 short of the goal. I will be glad of help to complete 
this fund. 


_In September the doctors ordered Mrs. Miller to bed and 
forbade her walking any distance, they did, however, allow her to 
write letters and do needle work and so she kept busy to the last 
hour of her life doing all she could to secure for Pasumalai an 
adequate water supply. 


She planned for a sale of toys, fancy goods and other articles 
to be held November 24th for this fund and the sale will be held 
as planned. Many articles have been received from friends in 
India, China, Scotland and America and some are now on the 
way. For all such please accept my sincere and grateful thanks. 


Mrs Miller had just finished a set of doylies and was sitting 
up in bed showing them to Mrs. Holton and me and talking 
pleasantly about the sale, she then started to lie down, gave one 
gasp and immediately her spirit fled. No pain or suffering of any 
kind and no farewells to any one. It was the form of death she 
has frequently said she would choose. Overwork and heat, mala- 
rial and dengue fevers had weakened her heart and it refused to 
respond to medical treatment. Had she lived on it would have 
been as an invalid and as a great sufferer and God lovingly spared 
her from that and called her to His heavenly home. We must 
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now finish the work and we will place memorial stones on the ~ 


well and swimming plunge so that all will remember that these 
are her gifts to Pasumalai. 


With her own hands, in the hot sun of July and August, 
she went out with the boys to help remove the earth from the 
well, we did not then know how weak her heart was and she was 
determined to share in this work for example’s sake. 

I wish I could describe to you her funeral. I have never 
seen one like it. Every one was most kind and helpful and 

people flocked from far and near to be present and take a last 


look on One Whom all had loved, for her’s was a life of love and 


service for others and there are thousands today who love to tell 
of how she helped them. Her good deeds and benefactions were 
legion. | 

There was a short service at the bungalow on Wednesday 
morning at 8 A.M., then the coffin was carried to the Pasumalai 
church where the chief service was held. From the church to the 


bungalow, a distance of a furlong or more, the boys spread their | 


veshties, cloths of white cotton, on the ground for the pall bearers 
to walk on. A choir of Indian teachers sang 


‘‘For me to live is Christ 
T'o die is endless gain ” 


and Mrs. A. J. Saunders sang ‘O rest in the Lord.”’ 


Rev. C. 5S. Vaughan and Rev. G. P. James, the Indian head- 
master of our high school, made short addresses. 


The foliowing is Mr. James address. 


Remarks made at the time of the Funeral Service of 
Mother Margaret Miller 
10—10—1923 
By Rev. G. P. JAMES 


It is utterly impossible to express adequately in our imper- 
fect language the thoughts that are overflowing in our hearts at 
this time when the whole of Pasumalai is deeply immersed in 
the ocean of sorrow. ‘T'o say that the late Mrs. Miller was like 
a Mother to us is not the whole truth. It is true to say that the 
beloved Madam was our Mother indeed. A mother completely 
forgets her own health comforts and conveniences and has only 
one motive power in her life, viz., promoting the happiness of her 
children earnestly and wholeheartedly. In the same way 
Mother Miller was devising ways and means of promoting our 
happiness and was doing a zealous and unceasing ministry of 
love for all of us. Thus she richly deserves the name ‘ Mother of 


Pasumalai.’ 


Mother Miller heartily welcomed with a cheerful and smil- 
ing face all those who went to see her in the bungalow and she 
did her utmost to relieve their burdens if any. In addition to 
this, we know, she was in the habit of making repeated visits to 
our houses to minister to the needs of the sick and the weak. 
The moment she heard that there. was any serious illness 1n a 
house she would fly there and do with her own hands all possible 
service or send for the doctor in Madura if necessary. Our eyes . 
have seen frequently Indian children with bad sore-eyes sitting 


on Mother’s Miller’s lap and receiving the necessary treatment. 


School boys as well as others suffering from cholera or any other 
deadly disease were nursed and cared for by her own loving, 
motherly hands which never shrunk from dirt or filth of Indian 
children. It is unnecessary to give in detail here all that she did 
in person in our midst to relieve pain and suffering and to save 
the sick and the dying. 


Morning or evening, at the hottest part of the day or dead 
of night she could be seen going about Pasumalai like a minis- 
tering angel performing Christ-like deeds of love and mercy. 
When are we going to see again with our eyes such a loving 
Mother in Pasumalai ? : 


With her keen and loving eyes she sought out poverty or 
want and was eager to supply the physical needs of the dis- 
tressed. Scores of such families in Pasumalai enjoyed munifi- 
cent gifts of cloths and dresses for children sewn by her loving 


hands during Jast Christmas season. 


In fine, we cannot forget on this occasion Mother Miller's 
last efforts to relieve the water scarcity in Pasumalai. It 
was a painful sight to her to see our sufferrnes during the dry 
months of the year and so she undertook to raise about 10,000 
rupees for sinking a well and putting a water plant to meet our 
needs. She succeeded in raising over Rs. $,000 and she wore 
herself out in her efforts to raise the remainder in her last days. 
She had in sight a big Fancy sale on behalf of this well fund. 
Pretty cloths were sewn by her even from her death bed. She 
gave herself completely for us to the very end of her life. 


If she had lived longer she would have brought untold 
blessings to us in the name of Christ. But it was ordained 
otherwise and she has been called to a Higher service in Heaven. 


May our loving Father in Heaven console and comfort us al] 
and may her worthy husband the Rev. Dr. John X. Miller be 
sustained by strength from above to bear this irreparable loss 
and receive the heavenly peace that passeth understanding. May 
the sweet memory of Mother Miller be a source of inspiration 
to us all throughout our lives. i 
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You will be interested in this as an expression from an 
Indian teacher. 


The hearse -was drawn from Pasumalai to our mission 
cemetery in Madura, a distance of three miles, by our boys and 
teachers. ‘The service at the grave was brief and beautiful. 


The coffin was placed in the grave and the grave was then 
filled with pink roses, jasmine and other flowers, every one 
seemed eager to cast a flower into the grave so greatly was 


- she loved as she so well deserved to be. 


Pod 


I also enclose a copy of an address made on Arbor Day 
when two trees were planted in her memory. I know that 
many to whom this letter goes will prize these addresses by 
Indians highly. 


To me it is a very lonesome esisde but there is work . that 
must be done and work at such a time is a great help and com- 


forter. Her memory is @ precious heritage and will ever be 


an inspiration to nobler living and higher and more unselfish 
service. The world is richer and better “for the years she has 
lived and wrought in it. 


To date I have received from friends in India 258 letters of 
sympathy and condolence all speak of her love and friendship and 
brave, cheerful spirit. More than fifty of these are from educat- 
ed Hindus and it is interesting to note that their language and 
thought at such a time are thoroughly Christian, that they seem 
fully to accept our ideas of immortality and reunion, God and 
Heaven, His wisdom and love in all things and Himself our 
comfort and support. 


All classes of people have sent kind messages from their 
Excellencies Lord and Lady Willingdon to poor and needy boys 
d other workers. 


‘We are now busy with plans and estimates for our new 
building and for the other changes to be made in Pasumalai. _ 


We dug the well to a depth of 40 feet and have stoned it to 
the top—we have secured a very good supply of water—could 
not dig deeper as the cost of baling out the water was excessive. 
We will now put in our pump and engine then if necessary we 
can later deepen the well. ‘We hope soon to begin to build the 
swimming plunge—it will be 40 feet by 80 feet and 6 feet in depth 
and on three sides we will arrange for baths and also tubs so that 
boys may wash their clothes, if they so desire. The pipes to the 
reservoir on the hill and to the buildings are also laid. | 
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The room for power and lighting plant is under con- 
struction. The new bungalow is coming on slowly and will be 
ready for occupancy about Xmas. — | 


Our schools were inspected in October by the Government 
Educational Officer and he expressed himSelf as being well 
pleased with our work and wrote in his report to Government, 
‘4 good school, well managed, that aims at providing its pupils. 
with as useful and «omplete an education as possible and a train- 
ing in character... The tone of the sohool is very good ” 


(Signed) M.58. H. THompson. 


September was a very busy and hot month—the gatherings 
in Madura and Pasumalai, of which I wrote in my letter of 
August 18th, were a great success. Such meetings call for much 
time spent in preparation and one is always glad when they ~ 
are over. I’m sure our teachers and agents secured much 
practical help from these gatherings and went home better fitted 
for service. We mean to make these Institutes more and more 
helpful to our workers. ‘They need such inspiration and I feel 
sure better service will result from these days. of inspiration 
and practical suggestion. One great need is a hall large enough 
to seat the 2,500 who gather on these occasions. We all rejoice 
greatly in the splendid support given last year to our beloved 
A.B.C.F.M. It fills us with hope: and courage. Our ears are 
longing to hear words urging us to lengthen our stakes and 


- engage in a mere ageressive campaign ‘The opportunities are 


almost unlimited and we are ready for work. 


On Sunday last forty of our boys joined the church and 
two Hindu boys were baptized. This is most encouraging and 
best of all we are sure of more to follow for many are now being 
taught and fitted for church membership. In spiritual things 
God 13 richly blessing our efforts both in our schools and through- 
out our district and we are glad and to Him give all the praise. 
Quite a large number of the boys who have united with our 
church this year are those supported by friends to whom this 
letter goes. Some have written that owing to the necessity of 
having to give more to our Boards at home they will have to 


_ drop the support of their boy in India. I am sorry to hear this. 
Of course our first duty is the support of our Home Boards and | 


the general work but I wonder how many have experienced the 
joy of sacrificial giving? How do our gifts for God and His 
church compare with money spent in other ways? I am inclined 
to think we have money for all that needs to be done but that we 
need to adjust our ideas of essentials and give God a larger place 
in our life and plans. Please do not drop support of a boy if it 
can be avoided. Nather let us educate more boys and fit them 
for His service. India needs many more educated worker. 


; 
Pat 
ry 
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Practically all the boys educated in Pasumalai, by scholarships 
from America, go into Christian service as teachers, preachers or 
to work in hospitals. $30 a year seems to me to be a small 
sum to pay to fit a boy for so large a field of usefulness. Let us 
educate many more. The boys are here. Please send us the 
money for their support. Let me thank all who have so loyally 
and generously helped in the work this year. I assure you that 
such help is greatly appreciated and a source of comfort and 
encouragement, without such help we could not possibly go on 
with the work on its present basis. Our appropriation from our 
Board is quite inadequate—the Board knows this full well. but it 
is doing the best it can with what it has to give. 


In another week we expect the return of Mr. and Mrs. 
Juorbeer to their work in the Training School and the coming of 
Rey. and Mrs. Bryan 8. Stoffer for work in the Teachers’ College 
which we hope to open in July 1925. 


We are now in the midst of considerable political excite- 
-ment as the newly elected legislators are being announced from 
the difierent districts and municipalities. Again it isa triumph 
for the non-Brahman party but there is steadily growing up in 
India a spirit of independence and amongst non-Brahmans there 
is great difference of opinion—so we now have three parties in 
place of two. Itis alla proof that Indians are taking an in- 
creasing interest in politics and doing some real thinking and 
refusing to be swayed by political leaders whether demagogues 
or Otherwise, You cannot judge the strength of a party by the 
amount of noise it is making. Thoughtful men usually are quiet 
and make their own decisions. This election shows that it 1s 
that class that holds popular favour in our Madras Presidency. 
Of course there is an increasing amount of electioneering and 
advertising for votes but it has not produced the results expected. 


There is much hard feeling against the Empire because of 
recent decisions detrimental to Indian interests but there isn’t 
likely to be any breaking away from the Empire, rather an 
increasing determination to educate the other dominions 
regarding India, its place in history and its present importance 
to the Hmpire. India is sending her best representative men 
on missions of friendship and enlightenment to the great 
Imperial conferences and these men are making themselves heard 
and felt in all important decisions. Some day men will become 
internationally minded and then farewell to war which is always 
the outgrowth of distrust, suspicion. and hatred. In this great 
work the missionary has to play an important part for to us 1s 


given the task of teaching those who are to be the leaders of the 
nations. 
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Ours it is to see that the ideas of the Master are exemplified 
in our words and deeds and His teaching understood by our 
pupils. 1 firmly believe that Christianity meets the wants of 
every human heart and that it is a message when rightly deliver- 
ed that finds a response from every right minded person. Love, 
sacrifice, service are its key-notes and these, all acknowledge, 
are divinely implanted in every human heart. 


~The crop outlook is good throughout India. Business is 
slowly improving. Every one seems to expect better times. 


Let me wish you all the joys of the Christmas season and 
may the coming year be the best yet and rich in blessing and 
true happiness. 


Yours in His service, 


A. K Millen. 
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A, M. Bigh School and Craining Justitution 
PASUMALAI, MApURA Dist., So. INDIA. 
May 12th, 1924. 
Rev. Joun X MILLER, M.A., D.D., | 
Manager. 


DEAR FRIENDS, 


Five busy eventful months have rapidly slipped away since last © 
I wrote to you. The sale of toys and fancy goods for the Pasuma- 
lai Well Fund took place on November 24th as planned and was a 
complete success. Friends in many lands had kindly donated articles 
for this sale and as a result we netted fully Rs. 500. This with 
other gifts from friends more than completed Mrs. Miller’s pledge 
of 3,000 dollars for this worthy purpose, in fact we were Rs. 1,000 
to the good and this extra will be used for placing memorial stones 
on the Well and Swimming Plunge. 


At last we have installed the engine and the pumps and now we 
are pumping out the water and during the vacation season trying to 
deepen the well and so increase the flow. Fortunately we have 
secured an abundant supply of good water. We have not yet built 
the Swimming Plunge as we hope to secure a Government Grant 
for the construction of this and so we.must wait until all our plans 
are approved by the government engineers and architects. We have 
good reason to believe that a grant equal to half the cost will soon 


be available. I have twice called on the chief officials with reference 


to this and to our larger building plans which are now in the hands 
of the architect. In India one learns patience. We hoped to open 
our Teachers’ College in July 1925; we are now reasonably sure 
that the opening date will be July 1926. Meanwhile we are going on 
with our plans and everywhere we are meeting with encouragement. 


On February 22nd we turned on the electric current, so now 
Pasumalai rejoices in two great boons—running water and electric 
light. A great shout of joy went up when the lights were turned 


on. It was a great occasion for the Pasumalai boy and he took his 


own boyish way of showing it. We find it a great convenience both 
in school and at the bungalows. | 


Karly in January I moved into ‘‘ Hillcrest’’, the fine new bun- 
galow beautifully situated on Pasumalai hill and commanding a 
splendid view of mountains, plains, temple and mosque and also 
overlooking all our school buildings. The breezes sweep around it 
and it is much cooler and quieter than the old bungalow at the foot 
of the hill, As you can well believe it was a bit of a wrench to 
move away from the old home where I had lived for nearly twenty 
years—but it had to be done and this was the fitting time to do it. 
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I had to move while carrying on my regular school work and this 
was a far from easy task and my office papers became a bit mixed 
during this process. This in part explains the delay in sending this 
letter. But I greatly enjoy my fine new bungalow and am looking 
forward to many years of service therein. Electric light and run- 
ning water add greatly to the convenience of the house and are to 
us great luxuries. 


I had to make several trips to Madras as I was serving on a 


Government Committee that was dealing with important. changes © 


in the educational work of this Madras Presidency. We finished our 


work in March and have made our report. We hope to bring © 


_ about a complete change in the method of training teachers. I 


am also chief examiner in English for the High Schools of the — 


Presidency. I have thirty-two assistants and part of my task is to 
see that they adopt a uniform standard of valuation and do the work 
according to the instructions which I gave. About 14,000 papers 


have to be valued and this work must be done during April. After — 


the work is over I must send a report to the Director of Public 
Instruction and the Secondary School Leaving Certificate Board 
and this report is then published and sent to each school for future 
guidance and suggestion. Iam now at work preparing this report. 
This work is done during my regular vacation period while enjoying 
the beauty and coolness of Kodaikanal—7,000 ft. above the scorch- 
ing plains—giving us an ideal climate and a beauty of scenery hard 
to surpass. We are always grateful that Kodaikanal is in our 
Madura Mission area and so easily accessible. In five hours or less 


we can come by motor car from Madura to Kodaikanal and it is a 


delightful journey—a world of difference from twenty years ago 


when it took us nearly two days to make the journey and we had 


to travel all night in an ox cart and next day on foot, on horseback, 
or by chair claim wearily up the steep mountain side. 


During January and February we rounded out an excavated 
place in the hiilside at Pasumalai and constructed a large outdoor 
amphitheatre; its capacity is practically unlimited and we have put 
up electric lights. In February the place was formally opened and 
on March 7—10 we used it for our First All Pasumalai Commence- 
ment. This was a new departure in Pasumalai a linking up of all 
departments—the Theological Seminary, the High, Training, Model 
and Trade Schools in a common public graduating exercise and 
giving of diplomas. It was a real success and we plan to make it 
an annual event. Our joint out-put for the year was 212 students 
divided as follows: 


High School “A 
‘Training School ......:- 
Model School 24% 


There were no graduates from the Trade School this year. The 
purpose of the gathering is to build up a school loyalty and give an 


occasion for an annual gathering of our old students also to give 
diplomas and certificates to the outgoing students. It was a season 
of good cheer and inspiration and was thoroughly enjoyed by all. 


I know that many to whom this letter goes are eager to know 
about the Memorial Library and Museum building that is to bear 
‘‘Mother Margaret Miller’s’’ name. The situation is as follows: 
The graduates of our schools have voted to erect in memory of 
‘Mother Margaret Miller’’ a Library and Museum building to cost 
not jess than 10,000 dollars. This is a large sum of money for 
them to ratse but a third of it is already paid in and a large com- 
mittee is at work during this vacation to complete this fund. It 
has to be done this year. Of course they expect a generous build- 
ing grant from government. We will welcome any donations for 
this purpose from any to whom this letter goes. Iam putting in a 
Memorial window as my own contribution. 


The Medical Work in Pasumalai was Mrs. Miller’s own special *. 
work and was built up and supported through her efforts. It is § 
now in great need of help. We get practically no help for this from ' 


our Board so the burden now falls on me. 


I would like to raise an endowment fund of 10,000 dollars in ' 1 
her name for the support of our medical work. This would be a — 


specially appropriate memorial. To this end I am selling all her ; 


jewels and everything she had of value, including a valuable stamp — 
collection, and in this way I hope to begin this fund with 1], 500 - 


doilars. If there are others who would like to join me in establish- - , 


ing this fund it would give me great satisfaction and I would be — 


exceedingly grateful. I am not asking for gifts but would welcome 


free will offerings of love and remembrance. The fund would be. 
a perpetual witness of one who lived for others and who laid down’ 
her life in service for His poor and needy ones. The funds would 


be carefully invested and would be under tke control of the Pasu- 


malai Council, the Madura Mission and the American Board. 


This is our hot season and it certainly can be hot in Madura. 
April was an unusually hot month—daily above 100°F. We also 
had a few rains in April which is unusual and these seemed to make 
the heat more oppressive. I was indeed glad that my work as 
Examiner sent me to the hills early in April. The crops last year 
were poor owing to lack of proper and timely rains. We are 
hoping for better things this year. We are now developing our new 
farm of 45 acres which I secured last year and this has been enclosed 
with a wire fence. We are now digging a well and will soon put 
up some cheap buildings. We mean to make this a dairy and poultry 
farm. One of our boys has just returned from taking the two years 
practical course in agriculture at the Government College in 
Coimbatore and he will have full charge of this department of our 
work. We mean to make it practical, helpful and profitable. 
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Again this. year we have sent out fifteen evangelistic bands of 


teachers and students, to work during a part of the long vacation. 
Much time and thought were given to preparing the boys for this 
work and we are hopeful of results; for all through our mission 
area there is a spirit of earnest enquiry and many are turning to 
Christ. It is a splendid training for the boys and leads many of 
them into definite Christian service. : 


During term time by means of our motor cars we have been 
able to send or take workers into the surrounding villages. The 
motor car is certainly a great help and a source of comfort to the 
touring missionary. Sometimes it makes possible more than twice 
the work that he could formerly do. We are glad there are so many 
open doors. Calls come to us from all sides. 


India is ready to accept Christ though as yet she fights shy of 
Christianity and the Church. But the Christ and His ideal she 
accepts as one worthy of her love and as a goal to be attained. 


As a mission we have had a good year. All department of our 
work have grown and prospered and we are making steady progress. 


We were glad to welcome back Mr.. and Mrs. Lorbeer in 
November and their coming has been a great helpto me. He is 
again in charge of the Training School work. With them came 
Rev. and Mrs. B. S. Stoffer for work in our Teachers’ College. 
They are now putting in a year in the Language School at Kodai- 


kanal studying Tamil. They were given a royal welcome in Pasu- . 


I want to thank those of you who are supporting boys in 
Pasumalai. It is a fine thing to do and 1 am glad so many of you 
continue to do it. There are now about sixty boys on the list. 
I wish you could meet some of the boys who were helped in this 
way and are now out in the world doing valiantly for Christ. 
There are scores of such men at work in India, Burma, Ceylon, 
Mesopotamia, the Islands of the sea and as far distant as Arabia 
and Egypt. 


There is but little that one can say about the political situation 
in India today. We of Madras have just bade farewell to our much 
loved Governor and his lady—Lord and Lady Willingdon—and in 
their stead we now have Lord and Lady Goschen. Madras is 
keeping its head and working the reforms with fair success. We 
have little to excite us and there is évery reason for hope and 
encouragement. 


_ Our greatest difficulty is our great and serious lack of funds for 
making the much needed advance in education, sanitation and 
general improvements. Our complaint is that we have to pay too 


| 


large a share of the Imperial expenses. I think this claim has been 


admitted to be a just one and so we may expect better things in 
the coming years. . 


More and more I feel that India is a land worth working for 
and that it is a splendid place in which to invest one’s life—an 
opportunity second to none. India needs Christ and His gospel 
and it is our great privilege to see that she gets it. 


With every good wish and with gratitude for your gifts and 


prayers. 


- Yours in His service, 


DK. Maller 
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PASUMALAT, SouTH INDIA, 
Nov. 15th, 1924. 


DEAR FRIENDS: 


In the months since we wrote time has flown fast—never 
faster than in recent months. Isn’t it glorious to be busy and to 
have so many useful things to do that you hardly know how to find 
time to do them all ? : 


To the ordinary work assigned us, the Mission has added three 
outside duties; First, gathering the annual statistics of the Mission 
covering all the varied activities not only of the missionaries, but 
of the Indian Churches. This work is usually crowded into the 
last two months of the year, but it has to be in mind more or less 
all tue year. Secondly, the writing of the Mission Report for this 
year—this again is concentrated chiefly into the last month of the 
year but hangs on for three months into next year till the report is 
off the press. Thirdly, we have been assigned the care of the 
Mission sanitarium at Kodaikanal, 75 miles from Pasumalai, and 
7,000 ft. above the sea where tired missionaries gather to’ the num- 
ber ot over 600 during the hot months of April 15th to June 15th. 
This carries with it responsibility for the Engiish services in the 
Church where about 400 missionaries attend church every Sunday— 
caring for the building and arranging the preachers or taking the 
services yourself if a preacher fails. This also involves the Chair- 
inanship of a Committee of thirty that controls and arranges for 
the Convention for the deepening of the spiritual life that is held 
annually in the church at Kodaikanal for four days. India has to 
be gone over carefully .to find suitable speakers—inquiries as to 
probable visitors to India must be instituted all directed to provid- 
ing spiritual food of real value for eager hearts. Our Mission 
founded Kodaikanal as a sanitarium. Away back in 1840 the early 
missionaries felt they must get away in the hot season for a rest 
and change so they sent two of their number to explore the upper 
reaches of the western ghats or mountains, and they selected what 
is now Kodaikanal when it was waste land. For 33 American cents 
per acre they took up about 150 acres and secured from Govern- 
ment «. clear title to the land. Now with the lapse ot time and the 
growth of the place, this land that was worth 33 cents 1n 1840 is now 
worth from $1,000 to $2,000 per acre and we have from sales of 
land we did not need put up 13 houses of which we rent six to 
provide for the running expenses of the whole plant. The result 
of the wise foresight of our missionary forefathers is that we of 
today get our holiday house rent free. Along with these 13 houses 
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our Mission is responsible for the care of six houses belonging to 
the Mahratta and Ceylon Missions of our Board and the Church 
referred to above which also belongs to us as well as a Mater- 
nity Hospital just being completed out of money raised by the late 
Dr..Van Allen of our Mission, so that in all we have to care for 
twenty-one houses. ‘To do this an overseer and 13 men are con- 
stantly at work and we visit Kodaikanal every six or eight weeks 
to look after them. 


Outside the Mission, another kind of work has fallen to me be- 
cause I happen to have had an engineering education—at Kodaikanal 
there is a school for the children of missionaries now supported by 
12 different Mission Boards and attended by over 125 children with 50 
Waiting for a new building to be completed before they can be 
admitted. They have outgrown their kerosene lamps and decided 
to put in an electric light plant of 400 lights to supply their nine 
buildings. Along with this, a modern sanitary equipment of flush 
closets and bath tubs is to be installed and this too they have asked 
me to look after. This is the school where our two daughters were 
educated in India and I am delighted to be able to help them. ) 


Coming to our work at Pasumalai we are glad to be able to 
report continued progress on the program already outlined in pre- 
vious letters. Of the seven items mentioned in our last letter, four 
are complete, namely, the well 24 feet square and 34 feet deep (we 
got plenty of water at this depth and did not need to go deeper), 
the water pumping plant, the swimming pool and the electric light 
pliant. 


Some of you I know are interested in these items and perhaps 


a short description may not be out of place. The well for two- 
thirds of its depth goes thro hard rock that had to be blasted, but 
it is pleasant to record that many springs rewarded us: indeed at 
34 feet we had so much water that it was hard to keep the well free 
enough to work. Altho the last dry season was unusually so, at no 
time has the well had less than nine feet of water. Right next to 
the well is the swimming pool which has two compartments, one, 
40 feet x 20 feet x 6 feet deep for the larger boys and the other 40 
feet x 10 feet x 3 feet for the smaller boys: Around these two 
compartments and enclosing them runs a platform on which are 
located 30 cement tubs for the boys to wash their cloths and them- 
selves before they are allowed toswim inthe pool. In this way we 


keep the water so clean that it only needs to be clianged once a week. 


The dirty water is emptied out on the fields of the experimental 
farm of our School of Agriculture which: surround the pool, for 
nothing can be raised in this land without irrigation nine months 
of the year. 
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Speaking of ‘‘ dirty water ’’ one needs to remember that dirt is. 
relative, especially in this land. Recently a friend of ours was 
urging a man not to bathe in filthy greenish water into which all 
kinds of sewage and filth had been emptied. The man looked puzzled 
for a moinent, then his facé brightened and rubbing his hands in 
near-by mud went over to the vile greenish water, washed his hands 
and turning to our friend said ‘‘ See, my hands are clean—how can 
you say water is dirty when it cleans ?”’ 


As the water in the well varies from even with the ground in 
the rainy season to 25 or more feet below in the dry season and 
further as the feasible suction distance is not more than 20 feet, 
either the pumping outfit would have to be raised and lowered with 
the season or some other plan adopted. To solve this problem a 
French water elevator on the endless belt pattern with patent metal 
clips has proved most efficient. As water rises in the well sections 
of the belt are removed and per contra when the water lowers 
sections are added so that at any given time only the right length 
of belt is actually in the water. ‘The whole belt is kept tight by a 
loose pulley and weight weighing 75 lbs that hangs on the belt in - 
the water. Only two horse power is needed to operate this ele- 
vator which raises 4,500 gals per hour toa small iron tank 12 feet 
above the ground. From this tank the water overflows into the 
swimming pool if we wish to fill it or add water—if not, then by 
Opening a valve in the bottom of the tank and starting a centrifugal 
pump the water is drawn off and forced thro pipes to five. different 
reservoirs with taps located at convenient places. These are filled 
in order each day. Both the elevator and the centrifugal pump are 
run by one 6} horse power motor which receives its energy from our 
electric plant. | 


Our electric light and power plant is located in the Trade 
School in a new room and consists of two 15 horse power crude 
oil, cold starting engines, each belted to an electric generator. 
This gives us two complete sets so that when one is under repair 
we have the other and avoid the expense and troubles of a battery. 
On February 22nd, we started up and have been going splendidly 
since. We start each day at 5.30 p.m. and close down at 10.30. 
At first I had to spend much of my time in the engine room 


_till one of our men was sufficiently trained to be fairly dependable. 


Along with him four of our boys have been in training till now it is 
possible to leave Pasumalai and be absent days without fear that 
ordinary troubles will not be met intelligently. Our wretched 
kerosene lamps which usually consisted of lanterns or just a wick 
stuck in any glass bottle, have given place to light that the boys are 
enthusiastic over and which makes night study far easier than it 
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used to he, besides increasing the efficiency of the whole school 
population of about 1,100 boys. 


~The other items in our program are being held up by Govern- 
ment which has not yet approved the plans finally, but the manual 
training building is so near approval that we expect to lay the 
foundations shortly. The. septic tank addition and the training 
college are well along in getting thro the red tape of Government 
approval and we hope that early in the new year we can begin on 
them. We have teen so busy on what has so far been accomplished 
that it is hard to see how we could have done anything on these 
tnree remaining items of the program even had Government 
approved months ago as we hoped. 


Government has sanctioned our ‘Trade School addition and 
that is nearly done. The power house was finished last February 
and the addition to the carpentry department is about two-thirds 
done. We are just now taking in hand the remainder of the work 
that will provide room for the woodworking machinery. A wood 
planer to plane wood 20 inches wide and seven inches thick has 
been ordered and we are about to order an iron turning lathe. 
Since we last wrote $150 has come in making a total of $630 toward 
the share of $2251 that we have to raise to claim Government’s 
contribution, so we are still far short of our goal. We 
earnestly hope some of you who read this letter will feel able to 
send us a contribution—no matter how small it is for it doubles as 
we have already explained and helps to give us the chance of a 
life time. We have had a succession of official visitors all of whom > 
have spoken most appreciatively. of. our work and especially of 
the new additions we have been able to make. Indeed the Inspector 
of Trade Schools who came to inspect our School last month said 
he would give us a grant for new equipment next year as he was 


much pleased with the good use made of what Government had 
already given. | 


We took in a new class in July and now have 45 boys in the 
Trade School, all we hav2 room for with the present state of our 
building program. We are being urged both by the Government 
and by many who own motor cars around here to expand our black- 
smith department into a motor car repair shop and we shall probably 
do so as boys are most eager for that kind of work. As Ford 
cars are the most numerous, we are negotiating for an agency which 
will give us reduced rates on parts and a commission on all cars we 
sell—the prospect at present is that we shall succeed. Even now 


cars are coming to us for repair and without seeking it, this side 
of our work is growing.» 
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We expect shortly to organize a Scout Troop among the boys. 
Already they are taking a keen interest in football and the general 
morale of the school is very good. Last Sunday seven of our boys 
joined the Church, and several others will, we hope, be ready. for 
membership at the next Communion. : 


Mrs. Dickson is occupying new quarters for her Kindergarten, 
7.é., the three lower grades of the model school—you will recall 
that her department was cooped up in one of the dormitories—now 
she has part of the old Mission bungalow in which Dr. Miller used 
to live before his new house was built as part of the program for 
more room. Altho very cramped for 80 children it is an improve- 
ment on the old arrangement. This move is only temporary, for 
when the new manual training building is a reality, the drawing 
department which now occupies the old church will move out and 
she will then have as her permanent home that fine old structure, 
admirably fitted to the work she is doing. She also continues to 
look after the health of all our more than 1,000 students and 
. see that the sick ones receive proper food and attention. It is 
trying, exacting work that knows no limitation of set hours, and 
yet 18 in mary ways rewarding in bringing her into closest touch 
with boys away from home who in sickness need a mother’s care. 


India is today a tremendously interesting place in which to 
live and work. Groping for she knows not what, India is reaching 
out in quest of a larger life because dissatisfaction with things as 
they are has laid irresistable hold on her thought. 


Gandhi continues to dominate the situation. We get his weekly 
paper, ‘‘ Young India’’ and it is one of the most interesting of all 
we receive. You find yourself constantly disagreeing with him, 
_ but he stimulates your thinking—makes you think thro some things 
that have been accepted thro the ages. A strange mixture—stoutly 
denying that he is a Christian, supporting idolatry, evidencing in 
all his writings that he is steeped in Christian ideals, an idealist 
whose thinking is constantly divorced from the plain facts of life, 
aman of unblemished character, regarded by the masses as g0 
sacred that mothers bring their children that he may lay his hands 
in blessing on their heads, outspoken and blunt in condemnation of 
many evils in Hinduism and Mohammedanism, more responsible 
than any other for India’s present awakening—he is unquestionably 


the foremost Indian citizen. Here are some excerpts trom recent 
numbers of his paper. 


God weighed me at the last All India Congress Committee and found me 
wanting. My pride told me that I must yet fight the Swarajists. But the 
unquenchable spirit of service in me tells me that I must fight neither the 
Swarajists, nor the Liberals, nor the Englishmen. I must prove to everyone 
that Iam what I profess to be,—their friend and servant. My creed ‘is service 
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of Gcd and therefore of humanity. I can neither serve God nor humanity, if 
as an Indian I do not serve India, and asa Hindu 1 do not serve the Indian 
Musalmans. Voluntary service means pure love. I must strive my utmost, 
during the coming year of grace, to express in every little act of mine whatever 
love am capable of. 


‘« There is no bargaining in love—in love it is all giving.”’ 
‘‘ The averge Hindu is a coward—for him non-violence has no meaning. 


"It only serves as a mask to cover his abject cowardice.’’ 


‘The average Mohammedan isa bully. I know the Mohammedan can 
twist me round his thick fingers and dash me to pieces, but in that day 
Hinduism in India will be free. Or, if be lets me kill him in spite of the 
— strength of a giant, Islam in India will be free. He will have atoned for all 
the bullying of the average Mohammedan. What 1 detest is a match between 
the bullies of both parties. Any peace based on such a trial of strength will 
end in bitterness. The way to get rid of Hindu cowardice is for the educated 
Hindus to fight the bullies. We may use sticks or other clean weapons—my 
principles will allow meto use them. We shall be killed in the fight, but that 
will chasten both Hindus and Mohammedans. As things are now going each 
party will be the slaves of its own bullies.”’ 


: These quotations show that Gandhi has imbibed deeply of 
Christian ethics. He is taking the things of Christ and rejecting 
the lordship of the Person. He 1s trying to do what no one can. 
The last few months have been seared and seamed with riots all 
over North and some parts of South India, the participants being 
always Hindus and Mohammedans and the immediate cause usually 
the slaughter of the cow sacred to the Hindu, and the annoyance 
of Mohammedan worshippers in mosques by Hindus insisting on 
going by in procession with noisy music. The situation grew so 
bad that Gandhi fasted for twenty-one days as a penance for his 
part in arousing to life three hundred millions of people whose 
new energy has expended itself very often in bloodshed. On the 
26th September a representative gathering of the leaders of India — 
met at Delhi—the Metropolitan of the Anglican Church and many 
other Christian leaders were present—the object was seriously to 
face the growing violence all over India. This result has been forseen 
by level headed leaders in India for a long time—Gandhi has 
preached opposition to the ‘‘satanic’”’ British Government, non- 
co-operation, refusal to pay taxes and many other revolutionary 
ideas tnat have been practiced with violence. Gandchi now repents, 
but he has unloosed a monster he cannot control. This conference 
remained in session one week and passed unanimously a notable 
series of resolutions. Of the twelve resolutions passed three are 
specially interesting — 

(1) Hindus must not expect that the exercise of the right of cow-slaughter - 
by Moslems can or will be stopped by the use of force or by the resolution of a 
local body or an act of the legislature or an order of the court, but only by 
mutual consent, and must trust to'the good sense of Moslems and the estab- 


lishment of better relations between the two communities to create a deeper 
respect for their feelings. 


by 
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(2) Moslems must not expect to stop. Hindu music near or in front of 
mosques by force, resolution of » evap body, act of legislature or order of the 
court, except by mutual consent, but must rely upon the good sense of Hindus 
tu respect their feelings. 


(3) Every individual is at liberty to follow any faith, and to change it 
whenever he so wills and shall not by reason of such change of faith render 
himself liable to any punishment or persecution at the hands of the followers 
of the faith renounced by him. 7 


This last resolution is the most astonishing and revolutionary 
of all—but all over the world it is one thing to pass resolutions, © 
another to make them effective. However, itis a great gain that 
such a representative body should have taken this stand for it enters 
the wedge. If Christ could be followed in India by all those who 
at heart believe in Him without fear of the usual severe persecu- 
tion, the number of Christians would brobably be several times 
increased immediately. But an easy Christ is not what we are here 


We must draw this letter to a close tho there is much else 
of great interest that might be said. We unite in sending each of 
you heartiest Christmas and New Year greetings—we thank you 
once more for all your kindness to us thro the years and especially 
for the chance to live and work where the opportunities are without 
limit. | 


Very sincerely yours, 


Srances A. Dickse 
fe A. D, chien 
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A. Bigh Schoot and Training dustitution 


Rev. JoHN X. MILLER, M.A.,D D., PasumaLar, MADURA Dist., So. INDIA 


Manager 


October 22, 1924. 


FRIENDS, 


Fully five months have elapsed since my last report letter 
was written. Busy and eventful months they have been. I 
hardly know how or where to begin my chronicle but perhaps 


it will be best to take things in order of occurrence. 


34 


When I wrote last I was at Kodaikanal enjoying that 


salubrious clime and the pleasure of meeting missionaries from 
all parts of India and beyond. In June we had to descend to the 
hot, dusty plains and our school reopened on June 18th. The 


results of the Government examinations held in March and April 


were made known and our school again headed the list for this 
part of the Madras Presidency and our teachers and students were 
naturally jubilant. We began the school year with new courage 
and determination to make this year the very best in our history 
and I think all are trying to live up to this ideal. Owing to 
failure in rains and to the general poverty of our Christian 
community our attendance this year is less than last. I am 


sorry that we have not as many under instruction Lut glad our 
class rooms and dormitories are not as crowded as last year. 


Two of our staff left us Just as school was opening and for a 
time we had difficulty in arranging for classes but fortunately we 
were soon able to find permanent teachers. Our Pasumalai 
trained men are in great demand throughout the Tamil country 
as they have made a good name for themselves. We are glad 
this is so and whenever possible we are glad to supply the need 
of other Missions as well as our own It is often a temptation to 
our men to go elsewhere as by so domg they get better pay. 


We are not able to give the salaries that most of the other 


Missions are paying as our appropriation from our Board will 
not suffice. ortunately our workers are loyal and remain with 


us even at great sacrifice. ‘This is part of what we like to call 


‘the Pasumalai spirit and ideal” and we make much of service 
and sagrifice in the training of our workers. 


There is much more of this now in evidence amongst 
teachers and students and I ain sure the Boy Scout Movement, 
which 1s growing rapidly in Pasumalai.and throughout India, is 
a great aid to this-end. A sense of honor and willingness to 
work are every-where much more in evidence. 
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In July a Conference was held in Pasumalai for discussing 
the problem of the Village School and the type of education 
needed for the village. Mr. McKee of Moga, a town in the 
Punjab, was in charge. He has made a real success of the Pro- 
ject Method of teaching in village schools and-he is now helping 
missionaries in other parts of India to introduce this into their 
village schools. Fully a hundred delegates were in attendance 
during the six days of Conference and the discussions and lectures 
were “exceedingly helpful and suggestive. Our bungalows were 
full to overflowing during these days as we had to provide hospit- 
ality for our visitors. It was a busy time and a most enjoyable one. 


While the Conference was in sessions heavy rains. cloud 
bursts, took place on the hills and mountains of our Western Ghauts 
causing our usually empty rivers to overflow and soon we heard 
of much damage from floods and some loss of life. The railways 
were breached in many places and for nearly two weeks we were 
shut off from Madras and so from our daily paper and other 
mail. I had to attend a committee meeting in Madras in August 
and even then through trains were not running and part of my 
journey had to be made by steamer—taking the steamer from 
Negapatam to Cuddalore, an interesting and novel experience. 
The steamer ride of six hours was most enjoyable but the getting 
to and from the steamer by means of lighters which had 
to take us across the break waters and through the surf was not 
so much to be desired. though all very interesting and I never 


enjoyed a trip to and from Madras as much as that one On my 


return journey to save time I made a detour by motor car and 
thus did not take the trip on the Bay of Bengal. 


The floods destroyed thousands of acres of rice and other 
crops and added greatly to the poverty already so keenly felt by 
the coolie and working classes. Food stuffs are all very dear 
and those of us in charge of large boarding schools are having a 
very hard time to get along. Our expenses are greatly increased. 
We cannot ask our boys to pay more for they cannot do 
so. We sympathise greatly with the laboring classes who speak 
of these hard times as famine times though of course there is 
really no famine for food can be had if one is able to pay for it. 
We get just one-third the quantity of rice for a rupee that we 
were getting in 1905 when I first took charge of this work. 


Our Government grant for our high school was also decreas- 
ed this year, for Government too pleads poverty and financial 
‘stringency. Just what to do I know not—I have had to advance 
from private sources about Rs. 6,000 or 2,000 dollars in order to 
keep the school going. It just had to be done or shut up shop 
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and that we certainly must not do. We hope for better things 
in the coming year and ask you all to generously support the work 
of our Board. I know they will give us more if it is possible so 
todo. They know ovr need. 


On account of lack of funds I have not been able to do any 
thing on our new farm in the way of new buildings, purchase of 
cattle and poultry. These all have to wait It is a ‘desperate 
situation and I know not what todo. I cannot go on in this 
way. Itis not right for me to doit. But what to dois not at 
all-clear. Pray for us and for our needs. I am sure “‘He is able’ 
and can provide for His work. If this work is not His then I do 
not care to share in it or give my time and strength to it. But 
we are sure it is for He is blessing it and prospering it in things 
spiritual. 


Some weeks ago eleven boys from Hinduism confessed 
Christ in baptism in our church service. A class of forty boys 
is now meeting with our pastor regularly and being prepared 


for church-membership at our coramunion in November. Our 


boys are doing more and better work both in and out of school. 
Many are keen to become Boy Scouts and to live up to the duties 
and obligations of that splendid organisation. Other Missions 
are seeking our men as teachers and headmasters and in so 
doing are paying usa great compliment. Our public examina- 


tion results were never better. We have a fine staff of teachers, 


hard working earnest Christians who are proud of their school 
and seeking to do all in their power to make 1% better. 


Let me tell you of what our “ Old Boys” are doing. October 
%th was the anniversary of Mrs. Miller’s call to higher service 
and on that day a Memorial Service was held for her. The day 
was made a holiday. Our “Old Boys” or graduates took full 
charge of all the services and did it well. At 8 AM. we opened 
the ‘‘ Mother Margaret Miller Memorial Wel] ” and the Swimming 
Pools for large and small boys with a short but appropriate 
service. These bear inscription stones stating that they are gifts 
to Pasumalai from the friends of Margaret Y. Miller and are also 
a memorial of her twenty years of loving service “for others” 
in Pasumalai. The well is proving to be fully adequate to our 
needs and in every way thoroughly satisfactory. We have found 
a splendid supply of good water at a depth of about forty feet. 


At 9 A.M. a beautiful service was held in the church and 
two short addresses were made and songs composed for the 
occasion were sung. ‘Then the Secretary of the Old Boys 
Association announced that funds were either collected or in 
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hand for the Memorial Library to be built in Pasumalai and to 
bear Mrs. Miller’s name. The plans are being prepared and 
will soon be sent to Government. for approval and grant. 
am very very glad this has been done and to have a share 
in it but I am even more interested in securing an endowment 
fund for the support of our Caroline Clark Dispensary and 
Hospital. These were very dear to Mrs. Miller—her special 
work. We have no appropriation for these and we have always 
had to depend on donations for their upkeep. I would now like 
to establish a fund of $10,000 as a memorial to a beautiful Jife 
_and for a much needed work and I pledge $2,000 of this amount 
and [am sure there are many to whom this letter goes who can and 
will join me in this effort. Every thing that was hers is being 
sold and the proceeds will go into this fund. I hope my gift may 
even reach the sum of $2,500. I know that this is what she 
would with me to do. At3 P.M. a short service was also 
held at the cemetery in Madura and the grave was covered with 
flowers. It was her day. 


Owing to celay in having our plans accepted ky Government 
we have not been able to get on with our new buildings. I go 
to Madras next week to attend a meeting of the Board that 
controls all high schools in the Madras Presidency and when there 
will see the officials and do all [ can to expedite things. 


September was a hot and busy month in spite of the fact 
that we had two weeks vacation—it was only given in order to 
make room for the hundreds of teachers and catechists who came 
here for the Pasumalai [nstitutes—a course of lectures and class 
work which we give annually for the benefit of all workers in 
the district. While these are going on in the High and Normal 
school rooms in the Theologica] Seminary rooms we are holding 
the annual conference for laymen and ministers and discussing 
practical problems connected with the life and work of the 
Church. Delegates and representatives came from all parts of 
South India and from all Protestant Churches working in this 
area. All are welcome and all invited to take part both from the 
.platform and from the fioor for much time is spent in diseussion 


and much in goodly fellowship. We aim to make Pasumalai the 
Northfield of South India. 


People are coming to these Annual Conferences in increasing 
numbers and with great eagerness and zest. All types of thought 
are represented and we try to give every one a chance to contri: 
bute. We want to stimulate constructive thought and to give 
to India the type of Church best suited to her needs and 
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temperament. We acknowledge gladly that we missionaries 
must decrease and the Indian workers’ power and influence must 
increase if Indian thought and ways are to find full expression. 

The Indian contribution at these conferences Is in every Way 
equal to the best that the missionary makes. Indians are doing 


a lot of thinking these days both politically and end and 
this is what we desire. 


Mr. Ghandi is a great force in India and a power for. 
righteousness. One must admire the man’s sincerity and his 
willingness to sacrifice himself for what he believes. His power 
as a religious leader is, I think, greater than his gifts as a poll- 
tical leader. No man sways India as he does.. And it is interest- 
ing to note that he takes Christ literally and makes the Master’s 


life and teachings his ideal. As long as this is true Mr. Ghandi 
cannot go far astray. | | 


In South India things move on quietly. Here the Hindus far 
outnumber the Mohammedans and so we do not have the strife for 
supremacy that one sees in North India, 


In September we had good rain and things looked promis- 
ing but from October 1 to 16 no rain fell and all dry crops began 
to wither and the tanks became empty. October too hag been an 
unusually hot month almost as hot as March nearly up to — 
100 °F daily asa maximum. But again rain has come and we 
hope for cooler weather. Every where one hears ‘of great 


need and poverty for last year crops were poor. We hope for 
better things this year. 


Our work is prospering and the church growing in strength 
and efficiency. Our Schools were never stronger nor so well 
staffed as they now are, we have every reason to. rejoice. 


T must tell you of a new responsibility that comes to us 
next year. For a few years we have been carrying on a high 
schoolin Madura in union with this Church of Sweden Mission. 
It was our school built and established by us and carried on for 
forty years by our Mission. We thought it would be well to 


unite with our Swedish fiends 3 in this work and agreed to do so 


but it has not worked af all happily and now the union ends. 


Our Madura Churches were very insistent on our taking on 
this work. ‘The school has an enrollment of over six hundred 
and is making an excellent record. The appropriation for this” 
school from our Board is only $250 a year. We need an addi- 
tional $500 in order to carry on and should really have twice 
that much to make the school thoroughly efficient. This 
responsibility comes to me from next year and I hardly know what 
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to doaboutit. I think there are churches or even individuals who 
are able and willing to give what is needed for this splendid work 
in the city of Madura—the only high school for boys under 
Protestant Mission Management and a splendid opportunity to 
reach both Hindus and Mohammedans with gospel influences. 
The Bible is taught daily in all classes and we will try and 
make this school a power for good in winning Madura for 
Christ. Who would like to take on this work ? 


I have kept the most important and best news to the last 
and it will doubtless come to you as a surprize. On December 
3rd I am to marry Miss Martha Montague Van Allen. She 1s 
a daughter of our beloved physician Rev. Frank Van Allen, 
who died August 28th of last year and. who rendered such 
splendid service in our Madura Hospital for men. In fact it is 
his hospital and his monument—he built it and not a dollar of 
American money went into it. Miss Van Allen is a Vassar 
graduate and since 1918 has been Vice Principal of our high 
school for girls in Madura. She is in every way splendidly 
equipped for missionary service and I consider myself a most 
fortunate man to have won her. We are having as quiet a 
wedding as possible and will go to the hills for a week or ten 
days then return to our home “Hillcrest” in Pasumalai and 
go on with our work. She will continue her work in the Girls 
School in Madura until April, the close of the school year, 
driving in daily from Pasumalai. December is a vacation month 
and the coolest month on the plains and fits in best with all 
our plans. 


We send you our Christmas greetings and best wishes for 
the coming year. May it be for us all the best year yet and 
may God bless us each and every one and make us a blessing to 
others. With grateful thanks for every remembrance of us 
and our work. 


Yours in His Service, 


febn Miler 
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Pasumalai Bigh and Training Schools, 


REV. JOHN X. MILLER, M.A., D.D., PasuMALAI, Mapvura D1st., 
Manager. . So. INpra. 
3rd August 1926. 


DEAR FRIENDS, 


_ My letter to you this time will be a short one as I am enclosing 
a description of our tour in North India and Kashmir written by Mrs. 
Miller. It was a wonderful trip and I consider myself most fortunate 
to have been able to enioy two vacations in beautiful Kashmir. We 
were away from Pasuimalai fully three months, and on our return on 
June 30th we found all well and the school in splendid working order. 
We were glad to get back again though exceedingly loath to ex- 
change the cool, salubrious breezes of Kashmir for the hot, arid winds 
of South India. One thing comforted us and that was the fact that 
our Madura District was the greenest spot that we had seen in India 
after leaving the vale of Kashmirt. 


The enrolment this year is not up to last year’s figures. | think 
this is due to the fact that in our outstation Boarding Schools they 
are taking in higher classes and that keeps a number away from 
Pasumalai; also more attention is being given to education in South 
India and both Elementary and Secondary schools are on the 
increase. No doubt many are hindered by poverty and it is for that 
reason I constantly urge upon my friends in America to send me 
from 30 to 40 dollars a year so that a poor but worthy boy may 
enjoy the advantages of ayearin Pasumalai. I am exceedingly 
thankful that so many of you continue to helpin this way. I appreci- 
ate it greatly as also does the boy so helped. 


I am sending out scholarship letters this week together with 
snapshots of all new boys selected this year. I wish the letters 
were more interesting, but our boys are not accustomed to letter 
Writing and you will admit that it is not easy to carry on a one- 
sided correspondence. If you will ask questions, I am sure the 
boys will do their best to answer them. It is hard for them to 
realize that what is common place to them, their every day life and 
customs, is of special interest to you, and so they tell you of what 
to them seem important events. 


Our school results this year were not quite up to our expecta- 
tions ; for some reason which we do not understand our boys fell 
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down badly in English. We had expected them to do better than 
usual in this subject and can only explain it by the conjecture, 
which is probably true, that the Examiner who valued our papers 
was unusually severe. He certainly must have been for he failed a 
number of boys whom we were sure would pass. Only a little 
more than a third of the boys passed and were declared eligible for 
College. A number ot others were found fit for Secondary Normal 
training. Every one is working hard and we hope to do better 
next March. The results in the Normal School were about as 
usual and fairly satisfactory. 


One of the interesting things which many of our boys are doing 
during vacation is to spend a week or two on preaching tours. It 
is a splendid training for the boys and gives them a real interest in 
the work of the Courch and some of them as a result of this work 
have been led to give themselves to Christian service as a life 
work. A good friend in Grand Rapids, Michigan, has made me 


her steward and I have a large sum of money to use for evangel- 


istic work every year. More than one-third of it is spent in the 
work of reclaiming the Robber-Caste people; another third we spent 
in the Institutes that are held for the instruction of our Village 
Agents. In this way we are able to bring inspiration to those who. 
are in great need of it, those who work in hard and out of the way 
places and therefore need something of inspiration and instruction. 
The remaining portion is given for special need in various part of 
the District; and in order to reach all parts of our Mission area, 
bands ot students and teachers are sent out. They give their 
services free and receive money only for their travelling expenses. 
This year 12 bands of teachers and students went out and spent 
about 60 days in this work. There were in all 156 workers and 
they visited 203 villages preaching the Gospel to 24,000 people and 
distributed more than 3,000 tracts and sold 201 Gospel portions and 
religious booklets. On thair return to Pasumalai most interesting 
reports were made by the leaders of the different bands. Some had 
thrilling experiences and a number had had to face dangers and 
hardships, but all expressed themselves as having had a wonderful 
experience and eager to go again. A goodly number were able to 
report decision made for Christ and one band reported the conversion 
of a Brahmin teacher. In our Pasumalai Church two weeks ago we 
rejoiced to see four men and eight children openly confessed Christ 
in baptism. All were high caste and fairly well to do converts. 
They had been bitterly persecuted by their relatives but have stood 


firm through it all. Their wives have left them as they think their — 


husbands have disgraced them by becoming Christians. Efforts are 
being made to reach the women and we hope that they soon will 
rejoin their husbands. 
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It is interesting to see the change that has come, especially in 
places where Christians have been living for some time, towards 
Christianity. The better it is understood the less there is of opposi- 
tion. Thoughtful people seem more willing and ready to consider 
the claims of Christianity. I think this is due in part to the fact that 
our boys are carefully instructed by competent teachers before they 
so out into the villages. There is a zealthat is not according to 
knowledge and sometimes an overzealous enthusiast only succeeds 
in arousing opposition to the message. We are trying our best to 
see that those who go out do so in the spirit of love and with a 


helpful, constructing message. We are sure that this work is well 
worth while. 


It was a great pleasure to be able to make use of the splendid 
Winchester Manual Training School building. It is just what we 
needed and we are exceedingly grateful to the donor. The main 
portion of the building is finished and we hope soon tu be able to 
build the additional work sheds. We are only waiting for the con- 
sent of Government in order to begin the work. Weare also seek- 
ing permission to erect a new Library and museum building. The 
architect is now busy with plans and I hope to see this finished 
before going on furlough in April next. 


Another great gain to the school is the employment of a trained 
physician. Dr. Belavendram is proving to be the right man for the 
post and entering most heartily into the work. My one great wish 
is for a source of income for this department of our work. A sum 
of 10,000 Dollars at 6 percent interest is needed, Only one third of 
this has been secured. This is the Margaret Miller Memorial Fund 
which I thave already mentioned in my previous letters. I am still 
hoping and praying that the full amount needed may come. | 


Another change that is introduced this year in the life of the 
school is in the employment of Frank Chellaswamy as Warden. He 
has taken up his work with enthusiasm and has won the confidence 
and the love of the boys. He has had seven years of military train- 
ing in Mesopotamia and is a strict disciplinarian. In spite of this 
the boys like him as they realize that he is their good friend. He 
settles all boyish quarrels and supervises all the dormitories and 
Hostels. Thus taking a load of responsibility from off my shoulders. 


Although I have been back only a little over a month so 
many things have been happening that it almost seems as if 
I had never been away. We have had our annual elections 
of Committees and everything is well organized for the year. 
The event of greatest importance was the visit of His Excellency, 
Lord Goschen, Governor of Madras, on Tuesday morning, July 20th. 


+ 
For fully two weeks we were busy at all hours getting our building 
and grounds in order. He gave only 35 minutes to our Pasumalai 
Schools, but we had things so well arranged that we were able in 
that short time to give him a good idea of the character and quality 
of our work. As his visit was at 7.30 a.m. we decided to show him 
our outdoor activities and so arranged the boys both at work and 
play. We were able to show him our Vocational and Manual Train- 
ing classes at work and also took him to the Farm and the Swimming 


- Pool. He was greatly interested in it all and took a special interest 
in the work of the Trade School. 


The following is his entry in our Visitors’ Book :— » 


‘‘T am grateful to those responsible for this Mission for 
giving me the opportunity of paying it a visit. 


It is most efficiently run, and the results achieved are 
excellent. 


I would wish to add my appreciation of the selfless efforts 
of those Ladies and Gentlemen, who in their work are combining 
practical teaching with humanising sympathy and are earning the 
gratitude of not only those they teach but of all who are interested 
in the progress and welfare of their fellow creatures.” 


(Signed) GOSCHEN. 
| 26, 


Lord Goschen is a fine type of Christian gentleman and is quite 
outspoken in his praise and appreciation of the woik of Christian 
missions. While in Madura he visited the Missions and laid the 
Corner Stone of a Hostel for the Church of Sweden Mission, opened 
the new Road and the Zumbro Memorial Hostel of our own Ameri- 
can College and also opened our splendid, new Y.M.C.A. building 
in Madura City. This building is located in a strategic corner just 
across from a beautiful Park, in the very heart of the city, and within 
a furlong of the great Madura Temple. For nearly half a century 
our Mission conducted a school for boys in this place, but we were 
glad to sell it to the Y.M.C.A. as a site for their new Building. For 
there is not a better location for such a building in the whole of 
Madura. This fine building is very largely a gift from America to. 
India. It was exceedingly interesting to see the keen interest 
taken in this work by the non-Christians of Madura. A New Secre- 
tary has just come, a fine {[ndian from Madras, with long experience 
in Association work, and the local Association is taking on new 
life. The Collector of the District, R. H. Ellis, Esq., I.C.S., has be- 
come the President of this Association and is himself giving an 
address next Sunday afternoon. The work in Madura is most pro- 
mising and we are not without hope of winning some of the educated 
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classes for Christ. Educated Indians are taking a real interest in 


Bible Study and I have been pleased in my own Bible class to find - 
the Hindu boys fully as responsive as the Christians. India admires 
Christ, but is not so sure of Christianity. Our creeds and dogmas 
cause them to stumble. but like Pilate of old they are ready to say 
of Christ ‘I find no fault in this man’. ‘The situation calls for tact, 
wisdom and love. We pray that we may be equal to our opportu- 


nities. 


September will soon be here and with it the many Meetings 
and Conventions in Madura and in Pasumalai. Big plans are being 
made for these. In Pasumalai we are planning for five days of 
Meetings and Conferences. Our theme for the year is Religious 
Education. In addition to the Ministers’ and Laymen’s Conference . 
we are to have also during these days The Indian Sunday School 
Union and The Christian Teachers’ Conference. We will have in 
all fully 200 Delegates, a choice body of men and women, and we 
are looking forward toa feast of good things. In addition to the 
outside delegates there wiil be several hundred in attendanee from 
Madura and Pasumalai. ; 


The work of all our Schools in Madura, Pasumaiai and the 
outstations continues to flourish. The outstation Boarding schools 
are growing in strength and are gradually raising their standard. 
This is as it should be. One ot the schools which Iam gladto see. 
growing innumbers and putting forth new strength is the Trade 
School. I began this schoolin January 1921, but had tocarry it on 
as anextra and with very inadequate support. I was therefore 
glad about two years later to give it over to Rev. J. H. Dickson, 
under whose able management it has gone on from strength to 
strength and is today doing excellent work and is a school in which 
we all take pride. India needs more of this kind of education. 
It surely must come for India is making wonderful advance indus- 
trially. Our new Viceroy is placing emphasis on Agriculture and 
Industry ; and these are the topics most commonly discussed in 
every important gathering. 


I will not take time to say much on the political situation in 
India. There has been far too much of strife in recent months. 
While we were in North India there was serious rioting in Calcutta 
with considerable loss of life. Just we were :eaving Kashmir there 
was a outbreak in Rawalpindi that had to be put down by calling 
in the troops. When we reached Delhi the whole city was under 
strict Police supervision and every one feared an outbreak. Far too. 
much stress is put on the things that divide. There is religious 
antagonism, selfishness and hatred. Each community seeks power 
and privilege for itself. In the North the struggle is between 
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Hindu, Mahomedan and Sikh, in the South each caste is jealous and 
zealous for its own interest. Communal representation is the 
universal cry and it is all wrong. One community does not trust 
the other. The best men are not chosen for positions of responsi- 
bility. If there is to be a United India there must first come a 
growing confidence and trust amongst all classes and religions. 
In my opinion this is India’s greatest ‘need and until it comes 
the only power that can keep peace in India is the British rule. No 
doubt, the ideal towards which we must work is to make India a 
self-governing dominion, but that day has not yet arrived. 


We have now received permission to go on furlough to America 
early in April 1927. I will write again in November and hope by 
that time to tell you of our plans. We hope then to see as many of 
our friends as possible and to express to you in person our grati- 
tude for the help which you have given us in so many ways through 
all the years that we have been privileged to work in India. I 
finish 23 years in December. Busy years they have been and God 
has blessed me with health and strength for the work He has given 
metodo. I am glad that it has been my privilege to carry on work 

in Pasumalai and that I have been ableto see so much accomplished. 


Mrs. Miller and I are in the best of health and send our kindest 
regards and best wishes to you all. 


Yours in His Service, 


PRIntRD AT THE A.M. Lenox Press, PASUMALAr.—1926. 


HILLCREST, 
PasuMALAI, S. INDIA. 
August 4, 1926. 


DEAR FRIENDS, — 


Our long-anticipated trip through some of the cities of North 
India and into Kashmir has at last been accomplished. It will live 
for ever in our memories and be a constant joy to relive and talk 
over, and this letter is an effort to share with you our experiences. 


The trip really began when we left Pasumalai, but there is 
nothing much worthy of note until nearing Calcutta, three nights’ 
and two days’ railway journey away from Pasumalai. Bengal is a 
richer country than that of the south. From what we saw of it 
from the train, it was well-populated and cultivated, the soil being 
rich and well-watered. We marvelled at the amount of standing 
water, canals and rivers, and feasted our eyes upon the green grass 
and other evidences of being far enough north to experience spring. 


Calcutta itself is just like any big city the world over. When 
we steamed into the tremendous station, sliding neatly to our as- 
signed platform, but for the numbers of dark faces about, we might 
just as well: have been at Hoboken or the Grand Central. Even 
more so was this impressed upon us after we left the station and 
entered the traffic jam that was the street and the only bridge across 
the Hoogly River. Carriages, motor trucks, ekkas, jitneys, ponder- 
ous, bullock-drawn country carts, automobiles, bicycles, inotor bus- 
es, with a plentiful mixture of pedestrians, none of them keeping 
to the places assigned them, yet all of them hurrying to get ahead 
of each other, choked the bridge in a bewildering, kaleidoscopic mead- 
ley of sights, sounds and colors. Policemen at each end of the 
bridge kept a semblance of order, but those stationed along it were 
nothing but lay figures as far as ordering the wild scramble was 
concerned. What the conditions are during and after the time the 
bridge is opened for a steamer to get through, I leave to your ima- 
ginations! We were in it once and devoutly hope we never shall 
be again. The European quarter of Calcutta is very western 
indeed from its great stores, theatres, and taxis to its parking rules 
and its fine houses. It is in the side streets, and even those imme- 
diately back of the widest and most fashionable thoroughfares 
that one suddenly realizes that one is in India, after all, for here 
come the lines of bazaars with all their busy picruresque native life, 
where, even in the commercial activity which is everywhere evident, 
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the cow and the bullock, unchangingly placid, reign supreme. 
Taking up the most prominent place on the side walk or street, 
lying half asleep, or standing abstractedly chewing their cud, or 
nonchalantly taking their toll of a passing cart loaded with straw | 
or something green, even the fastest pedestrian meticulously walks © 


around them, and carts, motors and carriages give them right of 
way. 


What to us made Calcutta different from other cities was not, 
as some guide books would have one think, the Kali Ghat—a small, 
dirty temple in a squalid part of the city to a hideous, monstrous, 
three-eyed idol with horrid traditions of rivers of blood of the 
thousands of poor goats sacrificed at certain times—but the spaci- 
ous, beautiful szatdan, or park, stretching its length through the 
middle of the city, gloriously grassy, its interesting avenues lined 
with trees in the fresh beauty of their new leaves; the numberless 
statues, of artistic execution and placement, of men famous in India’s 
history; and, best of all, the Victoria Memorial of shining white 
marble, that most fitting monument to a great Queen, which took 
several years to build, has only recently been completed, and which 
stands at one end of the mazdaz in an unrivalled situation, impres- 
Sive and beautiful from whatever angle it is approached. 


We took several interesting drives about the city and saw 
much of the residential section,—fine big houses set in the midst of 
shady high-walled gardens—as well as the zoo and the botanical 
gardens, where in the latter, was the famous banyan tree, supposed 
to be the largest in India, and so old that its center is practically 
gone. While we privately considered that our big banyan in Mad- 
ura, and the equally fine one at Melur nearby, were at least better- 
-Jooking, if not quite as big, we revelled in the artistic wildness 


of the place, its palms and ferns, its flowerbeds, and the beautiful 
fresh green of the spring. 


We arrived at Benares in the middle of the morning. The 
railway bridge over the Ganges just before one arrives at the sta- 
tion gives one a splendid view of the crowded pile of buildings 
making up the waterfront and bathing ghats as they follow the 
semicircular sweep of the river. “As the early morning is the time 
to see the activities of the bathing ghats and the city, we devoted 
the afternoon to visiting the ruins at Sarnath, where Buddha preach- 
ed his first sermon, and which thereafter was, of course, a very holy 
place, as long as Buddhism throve in India. We poked about for 
a long time among the stupas and foundations of monasteries, 
martvelling at their construction and stone carving, especially that 
on the biggest stupa. The grace of the lotus design which circled 
its great circumference, together with its unusual dimensions were 
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truly admirable. Of course the most interesting carving’, ixinagreias} 

- potteries, etc., had been removed to the museum nearby, which we 
duly visited and admired, both the outside—-built to represent an old 

Buddhist monastery—-and the treasures within. | 


The next day we devoted to the city, going in the morning to 
the bathing ghats, temples and other parts, and in the afternoon 
with our kindly host, Mr. Jackson, to the great Hindu University. 
If it had not been for evidence of mission work and the University, 
I fear we would have been rather disappointed in .Benares. It 
has been so much overrated as a place to visit that it has been 
commercialized to a most annoying degree. Beggars, priests, 
guides, shopkeepers all are out to get as much as they can, in every 
way that they can. The ceremonial bathing on the ghats is gone 
| through with a solemnity and a seriousness quite detached from, 
and impervious to, the boatloads of sightseers that float by, as is 
quite in keeping with the idea that this is the holy river that washes 
away all sin; but it seems to be accompanied by no visible happi- 
ness other than a certain complacent satisfaction in the faces of 
some as they finish and go back to their homes. But happy or 
not, thousands daily bathe and wash their clothes there, some 
very seriously, some perfunctorily, some quite frankly enjoying it 
as a social meeting place and gossip exchange. So it is a lively, 
human scene, from the interesting skyline and the bright colors 
thronging up and down the steps, to the individuals themselves,— 
a holy man under his huge umbrella deep in abstraction and white 
with ashes, a tiny child howling his protest at being doused up and 
down in the cold water, a serious young matron up to her knees 
in the water throwing her votive flowers to the river, then plunging 
in all over, but careful first to hold her nose, a bevy of young girls 
chattering and laughing like magpies over their morning dip, a 
group of ash-smeared. shaven-headed widows, the sorrows of 
allthe world in their tragic eyes, a portly gentleman virtuously 
washing out his clothes after having performed his fuja, and so on 
endlessly. We saw no bodies being burned at the burning ghat, but 
Saw several which had been brought there and left while the rela- 
tives went bargaining for firewood. Some oi the fine temples built 
along the river bank were too heavy for the soft mud to support, 
and so had partially sunk into the water, and no one had gone to 
the trouble of trying to raise them or otherwise reclaim them. | 


With these, the dust and dirt of the streets, no buildings appa- 
rently ever repaired. the evidences of the degeneracy of Hinduism on 
every hand—one’s piety depending on the amount of Ganges water 
sprinkled around in temples, of flowers left at shrines, of .gifts. 
given to beggars and priests, of genuflections, prayers, time spent 
at the bathing ghats—our impressions of Benares’ were of crum- 
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bling decay, of the shadow and the letter being venerated, the life 
and the spirit having long ago departed. The only contradiction to 
this impression was the fine mission work carried on, and the Hindu 
University. The latter lies some distance out of the city on two 
square miles of land, and hopes to have fourteen square miles in 
time. What they will do with so much Jand was a mystery to us, 
for though they have an immense piant on a large scale there now, 
it does not begin to fill up the two square miles they have. 


The special interest in Lucknow was its association with the 
mutiny. We followed Havelock’s advance through the city noting 
each place where he had fought. At last, the historic places 
growing more numerous, we drove into the Residency itself, and 
could only be silent before its ruined, shot-holed walls, quiet and 
peaceful now, set in their beautiful gardens, but eloquent of tra- 
gedy and thrilling bravery. Intellectually, one understood better 
how everything happened, if one looked at the model of the Resi- 
dency. and surrounding fortifications as they were at the time; but 
wandering through those storied, roofless, shot-pocked rooms, and 
the underground rooms where the women and children stayed, 
dying of fever and dysentery, listening to the dull booming of the 
guns, sudden clamors, or inexplicable silences, and not knowing | 
what they portended, one understands far better and in deepest 
gratitude what Lucknow, in particular, and the protection of the 
British flag, in general, mean. 


| We saw also much of the splendid work the Methodist Mission 
is doing in Lucknow, spending part of one morning at the Isabella 
Thoburn College, visiting the girls’ school at Lal Bagh, and seeing 
some of both the city and village work under the kindly di:ection 
of Dr. and Mrs. Calkins. 


Cawnpore has become a modern manufacturing city among 
the first in importance in India, but nothing can detract from the 
tragic interest it holds for the part it played in the mutiny. A 
beautiful memorial angel marks the well into which so many vic- 
tims of the massacre were thrown, and the surrounding well-kept 
gardens insure against commercial encroachment. | 


_ We stayed but a few hours in Cawnpore as We were ina hurry 
to get to Agra to see the Taj by full moon, which was that same 
evening. Don’t expect an adequate description! It isn’t possible. 
All I'could think of that first night was moonlight on a pearl, but 
the other times we saw it, I came to realize how inadequate that 
was. The Taj never disappoints. Rather, it satisfies one com- 
pletely. There is nothing about it one could wish altered in the 
slightest way. Every detail is so complete, every proportion so 
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perfect, that it leaves: nothing to be desired except a larget capacity 
to appreciate and enjoy its perfection. Wesaw it four times, one 
-visit being enough to satisfy us with regard to its details, its 
exquisite carving and jewel-like inlay work. We were quite content 
the other visits to stay at a distance and view it from every possible 
angle. We liked it best by sunset or moonlight. The last time 
we saw it was the sunset and twilight of Easter Day, just after a 
rain, when the air was washed clean and fresh and cool. We «stop- 
ped in one of the grassy gardens surrounding the tomb, arrested 
by the sight of a great bed of lilies in full bloom, like a drift of 
snow, opposite to a bed of sister lilies, deep red, botha glorious em: 
bodiment of Easter. From admiring them, we lifted our eyes to the 
pure white dome rising above the trees of that peaceful garden, 
and reflecting, opalescent, the afterglow of the sunset, and thanked 
God for the two miracles of life and love. 


Agra is not all the Taj, however, much as one could write con- 
cerning it, and often as one returns to look at it yet another time. 
Fatehpur Sikri, wonderfully planned and executed all in red sand- 
stone, the city intended by Akbar for his capital, but deserted soon 
after it was built either because it was malarial, or not strategic, 


took up most of a day. Most of what remains of the city is the 


palace enclosure including the tomb (and attached mosque) of a 
tamous Mohammedan saint, Salim Chisti, whose home in this 
spot originally caused Akbar to build his city there. A descendant 
of the saint acted as our guide and took us all through the various 
buildings of the palace enclosure, explaining each. Some of the 
chambers for the women were exquisitely carved, inlaid, painted 
and decorated. At least we could see, through restorations, 
that such had been the case. Then our guide took us into the 


mosque enclosure where the tomb of the saint is and where his 


descendants are buried. He even showed us the exact spot where 
he expected to be buried. Of course, we had to have large, shuffl- 
ing canvas shoes tied over our shoes before we were permitted to 
enter the sacred tomb itself. The pierced marble screens with which 


the tomb itself is surrounded are perfectly exquisite, really com- 


parable to those of the Taj. The tomb itself and the canopy over 
it is inlaid every inch with mother-of-pear], beautiful work and 


beautiful color, but a trifle ornate. The outer gate of the mosqué 


enclosure is the most splendid in decoration and superb in propor- 


tion of any in India. Akbar originally built it as his Gate of © 
Victory, and it has since been incorporated into the mosque. en 


closure and is used as the chief entrance. 


The tomb of Akbar himself, not far from Fatehpur Sikri, at 


Sikandra, is imposing and majestic, a fitting monumient to that great 
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nan. In a square walled, garden-enclosure, pierced by four splen- 
did entrances, ‘the tomb takes the unusual form of four stories in 
red sand-stone, the fifth being all of white marble, open to the sky, 
the tomb in the center, pierced marble screens of varied and 
beautiful designs forming the side walls, through which, as one 
writer poetically puts it, ‘‘the wind sighs an eternal requiem to 
the great emperor.’ 


Though one may not remember what all the rooms and halls and 
palaces in the Agra Fort were used for, one carries away a memory 
of exquisite workmanship i in carved white marble, in pierced white 
marble screens, in inlay work of utmost grace of design and. beauty 
‘of color. We wandered through halls of audience, ladies’ chambers, 
little pavilions, baths, where no labor was spared to make the least 
Getail lovely.. Shah J ehan, practically a prisoner in the palace, but 
content to be where he could look across the bend of the river Jumna 
to the distant Taj, spent his last days in the Jasmine Tower, which 
he had originally built for his beloved wife.. It is an exquisite little 
pavilion, worthy of the lovely lady for whom it was intended. 


On the way to Delhi we stopped at Muttra to see the evening 
fire worship on the Jumna River, one of the most unique and inter- 
esting things in India. Dr. and Mrs. Clancey, with whom we stayed, 
took us out on the river about sunset, to see the river front before 
night fell, when the fire worship began. It was a much more pleas- 
ing river front, with its bathing ghats and buildings, than that of 
Benares, and probably the morning bathing scene there would be 
fully as interesting, for it is well patronized, though the Jumna is 
not quite so sacred as the Ganges. We had not been on the river 
long before we saw the heads of several turtles protruding from | 
the water, evidently on the lookout for the daily feeding which 
begins about this time. After drifting about a bit, we.came to 
anchor before the ghat where the fire worship and most of the feed- 
ing of the turtles takes place. Gradually the people were gathering 
there and buying the grain of the vendors, but the turtles were 
before them, in scores, and hundreds, piled and heaped about the 
lowest. step, and, where the water was a little deeper, so crowded 
that they looked like the solid front that the locked shields of 
Ceesar’s scldiers presented: to the foe. Those not fortunate enough 
to get so close, milled around restlessly, manceuvering endlessly 
for a nearer place. Every time handfuls of the grain were thrown 
to them great was the upheaval, excitement and snapping. But the | 
turtles were not the only ones that wanted the food. Many a pious 
person’ intent on feeding these spirits of the river, had a hard time 
saving his little store in the slack of his shirt from the moist, push- 
ing noses of the sacred bulls and cows also congregated on the steps, 
that coolly assumed their right to take whatever they had a fancy to. 


» 
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- Many a rough push they received for their greediness, but it was all 
lost on them, for they neither lost their temper nor desisted from their 
efforts. Whatever the turtles failed to snap up or the sacred cattle to 
“steal, the monkeys picked up, skipping nimbly here and there, 
scampering cver the backs of the huddled turtles, snatching a morsel 
away from under the very nose oi an investigating bull, indulging i in 
private spats among themselves for some particularly daring piece 
- ot thievery from an older monkey, and altogether having very little 
time to sit down, scratch and consider what it was they almost 
thought just then. It was getting darker, and individual lights— 
wicks set in an empty cocoanut shell with a little oil—were launched 
on their flickering way down the river. Oftenthey did not get iat, 
as aturtle upset them. In the meantime, while the increasing throng 
of people pressed closer, the big brass candelabra was being made 
ready behind a very transparent curtain amid the deafening clang of 
bells. At last all was ready. The bells stopped ringing, the curtain 
was dropped, and the priest holding the blazing cone of lights stood 
revealed on a pedestal. He swung the heavy thing about his head, 
down and around in front, blazing and whirling, for several minutes, 
the Gense crowd about him watching with intense eagerness... When 
at last he stopped, they surged forward like a wall of water giving — 
way, reaching out their hands to pass their fingers over the sin-puri- 
fying flames and press them to their foreheads. 


The next morning we took a trip to Brindaban, only a few 
miles away, famous for its thousands of temples, built there picasa 
it is such a holy place, storied with the doings of Krishna. We 
were told there were seven thousand temples in Brindaban, each 
house being one, but in spite of this it is notorious for its wicked- 
ness. Many thousands of widows congregate here for they are fed 
once daily by a rich Hindu at his house on condition that first for 
four hours they sit and chant.. Those unable to sing are set apart 
from the others, and receive a smaller dole. So there they sit for 
four hours every morning in sheds, in long rows, those who sing 
clashing unmusical, heavy cymbals and repeating in a monotonous 
sing-song the name of the god, while those who do not sing sit hud- — 
dled, mournful, silent, in another long shed. Such faces! Tragic be- 
yond belief, impassive, stony-hard, some wrinkled, ali old in sorrow, 
sin, and bitterness. We could not endure the sight, but went directly 
to the only bright spot in the midst of all this blackness and 
misery,—the Methodist Mission’s hospital ape dispensary for women, 
poorly housed but doing a splendid work. : . 


Of the difficulty of accomplishing any results 
these poor widows because they are so closely watched by the 
temple officials, we had an illustration. Talking to the women in 
the waiting room of the dispensary, we saw a sweet-faced Indian 
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‘woman, who, we were told, was one of Brindaban’s widows reclaimed, 
now earning her living as one of the Christian workers of the mis- 
sion. But she had been free to become a Christian only because 
those who had brought her had evidently given up all claim or hope, 
for she had been found one morning on the steps of the hospital, 
unceremoniously left there in an almost dying condition. Satisfying 
as such outward results as this widow’s conversion may be, they 
are, happily, not all that count, and so the daily sowing of the seed 
goes on, with unshakable faith in future results. Brindaban would 
be unspeakable but for this place of healing for body and soul. 


_ At Delhi, the site of seven imperial cities, we saw the first, 
Tuglakabad,—built on a ridge, tremendous even in ruin,—and the 
newest, the eighth imperial city, now being erected at tremendous 
cost with all modern improvements, quite as uptodate as Washington 
or Paris. That was a memorable day we spent, for the other cities— 
or what was left of them—were just as interesting. We drove for 
miles through what was ostensibly farming country with scattered 
villages, but ru‘ns were constantly cropping out of the ground, or often 
villages were built upon them. Sometimes tree-grown mausolea, 
but more often irrecognizable bits of brick or stone work, 
fragments of anything from domes to foundations, scattered bones 
of forgotten empires, an Indian Appian Way. Iliustrating the en- 
crustation of empire on empire and the bewildering inter-relation of 
dynasty with dynasty was the Kutb Minar and its surroundings. 
The Kutk itself was partially built by one king, partially by 
another, added to by a third, rebuilt by a fourth, and there has been 
doubt whether it was partially Hindu and partially Mohammedan, or 
all Mohammedan. An unusual mosque is near it—unusual because | 
its cloisters are built of the pillars of twenty-seven Hindu and Jain 
temples, not all of them of the same period of architecture, at that, 
while the mosque itself shows evidences of various additions by 
different kings, and the famous Iron Pillar trom a Vishnu temple 
stands in the courtyard, itself a century older than the building of 
the mosque, and recording conquests that took place six centuries 
before that. One felt very modern, insignificant and very much on the 
surface of things, in presence of these evidences of the clash of 
forgotten civilizations. But we bore up bravely and still had 
strength and resolution enough to climb to the very top of the Kutb 
and gain our reward in the wonderful view from there. In spite of 
the number of those who had a hand in building it, the Kutb is un- 
spoiled, and looks every inch what it was evidently intended for, a 
tower of victory. Its proportions are so superb that one does not 
- realize its immensity till close t» it, while the detail devote to the 
perfection of its ‘‘ alternate angalar and circular flutings’’ and 
carved inscriptions, involuntarily, calls torth all one’s admiration. A 
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light lunch on the verandah of the prettily-situatec Halas nearby 
gives one an unrivalled opportunity to rest and admire. 


Of course we did not omit the present day Delhi, with its 
memories of the Mutiny on the Ridge held by the British, and 
in the battle-scarred walls near the Cashmere and Mori Gates. 
One delightful afternoon was spent in the Fort, which was a repeti- 
tion of the beauties of the Agra Fort, with the exception that. the 
modern gardens showed their more careful keeping in their emerald 
velvet lawns, and flower beds and creeper-hung walis of every hue 
as Delhi is now the imperial capital and gets more care than other 
cities. A drive down the Chadni Chauk, Delhi’s chief bazaar street, 
gives an amusing and interesting mixture of east and west. The 
‘bazaars, the quite native ones as well as those with some preten- 
sions to western style, are crowded together in an entirely oriental 
fashion, the colors of their signs, their keepers, their contents and 
their thronging customers forming a true kaleidoscope. It is no 
easy matter to drive cown that street, for if one’s tonga is not 
nearly run over by a clanging trolly or a honking motor, one finds 
oneself on the heels of an ekka, the obiect of indignant or curious 
looks from its dignified occupants, or the cause of excited flutter- 
ings behind its purdah, if it happens to be carrying Mohammedan 
women. Why there aren’t constant and instant deaths among the 
pedestrians who walk in or across the street at any angle or from 
any point which appeals to their fancy, the East alone knows. And, of 
course, omnipresent, and imperviously indifferent to all traffic laws or 
jams, is the sacred bull, singly or collectively. The biggest of them 
are often used by the dhobis (washermen) for the carrying of the 
community’s wash, slung in two huge bundles on either side, the 
dhohi’s youngest hopeful perched on top, swaying precariously to 
the stately pacing of his steed, but sticking on as only the East 
knows how to stick. The dhobi himself walks behind in a manner to 
indicate that all this is his property, but that, on the other hand, he 
is in no way responsible for the way it might or might not behave 
in a traffic crisis. Among other attractions in Delhi are numbered 
the Jami Musjid, the biggest mosque in India, and truly of gigan- 
tic proportions, and the Ivory Palace, where one longs for a private 
fortune to buy all those lovely carved wood and ivory things and 
jewels galore for one’s family, friends and self. 


Simla, in the Himalayas at a height of between seven and eight 
thousand feet, is the summer capital of the Imperial Government, 
even when Calcutta was its head-quarters. A railway, on which 
every pound of luggage is strictly weighed and fearfully charged 
for, winds and twists its way for sixty miles up the mountains, 
through over a hundred tunnels. As one mounts, the view over 
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mountains and valleys is superb. Nearer Simla the: ‘mountains ‘are 
covered with forests of the dark, stately deodars, relieved by the 
rich scarlet of the rhododendrons. There are no gracious curves or 
gradual. inclines to the Himalayas, so Simla is built on the steep 
mountain sides, almost every house looking literally on the roof 
of the one below it. Man’s engineering skill has kept the roads 
trom being impossibly vertical, but one has to have a good pair of 
lungs and astout pair of legs to get about much in Simla. No motor- 
cars—except the Viceroy’s and the Governor’s—are allowed in 
Simla, so one goes. about in a rickshaw, on horseback, or on shank’s 
mare. It was unusually cold and rainy when we first arrived, and 
the distant snows, except for tantalizing glimpses, were under a 
curtain of cloud. But we walked a great deal, and became acquaint- 
ed with Simla’s fine residences, shopping district, and superb gov- 
ernmént buildings. The Viceregal Lodge stands. on the top of 
one of Simla’s hills, baronial, remote, well-guarded from the 
encroachinent of the idly curious. ‘Though the Himalayan slopes 
around Simla are bare—and probably later insummer, grassy— 
Simla itself is thickly planted with the tall, dignified deodars and 
rhododendrons, and has many winding, ‘pleasant walks in the 
settlement and out over the hills. At last our patience was reward- 
ed, and iafter quite a stormy night, the last two mornings of our 
stay were bright, with glorious views over the tremendous tumble 
of intervening hills and valleys, to the snows rising umoartnly white, 
remote, unreal, but heavenly beautiful. 


After Simla, we set out for Lahore, stopping at perrre en 
route to see the Golden Temple. Since the unfortunate events of 
1919 in this city, we had heard that the admission of Europeans to — 
the Golden Temple was under much stricter ruling than before, but 
we decided to try our luck. So we had a most interesting ride through 
the portion of the old town one has to pass to get to the Golden 
Temple. Those narrow, crowded, crooked streets seemed a page 
right out of the Arabian Nights. Screened, jutting balconies that 
nearly met over head ; savoury-smelling food shops with everything 
trom steaming coffee and jealously covered curry pots to strange- 


te looking sweets in pyramidal piles: brass shops, their shining 


wares piled high; cloth shops of rainbow colors; little grotto-like 
Stalls where silversmiths leaned anxiously over some fine bit of 
work, the bellows-fanned brazier fitfully lighting up their faces ; 
vegetable and fruitstalls with every known and unknown variety. 
And always the ever-changing crowd in those narrow lanes,—hurry- 
ing, burdened coolies, the bargaining, chaffering merchant, the lazy 
ne’er-do-well with all the time in the world, chattering women 
exchanging the morning gossip, white- shrouded, ghost-like = 
women, seeing but not seen, 
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The Golden Temple stands in the middle of a small square arti- 
ficial lake set in the midst of the most crowded part of the city. 
But there is space enough for charming reflections in the water not 


‘only of the temple itself but of the surrounding houses. From one 


side of the square, where is the entrance proper, a long causeway 
over the water is the approach to the temple. Worshippers, before 
entering the square, took off their shoes, washed their feet in a large 
trough of not-too-clean water, bought roses from the vendors sitting 
near their fragrant pink heaps,—visited also by bees,—and then pro- 
ceeded to their worship in the temple, which consisted of throwing 
roses into a silken sheet spread before their priest who sits there 
reading aloud from the Granth, the sacred book oi the Sikhs. We 
did not care to take off shoes. and stockings, wash our feet and put on 
new, previously unworn stockings, so were content to. watch the 
people as they came and went, singly or in groups, worshipful or 
gossipful, around the square little lake that mirrored the graceful 
Golden Temple. Later on, we went a short distance out of the city 
to the Khalsa College for the Sikhs, the buildings and grounds. of 
which have been much admired. The Sikhs are a fine-looking 
people, light-skinned, tall and sturdy, the men, as part of their 
religion, never touching a razor to hair or beard. As a result, it was 
a bit startling to see college students with fine full growths of beards 
and whiskers ! 


Lahore, in spite of the extremes of heat and cold to which it 
can go, is a beautiful city, with wide streets, parks and gardens, and 
a profusion of flowers, especially roses. Of course, we visited Kim’s 
Wonder House, the museum, now housed in a fitting building, nor 
could we repress a thrill at sight of Zamzameh out in front. We are 
not sure but what, under various disguises, we saw Kim in our 
wanderings about the old part of the city, but he did not vouchsafe 
to us the password, or sign of any sort, probably contenting himselt 
with the perfection of his disguise. 


‘The older part of the city is in striking contrast to the gardens, 
parks and pleasant wide streets of°the’ European quarter, being 
much like old Amritsar. Lahore, too, has had its days of splendor, 
as evidenced by the. buildings in the fort, mosques within the city, 
and tombs and gardens outside the city, notably the Shalimar Gardens 
laid out by Jehangir, with fountains and waterfalls and: flower beds, 
and his tomb in a beautifully-planned garden. 


_. Though very much a Mohammedan city, as are most of the 
cities in the north, the Christian forces in Lahore are strong. The 
Presbyterian Mission, among others; is doing a fine work in the 
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Forman Christian College, and has some of the best-looking build- 
ings in the city. In fact, the Christian Churches and Cathedrals of 
Lahore are much more splendid and attractive than anything in the 
way of mosque or temple to be found there. 


From Lahore tc the Khyber Pass is too short and too interesting © 
a trip to be omitted, especially when one can arrange, as we did, to be 
in the Pass on a day when the camel trains come down into Pesha- 
war and go back again. Peshawar is in a flat plain encircled by 
mountains, and we wondered where among them lay the Pass. It 
looked impenetrable enough when we did head in toward the Khyber, 
and from the time our passes were examined at a strong military 
post at the entrance to the Pass, there was an atmosphere of quiet 
strength and silent watchfulness. The road wound and wound among 
tne folds of the mountains rising steep and straight beside us, and we 
were very soon lost in the labyrinth. We looked back, and found 
‘that the mountains had closed in grimly, giving apparently no way 
of escape. We looked forward, and they barred our way still more 
threateningly, steep cliffs of solid rock, unsoftened by any suvil 
whatsoever, rising straight above us. On every lesser height stood | 
a fort, or lookout, or outpost, guns thrust through loop holes in grim 
watchfulness. In places several hundred feet below the road was 
the dry bed of the river. There was literally no escape except by 
following the tortuous windings of the river, as the road did, and 
we were devoutly thankful that we came in peace and not in war. 
Along the road we passed several unpretentious little cemeteries, 
-many of the mounds marked with nothing more than a wooden 
cross, suggestive of the tragic cost at which this road was made 
and maintained. Standing on a fortified and barbedwire entangled 
hill at the end of the Pass, we looked over hills falling away 
into Afghanistan, where afar off lower hills. encircled green 
plains, and more hills marched up to distant snows. And in imagi- 
nation we saw, as we never had quite been able to before, how 
India’s invaders poured through her great Gateway. Awestruck, 
to say the least, they must have been at the grim sternness of her 
towering rocky sentinels, and they, too, must have wondered if 
there was any way out in spite of the promise that the river gave. 
And, once through the Pass, with what a shout they must have greeted | 
the sight of the broad fertile plains! 


Before we started into the Pass, most of the camel trains had 
evidently come through, but on our return we met them going back 
into Afghanistan,—long, long strings of them, miles of them, there 
must have been, fastened together by ropes from the tail of the 
one in front to the nose of the one behind, one man to ten or twenty 
camels. Judging by the women and children seen at intervals, either 
walking by the camels or riding on them, part, at least, of these 
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endless strings of camels were evidently families travelling with 
their camels, all banded together for safety’s sake. Laden with stores 


_of all sorts, the products of India, grain, merchandise, and even live- 


stock—we saw several camels laden with little young goats, all 
tied securely down, their sleek black heads and long flapping ears 
all we could see of them—they threaded their way through the 
steep defiles of the great Pass back into Afghanistan. We stopped 
and watched them as they came around a corner, passed us, wound 
into a fold of the mountains and disappeared, swaying along in their 
own peculiar gait, their great soft pads making no sound; more 
and yet more of them, their keepers trudging along with them, an 
occasional little camel trotting by its mother’s side; still more of 
them, pacing with dignified tread, never hurrying, never slacking, 
and so on out of sight. We saw several other lengthy trains 


of camels, but did not. prety specially to watch them as we did this 
one. 


Peshawar, besides being an interesting old walled city, has the 
added charm of being one ot those onthe border, and so we were 
on the lookout, as we drove about its picturesque bazaars, for the 
different types of border tribesmen that come down to Peshawar to 
trade. They were there, all right, though it would be hard to dis- 
tinguish one from the other except that they looked different from 
the usual Indiantype. ‘‘ Afghans, Pathans, Afridis, Kaffirs, Wazi- 
ris, Kajaris and others unpronounceable replaced the mild Hindu.” 
We caught glimpses, too, through breaks in the line of bazaars, 


of great enclosed spaces, with stalls in their walls, empty camel 
caravanserais. 


From Peshawar down to Rawalpindi was quite the most 
interesting rail trip we had, as we saw Akbar’s great fort at Attock 
on the Indus. the bold and picturesque scenery above and below it, 
the great river Indus itself and later broke our journey at Taxila, 
the beautiful valley nearly surrounded by mountains, where suc- 


cessive invaders destroyed the city already there and built theirs 
on top of it. 


At Attock, the train conveniently went along very slowly, so 
that we obtained a splendid view of the great fort. Akbar had a 
great eye for strategic points, for nothing surpasses this fort on a 
precipice above the Indus, thus commanding the Indus and the 
entrance to the Khyber. It is strongly tortified and India’s first 
line of defence. The train passed very slowly along the magni- 
ficent bridge spanning the Indus, fortified a: both ends and guarded 
by stocky little Gurkhas. The bridge must have been a great engi- 
neering feat, for the river is narrow here, and being so hemmed in, 
the current swirls past with tremendous force. 
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Taxila at present is a lovely peaceful valley, well-cultivated, 
surrounded with hills, and only those versed in archeological possi- 
bilities would think of coming here to dig for ruined cities. They 
are unmistakably here, however, only the topmost being uncovered. 
We did not go to all of them, but only to the nearest, and could 
congratulate those old invaders, Alexander the Great among them, 
on their good taste in selecting a site. Unfortunateiy, the museum 
containing all the valuable and interesting finds was closed and the 
curator away. 


We spent the night at Rawalpindi and early next morning 
set off on our long motor ride of 196 miles into Kashmir,—or rather, 
to Srinagar, the capital. The first part of the trip we climbed 7,000 
ft. up the mountains to Murree, then we dropped down more than 
5,000 ft. on the other side to the River Jhelum, the boundary be- 
tween Kashmir and British India, and the third part of the journey 
was the long beautiful ride through Kashmir, following the Jhelum 
all the way, gradually rising till we reached Srinagar at 5,000 ft. . 
The Jhelum here really has no valley other than its own narrow bed, 
which it has, of necessity, carved out of the stern, rocky mountains 
meeting steeply on either side. And so it races along, boiling, 
turbulent, violent, fascinating to watch as it tears around its count- 
less curves in swirling rapids and leaps over hidden boulders in 
backward-curling breakers. The motor road twists in and out 
of the folds of the mountains a few hundred feet above this rushing 
brown current, following the example of the river as the only way 
out,-and down almost every fold of the mountains foamed and 
dashed a mountain torrent from the melting snows far above, on 
its way to the Jhelum. Many were the evidences, as we passed, © 
of the dangers of this mountain road from boulders and _ landslips. 
There had been a heavy rain a few days before, and we passed 
many groups of coolies engaged in scooping off the road the debris 
of minor landslides, and several times there was only just room 
enough for us to pass between two large boulders temporarily 
shoved aside to aliow trafficto pass. We often looked up to where 
above us hung imminently the remainder of the cliff, ready to come 
crashing and rumbling down in the next heavy rain. All this, 
however, did not spoil our delight in the glorious scenery around 
us. Though we never got out of the deep, narrow, ravine-like 
valley of the Jhelum, hemmed in by steep mountains, as we climbed 
imperceptibly, the great snow peaks gradually allowed themselves 
to be seen, towering above the lesser heights that jealously 
shut us in, or framed for a moment in a V-shaped valley between 
two of them, or standing far ahead of us at the end of the valley, 
apparently stopping all egress, but. gloriously majestic. Once, 
just before we reached Uri, where we stopped overnight, a whole 
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range of them stepped out from behind the lesser hills that hid them, 
and stood before us in their full glory, ermine-cloaked, majestic, 
before our astonished and adoring eyes. Just at nightfall we 
reached Uri, ranged about. with snow peaks, the Jhelum roaring 
and foaming in its deep gorge a few hundred feet below. The 
apple and cherry trees were out in all their bridal glory. In the 
witchery of the twilight the tall slender poplars, all silver and green, 
were not really trees but shy dryads only waiting for us to turn our 
backs before they stepred out into the dance to which they were 
already swaying and fluttering their green garments. 


From Uri on was the most beautiful part of the ride. The further 
we penetrated into the mountains, always following the Jhelum, the 
wilder and grander the scenery became. We passed a ruined temple 
set somberly among its pines, on a jutting promontory over the river 
with glimpses of snowpeaks above and beyond, an ideal location for 
the worship of the God who created all this beauty. We crossed a 
mountain stream, tumbling ard foaming over its rocky bed in its 
haste to get to the Jhelum, and stopped on the bridge to look back 
at the towering snows from which it came and forward to another 
peak toward which it appeared to be rushing. More and more snows 
appeared as we went on, each, if it were possible, grander and higher 
and whiter than the last. Leaping down from those immeasurable 
heights, waterfall on waterfall, torrents of melted snow fed and 
swelled the streams that on every hand tumbled down the mountain 
sides to join the Jhelum. For a few miles along here, the scenery 
became the wildest and grandest of the whole trip. The mountains 
had been wild and rough enough before, but now they rose in sternest, 
barest rock, as if in a final tremendous effort at barring the intruder, 
making the narrow bed ot the Jhelum still narrower and rockier. 
Layers of rock raised into vertical buttresses, or bent into mighty 
folds by some old tremendous convulsion of nature, jutted into the 
river which, in its fury at being so closely confined, became 
more violent than ever.  Rock-pillared cliffs, crowned with 
pines, towered frowning so abruptly above us, that we seemed in 
imminent danger of their falling and crushing us. Ever above them 
we caught glimpses of the snows, pure, lofty, remote, like ancient 
gods, ranged at a distance to view some mighty conflict, and view- 
ing, had slowly been frozen into rock crowned with snow. After 
this the scenery became more gentle and gracious of contour, and 
after passing Baramulla, we entered the real vale of Kashmir,—broad, 
fertile rolling country, encircled and guarded by snows. The river 
spread out so widely that it even degenerated into marshes. From 
Baramulla on to Srinagar we rode between endless avenues of the 
tall green poplars, the nearer landscape blue with dwarf irises, the 


further streaked with the unbelievably bright gold of mustard fields 
in bloom. 
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Srinagar, the City of the Sun, has been rightly called.an Indian 
- Venice. It has so many canals and waterways that one does not 
go very far on land without crossing one or more canals with their 
picturesque river craft and house boats, or walking along one of the 
waterways, under the chenars and poplars that shade it, or at least 
seeing from a distance the row of green and silver poplars that 
usually follow the course of a canal. Quaint as were the barges and 
house boats that we saw everywhere on the canals, our eyes usually 
were lifted higher to the houses with their delightful little balconies 
or bay windows jutting precariously out over the water Leneath, up- 
held by only a few beams, their sliding windows sometimes marvel- 
lously carved. Sometimes there were several of these bay windows 
in a row on the same storey, sometimes one above the other on 
third and fourth stories. But most peculiar of all were the grassy 
gable roofs, real—and perhaps the original !—roof gardens, for in the 
sod with the grass grew the golden mustard, and often, in addition, 
the deep purple iris, crimson poppies, or blood red tulips seen else- 
where in the gardens. Beyond and above all this close-up fascinating 
detail were unexpected thrilling glimpses around the bend of a canal, 
at the end of a leafy water avenue, or over the grassy roofs, of one 
of the snow peaks surrounding Srinagar, or of a whole range of 
them. Kashmir, town and country, is an artists’ paradise. One 
envies those one comes across sketching or painting, for one con- 
stantly sees an entrancing bit, or a whole wonderful landscape, that 
one wishes desperately one could transfer to canvas as the only 
possible means of adequately expressing its beauty. 


The people themselves are equally.interesting. ‘The men wear 
loose wide shapeless knee-to-ankle coats, open only at the neck, over 
full trousers narrowed at the ankles. The women usually lengthen 
the top garment to the ankles, draping an extra cloth over the 
head. It hangs down in back ina graceful long iine even when, 
among the lower classes, not scrupulously clean. Among the more 
comfortably off, the women blossom out into combinations of colors 
considered quite impossible anywhere but in the East, and take on 
high headdresses under their headcloths that add quaintness and 
charm to their faces, some of which are already very pretty, with 
their fair complexions and European features. All the girls and 
women, except, perhaps, the very poorest, wear under their head- 
cloths a little round, close-fitting cap from which are hung on either 
side, so that they appear to hang from the ears, a cluster or fifteen 
or twenty or more wrought silver hoops. In addition, if the family 
fortune is sufficient, they wear chains of silver or of beads around 
their necks and crudely-wrought silver rings on their fingers. So 
fond are they of jewelry that even some of the dirtiest of the girl 
babies and toddlers have their little skull caps hung on either side 
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with silver (?) ornaments, but in their case these are flat wheels of a 
rough filagree work, the interstices filled in with colored tinsel. 
The front, too, of their caps is often covered with more of these 
wheels without the tinsel and more or less elaborately decorated. 
Of course tnere is less of this jewelry among the poorer working 
classes, like the boatmen and farmers, but the women still retain the 

silver hoops at the ears. Probably because of their poverty, usually 
neither the men nor the women wear the trousers, and the one top 
garment of woo] becomes a drab earthen color. We were told that 
summer and winter the poor never wear any other clothes. 


On arrival at Srinagar, we found our houseboat, Nancy, with- 
out trouble, were very well pleased w:th her and her crew, and were 
soon comfortably settled. Houseboats vary from simple affairs 
with only heavy grass mats for walls, to huge floating palaces, 
expensively furnished and electrically fitted. The usual sort has a 
little entry way, a sitting room, dining room, butler’s pantry, two bed- 
rooms and two bathrooms, everything on the scale of a small cottage, 
the rooms, of course, strung out one behind the other, in the order 
named. The roof of the front part of the houseboat, about as fer 
back as the end of the sitting room, is flattened and with a detach- 
able top of heavy grass mats, is used as an upstairs porch, quite 
_ indispensable when it comes to viewing the matchless scenery 

through which one passes. ‘The rest of the roof is a sharp gable. 
Back and front, the timbers of the houseboat come to a point, 
tiiting slightly upwards. The kitchen is in the front part of the 
cookboat which always accompanies a houseboat, and where the 
crew lives. It is smaller and lighter in construction with only the 

heavy grass mats for roof and walls. With a flat-bottomed light little 
skiff—pointed at the ends, fitted with detachable top, and called a 
shikara—the outfit is complete. . While in Srinagar, it was such a 
novel, gondola-like feeling to go about everywhere in our shikara, 
that we very much neglected walking. There were many places, 


however, where the shikara was the only possibility, as, for instance, 
drifting about on Dal Lake. 


This beautiful big lake, lying at the foot of mountains over 
whose bulk can be seen here and there.the snowpeaks of the Sind 
Valley behind them, stretches out an incredible distance toward 
Srinagar, running imperceptibly into the numerous marshes, canals 
and waterways of that section of the city bordering upon it. 
Mirroring on one side its big blue mountains, and on the other 
occasional stretches of the great snows of the Pirpanjal Range, and 
always the soft, varied spring greens of the landscape, it is doubt- 
ful if the world holds its superior for beauty of location. Its crystal 
water shows an interesting underworld, chiefly a graceful waving 
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forest of different kinds of water weed, populated by slim, 
darting fish. At the foot of the mountains, and reached either 


from the Lake or by a road that goes all the way around, are two 
beautiful, formal, terraced gardens,—the Nishat Gardens, near 


Srinagar, and the Shalimar Gardens, at the further end of the Lake.. 


Both were laid out by the Moghul Emperor Jehangir, on the usual 


plan of gardens on either side of a central waterway which falls in 


cascades. from terrace to terrace with fountains playing between 


cascades. The water for this purpose is brovght from the Valley cf 


_ the Sind River behind the mountains on which the gardens are built, 
but is only. turned on on Sundays., However, with cherry and apple 
trees out in all their glory, borders of bright golden or deep purple 
nansies, patches of fragrant lilacs, beds of tulips of all colors, all the 
trees out in their freshest green, and the emerald velvet underfoot 


starred with English daisies, we did not miss the water. Whether 
we looked up into the mountains, or out across the Lake, there were - 


through the trees glimpses of snow peaks, singly or in a great 


_ Preparatory to going up the Sind Valley, we sven in our 


houseboat out of Srinagar and down the Jhelum to Wular Lake, and 
then back part way to Ganderbal, the town at the head of the Sind 
Valley, where we would leave our houseboat, take tents and go 
hiking up the Valley. At Srinagar we were joined by two ladies of 


another mission, with whom we had arranged to spend the time in 
Kashmir. So, on the day set, our party of two houseboats, two 


cookboats, and of course, shikaras, floated down the river. 


Life on a houseboat is restful and delightful, and we became 
very much attached to the Nancy. Houseboats are moved by being 
poled along, or, when the river or canal bank permits, by being towed. 
Though the latter i is swifter, being poled is a much more interesting 
experience. For the coolies with much grunting and puffing as they 
pole, keep up a sort of antiphonal chant on one word, the chorus 
sometimes echoing the word the leader uses, sometimes. sticking 
to one word while the leader uses a different one each time. When 
the latter is the case, as far as we have been able to make out from 
observation and i inquiry, t the leader seems to be calling the roll of the 


towns of the region, or of the ninety-nine names of God. When — 
there is imminent danger of the houseboat hitting the bank, or a 
portion of a bridge itis passing under, or when there is an un-- 
usual struggle with the current, excitement, together | with their 
voices, rises high and effort is no longer expended in mere grunts — 
and puffs. Leaning on their poles they bend so far forward that . 
they make a very oblique angie with the deck; the ends of their poles - 
are pressed so hard against their shoulders that it seems as if they — 
must - make a hole and come through; they shout their chant , 
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through clenched teeth. Watching them, one’s muscles tighten 
in sympathy. When we tired of inaction in the houseboat, if the | 
river bank permitted, we signaled to be let ashore, the houseboat 
slowed or stopped a moment, and we scrampled up the bank for a walk. 
Sometimes where willows, poplars or the great chenars shaded the 
towpath, we walked; sometimes along the edge of a green meadow 
or pasture; but always within view of fields, green, ploughed, or 
bright gold with mustard; villages half hidden by trees; stretches of 
wild iris, white or deep royal purple ; blue mountains, and always 
somewhere on the horizon, whole or in part, the snows of the great — 
Pirpanjal Range. Once, when we were walking along a narrow 
willdw-fringed canal, where the current was very swift and the 
channel winding, the houseboat, against the current, was having 
such a hard time that we lent a hand and helped tow. It was good 
hard work, and we: “espected the muscles of the coolies who could, ” 
with such a load to pull, keep on a steady walk hour after hour. 
When it came time for meals, we tied up anywhere, and the food, 
piping hot and excellently cooked, was served. How our headman, 
between managing the coolies, shouting directions from the rear 
or the front, helping to pole or to tow, had time to plan so 
excellently and cook so deliciously, iemained a mystery to us. But 
he kept us supplied, as the market and the season permitted, with 
apples, rhubarb, strawberries, cherries, gooseberries, whether plain, 
stewed, in pies or short cakes. He baked us all our bread and 
always there were walnuts on the sideboard. 


Samdoo, our headman, was not above middle height, but his 
immense white turban, wound. low over the ears and high off the 
forehead, added height to his figure, and dignity to his genial old 
face. The close-trimmed grey beard disappeared under his turban 
where it covered his ears. His parchment-colored skin, pink on the 
cheek bones, crinkled pleasantly about his eyes when he smiled, as 
he did most of the time. The long, loose, wide top garment that 
most Kashmiris wear would have very much impeded the move- 
ments of his brisk, well-knit figure, so on top of the looge trousers. 
he wore the western shirt, waistcoat and coat. In action he was 
well worth seeing. If he was not shouting orders, and warnings — 
from the rear where he. was managing the cook-boat, he was yelling 
them as he ran along the narrow footboard out side the boat to take, 
a hand in the poling himself. Between stentorian instructions and 
comiments he would jump ashore to push the boat off the bank or 
help tow. Passing under a bridge, nimbly as a cat he would already 
be up the stairs on the top of the boat to push barehanded, or with a 
pole, against the bridge’s underpinning, bent far forward and mutter- 
ing ‘‘Illillah!’’ between clenched teeth. (That, by the way, appears 
to be the name of God reserved for particularly difficult and 
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Strenuous occasions.) He was everywhere at once, energetic, tire- 
less. Nothing, not even the other houseboat, escaped his vigilance. 
Coolies and crew under his complete control. 


His youngest child was a chubby, dignified little girl of four or 
five, a comical miniature of her elder sister and sister-in-law, in 
her little, loose, shapeless top garment, the cap with the long 
dangling ornaments, and the long head- cloth, which her sister was 
very particular that she should keep on in order to be respectable. 
The little girl took a full grown interest in the work connected 
with the boat. She was never happier than when allowed to belp 
tow. Trotting along behind her grown-up brother, or one of the 
coolies, or proudly taking the lead, she put all her small strength 
into it. She was too small to take turns at pounding the grain, as her 
older sister did, but when the chickens had to be gathered into the 
coop at night, or preparatory to the boats moving on, she would take 
‘a stick ‘and go after them with an earnestness that reminded one of 
pictures of Old Dutch Cleanser. Except for these occasional 
appearances, or solemn salaams when the cook boat passed us, one © 
would never have known there was a child in the outfit. At one place 
where we stopped, a flock of sheep were feeding, and one little 
brown lamb in particular took her fancy. Nothing would do but 
that fer father buy the lamb for her, and thereafter, whenever we 
tied up for any length of time, the little brown lamb was tethered 
out to pasture, and his little mistress, very proud of him, was not 
far away. | 


Fora view of the country side when we could not walk, 
or did not care to do so, the flat top of the boat did very well. But 
for sheer comfort, and delight in the view at the same time, nothing 
could surpass waking up in the morning, long before it could possi- 
bly be time to get up, and while the boat was being towed, lying in 
bed, enjoying the crisp freshness of the morning, and looking out 
across a placid expanse of river to the changing landscape. Green 
fields in front of deep blue mountains, all the bluer in the twilight of 
dawn; a magnificent grove of chenars harboring numberless feather- 
ed songsters; topping the trees a section of the majestic Pirpanjal 


Range, glistening white in the sun that had not yet risen on our 
part of the’ world. | 


We had to stay so many days at Ganderbal waiting for the 
snow to melt in the Sind valley, that we had to cut short our time 
in the valley accordingly. This only intensified our enjoyment, 
however, for there is no valley that can compare with the wild beauty 
and stern grandeur of the Sind valley. From.the entrance guarded 
by seven-peaked Haramouk, we never were out of sight of snow- 


ming in the narrow valley, growing more steep as we went up, so 
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topped mountains. They ranged themselves on either side, hem- 


that the firs could scarcely tind foothold on their rocky 

sides. The valley twisted so much that, looking ahead, sometimes 
one snowy peak and sometimes another appeared to end the 
valley ahead, temporarlily looming higher than its companions. 
Except in the lower reaches of the valley, there was very little farm- 
land, but there, around the villages, grew magnificent walnut trees. 
About half way up, the mountains stepped closer together and 
drew themselves up to their sternest, craggiest height, making the 
roaring, foaming, ice-green river more violent, and the trail more 
steep and stony, than ever. Here we went through forests of 
mixed pine, fir, birch and other trees, and here, too, we first had the 
thrill of walking over close-packed snow, what was left of that 
which had avalanched down from the perpendicular grey crags 
above. Until we had become used to the snow slides we had to . 
cross, we could not refrain from examining it to see if it really was 
snow, and making snowballs. From that we passed to picking off 
the snow the various-colored stones, spotted or striped, nicely 
polished, often qucerly shaped, which the snow had brought down. 
The river is full of such stones, big and little, and we spent a good 
deal of time picking them up, comparing and exclaiming, as fascinated 
as children finding shells at the seashore for the first time. Snow 
bridges had evidently formed over the river where two such snow 
slides from opposite sides had met, and then been melted by the 
river, for in places across the river where a great snow slide came 
down, the snow, packed to a depth of fifty or more feet stood, ice- 
green in the shadow, above the roaring river, like a miniature 
glacier. Once out of this narrow pass, we understood why travel- 
lers were put to such hardships to get through, for we found what 
these stern heights guarded,—Sonnamarg, a wide, high-lying, rolling 
meadow, surrounded on all sides by the most. magnificent snow 
peaks. They open in two places to disclose other valleys, one of 


_ them lined with glaciers. The snow had only just melted in the 


meadow, and in most places the grass was not up yet, but the 
ground was golden with countless yellow crocuses, some of which 
had even impatiently pushed through a crust of snow-ice, without 
waiting for it to melt. In more favorable spots where the grass 
was already green, we found in profusion the tiny yellow Stars 
of Bethlehem. Fairly does Sonnamarg earn its name, Golden 
Meadow. The trip on to Baltol at the head of the valley was the 
easiest and shortest of all the stages. The mountains, though 
never so close together as in the approach to Sonnamarg, lost none 
of their stern, snow-capped grandeur, and at Baltol ended in a 
grim, frowning wall of rock, the Zogi-La. We had at first intended 
to climb up to the Pass, where the mountains grudgingly let down 
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their barrier a bit at a height of 13,000 ft., and where the road 
crosses into Ladak, but this was impossible, since the long .way 
around was blocked by seven snow-slides, half melted and unsafe 
to cross, and the short cut up the rock wall was only nego- 
tiable when deep in snow. So we contented ourselves with 
getting as close as possible to the short cut, which, with its 
incredible steepness, and its fallen avalanches of snow, fascinated 
us. We had toiled up to within a hundred feet of the last avalanche 
that had choked the entrance, when we saw what made us realize we 
were not inthe safest spot in the world. A roar as of thunder 
made us look up to the beetling crags, andwe saw, a thousand feet 
above us, an avalanche of the loosened, half-melted snow tumbling 
down a long, steep gully, to leap like a huge waterfall hundreds of 
feet to the level where we stood. Thereafter, we were quite satis- 
fied to admire the snow peaks about us at a safer distance. Not 
once, but many times we heard the roar of tne avalanches. It was 
in our wanderings over the nearby wooded slopes to get new — 
angles of vision at the wonderful mountains about us, or perchance 
a glimpse of a new snow peak, that’ we found still another 
spring flower, the dainty pink-lavendar primrose. In fact, spring 
was making such strides, that when on our return trip, we passed 
through the lower reaches of the valley again, we found the wild 
roses and the violets out. 


But it was summer in Srinagar when we returned. Gardens 
were ariotof color and perfume. They looked like illustrations 
of a gardening magazine. Sweet peas in rainbow colors, deep 
blue larkspurs and canterbury bells, scailet, pink and white poppies, 
golden and purple pansies, deep rose peonies, and many more than 
we knew the names of. But best of all, were the roses of all 
colors, and in such abundance as we had never dreamed possible. 
They loaded the bushes in the gardens, spilled over the fences, 
festooned themselves over arbors and from tree to tree, climbed 
over porches, and even higher, till they sprayed over the roof. 
They ranged in size from those literally as large as peonies, and as 
deep in cylor, to the tiny white ones that lay, a starry ecoverlet, over 
anything that afforded support. Pure white, delicate yellow, sunset- 
tinted, palest pink, deep rose, dark velvety red, they perfumed 
the air for all who walked abroad. So did the honey suckle, and 
the jocust and horsechestnut trees, which were humming with bees. 


A little later when we went up the Lidar valley, the wild roses 
made perfect bouquets of themselves all over the pastures, along 
the roadside, clinging somehow to the hillsides. With them there 
was in bloom the dainty yellow barberry. Crimson poppies grew in 


the wheat, all along the tops of the mud walls in ‘the villages, or 
blazed in a field by themselves. This was in the lower part of 
the valley which, in this case, with miles and miles of cultivated - 


fields, was much broader and more fertile than the same part of the 


Sind valley. The Lidar valley in general is less stern and 
rugged than the Sind. ‘The trail, though quite as steep and rough, 
led first through. haze! thickets into pleasant open woodlands’ of 
maple, walnut, wild apple, and cherry, and many other trees; higher 
up, over grassy pasture lands, thick with the tiny fiery blue gentians, 
into forests of evergreen, over tumultuous but charming little 
bouldery brooks. Among the evergreens, often so high up the 
steep mountain side that that we could only hear the river roaring 
far below, in open spaces the ground was often blue with violets, and 
with another wild flower, bluer still. The delicate wild maiden 
hair was the commonest fern. While we did not have the snow 
peaks so close around us as in the Sind valley, we did not Jack for 
glorious views of them past the firclad steeps of the nearer moun- 
tains. Our camping place, the Liddarwat (10,000 ft.) was a bit of 
highlying, rolling ground between the mountains and the river. 
We picked out the spot for our tents, a high, grassy, fir-fringed 
bluff above the tumbling green river, snow peaks behind, in front 
and on either hand. Beyond this point, as all the bridges were out, 
and many streams to cross, we could not go. But who could be 
permanently disappointed, with all that surrounding grandeur ! 


Kashmir has a number of ruined temples, several of which we 
visited. The most interesting and imposing, and the largest, was 
the celebrated one at Martand, a short distance upthe Lidar valley. 
Standing on a high tableland above the valley, with an unimpeded 
view of the glorious Pirpanjal Range, it stands, a mute reminder of 
Hindu rule twelve or thirteen centuries ago. ‘Though the pillared 
rectangular courtyard in which it stands is filled with broken fluted 
columns, the great stones of the fallen roof, and other debris, it is, 
as a whole, the best preserved of all the ruined temples. ‘To us the 
distinctive feature was the trefoiled arch, of magnificent proportions 
in the temple proper, and repeated in every remaining arch of the 
quadrangle. 


Back in again, we we ‘had time, leaving! 
for a day’s trip to Gulmarg, the delightful resort in the Pirpanjal 
Range, at a height of 8,500 ft., where everybody goes when it is 
tco hot in Srinagar. From Srinagar, and on all our trips, we had 
been accustomed to looking across the valley of Kashmir to the 
distant snows of the Pirpanjal, painted on the sky like the backdrop 
of some tremendous stage. Now the view was turned around, and 
standing on the Pirpanjal Range itself we looked back across the 
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valley and saw, as before, a tremendous snow range stretching 
beyond even the wide sweep of horizon at our command. We 
picked out the mountains back of Dal Lake, and the familiar peaks of 
the Sind valley. We even thought we saw some of those of the 
Lidar valley farther to the south. But most thrilling of all was— 
the sight, for the first time, of Nanga Parbat (over 26,600 ft.), that 
great peak of shining majesty, easily towering above the mere 
17,0C0 foot peaks aroundit. ‘‘ The outline and grouping of this 
great mass, rising glistening white with pinnacles of ice, and dome 
of snow above the dark lower ranges, just as some huge marble 
cathedral rises above all meaner buildings, is a sight never to be 
forgotten.’ All this wonderful view was from the mountain 
slopes overlooking the valley of Kashmir. Gulmarg itself is an 
open rolling grassy bowl surrounded by snow mountains, their 
lower slopes clad in firs. The grassy bowl holds enough level spots 
for a fine golf course, tennis courts, polo ground and race course, 
not to mention ample space for tents. Its higher levels, up among 
the evergreens, are fringed with the frame huts of those who 
come there for the short season, June to October, while a com- 
modious hotel occupies one of the central hillocks, and a beauti- 
ful little church another. Above Gulmarg in the snow fields the 
summer residents have many winter sports. But the real beauty ot 
the place lies in the glistening snow fields that surround it, the 
magnificent evergreen forests that clothe its slopes, and the 
variety of flowers that beautify it. We walked among towering 
deodars and a profusion of spring flowers, chiefly the delicate 
anemones, golden buttercups, and dainty SOrEREINORSS, besides 
many others whose names we did not know. , 


The remaining days passed all too quickly, and eatucndiatle we 
packed up and made our arrangements for leaving. As we had 
come into Kashmir by the Rawalpindi and Murree route, we decided 
to leave by the Jammu route, thus seeing a different part of 
Kashmir. (Jammu is the winter capital of the Maharajah and 
Srinagar is his summer capital). Enthusiastic as we had been over 
the other route, we would not for the world have missed this route, 
and even considered its scenery to be grander. For many miles we 
traversed the southern portion of the valley of Kashmir, passing 
_again by road much of what we’ had seen by river when we came 
that way to go up the Lidar valley. The flax fields were in full 
bloom, their heavenly blue thickly dotted with the bright scarlet of 
the poppies. The fragrant,. white climbing rose blossomed in 
profusion, in great foamy masses along the roadside, on the walls 
that divided the fields, transforming poplar trees, or anything it 
could climb upon, into a perfumed bower. Poppies blazed in 
the waving green wheat fields. The ever graceful poplars lined the 
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roadsides, or rose in green spires from clumps of bushier trees, 
hiding villages. Behind and above 4ll rose the snowy mountains. 
It was our last glimpse of the beautiful vailey, and we longed for — 
the time and the talent to stop and paint it. Soon we began to 
climb the mountains that barricade the southern end of the valley, 
the Banihal Pass at 9,CO0O ft. being the height at which we should 
cross them and drop down on the other side. The view over that 
great valley, as we mounted, is unsurpassed. We seemed ona 
level with the snow peaks that surrounded it, the lesser foothills 
falling away below us, to those still lower, till they gradually 
flattened out into the green, wellwatered floor of the valley stretch- 
ing north between its walls of snowy mountains further than we could 
see. Rightly have the poets likened it to ‘‘an emerald set with 
pearls.’’? Through many luxuriant pine forests we wound, ever high-. 
er, out at last ona bare high mountain side, with one last glimpse 
backward over that glorious snow-crowned valley, before we 
plunged into a tunnel that took us through to the other side. The 
mountains were barer and steeper, and far below us on their slopes 
we saw our road, adusty brown ribbon, looping, folding and twisting 
its way down. We settled back with rather a mournful feeling 
that the grand scenery was all over, and the rest would be rather flat 
and uninteresting in comparison. But never were we more mistaken, 


for after reaching the foot of the Banihal Pass, we went through miles 


of the canyons and gorges of the river that rose thereabouts, far 
wilder and grander, except for the snow peaks, than the route by’ 
which we entered Kashmir, following the Jhelum. Most of the 
time we were so far above the river that we could not see it at all, 
and when we did see it far below, we were glad to drew back into 
the safety of the car. Our admiration of the engineers who put 
through this road cutting it out of the solid rock, in many places 
hundreds of feet sheer above the river, was unbounded. Together 
with our admiration of the scenery, we managed to count the number 
of hairpin turns from Srinagar to Jammu, which amounted to 
forty-five, only eight of them being on the ascent of the Banihal Pass. 
This does not include the innumerable U and S curves, or even the 
double U’s and double $S’s. The road is kept in good condition, | 
as the numerous coclies and the twelve steam rollers which we 
counted will testify... The nearer we came to Jammu, the more 
wild and rocky and apparently impossible of cultivation the country: 
became. But we were fortunate to see it beautified by the flowering 
ot the laburnam trees with their showers of dainty, golden, wistaria- 
ee ” amas and by the wild oleanders, just the shade of mountain 
aurel. 


It was becoming hotter as we descended, till, as we reached 
Jammu, we found ourselves in the clutches of the Loo, the hot, dry 
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wind of this season in north India, that raises choking dust-storms' 
and makes one hotter rather than cooler. The temperature rose ‘to 
116° and kept between that and 110° most of the way. The heat, 
an unquenchable thirst, and the discomfort and dirt of the dust- 
storms and dust-laden air all combined to make a most uncomfortable 
journey, so the less said about it the better. 


We did manage to extract a good deal of enjoyment, however, 
from the places where we stopped on our way. Modern Jaipur, the 
city of pink and white stucco, like a frosted cake, is not as interesting 


as the fine old city, Amber, four miles away, built on low rocky hills, 


and deserted because of difficulty in procuring water. Peacocks 
there were as common as robins. Among the ruins that strew the 
way between Jaipur and Amber, they trail their gorgeous feathers 
and call their wild, haunting cry. At Ajmere there was such a 
refreshing cool breeze across the Ana Sagar, a large artificial lake, 
that we were tempted to stay right there on the embankment in the 
beautiful marble pavilions erected by Shah Jehan, overlooking 
both the lake and the public gardens back of the embankment. How- 
ever, we went on, and felt rewarded, for we saw some fine old mosques 
and beautiful stone carving. Mount Abu, up some four or five 
thousand feet, was a delightful, though short, respite from the heat 
and dust. Itis the hill station for that pait of India, and is most 
curious in its wild jumble of rocks of peculiar formation evidently 
due. to water action ages ago. But visitors come to see the exqui- 
site carvings of the Jain temples found there. They are all done 
in white marble, as is fitting for such wonderful work, but marble 
is the last thing one thinks of in looking atit [tis as delicate as 
lace, or Jack Frost’s work. Its wealth of detail is bewildering to all 
but those who know what it all represents. Not only are the pillars 
carved but also the supporting struts, while the carving in the ceiling 
is the most delicate and exquisite of all. Ahmedabad was the least. at- 
tractive of the cities we visited, for we found many of the old build- 
ings in a sad state of disrepair, more attention being paid, evidently, 
to the modern industries for which the city isfamous. We felt ita 
pity, as the carving on some of the old tombs and mosques is worth 


preserving. Baroda was one of the places we enjoyed the most, as it 
gave ample evidence of the progressiveness of the Gaekwar. With its 


parks, tree-lined avenues, broad, well-kept streets and fine buildings, 
Baroda was the most attractive, except Bombay, of the places we 


visited. The museum, for its size, has the greatest variety, the 
most tasteful selection and the best arrangement of any we have 
seen. The royal palaces are beautifully and richly furnished with 


all the most modern equipment. 
Bombay, like Calcutta, is a great modern city, with nothing 


essentially Indian about it unless one except the beautiful ‘‘ Gateway 
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of India’’, on the Apollo Bunder, erected after the best traditions 
of Indian architecture. But we found Bombay in many ways a 
more modern city than Calcutta, owing toits large and progressive 
community of Parsees, who have accomplished, and are still under- 
taking, many schemes for the improvement of the city. The 
imposing mansions on Malabar Hill, the vast factory and shipping 
districts, the activity of the shopping centers, all impress one 
with the wealth and power of this great city. We had instructive 
and most interesting glimpses of the work our Board is carrying 


on there. At Sholapur, too, while enjoying the cordial fellowship 


of the missionary community, we were much interested in the work 
that our missionaries are accomplishing in their schools and among 
the criminal tribes. At Madras we completed the circuit of our trip, 
and it only remained for us to retrace our route to Madura. We 
found the Madura District the greenest, and with the best variety of 
landscape, of any of the country we came through since leaving 
Kashmir, and have come to the conclusion that—except for 
Kashmir !—i’ is the best place to livein. We wish that all to whom 
this letter goes might some day have the pleasure of a trip to 
Kashmir, to see it for themselves, for a letter like this cannot hope 
to do it justice. 


Cordially yours, 


fetn M, Mallen. 
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DEAR FRIENDS, 


To-morrow is Thanksgiving day and this reminds me that | 
must write to you at once if my Christmas and New Year Greetings 
are to be seasonable. We are now enjoying our cool season and it 
is indeed a pleasant change from the trying heat of the rest of the 
year. November, December and January are always our pleasant 
months. It is never cold, but just cool enough so that one can work 
in comfort and we always look forward to it with great eagerness. 
The rainfall has been fair and well distributed and the crop prospect 
is good. The country is now green and beautiful and from our 
Pasumalai hill top we enjoy a view far-reaching and picturesque, on 
our North and West are the mountains, South and Hast as far as the 
eye can see the green of the ricefields; here and there on the plains 
ris¢ up rugged rocks with mosque or temple and altogether the 

picture is a most pleasing one. Our own hill side is covered with 
margosa, tamarind and other trees while on the plains there are 
| groves of palmyra and cocoanut palms. Our new bungalows are all 
: built more than half way up the Pasumalai hillside and our educa- 
tional buildings and residences for teachers and others nestle at the 
oo foot of the hill. As we look down on them their white walls and 
: red tiles are a most pleasing picture surrounded as they are by the 
green of the trees. 


My last letter to you was written early in August, a hot busy _ 
and dusty month, and yet the time when our Councils meet in 
Madura and Madras for the discussion of Church and educational 
problems. We also had a visit from the Director of Agriculture 
who came to see what Pasumalai was doing in the interest of agri- 
culture and expressed himself as being well pleased with our effort, 
but wondered why we did not make more rapid progress in develop- 
ing our land. You will remember that about three years ago I 
acquired more than 40 acres of waste land at a very low price and 
since that time I have enclosed it with a wire fence and dug a well 
on it, but can do nothing more until I can secure money for the 
erection of farm buildings and the planting of fruit trees. I will 
need also to dig two or three more wells as the fruit trees will need 
to be watered throughout the year. This land is at the foot of a 
neighbouring hill and borders on a large tank which catches all the 
water from Pasumalai and Kalaimalai, thus supplying our rice 
fields with water for irrigation. From April to September this 
tank is usually dry and during these months we can remove the 
silt from the tank bed and carry it to our farm, thus greatly improv- 
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ing the condition of the soil at no great cost to ourselves. In this 
way I have been able to improve about one-third of the farm and it 
is now bearing a fair crop of peanuts and sorghum and beans, but 
we greatly need money for development. Weare trying to show 
that it is a possible to make waste land productive. I am sure that 
we can grow tamarind, mango and other fruit trees on the poorer 
soil and almost any field crop on the better land. If any of you are 
interested in this I would be gl-d of donations for the furtherance 
of this work. I know that many in America have given large sums 
to Sam Higginbotham of Allahabad for his Agricultural School. I 
feel that we have a splendid opportunity in Pasumalai to teach Agri- 
culture to the 800 boys in the High and Training Schools and 
through them to carry vaiuable information to all parts of South 
India. I thoroughly believe in this and have given much time and 
thought to this subject during my 22 years in Pasumalai. I have not 
been able to accomplish what I would like as I have had neither 
time nor money to give to it. What I have been able to do has 
been done as an extra and my donations have had to go either to the 

support of boys or for building and repairs. 


I must tell you of a most interesting case of conversion of a 
woman Sannyasi. This woman lost her husband and children and 
for years wandered from place to place as a pilgrim seeking God. 
She had studied as a girl in a Mission school and knew something 
of the Christian religion but was not yet ready to accept it. Finding 
nothing in Hinduism to satisfy her she turned to Christianity. For. 
a little while she made her home with a Christian pastor and his 
family, who not only gave her instruction but lived Christ before 
her. She finally joined our school for Bible Woman near Madura 
and there made such progress in the faith that she soon desired 
baptism. It was a beautiful sight to see this woman dressed in 
pure white, kneeling devoutedly in the attitude of prayer and dedi- 

- cating herself to a life of Christian service. She has wonderful 
influence amongst the Hindu women and we are all praying that 


God may use her in a wonderful manner in winning her Hindu 
friends to Christ. 


September was an exceedingly busy month; for several days 
we were in session in our Mission business meeting. Following that 
came three days of spiritual uplift with about 2,000 in attendance 
at our great gathering in Madura. Dr. Stanley Jones, author of 
‘‘ The Christ of the Indian Road’”’ was with us and was the chief 
speaker. He is a man of tremendous earnestness and of spiritual 
power and few men can grip and impress an audience as he does. 
The three days were to all of us days of earnest heart-searching and 
re-consecration of ourselves to the service of God and man. We 
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then adjourned to Pasumalai and for four discussed 


education in all its phases but with special relation to our school 
work. Delegates came from all parts of South India, from practi- 
cally every Mission working in this field. It was a most inspiring 


gathering and thoroughly enjoyed by all. Pasumalai may well be 


called the Northfield of South India. Year by year these gather- 


ings take place and it is difficult to overestimate their influence. 


They are drawing the church together. The leaders meet each 
other in Conference and go away understanding each other better 
and- with mutual respect and confidence for each other’s opinions. 
These Conierences are increasing the desire for Church aon and 


- some day it is sure to come. 


During this month I had a Conference with the Director of 


Public Instruction. He was on tour in our District and visited our 


educational institutions. He then called a few of us together for 
a private conference and it was most interesting to get the point 
of view of those present. Free and compulsory education is the 
goal and already much has been accomplished and I feel certain 
that within a decade there will be an elementary school in every 
village in our Mission area. ‘This will mean that as a mission we 
will give less attention to village school work and cuncentrate 
more on our Boarding schools and schools for higher education 
and training of Christian workers. Much more emphasis will be 
placed on the evangelistic work and I think that on the whole this 
will be much better. We will also be able to make a much larger 
use of simple Christian literature and there is going to be a great 
opportunity for those who have the gift to produce literature of this | 
kind. It will be interesting to watch the change as it takes place 
and to follow the adjustment of policy to the new conditions. I 


am sure it is all going to tend to the advancement of our Miigaypn 
work, 


I think that many of you know that for 40 years Rev. George 


Se Washburn, D.D., laboured faithfully in our Madura Mission and 


that for 30 years his work was in Pasumalai. During his time the. 
school was divided into departments, the Theological Seminary be- 
coming a separate department of work. He founded the High School, 
Training School and the College and in 1900 retired to Meriden, 
Connecticut, where he still resides. September 5th was the anniver- 


sary of his 95th birthday and as it was on Sunday a special Memorial 


service was held in our church and this was followed later by our 
school Anniversary which was also a Washburn Memorial day. 
Washburn Hall was crowded for the occasion, for it was known that 


a marble tablet and a portrait of Dr. Washburn were to be unveiled 


in the evening. Dr. Chandler, our senior Missionary, who has put in 


. 
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more than 50 years of service in India, presided and Mrs. Chandler 
unveiled the portrait and tablet. Speeches by former students of Dr. 
Washburn were made, a letter from the good doctor was read and a 
splendid letter it was. I wish I could give it to you in full. It breathed 
a spirit of optimism and there was nothing of the swan song about 
it. Dr. Washburn follows with keen interest the work of tbe schools 
which he has established and we always feel that he is with us in 
spirit. Few schools have such good reasons for remembering their 
founder as those in Pasumalai have and few men have been so loved 
and honoured as Dr. Washburn is. His has been a rich and full life 
and the end is not yet. One special feature was a chorus sung by 
Dr. Washburn’s ‘‘Old Boys” and another was a pageant giving 11 
scenes in the life of Dr. Washburn at Pasumalai. The occasion was 
in every way a notable and a memorable one. | 


In September we also had our two weeks’ vacation and we took 
advantage of it to go out into the villages and also visited the Tra- 
vancore Hills. So great was the interest in one village where one 
of my former pupils is doing most excellent work that Mrs. Miller 
returned there a week or so later and spent four days working 
amongst the women. Since that time several of them have been 
baptized and a number of others have openly confessed Christ. This 
young teacher is truly a man of God and his influence in that village 
is most remarkable. The people love him and trust him. A fine 
school building has been built as well as a house for the teacher. The 
school is crowded with pupils; a large number of boys from that 
village are now in our High School and several of them have been 
baptized. Two have returned to the village and are at work as assis- 
tant teachers in the school. It is their purpose and desire to win the 
whole village for Christ. There are many wealthy families in the 
village and some ot them are bitterly opposed to Christianity, so the 
lot of the teacher is far from an easy one, but he is a man of faith 
and prayer and I am sure will win out. I specially mention him as 
this shows the possibility of a boy educated and trained for the 
Master’s service. A raw, awkward but promising youth, he is today 
a man of God, of beautiful simple Christlike faith and character, one | 
at whose feet we might all sit and learn lessons of love and devotion. 
I am glad that so many of you are helping in our work by educating 
boys. ‘They will not all be as devoted workers as Devadason; but 
I am sure that many of them wili be, and that all will be better fitted 
for their duties and responsibilities by these additional years in 
Pasumalai. 


Our Annual School inspection took place from October 20th to 
28th and the school was found to be in a most satisfactory condition. 
We are now completing the Winchester Manual Training building by 
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the erection of two fine class rooms for our wood-working classes. 
We have not yet begun the new High School building as our plans 
have not yet been approved. Our Mission architect expects soon to 
present plans to the Government Consulting Architect and this time — 
we expect a successful issue. I hope the new ee will be ready 
for use on my return to India in 1928. 


This month has been a most exciting one in the political world 
and there has been a tremendous upheaval. The Justice party 
which has held sway for six years has been completely overthrown 
by the Congress party and we are now eagerly waiting to see who 
are to be the Ministers. The Congress party is much more radical 
and extreme and has hitherto been the party of opposition to the 
Government; but if they accept office they themselves will be the 
government and will be responsible for the welfare of the state. It 


is generally felt that if they accept office they will be much less . 


critical and assertive. Responsibility usually has a sobering influence, 
as was clearly seen when the Labour party came into power in 
England. There are inany true patriots in both parties and these 
men will naturally give of their best. It is generally conceded that 
the Justice Party lost power by playing politics and not living up to 
their own platform. It was acase of ‘to the victors belong the 
spoils,’ and the spoil system has never worked happily in any 
country. There is certainly plenty for the party in power to do. 
One of the great grievances at present is the unemployment of 
educated classes. A Conference has just been held and their report 
is eagerly awaited. More of the educated youth of India must enter 
business and industry. Too long they have been looking to govern- 
ment for employment. The professions also are overcrowded. 
There is great undeveloped wealth in India. Unfortunately it has 
largely been left to:the European to discover and develop this. We 
feel that the day is coming when the educated youth of India will 
give his best thought to the development and enrichment of his own 
country and will himself become an employer of labour rather than 
as at present seeking employment. Until this comes, conditions 


cannot improve. Itis rather significant that just at this time a 


Royal Commission is studying the Agricultural problem of India, 
for the wealth of India lies in Agriculture. India is a land of villages 
and 75 per cent of the population are.engaged in agriculture. It is 
interesting to read in the daily papers the testimony that is given 
by those who appear before this Commission. Practically all of 
them stress the need for more attention to agriculture and vocational 
training in our schools. Hitherto the emphasis has been on book 
work and the fitting, of a boy for College entrance; the result being 
that the educated boy and man dislikes manual labour and feels that 
it is quite beneath his dignity to engage in work that soils his hands. 
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Because of unemployment, and because there is not land enough 
to give a living to India’s millions, many thousands yearly are 
flocking to Strait Settlements, Burma Ceylon and even to South 
Africa, in all of which lands there is a higher standard of living, 
and better wages are paid. This large exodus from India yearly is 
not an unmixed blessing, although, on the whole, I think one must 
admit that India’s gain is much greater than its loss, for on return 
to India these emigrants bring with them considerable wealth, and 
even while in distant lands they send back to India considerable 
sums of money. But their presence in foreign lands has given rise 
to serious problems, and we have recently had a deputation from 
South Africa who have been making a study of Indian conditions 
and life in India and we are now ‘sending a Deputation to South 
Africa for study and conference. These Deputations are doing 
much to reduce the friction that has hitherto existed, and I think 
we may look for some compromise and a satisfactory solution of 
the problem as to the rights of Indians in other parts of the British 
Empire. | | 
| 
This year we have had to do a great deal in the way of repair 
of buildings, and as a result our funds zre at low ebb. Thanks to 
a generous donation, from dear old Dr. Washburn, Yokan Lodge, 
the home of the Christian boys of the upper High School classes, 
has been put in excellent order, and we have to thank Mr. and Mrs. 
A. R. Dole of Oak Park for a most generous donation, which has 
given us a new Dining Hall where 60 of the larger boys take their 
meals. Such gifts are more than welcome and bring joy and 
courage to us all. 


The term’s work is rapidly drawing to a close and school 
closes for the Christmas vacation on December 16th. Much good 
work has been done and the health of our boys has been good. The 
coming of the new doctor has been a great help and blessing to us 
all. He does his very best not only to cure disease but to prevent 
it. The spiritual life of the school has been very satisfactory, and 
on the second Sunday in November our hearts were made glad by 
seeing 30 of our High School boys unite with the Church. Another 
class is undergoing training and will unite with the Church, if found 
fit, in January. The new Warden is giving himself fully to the 
boys and his work takes a load of responsibility from my shoulders. 
Great interest has been taken this term in athletics. Last Saturday 
we had our Interschool sports and next Saturday we are to select 
those who are to take part in the Olympic Games for this portion of 
South India. Many of our boys are keen athletes and we encourage 
them in every way. 
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We have engaged passage from Colombo on April 2nd and 
will sail to Port Said, at which place we disembark in order to visit 
Cairo and Alexandria. We then spend two weeks in Palestine and 
Syria and after that two months in Europe. We hope to reach 
Americain July. We will be glad to hear from any of you who 
desire a visit from us, I can then arrange a program for our year 
in America. We are looking forward to this with great eagerness 

and planning to make the most of our furlough. It will be a great 
joy to renew friendships and acquaintances and also to make new 


friends. We hope we can deepen your interest in this part of His 
Kingdom. 


Mrs. Miller and I are in excellent health and are grateful for 
all the blessings and experiences of the year. We rejoice in all 
that has been accomplished and thank you all for your ioyal co-oper- 
ation. Without your gifts, friendship and prayers we could not 
begin to do the work that is ours. We remember you all in prayer 
and it is always a joy and inspiration to us to feel and know that we 
also are remembered by you’ As the new year approaches we face 
life’s battles with new strength, new determination, new hope, new 
thought, new purpose. We wish you the most joyful blessings 
heaven and earth can give. May the Christmas season be to you 


all atime of true happiness and may the coming year be the best in 
every way. | 


With all good wishes for a Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New year, 


Yours in His Service, 
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ANS Vasumalai High and Training Schools, 
Rev. JOHN X. MILLER, M.A., DiD,, PASUMALAT, MADURA DIST., 
Manager. INDIA. 


22nd March, 1927 


DEAR FRIENDS, 


Our furlough time draws near. In nine days we leave Pasu- 
malai and on April] 2nd sail from Colombo on the good ship ‘* Largs 
Bay ’’ for Port Said. We give two or three days to Cairo and two 
weeks to Palestine and Syria and then across Asia Minor by rail 
from Aleppo to Constantinople thence by sea to Smyrna and Athens 
to Brindisi. After that we journey up Italy through Switzerland 
and across Austria to Vienna; there we join forces with Mrs. 
Miller’s sister and her husband and will be personally conducted 
through Germany giving most of our time to the’ Rhineland; then 
a few days in Holland and Belgium and France, and across the 
Channel to England and Scotland, spending two or three weeks 
there and sailing from Liverpool to Boston on the Laconia-of the 
Cunard line on July 23rd. This brings us to Boston August Ist, 
and on August 9th we join a college classmate and his wife at 
Livingstone, Montana, and tour Yellowstone Park. After that we 
20 on to Victoria B.C., to visit my brother and his family, stopping 

- enroute at Portland, Oregon, with friends of college days. We 
then turn eastward across the Rockies by the C.P.R. and arrive at 
Ambrose, N. Dakota, where my three brothers and their families 
reside. From there we will journey slowly eastward to Boston, 
stopping along the way to visit friends, relatives and the churches 
especially interested in our work. We hope to reach Boston about 
Christmas time. : 


Now as to our address in case any one should want to write to 
us; until June 24th send letters C/o Dr. Walter Baumann, 110, 
Kurten Strasse, Dusseldorf—Unterrath, Germany; until July 19th, 
C/o John Clark, Esq., 22, Bruce Road, Glasgow, Scotland. In 
America from August Ist letters addressed C/o A.B.C.F.M. 14, 
Beacon St., Boston, Mass., or C/o A. Miller & Sons, Ambrose, 
N. Dakota, will be forwarded to us. | 


We would especially ask those who want us to visit them, ani 
who have not already done so, to drop us a line as early as possible 
after our arrival in America so that we can arrange our programme. 
We will try our best to meet those who are keenly interested in the 
work at Pasumalai and have contributed thereto. We have tried to 
thank you all by letter, but would like to do so also in person. 


| 


These are busy days in Pasumalai. Our own time is being 
given largely to settlement of accounts and handing the work over 
to our successors. In a school like this there is a tremendous 
amount of detail and one realizes this more than ever at a time 
like this We also have had to pack our boxes and trunks for 
America and put away all household goods, as Hillcrest will be the 
home of Dr. and Mrs. C. W. Miller during our absence on furlough. 
The boys are busy preparing for examinations as school closes on 
April 8th. Already the 71 Normal School students have had three 
Gays of Public Examination and yesterday our 41 High School boys 
began their Public Examination which continues throughout this 
week. ‘These examinations are arranged for by the Government 
Educational authorities and test the boys’ fitness either for his 
career as a teacher or his eligibility for college entrance; so much 
is at stake there is no need now to urge boys to study; rather it is 
ours to see that boys take sufficient time for exercise and sleep, so 
that they will be physically fit for tne long and trying strain that 
these examinations entail. We often wish that it were possible to 
do away with examinations altogether, but as things are they seem 
absolutely necessary. | 


When I wrote to you in November, the crop prospect was good, as 
we had had a fair rainfall up to November 7th. But unfortunately 


no rain fell from November 7th until February 8th, which is our cool 


season and the time that we expect sbowers. Instead jt was un- 
usually hot, the thermometer going above 100" F. in February, and 
all the crops on dryland withered and even those under irrigation 
sutfered from the heat. The result is great scarcity and high prices ail 
over South India, and in some localities North of Madras there is 
actually famine and Government has to provide work for the masses 
so that they may be fed. Withthe Ist of March there has come 
good rain and it is now much cooler and again our hill side is 
clothed with verdure. 


During the cool season an untisually large number of American 
tourists visited Madura, and it was a real pleasure for the mission- 
aries to entertain them and show them our work. We had a fair 
share of these visitors as guests. Amongst others we enjoyed 
visits from Miss Uline of the Bosten office of our Board, 
accompanied by her friend Miss Lewis We had a delightful 
run upto Kodaikanal and back with them in our car, and we were 
glad to put before Miss Uline our ‘ Projects’”’ and Plans for Pasu- 
malai. Mrs Miller had the joy of entertaining a classmate from 
Vassar and also one of her Vassar professors. 


People sometimes think that those of us who are in the Mission 
fields are quite out of the world; but this is really far from the 
truth.” Since I last wrote to you we have met many well-known 
persons from many lands; amongst them the Crown Prince and 
Princess of Sweden, Bishop Welsh of Korea, Dr. and Mrs. Doremus 
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Scudder of Honolulu, Dr. and Mrs. Kilpatrick of Columbia Univer- 
sity, several missionary friends from China, Dr. and Mrs. Moton 
of Tuskeegee and many other visitors from Great Britain, America 
and Australia. We have also had visits trom a number of well-known 
Indians. All three Ministers of. the new Government of Madras 
visited Madura, and Pasumalai was favoured with a visit from the 
Minister of Education, Dr. Subbarayan. He seems to favour 
missionary schools and colleges and has expressed his determina- 
tion to see that they are more generously treated by Government. 
He presided at two functions in our College and he and his wife 
attended the College Dinner. In his after dinner speech he spoke 
of this dinner as a unique occasion in his experience, as all castes 
were seated at dinner in English fashion and were waited on 
by the missionary servants. It reminded him. ot his life as a 
student in Oxford. Heis a member of the Brahmo Samaj church 
and a graduate of Oxford. Under his regime we are hoping for 
better days, and we are also encouraged in this by the very large 
increase in the [mperial and Provincial Budgets for Education. 
The general feeling is thit India:is goiug to make great advances 
in the next decade. The rupee is being stabilized at ls 6d instead 
of Js 4d, thus cheapening all imports into India, while securing 
for her a larger price for her exports Financially, India seems to 
be prosperous and each year there is an increasing surplus For the 
past three months the papers have been filled with the discussion 
as to the value of the rupee in English money; the forces were 
very evenly divided and it was hard to follow the arguments, even 
now the average person is greatly confused. Speeches in the Legis- 
lative Assembly were exceedingly acrimonious and bitter, and, as 
usual, the Idxtremist was against the Government, claiming that the 
present arrangement was a deep-laid plot on the part of the British 
to ruin India and enrich Great Britain, but their arguments failed to 
convince the voters | 


Except for an occasional outburst of religious zeal and bigotry 
between Hindu and Mohammedan, India is quiet :nd peaceful. All 
India was stirred deeply when a Mohammedan bigot went into the 
sick room of Swami Shraddananda and murdered him. It was a 
revelation to all of what religious hatred will do. The Swami was 
a liberal leader of the Brahmo Samaj and a staunch patriot, greatly 
loved and respected. His deathis a great loss to India and an 
additional proof of the necessity for the British Government in India 
to keep the peace between the two parties. 


All are greatly pleased with the work of the South African 
Deputation and the settlement th:.t has been arrived at. It was and 
is a difficult problem, but a solution now seems in sight. The 
visit of the South African delegation to India has much to do 
with this favourable settlement. They were tremendously iinpress- 
ed with India and the high intelligence and tair mindedness of the 
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Indian people. ‘Too often the western nations judge the peoples of 
Asia by the few coolies they have met in their own cities India, 
China and Japan have a civilization that has borne the test of time 
and it is too much to expect them to be willing to accept dictation 
from people whose ancestors were barbarians when their own 
peoples had achieved’ a very high degree of culture. What is 
wanted is friend'y relationships and a true Christian spirit. 


In January our Church Council and our Mission met in Con- 
ference and many changes were made. Four families go on fur- 
lough and on y two return this year. Another family were ordered 
home on account of sickness and they have had to retire from 
mission service after 35 years in India. ‘This leaves us very short 
handed and the coming of Dr. and Mrs C. W. Miller from our 
Ceylon Mission was doubly welcome. They are to -live in Pasu- 
malai and he will be in charge of the Training Institution. He is 
splendidly equipped for this kind of work. As Mz. and Mrs 
Dudiey of Virumangalam go on furlough this month, Mr. and Mrs. 
Stoffer leave Pasumalai, where he has been in charge of the 
Theological Seminary during Dr. Banninga’s absence in America, 
and they take up work at Tirumangalay. We will greatly miss 
them here in Pasumalai. Rev. and Mrs. W. W. Wallace go on 
furlough in April. He has been Principal of the American College 
in Madura since the death of Mr. Zumbro in 1922. During his © 
absence Mr. Peter Isaac the present Vice-Principal will act as _ 
Principal. This is the first time in the history of the College that 
an Indian has been made Principal and is a clear indication of the 
change that has come in Mission policy. More and more the 
Indians are being given the highest positions of trust and responsi- 
bility. Our Mission area is divided into five Local Councils, each 
with it’ own Chairman, and three of the five Chairmen are Irdians. 
We all rejoice in this. It is what we have been working and pray- 
ing for, and we long for the day when every position will be filled 
by Indians. This is quite possible and may come sooner than we 
think; for every year sees an increasing number of our bright 
young men going on to College, and the system of training which 
now prevails certainly develops leadership to a much greater degree 
than that which prevailed a quarter of acentury .go. Even in 
High School we are now giving to our boys a laige measure of 
self-government. Sometimes they disappoint us, but on the whole 
it is working well. A full-time Warden bas done much to make 
this possible. He can give much more time to this than those who 
are regularly engaged in the work of teaching. 


As we look back over the year we cannot but be thankful. 
Hiverywhere we see progress; we are especially glad for the success 
that has crowned our effuits in two of the near by villages. Several 
families in each village have openly confessed Christ and united 
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with the Church. They were of high caste and bitter persecution 
was their lot. In several irstances their wives left them, but the 
men stood fast and ultimately won out. Now all are u:ited and 
many other families are joining them. Money has been raised to 
erect a school building and Prayer-house in each of these centres, 
in one at a cost of Rs. 2,000 and at the other Rs. 1,600. We feel 
that this is but the beginning of great things and our people are 
oreatly encouraged to press on with the work. 


In April and May we will again send out ten or twelve itinerat- 
ing bands of voluntary workers and those who are to-do this work 
are now receiving special instruction. ‘The Hazen Memorial Fund 
makes this possible by providing money for travelling expenses, | 


Dr. Kilpatrick of the Teachers’ College, Columbia, made a most 
interesting address at our January Mission Meeting and boldly advis- 
edus as Americans and Missionaries to depart from the routine 
methods of education which prevail in India and to launch out on 
experiments thst will solve our educational problems. This year 
will probably see some efforts along that jine. Dr. C. W. Miller — 
has nad a rich experience in Jaffna and will be a great help to us 
in taking up this work. 


On March 4th to 7th our Fourth Pasumalai Commencement took 
place and the number leaving us are as follows: 


Theological Seminary 
Pasumalai High School 
Pasumalai Training School 
Pasumalai Model School 
Pasumalai Trade School 


1 wish I could tell you what this means to South India. The 
Seminary and the Training School men and the boys from the 
Trade School take up at once their life work. The boys from the 
Model and High School will either go on for higher Education or 
enter the Training School in June. It is a joy to us to send out 
this army of workers to needy India. At the same time with the 
Conimencement, the Institutes for instruction and inspiration of the 
Christian workers were also held, and 315 attended. Itis no small 
task to care for this number and at the same time carry on our 
regular class-work; but it was successfully done and the _ Institites 
were in every Way a success. The morning hours were given over. 
to inspliational addresses on Education and Evangelism and Home- 
life; in the afternoon the Agents were divided into 4 classes for 
instruction; in the evening sacred concerts and devotional meetings 
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were held. ‘The Institutes are a great help to our village workers. 
I was especially interested in two reports given by boys whom I 
had educated and who had for a number of years been working in 
the villages; one of them was able to report not less than 170 
converts in 1] years of service and the cther had done almosi as 
weil, his success being in mass movement work among the lower 
classes, whereas the other had won his converts very largely from 
the higher classes. I wish all of you who are supporting boys in 
Pasumalai could have heard these men tell their stories; it would 
have filled you with joy and you would have realized as no words 
of mine can make ycu realize, what a splendid opportunity it is to 
educate boys for the Master’s Service. I am sure that no one can 
find a better use for 30 dollars a year. 


I am arranging for letters to be sent from boys so supported 
duiing my absence and I wil send them onto you. You may 
continue to pay as hitherto, eitber through the Treasurer of the 
A.B.C.F.M., or by cheque to me direct, and I will acknowledge it 
and see that the money is paid to the schouvl. This seems to be the 
best way to manage it. Letters will come twice a year as usual 
from boys so supported, and I hope the number will greatly increase. 
Several who were supporting boys have passed on and I would like 
others to take their places. | 


Except for an attack of ‘‘ Flu,” which laid me low from Febru- 
ary 2nd to 6th, my health has ‘been as usual Mrs. Miller too is 
well, but gets easily tired. She has put in nearly 9 years without 
furlough and needs rest and change. Last year’s trip to Kashmir 
did us both a lot of good. : | 


Cholera has been bad in Madura, but so far we have escaped. 
We are most fortunate in our new doctor, a man of skill and 
experience. But our present building is quite too small and must 
be enlarged and we must also have a better house for Our doctor to 
live in. At present he has only two rooms. I hope that some one © 
will give us 3,000 dollars for this urgent need You might be 
interested in a list of projects for Pasumalai. This list was made 
out by our Executive Committee and passed by our Council at its 
meeting this month. We put them as follows in the order of 
urgency after much thought and discussion: 


1. For improvement of Teachers’ houses ©. 3.500 
2. Enlargement of Hospital and Doctor's 

3. Assembly Hall to seat 2000 i, $ 25,000 
4. Two Residential Hostels for 25 boys and 

a teacher, each 2,5( 0 


A Dining Hall land Kitehen for above ... § 1,000 
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5. Terraced Rooi for Old Church, now our 


Kindergarten $ 2,000 
class rooms for Kindergarten ‘Dept 
6. For Stadium, Track and Athletic .ield .. $ 2,000 
7. For Wells and Buildings for Pasumalai 

Farm 3,000 
8. For enlargement of Electric Lighting | 

Plant and Water-supply $ 4,000 

Total $ 50,000 


Some of you will recall that in 1919 we asked for $100,000 for 
Pasumalai, but later decided in 1922 that it would be best to cut 
out a number of items and reduce our urgent needs to $50,000 and 
thus secure the Walter C. Winchester legacy of 10,000 dollars. 
This was done and the money secured and the buildings have been 
built, except the High School, and this has been delayed in order to 
cet Government approval and grant. We are practically sure of 
getting this soon, and the work will be begun after the hot season. 
Funds are in hand for this building and its equipment. But these 
other needs are almost as pressing. Many of our Teachers’ Houses 
were built 80 years ago and must be improved. We have no Hall 
in Pasumalai that can seat our student population ; hence our need 
for an Assembly Hall. We feel that it is not right to crowd our 
small boys into one large dormitory room; hence our need for 
these residential Hostels. The Old Church, now used as the 
Kindergarten, was built 60 years age with tiled roof, and leaks 
badly ; we need a new rool, and two class rooms for standards two 
and three. Every school needs an Athletic ground; hence our 
request for 2,000 dollars for that purpose. We have 45 acres of 
waste land which can be redeemed ard made profitable. It is now 
enclosed with wire fence, but we need wells and buildings for our 
stock and workmen. It is felt that if Pasumalai continues to grow 
we will soon have to enlarge our electric lighting plant and increase 
our water supply, and so we have put as our last request 4,000 
dollars for this purpose. I shall most cordially welcome any help 
or suggestion that will make these things possible. I have not put 
on this list the 10,000 dollars for the Margaret Miller Memorial 
Fund, the interest of which is to be used for the support of our 
Medical work. The fund stands at present at 4,000 dollars. I am 
sure that those who knew her and loved her will sée that this fund 
is secured. I can think ot no more fitting memorial for a beautiful 
life than the making possible of medical service to the sick and 
suffering. You will remember that we receive no appropriation 
for this work. Our present Hospital buildings are a gift from Mrs. 
E. Y. Hincks of Cambridge, Mass., and a memorial to her mother ; 
hence the name Caroline Clark Hospital and Dispensary. 
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In closing, we are looking forward to seeing you all soon, and 
we thank you each and every one for every remembranéce of us, 
whether by prayer or by gift. You have made possible much more 
than I have been able to record. Every year we have sent out an 
army of trained workers ; it is quite impossible to follow each and 
every one. We know of many who have done valiantly. The 
whole record is with God. We are laborers together with him and 
it is a joy to be in His Service. We send to all our best wishes and 
kind regards and ans you for the many helpful letters we have 
received. 


Yours in His 


| 
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thalai High and Ceaining 
Rev. JOHN X. 0 PASUMALAI, MADURA DIST., 


_ It is now more than four months since we sailed from Boston 
on July 12th. Certainly time does fly! We have travelled fat and 
seen much of special interest during this time. Our voyage across 


the Atlantic in the good ship ‘‘Scythia’’ was in every way most 


comfortable. Part of the way we had to proceed slowly on account 
of the nearness of icebergs and we did not arrive in Liverpool until 
Saturday evening July 20th. On Monday we went up to Bonnie 
Scotland and spent ten busy days sight-seeing and visiting relatives. 
We were favoured with good weather and Scotland was looking its 
best. Then we gave two weeks to a motor tour in England going 
down through the Scott country and visiting a number of cathedrals 
such as Durham, York, Peterborough and Ely on our way to Cam- 
bridge and Oxford. Then on South to Bournemouth and across 
the Devon Downs and the Cornish coast to Land’s End. Then 


turning north we crossed again Cornwal and Devon into Somerset, 


on the way visiting some of the quaint old towns of that part of 


beautiful England. We also had the chance to see the cathedrals 


of Truro, Wells and Bath on our way to Stratford-on-Avon where 
we paid our respects to the immortal Shakespeare and then went 
on to the quaint old city of Chester and then through the Lake 
District and the Burns country back to Glasgow. After four days 
in London we crossed to France and gave four days to Paris and 
Versailles and then passed on into the heart of beautiful Switzerland 
taking up our abode fot fully two weeks at Chateau d’ Oex, from 
which point we made motor trips to the most beautiful of the Swiss 
scenery. We spent two days at Chamonix where we got glorious 
view of Mont Blanc and visited the famous Mer de Glace. Then 
three days in the historic and beautifully situated city of Geneva 


and onto Marseilles where we boarded the vs Shropshire ” enroute 


to Colombo. 


The voyage on the whole was uneventful save that the Red sea 
was extremely hot so we were glad to get through it and out into 
the Indian Ocean. We stopped at Port Said for five hours and put 
in a whole day at Port Sudan. One is tremendously impressed 
with the rapid growth of these Eastern ports, much of it no doubt 
due to the necessities of the world war, but one also can see that 
there is a tremendous development in the hinterland and this is 
especially true of Lower Egypt ai dthe Sudan. About 80 passengers 
disembarked at Port Sudan; many of these were engaged in business 
and others were in charge of railways or members of the Civil Ser- 
vice. I was glad also to meet a number whose work was in the field 
of education and to learn from them something of what was being 
done for the uplift and advancement of the Sudanese. In this group 
here were seven young ladies going out as missionaries under the 
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Church Missionary Society of England. They were going out to a 


difficult task, far removed from all modern comforts and conveni- | 
ences and their work was of a most elementary character ; yet they 
were full of zeal and enthusiasm and glad to be again going back 


to their field of labour. 


We reached Colombo just in time to catch the boat to Tuticorin: 


and next morning at sunrise we reached India. The day was 


unusually clear and the sea calm so we landed without difficulty and 
our first view of India was an exceedingly beautiful ons, for the 
Tinnevelly hills backed by the higher ranges of the Western Ghats with: 
their purple tops reaching high into the heaven made a picture one 


would always remember. Passing quickly through Customs we 


took train at Tuticorin for Pasumalai and at 3 p.m. we were back 
again in our home. Our train was an express and does not usually 


stop at Pasumalai station so we were greatly surprised when it 
slowed Gown and came to a full stop allowing us to alight. We 


found this was a special arrangement made by the missionaries and: 


teachers at Pasumalai who were there in full force to welcome 
us and to put garlands around our necks and to take us in triumphal 


procession tothe Pasumalai Church. There we were again garlanded: 
and given a more formal address of welcome. It did seem good 
to be home again and ever since then we have been trying our best: 
to catch up with arrears in work and to get settled in our beautiful 
Hillcrest home. We arrived October Ist and as Thursday and 


Friday were Hindu holidays it gave us time for opening and unpack- 


ing boxes and on Monday October 7th I assumed work as Manager 


of the Schools and began teaching. 


I found the schools in very good condition and the work going 
strong under the management of Dr. C. W. Miller, ably assisted by 


Rev. R. R. Keithahn. There have been comparatively few changes in . 


the Indian staff and as most of these are my former students | was soon 
in touch with the situation. Since then we have had the official guvern- 
ment inspection and Mr. Steele the Inspecting Officer has expressed 
himself as being very well pleased with our work, pointing out a few 
defects and calling our attention to needs that must be met to make 
the school more efficient. But on the whole he was very well pleased 
with our work and exceedingly sympathetic. The one outstanding 
chauge is the new High School which is being built on the hillside 
about 100 yards in front of our bungalow. They are now at work on 
the second story and they assure us that it will be ready for occupancy 
with the beginning of our next school] year, that is, in June 1930. 
It is a fine looking building, modern in every way and will be a great 
advance on anything that we have hitherto had in Pasumalai, Govern- 
ment is paying for more than half the cost of the building and equip- 
ment, the total cost of these being about $50,900 and I am sure you 
could not reproduce this in America for less than four times that 
sum. ‘lhe building is of brick and mortar end the best masons are 
paid 50 cents a day and unskilled labourers receive 20 cents a day ; 


$6 you can readily see why money goes as far as it does when put 
into buildings in India. | 


I am now busy with plans and estimates for the enlargement of 
the Caroline Clarke Hospital and Dispensary. The money for this is 
in hand and our grateful thanks in fullest measure is given to Mrs. 
Elizabeth C Hincks. The new Wards will be named in memory of 
her husband, the late professor kdward Y Hincks of Andover Semi- 
nary, Whose student I had the privilege of being from 1900-1903. We 
have just been passing through an epidemic of colds and fever and 


for nearly a week fully one-fourth of our pupils and teachers were 


under our doctor’s care and we had to turn one of the dormitories 
into a Hospital temporarily. It made us realize more than ever how 
much we needed a larger and better equipped hospital and we are 


exceedingly grateful to Mrs. Hincks for this most generous gift. 


I am alsc busy planning for our dairy and poultry farm made 
possible by generous gifts from Mr. Charles H. Hood and from Mr. 
William Davidson of Boston. I am in correspondence with Govern- 
ment officials and with missionaries who have experience in this line 
of work. We want to do something that will be helpful to the people 
in the villages and have no desire to spend money simply to show 
how things are done in America. We are therefore making haste 
slowly and trying to find just what is most needed and what is best 
to do in circumstances and surroundings like our own. Itis an 
entirely different problem from that which one would find in any 
other country when one remembers that in India cattle are con- 
sidered sacred so this greatly complicates the problem of how best 
to further and develop cattle-raising and milk production in India. 
We are also icooking for the best egg-laying strains and the breeds 
of poultry best suited to India’s climate and conditions. But both 
these enterprises should be going concerns within six months. Our 
present difficulty is to find just the right person to supervise this 
experiment and to give him the necessary training. 


l am also giving considerable thought and attention to the im- 
provement of the existing houses of our teachers, making plan for 
a better type of house as the need for this is much greater than I 
realized. Most of our houses are very old, small and dark and quite 
out of keeping with modern requirements. I think we owe it to our 
teachers to house them comfortably so that their health may be 
better and that they may be able to worx more satisfactorily. I 
have asked a number of you to whom this letter goes to give $2,000 


‘as individuals or as churches and a few of you have made favoura- 


ble and generous response. A number of others have this matter 
under consideration. We could use to advantage ten or twelve 
such houses and there are seventeen other houses on euch of which 
we should spend from 300 to 1000 dollars to make them habitable. 
I plead with you to supply this urgent need and give our teachers 
what I am sure you will agree with me in saying they are entitled 


a 
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to, a comfortable and sanitary home. During the coming year two 
new houses will be built with a gift received from Mrs. Irving 


Fisher of New Haven and a gift that is expected from the church at 
Montpelier, Vermont. 


Our athletic field still calls for $2,000 for the laying out of foot- 

ball and cricket fields, the building of tennis and volley-ball courts, 
the digging of a well and the building of a running track. These 
are real and urgent needs and, I am sure, must appeal to many of you. 


Plans are now being made for the John G. Talcott Hostel. The 
building Committee have in mind a somewhat larger and better 
building than I had thought necessary, but as it is to be located in a 
very prominent place on the hillside and just across from the new 
High School I fully agree that the building should be a suitable and . 
attractive one. We are very grateful to the generous donor who is 
making this greatly needed Hostel possible. Our hostel and dormi- 
tory situation calls for immediate attention. It is much worse than 
I had thought. I find our boys sleeping in the class rooms, in our 
chapel room, that is the Washburn Hall, and scattered along the 
school verandahs. You will agree that this is not a desirable condi- 
tion of affairs and that we should build more and better dormitories. 
I have gone into this matter quite thoroughly since my return and 
have had several conferences with our school warden and his assist- 
ants and I am thoroughly satisfied that we should take steps at 
once to secure $15,000 for a large Hostel or Dormitory that would 
give us modetn conveniences for fully 100 boys. This sum 
would also replace a few cheap buildings that would have to be 
removed to give place to this new structure. I wonder if there are 
any to whom this letter.goes who would care to make such a gift. 


I can assure you that it is greatly needed and would be tremendously 
appreciated. 


I have kept our biggest and greatest need to the last. It is an 
Assembly Hall that would accommodate 2,500 people, 1,500 of these 
would be seated on the ground floor and a gallery on three sides 
would seat another 1000; this to be used on special occasions such 
as School-anniversaries and times of special conferences; more and 
more such conferences are being held in Pasumalai, for this is the - 
Northfield of South India. Such a Hall could be built for $25,000 
but it would be better to have not less than $30,000. It would be a 
building of fine appearance of brick, mortar and steel construction 
and we would like to equip 1t with the best and uptodate moving 
\ picture apparatus. Today there are so many and good fi'ms that can 
= be used to advantage for the promotion of education, secular and 
| religious, and I am sure these would be most valuable in India. 
| Much larger sums are being given for much smaller buildings in 

America so that it seems to me that a request of this kind should be 
given full consideration by those who make such investments and 
I am glad to note that their number is greatly on the increase. 


On the Ist of this month Mrs, Miller and I went to Madras to 


¥ 
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do some shopping and also to get our new 1930 Buick touring car, 
a gift to us from our generous friend and supporter in America. 
The car is, as you know, a beauty and seemingly a piece of perfect 
mechanism and above all most comfortable to ride in as we found 
in the 400 miles that we travelled from Madras to Pasumalai. We 

went out of our way in order to visit friends and to study education- 
al work being done elsewhere and in every. place we found 
graduates of our Pasumalai schools in charge of this work and 
occupying places of large responsibility and usefulness. In two 
places we were entertained by groups of our former scholarship 
boys, who, not finding workin our own mission area are now render- 
ing splendid service in other missions. It was a great joy and 
pleasure to us to find our boys so much appreciated and to see them 
carrying out Pasumalai ideals in other places. A unique experience 
was a feast given to the children of the Batlagundu Boarding 
School, the teachers, missionaries and ourselves by one such old 
boy who is now the owner of a large coffee estate and who wished 
to express his gratitude for our safe return to India and for Mrs. 
Miller’s restoration to health and strength. | 


As usual there always seems more to do than one can find time 
for. We have attended meetings and gatherings in Madura and 
Pasumalai, social, educational and religious and I have made about 
the usual number of addresses. Mrs. Miller too, bas been making 
addresses to the Indian women. We are glad to share with them 
our travel experiences and to tell them of life in America. They 
all seem greatly interested in these things. We are glad to find 
that the work of the Mission is steadily progressing and it was a 
real pleasure to see new buildings in the Boarding schools at Dindi- 
gul and Batlagundu and to know that others were soon to be erected 
there, also in Tirumangalam, Aruppukkottah and Manamadura. I 
spent last Saturday afternoon in Tirumangalam helping make plans 
and lay out the grounds for the work that isto be carried on in that 
important centre. Two of our Normal school classes do their work 
in Tirumangalam, so that to a cértain extent the work at Tiruman- 
galam is a part of our own Normal School. 


I am glad also to hear of the erection of a number of new church 
buildings throughout our mission area and that more such are being 
planned for. This has been a real need and the Jack of thema 
hindrance to our growth. Many of the buildings that we use as 
churches are a disgrace to us. So we rejoice whenever we hear that 
a new church building has been erected. 


We are having a very good and timely rainy season and the 
tanks have more water in them than they have had for more than 
15 years. Everywhere the farmers are busy in their fields and 
everyone expects an abundant harvest. A good rice crop seems 
sure and the dry crops, too, are well above the average, so that the 
season is a promising one. Unfortunately, because of the rains 
there has been an unusual amount of sickness and cholera has 
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appeared in epidemic form in a number of villages. Plague, too, is 
again rampant, especially in those villages which are near the hills. 
Fortunately, the medical practitioners are more numerous than for- 
merly and better able to cope with the situation, so that the number 
of deaths is much less than it used to be during such epidemics. 


On the whole, I am rather favourably impressed with conditions 
in India; everywhere there is seeming evidence of increased pros- 
perity, even though there is a good deal of dissatisfaction amongst 
labouring classes. But one remembers that India is 90% village 
in its population and about 80% agricultural. The economic prob- 
lems and labour troubles centre very largely in the cities and are 
due largely to the fact that India is passing through a transitional 
stage. ‘There is not the least doubt in my mind but that modern 
machinery and organizations are here to stay and the days of hand- 
labour are about ended. One may regret that this is so, but it is 
best to accept this as a fact and make one’s plans in accordance 
therewith. The fundamental need of India is a more practical type 
of village education, and it is our hope and ambition to make a 
contribution thereto. We are organizing our work of training 
teachers with this idea in mind and in the coming years hope to be 
able to do something towards the solution of this problem. One is 
also impressed with the rapid increase in what previously was cun- 
sidered as luxuries. Modern inventions of all kinds, clocks, watches, 
sewing-machines, fountain pens, bicycles and motor cars are 
being increasingly used and the rapid introduction of elec- 
tric power will bring with it many other modern inventions. 
We see this in our own school. ‘Ten or fifteen years ago, every boy 
had his own lamp, nis own bucket and rope for drawing water; now 
he wants electric light in his room and to turn the tap when water 
is needed. Our study halls were lighted with hot, smoky, kerosene — 
lamps; often very poorly lighted, andin tie windy season doors and 
windows nad to be kept closed, making the room hot and uncomfort- 
able; all this is now changed and the electric light is found every- 
where. At first it was only in the missionaries’ houses and the dor- 
mitories, but these conveniences are now in the homes of the teachers 
also, and it is considered a real hardship if these privileges are denied. 
There are many other such changes and as manager of the school 
one is made painfully aware of them. For with double the number 
of buildings to be kept up, and with double the number of students 
enrolled, we still have from our Board in America the same inadequate 
appropriation of $3,000 a year though we were asking then and are 
still asking $5,000 a year for current expenses. I can assure you 
that the $5,000 is needed and were it not for the donations sent as 
specials to the Board, or to myself direct, in the case of many to whom 
this letter goes, we could not carry on our work. | am very sorry to 
say that again our Board is in debt and that living donors in our 
Congregational Churches are fully $50,600 behind their giving of the 
previous year. In the face of such facts it is difficult to be courageous 
and optimistic, and yet if one is to be a missionary and happy in his 
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work he must be so. I aiways fall back, at a time like this, on the 
‘assurance that the work is His and that He is able to supply all our 

needs ; strengthened by this assurance one can go on doing whatever 
needs to be done. But I do hope the time will come when, instead of 
$3,000 a year, we will receive twice that amount for our work from 
our American Board. 


Another interesting change that one notes is the increasing inte- 
rest that the educated women of India are taking in politics, social re- 
form and education. There is a group of women in Madras, led very 
largely by the leaders of the Theosophical movement, who seem to 
spend a great deal of their time in conferences where problems of all 
kinds are discussed. I think there is an undue tendency to talking and 
passing of resolutions and not enough time and thought to working 
out constructive lines of endeavour for the amelioration or the remov- 
al of the evils. Just at present there seems to be a split in the camp 
because some of the women want to go too for and too fastin the field, 
of social reform. On the whole it is all for the good and will mean much 
tor the uplift of women in India and undoubtedly India’s greatest 
need is the uplift and education of its women. Fully 95% of the women 
of India are illiterate and it is no wonder that they are supersti- 
tious and conservative. Until women are given equal opportunity so 
long will India remafn backward and the cause of Christ be hindered. 
For this reason the Madura Mission is eager to take an advanced 
step and do much more for the education of the women of this 
area. To this end a Junior College is greatly needed and I do not 
know ot any work that would count for more in the real advancement 
of the cause of Chirst in our. Madura area than the establishment 


of such aschoolj. Itisareal and urgent need and afield of wonder- 
ful opportunity. | 


Politically one hardly knows what to say about India today. 
There is atremendous amount of political ferment and agitation ; 
some of it is sound and good, but much of it far too advanced for 
India as it is today. Too oftena political leader conveniently 
forgets his facts and ignores the difficulties of the problem. He 
has one thing only in sight and that is all he can see and all he © 
tries to see. His goal is immediate independence and to him 
anything that is foreign is anathema. He refuses to see all that 
India has gained through contact with the West in thought, ideals 
and trade. His one great cry is for independence and he is 
constantly conscious of a sense of injustice and of being deprived 
of his birthright. 1 believe that he is very sincere in what he says 
and does, but I am convinced that he is beginning at the wrong 
end of the problem. He is too much concerned with the things at 
the top and quite oblivious and disregardful of things at the bottom 
and yet one would naturally think foundations are of more 
importance than the superstructure. Certainly he cannot have 
superstructure without foundations. I do not know of any country 
that gives more freedom and opportunity to its people than India 
does. This is especially true of improvemert of villages, which 
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is 90% of India, and in the field of elementary education. Even 
our municipalities are self-governing. But our politically minded” 
Indian is tonder of talking and of passing resolutions than of. 


taking hold of the real practical problems and solving them and 
this is one of India’s greatest needs. More attention to Elementary 
education, sanitation and hygiene and to the improvement of agri- 
culture. The recent announcement of the Viceroy stating that the goal 
for India is dominion self-Government, has been received on the 
whole with approval. lt does not meet with the approval of the 
Extremist of either scrt, neither of the bigotted Englishman who 
would like to keep India absolutely under the control of England 
nor of the Indian extremist who would banish every foreign 


official from this land; but the more thoughtful Indians and Europe- 


ans are fully agreed that such a goal 1s inevitable and are ready to 
meet in round table conference to discuss ways and means and 
to decide by what stages the goal is to be reached. Many who 
had gone over to the extremists thinking that only through revolu- 
tion could India obtain her desires are now returning to the other 
camp and expressing their confidence in British good-will. I feel 
sure that those cf the middle way will prevail and that we are soon 
to see better days in India. A settling of things political will also 
greatly improve industrial conditions. The -present outlook is, 
in my opinion, exceedingly hopeful. 


Mrs. Miller and I are both well and glad to be back in our chosen 
field of work. It has been a real pleasure to meet again Indian 
and Missionary friends and itis a joy to us to know and feel that 
so many of youare back of us and the work with thought, prayer 
andgift. I am sending this letter out to many of you for the first 
time. It goes to friends whom we met while on furlough for the 
first time as well also to many who have been our friends and 
supporters for many years. It is one of the ways of keeping in 
touch with you all and trying to interest you inthe work. We 
will gladly answer all letters received, and answer questions as 
far as possible. Our aim is to make this contact mutually profit- 
able and inspiring. Many of you have been supporting boys in 
our school for years and | have just sent out scholarship letters. 
I am sorry these have been so late. On behalf of the boys so 
supported I express my grateful thanks andif any others would 
like to support boys we can always find those who are needy and 
worthy of support. We ask from 30 to 50 dollars a year for a boy. 
Some need full support while others can pay a part of their expen- 
ses. To all who have sent donations of any kind, we send our 
heart-felt thanks. 


Mrs. Miller joins me in kindest regards and cordial good 
wishes and in the hope that to all will come a Merry Christmas and 
a Happy Prosperous New Year. 

Yours in His Service, 


fe fen Marlha M. Mlle 


~ 


Pasumalai Bish aud Training Schools, 


Rev. JOHN X. MILLER, M.: 
PASUMALAI, MApuRA Dist., So. INDIA. 


Manager. 
13th. Pebruary....“72 7 


Rev. Enoch F. Bell EDITORIAL DEPT. 
14, Beacon st, Boston, Mass, MAR 16 927 
REF'D TOL, 
ans... 
My dear Enoch, 


Let me congratulage you on the splendid work you are do 
in the Missionary Herald, It is certainly most attractive in its get 
upand is full of interesting matter. If I can help you in any way I 

am glad to do so; but I do very little writing other than personal 
letters and my printed Report Letterg. I remember that when I was ap- 


pointed as a Missionary of our Board I was strongly advised ‘to avoid 


publicity and rushing into print, and I have kept those instructions in 
mind. I do nothing in photography and keep fairly busy:with my routine? 
work, In a school of this kind there is always plenty to do and most of 
it is so common place that it is of little interest to any one, but all 


of it is a part of the big job of establishing s Church and Kingdom 


i ) on earth. Isn't it possible for you to get re foreign missionary 
j news into the Commpenntacnaiicts Surely our Church is as much ingeresté 
in its work in foreign lands as at home and much that goes in as news 
seems to us very commonplace. News ought to be interesting and there- 


fore somewhat unusual. 


Things move on quietly here, All are well and at their 
work; we grow slowly but steadily as a church, but our influence is 


steadily on the increase; for every decade shows a much larger number 


of highly educated Indian Christians. They are now a force to be 


| reckoned with and their influence is felt throughout India. Christian 
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ideas and ideals have come to be commonly accepted by all classes and 
Christian ethics are taking the place of the lower standard which for- 
merly prevailed. One can see great changes in India. The phrase "The 
changing East” is certainly most significant and one is glad to have a 
share in bringing these changes about. | 

We plan to reach Boston the latter half of July and hope 
to see you then. We will probably spend a few days in Auburndale Before 
going west to my home in Ambrosé, N. Dakota. It certainly will be a 


pleasure to meet you again. Meanwhile all good wishes and kind regards. 


Yours cordially, 
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March 19, 1927. 


Reve John. Ae Miller, DeDe > 
Pasunalei, Madura Dist., 
india, 


Desr John: 


Thanks for yours of Feb. 13th just received, You can 
count upon us giving you a right royal welcome when you lend in 
Boston next July. I say this on thea assumption that most of us 


will be sround here at the time. if we don". happen to me, then 
the regrets Will be our Se | | | 


- Loam gled that you are still interested in the csaront 
ARY. HARALD, if you bring ‘home any photogre phs, perhaps you will. 
let me look them over, I have long wanted to get some sirplane 
pictures of Pesumalsi. The more I can get from the institution 
that you have built up there, the happier [I shall bee 


As for the CONGREGATION: LIST, we have to work through 
the New York office. we send a great desl of materisl to Mr, 
Leiper, but ss he has to keep the bélance between home and for- 
eign missions, he is not always able to put into those two péges 
of the OC NGRuGsaTIOUALIST e611 the foreign news thet we would like, 
Of course he does not have anything to do with articles shat are 
sent by miSsioneries direct to Dr. Gilroy, and once in a while 
we ourselves can place an article in the CONGREGATIONALIST,. That 
paper now, as you know, is subsidized by the Bos ras and so long. 
as thig arréngement is carried out I suppose thet the editor 
will feel compelled to balance his material in accordance with 
the percentages apply to the epportionment I spesk 


of this so thet you understand why we cénnot get more 
into CONGREGs PLONe 


And now they are besinning be spain the merger 
of the MISSIONARY HERALD with the AME:ICsN MISSIONARY and the 
CONGRHGaATIONALIST, Just whet we shall do when everything is 
unifie remins to be seen, I suppose we shall have to develop 
our Ne#s Bulletin and krivelope Series. It is rather hard not to 
be able to’ find means of publishing 811 the good things that sre 
pouring into the office from the fields abroad, 


| 
t 


What you say regerding the growing power of the Indian 
Christians is most encouraging. 


2 With wermest regerds end looking forward to seeing you 
agein, I remain 


sincerely yours, 
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THE ARBOR DAY, PASUMALAI SCHOOLS 
TREES PLANTED IN MEMORY AND HONOUR OF 


The Late Mother Margaret Miller 


HONOURED CHAIRMAN, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, © 


THERE are few women, the review of whose lives would be so instruc- 
tive and inspiring as that of our beloved Mother Miller. She was born in 
Canada, lived in the United States, was married to Dr. Miller, sent to India 
with him in 1903 under appointment from the American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions, stayed in Batlagundu for a few months and was 
working here from 1904 on. , 


AS a lover of India, she lived and as a mother, yea, as a mother of 


1:15 P.M., she left us suddenly without a warning. With just a gasp, every- 
thing was over. Whata thrill of dark and sad surprise it sent through all our 
hearts when, after hearing one day she was better, we heard the next day she 
was gone! Perfect health one moment; relentless death the next. 


NOW she is gone. Lost? Not lost, but gone before. The mother in 
flesh and bones is gone, but the mother in personality is still with us. She 
lives in our memories. Who can forget. the house-wife, who not only cared 
for her own household, engaged in poultry-farming and the like, but also 
wished to make other Indian homes like ners by exchanging Leghorns for 
long-legged country fowls, by supplying Minorca eggs, and by presenting furni- 
ture and beautiful pictures to decorate the Indian homes? Who can forget 
the mother who spent nights with her [ndian sons to teach them correct pro- 
nunciation and style in English, and the evenings with her Indian daughters 
to teach them sewing, embroidery, knitting and the like? Who can forget 
the heroine who, during the time of war, was knitting stockings, making 
pillow-cases and cup-covers for the comforts of the soldiers, instructing little 
children to gather feathers for making soft pillows and inspiring young artists 
to paint place-cards and Christmas cards to sell at Kodaikanal] in aid of the 


ous duties, found time to’treat the sore eyes of a host of suffering children on 
this very veranda, to visit the sick, to do the needful unto them and also 
to sacrifice her midnight sleep, tf need be? Who can forget the lady who 
stood with a broom in her hand to sweep the Outside Rooms where she treated 
boys attacked by Cholera, when no one else ventured to go near? Who can for- 
get, above all, the disciple of our Lord Jesus Christ who tried her level best 
to soothe the pain of the suffering, whether physical or mental, by her soothing 
touch, by building a Hospital as well as an Isolation Ward and collecting funds 
for their support and by working hard even till her last momerts to accom- 
plish her long expected purpose—the Water-supply scheme for Pasumalai? 


SUCH memories of the mother of mothers are with us. Her thoughts, 
her emotions, her ideas, her ideals, her motives, her morals, her character and 
her very spirit hovering around us—these are all before us to stimulate our 
actions toward a higher, nobler and a richer life. 


IT can be truly said of our beloved Mother, ‘‘She saved others, but her- 
self she could not save’’; for several of the children and even mothers stand- 
ing here owe their very existence to-day to her disinterested service. Sleep- 
less nights spent, selfless spirit shown and sacrificial service rendered in 
order to make others live happily had brought her to a stage where she 


brating owes its existence to the initiation and interest of our beloved Mother 
jn whose honour it has been destined for us to plant a tree so early. We plant 
also another tree by its side to commemorate her married associations with 
Dr. Miller for nearly a quarter ofa century. 


| BY planting these trees, we pay a tribute,-—a willing tribute not to rank, 
nor to wealth, nor to power, nor to position but to the majesty of goodness, to the 
gory of motherhood, to the incarnation of love, to the beloved name of Mother 
argaret Miller which name more than half a dozen of the Pasumalai girls bear 
in grateful remembrance and, above all, to Him who made her what she was. 


PASUMALAI, The Students and Teachers 
23—10—1923. , of the Pasumalai Schools. 


mothers, she laid her life at the altar of sacrifice. On the 9th Oct., 1923 at. 


War Fund? Who ean forget the ministering angel who, amidst her multifari- 


could not save herself. Where is he that has not seen her moving everywhere 
in the school and community? The very Arbor Day which we are now cele- 
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| AMERICAN COLLEGE, 


Mapura, 8. 
March 1923, 


Dear Friends:— 


{ It is just about a year ago thit I sent out a news letter. 
| Much indeed has happened to us since then and many experienceo 

: - interesting, helpful, encouraging, sad and joyful have come to 
oe us. rom the view point of the work of the College and the 

4 spirit of the students, it is the best we have lived through since | 
we joined the College. The students have manifeated a good 
spirit of loyalty to the College and they have done some hard work 
and there has been little of the disturbance caused by political 
unrest that we experienced the previous two years. 


; _ ‘There is a joy.in looking back over the academic year that 
is just coming to a close, knowing that a little progress has been 
made, that some plans have been carried out, but sadness steals 
over us when we think of the work left undone and especially 
when we think of the friends who have left us. The 
mantle of those who have gone, entering the life beyond or 
journeying to the homeland, has fallen upon those of us who 
remain and we are trying to carry on the large and noble work to 
: which our co-workers had so earnestly given themselves 


RY In March of last year the class with which I began work in 
the College went up for their University Examinations. 112 started 
but only some eight completed their course in the four years here, 
A decided byaak always comes at the end of tha second year when 
the students appear for what are called the ‘ Intermediate 
Examinations.” The fact that we did not then give courses in 
Science during the last two years of college, called here the B.A., 
Olasses, and because some had failed in the Intermediate 
Examinations or discontinued their studies ar want to some other 
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2 
college - these are the reason so few spent four years here or com- 
pleted their course within four years. The class did well in the 


Examinations, not my fault, but I was glad to have been associ- 
ated with that group of students. 


College reopened in June We had spent two very pleasant 
months at our hill station where we go for our summer vacation 
to get away from the heat of the plains. As soon as the enrollment 
began for the new year we knew that a large number of students 
would join the College. So it came to pass. 428 regular students, 
with 18 in a spacial class preparing for the September Exami- 
nations, enrolled. Some fifty studants could not get admission 
because of lack of class room space and equipment for their 
courses. In the Dormitories, over which I have supervision, we 
had 290 this pist year, 49 more than the previous year. And 
instead of three buildings outside the campus, we had five, that we 
used as Dormitories. That increased the work of supervision but 
with an Assistant the work has progressed and we were able to do 
much for the students. 


This past year we gave up the fortnightly Sunday morning | 
services in the College. They had been poorly attended and so we 
thought we would try a change. We believed that the Christian — 
students should be identified as far as possible with the Indian | 
Church as we urged the students to attend the morning services in 
the churches in Madura. For the Syrian Christian students who 
do not speak Tamil, the language of our area, special services were 
arranged. As a whole, the students attended the morning services 
better this year than previously when we had services here. 
College Chapel services were conducted every morning on College — 
working days and Bible classes were held four half-hour periods a 
week, which all students attended as part of the regular schedule of 
classes. As we do, however, believe that the College should con- 
duct services in English for all the Christian students we have 
decided to hold such services next year every Sunday afternoon. 
As soon as College closes soma of the Christian students are going 
out for a waek of evangelistic work in the villages. We ought to 


. 
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have a lantern and some slides. If any of you want to make us a 
gift of a good set of slides that we can use in going out into 
the near-by villages next year (for we hops to get a lantern by 


then) we can do much in getting the sracents to go out for even- 


ings of preaching. 


The hostel students have manifested a more wide-awake 
interest in their own community affairs. Student Government has 
made substantial progress. ‘The students have learned to share 
the responsibilities of the work in the Hostels. Life in these 
Dormitories has a great democratising influence. While in their 
villages there is a tendency to maintain strict caste and social 
standard’s which keep people apart, here the barriers break down 
and the students learn to value each other not by caste standards 
but by standards of character. Thgre is nead now of forming a 
stadent’s court, for the business of enquiring into and of settling 
all the disputes and differences that arise and which are now 
brought to me is becoming too great a burden for one person to 
bear. But these differencas, met by some of the studeats with a 
desire to rid the Hostels of quarrels and misunderstandings, has 
revealed the fact that a social consciousness is growing amoung the 
students and that they are realising their responsibilities as mem- 
bers of a social group. And these difficulties have been used to — 
drive home the lesson of brother-hood and to show a better way of 
living and working together. 


Last September the South India C. K Union Convention 
was held here in Madura, and the meetings were held in the © 
College Assembly Hall. We had three and a half days of inspir- 
ing gatherings All phisas of tha C EK. work were touched upon. 
One of the most helpful and interasting maetings was the one in 
which one of our Indian C. leaders demonstrated, with her C E. 


_gitls, how the various kinds of C. E. meetings should be prep ved 
for and conducted Oae night the story of Isaiah the Prophet, as 


dram wtizel by Miss Eleaavt Wool Whitman, was given. More 
than two thousand crowded the Hall. All the chairs, except some 
fifty, had been removed from the Hall and the people sat on the 
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floor. How I wish you could have s2en this play as given by these 
~ people of the Hast. They made it most realistic and could add so 
much local and Oriental colour with touches of life and manners of 
the people that those of the West, unacquainted with the life in the 
East, would not be able to appreciate. Across the Hall was a large 
red banner with the motto of the Coaventioa, “Service for Christ,” 
in white letters. It made its impression on many and was one of. 
the many helpful influences of the Conve ation. 

In October, Rey. W. M Zumbio, who had been connected 
with the College for some 28 years, and its Principal for many 
years, passed away. His going is a great loss to us and to the 
College, and all of South India. He worked untiringly to build 
up the College a1d the present plant and strength of the College © 
is a wonderful to: his devution to education for the 
young men of India. He poured out his life for these young men, 
he livas in the hearts and lives of all who came to know him. It 
was a rare privilege to kaow Mr. Zumbro and to work with him. 
He wasaman of deep devotion to his work, of strong spiritual 
influence, he had wide interests in art, photography, brass work of 
India, and was a prominent leader in the educational work of 
South India. He had extensive plans for the development of the 
College so that 16 might better serve the educational needs of a 
growing and changing India-we shall try to carry out these plans 
and realize his idaals for the College. As he was much interested 
in getting money for a new Dormitory, efforts are being made to 
raise funds here in India for a Zumbro Memorial Hostel. 


During the Christmas vacation a party of six of us took a 
trip through Travancore, on the West Coast of South India, the 
land of cocoanut trees Part of the time we travelled by small 
canal boats, along narrow canals whose shores were lined with 
cocoanut trees. This was most delightful travelling. One trip 
we made in a Ford, converted into a motor bus - nine passengers 
and some three hundred pounds of baggage, for 48 miles. (It is 
quite wonderful what those Ford cars are made to do out here.) 
We were at the southern most tip of India; in the capital city of 


| 
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Travancore; in the small native State of Cochin where we saw a 
- small colony of Jews; visited what is said to be the oldest Syrian 
Christian church on the West Coast; and saw may other interest- 
ing things. Many of our students come from Travancore and they 
had invited us to visit their country and had praised the beauty of 
the scenery there - we certainly were not disappointed. We 
returned January 4th in time for the Mission and Church Council 
Meetings. It was a most refreshing vacation 
This third term, January to March has been unusually full 
of activities. This was especially true in athletics for intra - col- 
legiate tournaments were held in all departments and we were 
glad to see such an active interest in athletics, with a very large 
percentage of the students taking part in the various game. | 


We have had a number of visitors among whom were 

Mr. T. Z. Koo, General Y.MC.A, Secretary of China, Rey. 
Sherwood Eddy, pp., and Rev. Stanley E. Jones, p.p., Mr. Koo 
came to India on behalf of World Student Christian Federation to 
speak to the students of India. His visit has been an inspiration 
to us, with the stories of students activities in China, the high 
moral character of their patriotic fervour and the strong hold that 
Christianity is getting on the young people of China It is 
certainly a move in the rizht direction to send young men of other 
countries to India to speak to the students and now plans are being 
made to send some one from India to speak to the students of — 
China, It is good for us to be put into such direct touch with 
each other. The thoughts and ideals that are stirring the young 
people of China are today stirring the souls of the young people of 
India - a new desire for self expression, a search for the truth and 
reality of life, the breaking away fro:n old customs and traditions, 
the facing of the future with a grevt hop that they may be able 
to set right the things that today challenge them as wrong. It will 
mnake for a finer brotherhood and sisterhood | 


Dr. Eddy spent only a yery short time here. While here 
he spoke to the students about the life and condition of students in 
Kurope. He was able to give us a vivid picture of the terrible 


struggles that are going on there for self determination and for 
firm ground after the bitter struggle and experiences of the war. 

Dr. Jones was here for a week early in March and delivered 
five public lectures. He is a forceful speaker. He has a deep 
spiritual influence over his hearers. He has led many to see what 
a life with Christ as its guide can be. He made a strong appeal 
and his presentation of the Christian life was most appealing. It 
is reported that many stayed away, afraid that they would be con- 
vinced It was good to see some of our owu students declare their 
desire to follow the life’ and teaching of Christ. They can do that 
today without much opposition. Christ is appealing to the hearts 
of these young men and some are responding to his call to follow 
him. We rejoice in this. 


Within a week College will close for the Long Vacation. 
The University Intermediate Examinations closed yesterday, the 
College Annual Examinations began to-day, next week come the 
BA, Examinations. We always remain here until after all the 
students leave the Hostel. We expect to get up to Kodaikanal 
April 16th. 


The College Council met two weeks ago and we haye 
adypted a large plan for expansion. ‘The Guises go home on 
furlough this year and Mr. Guise has been intrusted with a great 
task - to raise one hundred thousand dollars for the College, to help 
us carry outour plans of for what we believe the College ought and 
must be, in order to be able to give adequate training to the young 
men who come here. We are in urgent need of more buildings, 
Library, Chapel, Class rooms, extension of Science Buildings, 
Dormitories, and Athletic Iield. [f any of you have an opportunity 
to help Mr. Guise to boost along this enterprise I trust that you 

will do so. | 

We are golug to put up some temporary rooms for the 
larger number of students we expact to admit next year. We are 
also going to build an Isolation Ward for which there is an im- 
mediate need. We have had an epidemic of chicken pox and 
small pox during the last two months. 18 cases so far, but we 
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hope there will be no more. Three of the students who were to 
appear for the University Examinations could not because of 
chickenpox. It is an anxious time for the other students. Plans 
and estimates are also being prepared for a Dispensary and two . 
Wards for the sick students. This is also necessary with our 
srowing number of students in residence. *The Philathea Society 
of the First Congregational Church of Clinton, Massachusetts have, 
for the last three years, sent out money to be used for the medical 


work in the Hostel. We are indeed most grateful for these gifts. 


We have used the money in purchasing permanent equipment for 
the Dispensary - water filter, instruments, scales, small sterilizer, 
etc. We believe that we should do all we can to help those who 
are sick and to improve the general health of the students. At the 
beginning of the academic year every Hostel student was given a 
thorough examination by our medical officer. Some fifty students 
needed some special treatment --eyes, ears, nose, teeth,etc Many 
of the students have followed out the advice for the special treat-’ 


-ment and have done much to improve their health. 


, A few days ago I received a fine mimiograph from our good 
friend Rey. W.M. Crane That is going to be of much value to 
us in the work in the Hostel. For with notices, reports, circulars 
letters, etc., to circularte, we need something right on hand for 
making a large number of copies. But especially are we interested 
in getting a Hostel paper started. The Council has just given 
more work to me for next year, but I hope that I can still carry 
out the plans for getting the students to start the paper. We are 
deeply grateful to Rev. Crane for this gift. 

A year from now we will not be thinking so much of 
writing to you as of coining to see some of you We leave for 
furlough in the spring of 1924. We had planned to leave this 
year, but circumstances have arisen that have caused us to change 
our plans and stay out a year longer. I am rather glad of a further 
opportunity to work out some of the plans for the Hostel that are 
still in mind or on paper and have not been realized, 
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Politically, India is rather quiet. A year ago when the 
Prince of Wales visited India these were several serious disturb- 
ances and some blood was shed, and feeling ran high. Then 


followed the arrest of Mr. Ghandi. But during the last year. 


things have become more peaceful India is just as much in 
earnest about getting’ Home Rule but the radicalism has some- 
what burned out and a more constructive policy is being followed. 
On March 18th the anniverszry of the arrest of Mr Ghandi was 


observed, shops were closed and some, parhaps many, fasted on 


that day. For many, Ghandi is suffering for the sins of India, he 
is trying to get them to purify their souls and we pray that this 
may lead toa deep spiritual awakening of India and a strong 
wholesome national’ growth. 


Mrs Nolting joins me in sending to one and all most hearty 
greetings from India. We shall be glad to hear from any or all of 
you during the year. : 


Sincerely Yours, 
EDWARD LL, NOLTING,. 


Printed at the Tamil Sangan Power Press, Madura--1923. 
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to reach some of these villages three and four times. One of the most en~ 


‘teen women and girls who could study with the Bible woman. While Miss 


| Meeting that night and advise that their women and girls should be taught. 
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| August 1923. 
Dear friends, | | 


We are just back from fifteen days’ tour. Our first camp Was 


Mandspagalai, a svlendid centre for work as there are twelve villages with 
in a three mile radius. We camped in two places only, but from these react 
ed nineteen villages. As we took two bands of women with us we were able 


courpaging things was, that after our women had visited a village, many lit 
tle groups of women and girls and sometimes men, came to see us in camp to 
enquire further. I had gome very interesting talks with them, one man said 
" Yes, we ought to become Christians and when God calls us we will come, 
but if I come now [I shall have to live and eat alone for my caste people 
will not yet give their consent and will not let me live with them if I 
become a Christiang." I have hopes of that man, and his people, for he is 
thinking serivusly himself and has evidentkLy been taixing to them about it. 
A lot of his relatives came to us in camp, some for medicine, and others 
just to see us; but they came, and we were glad. Ye have placed a Bible 
woman there to follow up the work, | | 

 Rettiapatti, a large village with no Christian church or | 
school in it, was one of the places I had especially set my heart on, as I 
have for a long time wanted to establish Bible woman's work the re. SO one 
band of women visited it our first day out, and the other band the next 
day, and the result was that a number of women and girls of warious castes 
came into camp to see us for several days afterwards. Sixteen of these — 
girls gave their names, to become pupils and are now under regular instruec- 
tion. In that same village one day, the Bible women had been talking to a 
crowd Of women near the bazaar street. When they were preparing to leave 
some Of the bazaar men called to them to come and talk to them too. Our 
women were a iilitle timid about going at first but went, and they said the 
men were very attentive, asked thoughtful questions, and seemed willing to 
listen for any length of time. A few of those men and women followed them 
to each of the other streets where they stopped to speak. The Bible women 
came home rejoicing that day. 

They also had some amusing experienced. In One place they 
were taken for religious beggars at first, and one woman said, “ Go away, 
we have nothing to give you here; go to that rich farmer's house, he'll 
give you what you want." When our women laughed and told them that they 
had not come to get but to give them something good, the women all came 
out of their houses to listen. The Bible women spent two nights in that 
group of villages and when we asked them what they had had to eat one morn= 
ing, they said, " Oh, one farmer said that we could have all the goats 
milk we wanted if we would milk the goats ourselves; so we three held the 
goats while Tungamal, one of our party, milked them." 

———Dur second camp was in Kamathy, a small tewn, and we reached 
six other villages in the distriét. In one of these, a number of out~ 
castes had recently become Christians and have a tiny church, but their 
women and girls are wholly ignorant and untaught. Three of their men came 
to us in camp to beg us to send a Bible woman to teach them, so we went 
out to their villace. to see them that evening and got the names of fif- 


Smith and I were talking to them, our preaéhing band whom we had sent 

ahead to visit in the high caste quarters of the village, joined us. Five 
little girls came with them and they said that five others had given their 
names also as pupils, and that their head men had promised to call a caste 


| 


2. 
We left an extra Bible woman there for two weeks tv help get the work start 
. ea. That was the third fresh opening for work in villages before unreached 
by us. $0 as a result of this tour at least fifty Hindu women and giris 
have come under regular instrcution and others are coming day by day. 
'  _ Pere in the town we have encouragement alse for two young women are ask 
ing for baptism. One is a happy wife and nother, the other a poor little 
widew. Both were pupils in our Hindu Giris' S3echoo0i and there the Seed was 
 s0wn in their hearts. After marriage the Bible woman Kept in touch with 

them sid now we are reaping the fn&@t. The littie widow left school when 
Only twelve years old; at sixteen she became a widow; now at eighteen she 
would like te go back to sehool to study seo that she herself may become a 
tescher,. At presext her wrotaer e@ppeses this but we hope she will stand 
firm and go. 

We hone that you. will join with us in praying for these who have heard 


the Word and for the women and “ in villages where freeh work has just 
been started. 


Your's sincerely, 
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| ~~ ‘Warch 1924. 
Dear friends at home, i | 
This letter is especially te thank those among you who 
have sent us dolis and toys. Ye\planned to have the annual prize-giving in 
eur schools in January but were delayed by Government inspection coming unex- 
'  pectedly just at that time. The irgpectress thja—y@ar happened te be an In- 
| dian Christian lady and she stayed th us<&m the bungaiow for ten days, 

We succeeded in-@@tting some vhotos ef the children with 
their dolls. The photos are not.first cDags for I had to take them myself anc 
as I am very amateur I uake.mistakes, The NMrst was that I forget to reverse 
the camera to get lone “picture and-.so only half of the chiidren are 
geen in it. $3till I.#m sure that you would like Te.gee them as they give some 
idea of the large’ number of little girls who eagerly “welcome the dolis and 

| toys sent to them. Some of you may get a picture of a small group ef children 
| who beleng to our new school in Karisakulam, which is about sevenan mi 
citemengt there was the day Miss Smith and I went there for their first 
giving! We held it in our village church, which the pastor has kindly allew- 
ed us to use for one year until we can get a building of our own, Most of the 
| : fathers were there and some muthers, ali windows and both doors were full as 
| / well as the church. Thirty-six girls were present and as the roll was called 
each child chose her own doll, as is our usual way of distribtion here, be- 
cause we find it very satisfactery. Children who deserve the first prizes hav: 
the first choice; and after the distribution, what a hub-bub there 18 as each 
gift is shown and admired by turns, 
cf ‘ : In our two large schools we have a few boys, and for the: 
} there was 2 special table of balls and toys suitable for them, am every bali 
| Went first. I shall never forget the face of one small boy, named Nadarajan, 
a3 he took his ball and then literally ran back to his place shouting aloud 
for joy. We had te laugh, and I am sure all of you would have dene the same, 
| J referred above to our new school in Karisakulam which 
we hold in the church. I am fairly sure that before the year is up the church 
will be too small if we are allowed to remain there, but I think they would 
rather we did not. We are wondering if somewhere there are not kind friends 
who will heip us to get that school! We were told we could not buy land in th: 
vViliage even if we had the money 283 no-one was Wiliing to part with their | 
land. However, the parents were go pleased with our response to their request 
to open a school for their girls and with what they themselves saw on the 
Gay of the treat, that the very next day we received a ietter from the pastor 
Baying that two men were willing to sell us a plot of land in a most desiradl: 
part of the viliage adjoining our own Bible woman's house, The plot is large 
nough for us to put on it our school building } teacher's house and to give 
& $mali play-ground as well #I feed that we Simply ought not to lose that 
chance, Of course we wish that they ha@ been wiliing to give us the land but 


they.are stili Hindus and poor people ad go not yet ready to make such a 
@acri 


We have been talking abdSut a happy day but we sometimes 
have sad ones, for we rarely ve-open school akter the holidays without missing 
some bright litble face. During the Christmas h®lidays there was an epidemic 
1] of smail-pox in Aruppukottail which took from us Ohe bey and one girl, But. 
here we have the of knowing that both were ready to go to be with Jesus 
although they both Iwed and died in Hindu homes, ThA little girl's name was 
gal, which means "Sunshine". When she was dying he& mother and friends 
“Bo weep and wail aS is the custom in this country \put Veiamal said, 
wry for me, mother} .and tell my teachers not to chy, because I am ge- 


with Jesus," She watgo happy and died singing a She learned 
in school,’ | 


Ay When Murugam, tte boy, first came to school, he absolutely 
refused to leArn a Bible lesson, But ore. day his teacher had a quiet talk 
| With him and after that she noticed a greadt.difference. He not only learned 
| his lessons but Weemed to delight in bring ing™ether little Hindu boys with 
/ him to our chilarég's c, meeting. 
‘ “We are just back from touring and shell be writing you 
about that in our next. letter. 


your's very sincerely, 
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kruopukettal 
JUL 24 1924 Ramnad District 
South India 
4 ne that T have forgotten 
ny promise to write our viet us lu Aruppukottal and they 
nine or ten men came fron Velanurant : their village. A few of the, aen 
piwaded aha ‘th h they are exlied Christians’, 
uouse for her to live in, a 4 Bible woman, If she 
people, and ve want her to teach the Hindu wor 

Llages near by. ere so much 
large villag a curse this caste oF 
ling to do justice to their own peop mh. that oppress the: peovtw. tere. 

But have. the village, and 
ve were able to rent a tiny house on during 
all day and can only study after the a learn to read, Ye hone to start 
and girls gave their aases as tha Christine: are 
these night achouis ln many other v dhl te 
old and that often means of age, and yo 
amy even see a chlid of seven carrying a 
in Vé.anurant; which Ls quite an event fo place, we 
gee even the nisslonaries, It certainly an A. He 
were Lt was oniy five ulles from our camp; we | the catechist who 
but Lt waa i¢ when we reached the village, Ve found 

| nd usually conducts thelr Sunday mo 

ing Service, very ill; 30 we offered the of the East, 
thes snd they rang the bell, It is a good thing # we waited over an hour _ 
forfin viliages they have no ides of time 
for our colcmegation, However, while waiting, the men came late 
women and Cilldren and gradually the church filled up, , interested and 
thet meant second talk, One or two of the men 
asked questlona, The first-comers stayed right throug 
aurry to go Aid trere were the usual 
after <= P. M. when we got back to camp for our | . 

| We wanted to visit another group of 
Side of our station but as we were unable to go prima ing mane 

bh eathusiagna. They had visited seven 
ti was no Tork amone women and in two of them not even » church thoush 
there were few Chri 


3tians there, In one case the consrecation consisted 
of only four fomiites of out-eastes. 


bible women's visit end said 


They especialiy aporectated our 
they thought it very wonderful that anyone 


» 


cane to gee them, Our vomen went to each of their humes, heid a iittie 
meeting for them, and tried to show them that cleanliness is part of 
godiiness, Two young men waiked a ions way back to cams vith them to have 
further conversation especially them to come «gain and to re- 
menbar them in orayer, 

fn one of the vilinges a Pible voman @ound fruit after many days, She 
found 2 young man whom the had taught in dehooi 29 4 ulttie Hindu boy of 
seven, when she #a3 2 young teacher in another cistrict. He was deilgnted 
to meet nis teacher »cain. He told her that ne hed act furgotten what he 
learned and a8 he grew clder had read many books and finally became a 

Christian, She 211890 found tha he had been the means of bringing many : 
others to Christ. took cart in thelr street -reaching, telling how he 
had found the Yay of Saivation., Some of the iindus whe gaid they 
would become Christians. lle was very angious that we should help hin to 
bulld a church in his viliage and promised to give %8, O° towara 1t, 

In another viliage where I would very much like to place a Oible 
woman, if only we had the funds, while our Workers were talking to the 
Women, 2 borrewad gume of thelr nictures aud neld meetings in the 
street for the men; 2nd when the workers left ne sald wistfuliy, “ Ye have 
2 school here but ne tuch blessed work 24 this; won't you 28k the misaion- 
to send Fible woman to live among us?" 

We have had 2 very hot, dry season, and in one village the Hindus 
ag<ea to oray for That night it rained and this made great 
impression on the peunle, number sald that they vould become Christians, 
Te hope to meet some of taese on our next tour for their's is the neat 
vlilage that re want tu visit. 

We have just begun our work again on the plains having had a very 
pleasant holiday on the hilig, 4s I write the mons3uon winds are blowing 
whieh very considerably tempers the heat. I guppese your holidays wilil 
just be bezinninzg and we hope you wil. enjoy then, | . 


Your's sincereiy, 
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levember1928, | 

Dear friende-at-home, was 
Once more Christmas is” near and we wish you all a very 

happy season, At last we are rejoicing in a real rainy season; it has rained 
almost every day for the last two. weeks ao every thing looks beautifully 
green is a promi s¢. of a geod in January and February. 
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preparations for Christmag.-One part of it is making es for orphans 
and the very poor, As l- Write, the fifteenth little“jacket is being nade 
from odd pieces of eodtton material that some fprends in Aneparcé sent out 
during the ed around dollies to keep them from treakiag.” Wot one 
piece was,@68 big as of a yard, but wi careful soothing finished 

| “are very pretty; yellow, orapge, blue, “Ste, They will de- 

our little girls. So we Benge ‘Special-thanks « the friends who. re- +) 
ered our need of cotton pistes for our sewing 


of you iti ght Ve see our 


Now-fOT One two~et-tae latest dacidents” in our work, 
| “Jeoavalli, the saniyasi who was converted in August, is steadfast and is 
-\ dally growing in her spiritual life. When we visited her village last month 
“we found her waiting for us with other women and girls. We had a crowded 
house all the time we were there. J - is learning to read, though at least 
es) years old, ohe goes to the Bible woman's house every evening for her 
esson and often spends the night there, for she is not content unless they 
have a time pf prayer together. In the same village last month another high 
/ / caste wolian of (40) also confessed Christ, so the two will probably be bap-— 
tised at the time, 


| Yesterday we were visiting in our home tovm and in one) 
., house the pupils were very bright. three out of four whom we sew have carneg 
Awe their New Testaments, which we give as soon as they can read easily and witli 
‘>> understanding. As usual, the room was packed full of other women, listenerd 
¥. Among them was one elderly woman with a wooden leg who made her way pain- 
fully through the crowd until she got a seat just in front of me among the 
| pupils. then I found that she wanted to repeat some Bible verses that she 
had learned, She couldh't repeat them word for word correctly, but she knew 
the meaning of every one and in some cases, of her own accord, gave the 
meaning as she went along. From her answers to questions I think we may 
truly claim her also as a convert, though one who will probably not be ale 
lowed to confess Christ openly by joining the church, as she is helpless 
and would not be able to earn her living if Cast out. by her peovle,/) 


_incident our schoole-+-Little Caruvamal 

nly a few days, illness, Though 
‘ove the Lord aftd when she® 
“tem “yee her and titey, found-her \ 
“‘bearned in sthgol and telling: the 
Aging be with Jesus, Her's waBea hapoy xoing and we 
ate the Lord ali her are Hindus. 


takey from us ab 
only in the ord, 
sent for | 


With all good wishes a happy Kew yy ar, we are 


Very sincerely your's, 


EDI 
JAN 4929 
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EDITORIAL fanned District 
MAR 1999 | February 1929, 
Dear friends at home, | | 
As usual, in our first letter for the year, we give 
a few figures. | | 


‘although we were so unfortunate as to lose 5 of our 
workers, Bible women, during the year, yet we had 1121 women and girls | 
under regular instruction in their own homes. Of these 907 were adults and 
| the other 214 were girls, who for various reasons cannot go to school. We 
| personally visited 482 pupils besides many other women. 73 pupils learned 
to read the Bible during the year and another 76 are well on the way, as 
they are already reading the 2nd. book, easy Bible stories. 10 converts 
| from 4 different villages came out openly and joined the church. 6 of these 
- converts were from the higher castes; and the other 4 those who are gener- 
ally called out-castes, from one village where our present congregation is 
mostly from that community; and it is interesting to know that in this 
same village 2 high caste girls and a young man are also ready and asking 
for baptism, and they come to that church. This shows how true conversion 
does help to break down the terrible caste system. One convert who had beer 


held back from joining the church by her husband, finally won him and they 
were baptised the day. 


| 5 Bibles, 83 New Testaments, 133 Gospel portions be- | 
sides 202 other books and 2442 tracts were carefully distributed. As usual, 
there were a very large number of people who were not pupils but who list- 
| ened to our Message at various times. Among these listeners there are men 
, as well as women who have become interested. One man, a saniyasi, always 
comes to listen &éthe Bible woman is in his street. He asked for and is 
Yeading a Bible portion, and he also has been to church once, as he said, 
| "to hear more", Another young man, the brother of a pupil, was a very 
zealous Hindu, so pypmmdizée opposed to Christiankty. But one day while usiig 
fire-works in his worship of the idol, some exploded and he was badly hurt. 
_ As often happens in such cases where the Bible woman is about the only 
educated person in the village, she was ca&aled to help and she insisted on 
his being sent to our hospital in Madura. When he returned well, he 


acknowledged that our God was the true God, and in future he could worship 
no other, He is now reading the Bible. 


In our district we rarely find a Hindu woman who has 
 gtudied any of their owm sacred books, but just now we have one such as an 
_ enquirer. She bought her own New Testament and is reading it and she says, 
to use her own words, "There is a big fight going on inside me." We believ 
that the true Light will soon shine into that heart and life. 


| There are petty per'secutions in many places and some= 
| times our Bible women are subjected to annoyance from those who are oppose 
_ Recently a petty Government official came along and found a Bible woman 
_ talking to the women of the house; he cme forward as if to strike her and 
bitterly reviled her, She answered quietly and he turned away 80 as not to 
_ hear more. But, when he was gone, some Hindu women remarked, " No matter | 
_ how they revile these Christians they take it patiently," and the result | 
was that the Bible woman had an especially’ good audience there. 


' We must not forget our’ schools. There too we have ous 
trials. Twice during the year some has started an 
school near by, in one case in a Hindu temple’, in order that their girls . 
should not attend a Christian school. Once the.v took about 50 children ane) 
at one time but, we soon fill up again and are: «vil to overflowing ag 
think we have about 550 in all, and last Sunde 2” one school alone | 


‘ 
| 
| 
| 


- were over 200 present for Sunday School out of 240 on that roll. We con- 


sider that a good attendance any day for Hindgu day-scholars. Yes = our 
children like their Sunday School. | 


Very sincerely your's, | 
P. S. Just a personal note to let you know that I am taking furlough this 
year and expect to leave India the end of March. As far as I know now I 
shall be in England for the vdeae months with my sister, 
W. Harradine 
83 North Road 
Richmond 
Surrey 
England 
You will hear later as to when I am likely to reach the U. ie & 
Miss Smith will have to carry on my work. as well as her own while I am 


away, so she will especially need your help by prayer. 
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_ Another thing the children insisted on showing me that morning waé their 
garden, It is a tiny plot of iand, arouy 6 by 4 ft., at the side of a well; 
they have fenced it Ne and sown both tower and vegetable seeds in it, and 
they are very proud of\the result. { 

While there I tried\to get pletures of the children, one outlining the 
site for their new scnool, put elas they were failures, for the sun was too 
high and hot; even the oniharen could not stand it in the sia and when I 
tried it under the trees the, shadows spoiled my picture, 


Our main Camp was in Mandepasalal, from which we went out to some other 


Village every day except Sunday. We/pata a second visit to vVelanurney to see 
how that new work was going ec ‘onl found most of the women and some young 


; i 


men had given up their day's work 


‘which meant the loss of a day's wages, in 
order to see us, Most of the womenhand girls had made good progress in read- 


ing and they sang very well, Three young men who could read but had no Bible 


were very pleased to receive a New Téstanent and promised to have 7, 


prayers each day, 
had given some me dic ines and persuaded two 
women to co to the Mission nospitel in Madura. ve thought one of these was a 
hopeless case as she had been ag. for months , was a mere skeleton and too 
weak to walk, However, two months in the hospital worked wonders for her and — 
it was good to see the smile on her's and he ry husband's gaces when we met 
them again, The other woman returned cured, aa 
A young woman with rather “ sad face and 
us while there; she was deaf and dumb and the 
understand her; perhaps that vas the reason of ty 
that she belonged to a distant village and had be 
deat -and dumb school, but her jparents gave her in. 
this village. As I knew some pf the methods used in the deaf and dumb school 
I was able to talk with her, and she brightened up at once, I gave her a bock 
to read and promised to send nh she asked for; she @6- 
is the only woman in that village, besides the 
woman who can éé@w, We are ee to have brought 
ly life. 


On our former visit here 


i greeted us warmly. 

2 baby in her arms was brought t 
\llage people did not seem to 
r sad expression. We found 
brought up in the 


peelally wanted a thimble. si 


teacher's wife and the Bible 
some brightness into that 1@ 


Another out-caste vill e near our camp was visited a 
ren swarmed about us ail the time; I should think there wer 
years of age. We became especially interested in one Little: \eiri of & who wen 
ed to go to school, Our fellow missionary, who has charge of the Boarding 
School, had visited that village a week or two before and effered to take her 


4 
| 
| 
| 
| 


in free if the parents would bring her to Aruppukottai. On enquiring why she 

had not gone, we were told that she had ne alothes to go in, When we saw her 
all she had on was a dinty bit of rag twisted about her waist. We saw her 


father later and noticed that he had on a /new turban, it was only a coarse 

Gloth to be sure, but we laughingly told hin that if he could not buy her a 
garment he could give her nie turban, bu she must not lose this opportunity 

of going to school, This anused the village people immensely and the result 


was ‘on the spot ready to go with us, 


was that on the day we returned home 
True, she had the same little garnent, on, but it was clean now, 


There is a small high caste vill ge near Mandapasalai, where we have Tous 


it very difficult to got an entrancg. But renently, one young married woman 
there has been looking out for the { ible woman when she passed through that 


village twice & week, and almost roneed her to stop and give her a reading 
Lesson, Th&s result is that withls a\tew months, she is just finishing the 
First Book, and five or six Litt e gihis are interested ane asking to be 


taught, 
e days we had ten to fifteen miles 


We got very tired on this tour, for .amm 


% 


of pemgn travelling and the wo ther was against us; such close, moist heat 
that we aid’ not get one good hight's an on the whois trip. We appreciated 
our home when we returned to/ tt, \ 
Already we are beginning to think about ‘Christmas and remember that we 


have about 400 little girls that would like a doll, but dolls have come in 


very slowly this year and we have only one mo! > parcel in Sight, though we 


have not heard of, We woul 


are hoping that there are/some on the way that 


School cards with a Tamil text pasted on the back. Phese can be sent most 
cheaply by pest, ins 1 packets, plainly labelled, \" Printed Matter only, 


of no commercial value ” 


Very sincerely your's, 


| 
| 
| 
not like to disappoint t e children who have only one toy a year and it meaz 
so much to them, Perhaps/aome of you may not know, that we are very glad to 
4 
| have used, picture post j/cards, if brightly colored; we use them as Sunday 
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Sth .Kedai Kanalg. 


Rev. William Strong D.D FOREIGN DEPAR} MENT 


Boston Mass . | JUL 1 1929 


to retire at the en of thte-year and finish up 
4 January Meeting . 

how. you wished to retire 
no intention of doing , but I should like to 


f my own , 
much regret that I have no means © 
a : Rent on the Board . After my work is finished I 
and a@all be dependcen 
em of no further use to the Board ,and do not earn my atest) is 
go be it ,I shall proceed to tell you my plans ,a@nd you 
do for me ! 
| to board ,as I need my own special food ,80 shall 
to find a small house with two or three rooms . Thisymust have 66 
proper roof protection ,50 I shall probably have J 


or 70 per month . I shall be glad of the basal 


af the health and house allowances mentioned in the Hand Book ,for 
retiring missionaries . | 
I de not wish €6 sell all my household goods as it would be expensive 
to buy more ,but shall select/What is necessary for & small house . 
If I may have a removal sug/of $100 . this would help me to transport — 
wy beliongings , and meet my travelling expenses . | 


Our accounts are rendered in January ,and at that time I should hand e 
over my work . I shall not of course exp | 


ect to vote at the Janu | 

mw eeting Ph my term of service ends with December 1929 . sei 4 
expect for awhile I shall feel lost without | 

number of res¢ources whieh I 


hope wi | 
canfind some honorary work in the L I think 


-M.S. Tamil chureh in Bangalore . 
© give . em t | 
am interested in the W.C.T.U. 


Whieh I have belonged in Madura Ih 
S Hi@yi ng Hindustani ,and shall be interested in the Wohammedtans °c? 


| in 
Bagdore . Then I shall have tine for literature 


and Nature studies 
SST enjoy . The sadest thing of eourse is to be separated from my 


pa reasons fer wishing to make this trial of residence in India 


my great aversion to the sea , the cold 
States ,as I should probably have te climate of the Eastern 


tO live in Calf. or a mild elimate 
aed that would separate me from my friends . Since the passing of my 


| Mother and youngest sister I have now no ome home to return to 
| _ My long residence in India has inclined me to favour this part of th 
world ! . 3 


2 nfArss Emerson very sympathetically assured me that I should be allowed 


a4 to return to the States ,if after trial I didnot find conditions here 
Suitable . I have the approval of my Doctor to retirement in India , 
4 4 amd if a written statement is required it can be sent to you . 


IT am sorry my Type writer has not been quite normal this 
time ,but 1 hope you will be able to read this letter . 


With thanks to the Board for all their eare and 
Kindness , | | 


I am @ordially yours , 


=. 


ye 


ne 
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August 8, 1929. 


Miss Mery M. Root 
Madura 
south India 


My dear Miss Root 


I received your letter of June 8 addressed to me together 
with one of June 10 addressed to Miss Emerson, the latter I am 
keeping until her return to the room$ which is due to occur on 
September 20, a little more than e month from now. We shall be 
glad indeed to get her back and I know the missionsries on the 
fields with which she corresponds will be glad indeed to ere 
thet she is here to consider and answer their letters. 


| I want to acknowledge your letter to me and to thank 

you for being so explicit in intimeting your plens and desires 
regarding retirement. You name the end of the year as the time 
. you had planned to retire, finishing up your accounts with the 
Mission at the Januery meeting. You indicate also your desire to 
retire at Bangalore. I think in my letter to you I used the 
phrase “retire on the field” carelessly, to express my idee that 
it was your wish not to come back to this country, but to stay in 
India. I had in mind then your going to Bangalore rather than 
staying in the Mission area eround Madura. 


The Prudential Committee is not in session during the > 
summer, the Cabinet acting on routine or emergency msetters on the 
Committee's behalf until early in September. I presume it will 
not be necessery to get formal action of the Committee as to your 
retirement until that time if both you and we are planning with 
the December date in mind. 


Regarding the financial arrangements. As you will see | 
from Chapter VEII of the Hendbook, pages 36 and 37, the provision | 
for a retired missionary in this country is $900. for a single 
women. This is set down in paragraph 3, in paragraph 5, making 
provision for the retirement of missionaries on the field, that is 
without coming to this country the provision is, as you will note, 

"An annual allowance will be made not to exceed the basal salary 
on the field plus any health allowance, and one half of any house 
fund allowance, but in no case to exceed the grants named in pare- 
gereph 3. Paragraph 3 provides the allowance of $900. and agrees to 
defray ordinery home 4ravel expenses. In yuur letter you say you 
will be glad of the basal salary of $900 and what health and house 
@llowance as mentioned in the Handbook. As I have said above, the 
closing clause of the 5th paragraph indicates thet the health al- 
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when one is in active service in the Mission. In making the rule 


| VMRee2, 


Lowance and helf of the house fund ellowence are not granted if 
it makes the total allowance greater than the $900 provided in 
paragraph 3. I regret to have to say, therefore, that by the 
rule the health and house allowances will not be availeble to 
you in addition to the $900 set as the maximum ellowence for a 
single women. This is the rule as it és now in operation and as 
it has been applied in & number of cases. As it falls in your 
case it means a reduction of income from the emount received 


the Committee realized that this reduction would occur and might 
involve some straightening of the situation, but it felt that 

in assuming the responsibility for retiring allowances it was | 

compelled to set them at & very moderete figure and that it 

could not maintain them at the rate of the full salery and allow- 
ances Of active missionaries. 


Your request for a moving sum of $100 is certainly 
reasonable and right and I am sure you can count upon the Board's 


thus taking cere of your travel and freight charges in moving to 
Bangalore. 


I will hold your letter until the Committee reassembles 
in September, bringing it up then for decision and action. Miss 
Emerson will be here then I hope and eble to take charge of the 
matter, 


The passing of missionaries who have been long in the 
service and so well known in connection with Mission life and wo 
from the active to the retired list as they become Emeritus miss 
ioneries, is an event of concern not only to them but to the BoarM, 
and gives occasion for fresh expression of gratitude and appre- 
ciation for all the lebor and devotion thet have been freely spent, 
I hope you are going to find your life in Bangalore comforteble and \ 
interesting. Your indication of the line and interest of activity 
you anticipate looks good and I know that Bangelore hes a delight- 
ful climete with such a community of foreigners of different na- 
tionalities and associations as must make a very veried and stimue 
lating atmosphere. 


I hope you are finding yourself in good condition after 
your vacation in Kodai end that you do find as you hoped, your 
strength equal to carrying on the task until the end of the year. 

Believe me, now and always, | 


Very cordially yours, 


William E. Strong. 


WES: DSW 
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NOV? 1999 


madura ,Sept &th, vey 
nev. William o. Strong ov.D. 
Dear Dr. Strong , 


I am sorry that J made a mistake about the 
allowances granved te retiring ~issieuaries . 


i fear {I didnot read the nandbook earefully . 
i shall be satisfied with the annuai ailowance 
of Chankv.you for the moving sum of pled 
Which you suggest is reasonabie to asx . 

i do not «now as there is anything 


p@lse to mention just now 


piease excuse the red ink . 


sam cordially yours , 


” 
. 

iJ 


November 13, 1929 


Miss Mary MM. Root 
Madura, India. 


Dear Miss Root: 


Yesterday at the meeting of the Prudential Committee 
the necessary action was taken permitting you to retire in 
India on December 31, 1929, with the understanding that you 
will make your residence in Banglore; that the retirement 
allowance of $900 will be granted you and that the Board will 
meet your moving expenses up to one hundred collars from 
Madura to Bangalore. 


My earlier letter will have made it possible for you 
to proceed with your plans in the expectation that this action 
would be taken, so I suppose you are making all arrangements 
to go on to Bangalore early in the year. Now that Dr. and Mrs. 
Herrick are planning to stay another year you will have the 
joy of fellowship with them while you are establishing your 

new home. I am very glad that this is the case.. 


Your letter of september 8th to Dr. Strong was received 
here November 7th and he has passed the letter to me. 


These are extremely busy days here in the office as 
we foiiow up the action of the Prudential Committee on October 
rand and 23rd, when the aopropriations for 1940 were made. It 
is heart-rending work to have to consider how cuts in appropri- 
ations can be made on the field. 


r should like to write you 2 newsy letter today but 
there is so much work to be done that I can only pass on this 
action of the Prudential Committee and send you with it my 
very warm greetings ard all good wishes. I hope you will have 
a blessed Christmas and that the New Year will be full of joy 
for you even though it will bring with it some difficult personal 
adjustments. It is going to be very hard for you I know to 
pull away from the work in Madura to which you have given so many 
years of devoted service, but there will be other opportunities 
cee e* ahead and I know vou will find ways of entering in 

o them. 


Please give my cordial greetings to Dr. and Mrs. Herrick 
when you write or see them. 


Very sincerely your friend, 
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Dear Dave: 


| Your letter reached Madura one morning while Bro. | 
Chandler and I were out in a cart spying out the country round 
about Battalagundu, and my good wife, as I bade her, after read- 
ing the letters sent them on to me. But by a providence very | 
common in this country they missed me and went all the way up to 
B. and back again and reached me at home, I submitting to it as 

a man does to a surgical operation. I seemed to get a sort of 
comfort in your behalf from a somewhat indescribable feeling that 
while the other letters might feel it a most torturing journey 
yours would rather enjoy the trip, and the farther it followed 
me around among the stetions the better it would enjoy the trip 
and the more it would perform its antics when I opened it. 


But I thought our correspondence was all over till I 
should have the pleasure of. writing to you at Madras. So I 
thought on the grow (?) that ministers are generally supposed to 
state facts, though I see the New York variety of Puritan minister 
are supposed sometimes to forget. I received a peremptory noti- 
fication months ago that I should hear no more from Myrtle Street 
friend, in America; and accordingly wrote my valedictory which, 
if your memory serves you, you will probably recall to mind. So 
upon your own hoary head be the sins and sorrow of that withered 
up correspondence, Thus far, a long time ago. = - - - = 


Now let me tune my harp, throw up my cap and give ane 
all resounding hurrah. Let this sheet make itself into a bag 
and swell and burst with a hurrah, Let anything that can make 
a noise like « hurrah, sound. I rejoice that your weeping has 
found a& pause, else you would have been a weeping philosopher, 
or a masculine Niobe. Alas, I have expected it, But the world 
is now deprived of its weeping Jeremiah over the desolations of 
Bachelorhood, Your Swan song of desolation is over. Do you 

nink you will ever be able to pipe as vehemently and as much in 
sympathy with your subject again? I fear not, for to make a 
philosophical remark it is only retorts and furnaces that extract 
essential oils and richest perfumes. So I give you up as done 
for now, or, if not now, to be done for when romatic love shall 
have been diluted for everyday use into domestic affection. 
There will be no more Bachelor speculation on The Infinite and the 
absolute; you will be talking with Mrs. S. about saucepans and 
bacon; no more absorption in the origin of the species and 
philosophical ranging through literature for the most profound 


views. Your discourse will be of jellies and sweet meats and 
things of a sea voyage. 


Since after the manner of the rebellious Israelites 
you have insisted "none but we will have a King" and be like 
those round about us. I, like the prophet, feel impelled to 

tell unto you the order of the Kingdon. 
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You will hereafter be deprived of all those musing 
hours of sublimated melancholy and exquisite woe which are wont 
to come uninvited to all bachelors pouring upon them a sense of 
the vast world and their sublime loneliness. There will be no 
more of that love-to-bring-in general sort of life among the 
phantom ideas of Plato and the ? =generalizations of the 
great men of the world; no more ransacking of all literature and | 
all languages. No man can serve two masters. No man can be a 
Professor Teuflesdrocht and a family man, and unless you intend 
to commit bigamy by marrying both a professor and a wife, you 
will not. Instead of Sanskrit will be squalls and instead of : 
a pursuit of the ancient races of India will be a race in pursuit 
of frolics, feet and smiling faces. Instead of ranging from 
place to place at the call of speculations or the fancy of the 
hour, you shall find invisible fetters holding you fast to one 
spot -=- home, And thraldom of a willing captivity more and 
more enthralling you shall in process of time make you another 
man. Your diathesis shall ce changed. You shall lose your | 
power and habit of idealizing and rambling and you shall become 
another man. Life, from being an unsubstantial, illusive, 
unlocal thing shall become a matter of fact, well defined and 


located substance, and you shall actually find a place and your 
place in it, 


Now, Sir, I have described as faithfully as I could 
the bondage into which you have thrown yourself. You may think 
my picture a humbug as the Israelites thought Samuel's. But be 
sure it is true, You will have to come home from the library 
and bring your life home with you and live at home, You may 
think this nonsense now, but I will refer you to Dea, Scudder of 
No. 3 Myrtle Street. You may get some information from hin. 
Beside, there is a profound truth at the bottom of all novel 
literature, that they make the romance terminate at -- you know 
where, for so indeed it does and the life beyond is a new life, 
the domestic life, the business life. Before that the boy is 
nothing to the world, After that he is a man and thrust into 
his place to work in the great machine. i therefore take an 
affectionate adieu of the Dave Scudder that was, never expecting 
to see him in his integrity and total individuality again. The 
man that comes out to India, I trust, will be my friend notwith- 
‘standing this and the preceding letter: if you won't I'll raise 
his ghost to torment you. 


You see, Old Fellow, I have built a porch for a 
magnificent letter. But here I am now at Battalagundu. I 
meant to have sent your letters off , to have sent it by last 
mail, but was in the midst of moving, house turned wrong side out 
and I superintending the loading of Bandies when the last mail 
left. A week and more has passed and we are still in a chaos 
of "things." Wr. Chandler got off two days ago and we are just 
putting our goods into the house. Your letter caught us in the 
very act and we sat down in the midst of the dirt and confusion 
and for a little while forgot we were in India. But I can’t 
forget it now. It is Monday morning and just on the outside 


‘ 


ajo 


of the study door where I write the mundi (?) is conducting morning 
prayers and a dozen natives are - sia through their noses in 
horrible discord ~ &@ Tamil Lyric. 


Dave, I am at a station. I have a station to work 
thirty miles from Madura and the outside world. Do you know 
how I feel? I don't believe you do nor can't till you are 


- @ropped down away from everybody but your sweet spouse and thrown 


on your own judgment and resources, I wish you could come a stop with 
us a little while now, I shall hope to meet you somewhere on the 
road from Indianapolis to Madura when you come. I hope to write 
you once more at least in Amerioae er = 


One thing though I want to say for your general direction. 
The Bible is for us missionaries. Preaching is just what it was. 


in Christ's time. Cultivate your habits of ? and illustration 
like talking to children. The sins are just what they were in 
those days and the Bible hits them exactly -- the 01d Testament and. 
the Epistles both. Get what general notion of medicine you can. 
We can't treat any disease that requires long protracted or refined 
prectice, You want to know how to make salves, cure snake bites, 
treat fevers, etc, Post up a little on skin diseases and be pre=- — 
pared to take care of your own family. Won't you bring for me or 
send by the first opportunity some work on The Diseases of Women: 
West, or some other better one. You will probably have opportunity 
here to give away some English Testaments to school boys here. 

Take some of the best class of children's for use on shipboard and 
for presents to children of the mission here. bring paper for 


correspondence. Yrnglish paper is not ruled and what we get 
here is not first rate. 


Goodbye. God bless you. 
(Signed) G. T. W. 


(George T. Washburn) 


Regards to Mrs. to be Mrs. Scudder. 
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Palamanair, May 126h, 1862 


Dear David: 


Your letter came in a very good time to avert a fearful | 
catastrophe. There was a great storm gathering on the plains, — 
and it was about to climb the Pulney's and break in terrible 
violence on your head. But your letter scattered the clouds, | 
and now you are safe. I began to think that you had either lost 
your conscience, or did not obey its admonitions. But am glad — 
to learn thst you are alive and kicking and have not forgotten 
your friends. Your letter found me in the furnace of North 
Arcot District, viz. Chittoor. Sut the heat got to be so 
terrific there, we thought we would step up a thousand feet or 

SO, to sec if we could get a snuff -- no, not snuff but -- “a 
mouthful of fresh htair" - "Papa's boy" = "Black your boots” - 
"“eachhhh" - *kangeroo” aghhh How Go’ ze do,” aghhh" 


We have been here a little more than a week. The air 
here is huge. Has put new life into me. It affects man and 
heart, even our old raw bones is invigorated by it. Todey it 
has been quite warm, but it is yet much cooler here than in Chittoor. 
If we can't quite roast a chap there, we can at ieast parboil hin. 
The thermometer stcod at 103° and upwards. I should like to be 
compelled to get under two blankets and a spread. Can't do that 
here, but we have quite comfortable nights, 1 am thankful to say. 


| The retreat for this Mission will have to be on the 

 Neilghenies (7).  #$The rail is open now and so we can get there 
comparatively easy. I long for the time to come when we can visit 
those glorious Hills. They tell me they are more splendid than 
the White Mountains. My eyes are wearied by being compelled to 
gaze on the barren, rocky hilis in this vicinity and I long to 
feast them on something green. When that will be ( 7? ). 
I am glad to hear you are getting slong so well in Tamil as to be 
able to examine a chap for admission to the church. You must be 
doing huge things down there in the South. Well, go it. I don*t 
envy you your knowledge, but I come the next door to it. I wish 
I could do the same. Oh, this Tamil, this Tamil -- what a bore -- 
what a perplexity -- what a sore trial. But it must be overcome 
and dig, dig dig must be my motto. I have been without a munshi 
for more tnan a month past and I feel that 1 am going backwards 
instead of progressing. The old chap that used to crawl when he 
walked and sit when he stood, behaved in a very indecent manner 
and so I shipped him. Have been on the lookout for a munshi ever 
Since and at last have engaged one who will come to me shortly. 
But whether he will prove to be a good one, I can't say. I have 
in the meantime been looking a little at the Telugu. I commenced 
this for two reasons: one to keep the munshi employed. Zeke has 
gone to the Hills for three months and if I did not use the munshi 
he would be idle. Secondly, to grind out some Tamil. I had to 
talk with him in this language, and although he is not a Tamil scholar 
yet I can learn some from him. It is more Temil than Telugu, for I 
generally read Telugu about half an hour and the rest of the time 
talk. While we are up here I have no munshi. We shall return to 


- 


Chittoor in a week or two and then I hope ‘to commence with a 
Tamil chap again. Oh, what would I not give if I could only speak 
this language as easily es I can English! eos 


Where weare to be stationed I can't say. It will be 
decided at the next Mission Meeting, which takes place in July. 
If we had the money to build, I doubt not, Goriatum would be the — 
place, and I am inclined to think it will be, as it is. Itisa _ 
large place of some sixty thousand inhabitants and ought to be 
teken up. ‘“illiam, Zeke end myself were touring there and we all 
felt that it ought to be our next stetion. I sent you one of our 
Reports for last year. Hone you received it. You will see by — 
thet, we have some things to encourage us. Thet village that | 
came over remains firm and others are talking of coming over to us. — 
God grant thev may. T long to see the stately steppings of our 
God emons us and not only here but throughout the world. 


Since I last wrote you we have had some additions to 
our Mission. I belige I told you “‘illiam had another son. 
Mame presented Silas «a New Year's gift of one of the same gender 
and about two weeks ago Lorath “borned™ a he boy. What do you 
think of this? Can the Scudders of the South compete with those 
cf the North? The Seudder stock “will pass," I reckon. Our | 
heir ie thriving. Hair still continues to stand on end notwith-— 
standing all Fida's efforts to make it lie down. Guess he is 
going to take after his Dad and have # mop on his head. He hes 
got two teeth and sits alone, rolls around from place to place. 
Great urchin he. duge musical instrument. but you must ¢ 
the mother to learn more. She will write Hattie in a day or two. 
She unites with me in love to all. Many Kisses for the little | 
daughter. Hurrah for our dear land and the armies of the North! 


Yours affectionately, 


(Signed) dno. Seudder 
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Aruppukottal 
Ramnad District 


NQY io 
| South India 


little over’ month ago a box came from yous As I was tolé 
that I must-aot opén it until Christmas still -in the-condition in while 
it came. I am devoured with curiosity every time I see it. If I must be pat- 
fent until I can opénit I am afraid that vege gig have to be patient un 
I oan tell you how the cohtents, an exciting time I will 
Rave on Christmas day when T-open it. I hope that Miss Quickenden will be 
here by that time to share my pheasure. We are planning to spend Christmas 
in Aruppukxottai this year. I have heVer spent a Christmas among the work¢ 
ers and they do so like to have their missionaries with thea at that time. 
Perhaps some of you will know br, and Richards of Bos- 
ton. I had the pleasure of meeting them white I was in Madura for Septem- 
ber meeting. I wish that. some of you eould Cumie out and pay us at least a 
flying visit. 
| | Vr. and Mrs. Wolsted, two new members, have just arrived fror 
America. Mr. Mrs. White sre expecting to entertain.them this comin g 
week sO we will have a few visitors out here in quiet Aruppusottal. | 
Sian In my last letter to you I promised to tell you a little 
about odr Hindu Giris' School. This is a very fitting tige to do so as we 
are jist piannifg to make some changes for the school which I will tell you 
ofin the course of this 


| The Arupvukottai Hindu Girls’ Schooi was started in Mendepa- 
Selei, in 1888 with i2 children and @ teacher. In i890¢ it was moved to a 
rented building in Arupouxottai and had two teachers with thirty-three chil 
ren. In 1894 the schovul was removed tO a g@muted Duliding owned by the Mis- 
gion and for a number of years the lower 3tory of this buliding was used f« 
the Hindu Boys’ School, the upper story for the girls’ schovl. The enrel. 
‘(lment which in 1894 was 33, steadily inereased until i$20 when atatal of 
O22 girls were,.emPebked. By this time the accomodation had become 30 utter- 
ly inadequate that the boys were removed and the entire building given Ove 
to the giris’ school. Even now we have not enough room as the head master 
lives in the school with his family eng we have no land which we can use f¢ 
a school garden or even a play ground.jAt first we thought of buying the 
dand at the back of the schoolt but the neople there are not willing to sel 
their vroperty, it is covered with buildings that if we bought we would hay 
to tear down$ and so we have been looking around for a new piece of land 
where we can build a new building, have room for -ur head master to live a 
room for the children to play. The building we now use for a school wes or 
ginaily 2 house and so not at all suitable for a school¢é Besides that we 
front on one of the busiest streets of Aruppukottai and the noise i8 very. 
disturbing. Just back of us there is a family from whom we would like to ge 
away -s their back yard is so dirty that it is not only unpleasant Dut un- 
®afe as regards the children's healt. We have finally been able to find a 
Plece of land that we would very much like to own. It, however, is now in 
the possession of an old woman who has no power to sell it and when she die 
1% is to be divided among three or four sons who heve already had law suit 
 @bout it. Thiis makes it impossible for us to buy it. The Government of Ind 
Gan acquire the land for school purposes if it sees fit and so that is what 
We are going to ask them to do. We, of course, pay the owngers whatever the 
government says the land is worth. I should think that this would be a ve 
havpy s0lution to the quarrels of these men. But first we have to Know whe 
the money is couing from. We have some money in hand for this very purpose 
but it is not sufficient. If government will give us a half geant on it, 
We are asking them to do, we will then have sufficient. I have aiready se 
| in our application asking for their aid. Our next problem will be to put Wy 


, @& Sultable building on it. Miss Quickenden and I lave been asked by the 


| 


Mission to hand in plans for the building. ) 
Having stated these general facts new going back to's few interest- 
ing items as given in our Mission Reporte from year to year, 

The report of 1892 states the fact that.there wese three Sunday Schools 
for Hindus had been opened in Aruppukottai the year before. No doubt one 
Of these schools was in our Hindu Girls’ School, At‘any Pate the report 
shows the feeling of that time in regard to them, Mr. Perkins says: - "The 
schools were opened a year ago with some apprehensions, and against the ad= 
vice of teachers, who feared’ the effect would be detrimental to the schools 
during the week day sessions, These schools have been a source of great sat 
isfaction and comfort to us. It is most encouraging to have the children re 
Cite Bible verses, and as we look back over the per and consider the regu- 
larity with which the. puplis have attended school, and the number and var~ 
lety of Bibl e verses recited by them and oxpoiaaed <6 them, we consider it 


gPand success anc fcel grateful." 


In 1990 writing of the influence of this schodl Mrs. Hazen writes:- 
" At Aruppukottai one of the Hindu girls who is « regular sttéadant on the - 
DPaver neeting is the daughter of a woman who was 2 temple danclog girl. The 
mother intends to devote her daughter to the same evil life; indeed, from 
the Hindu stand point, there is no other future open to the girl. For more 
than s year the relatives have been trying to persuade the girl to go to 
Secundra Malai to have the ceremonies performed which will bind her to the” 
gods for a life of shame. Thus far the girl has firmly refused to accompany 
them ond says she will never consent." 

Yn another part of this same report the reason for these Hindu school sg 
is given. " The reason for keeping separate schools for [iindu girls is that 
Hindu narents will not send their girls to school attenéed by Christians on 
account of erste, neither will they send them to schools attended by boys 
even though they might be Hindu boys. It has already been pointed out that 
there is very iittic being done for the education of Hindu girls in the Mag 
ura District aside frou what is done by missionaries, also that education 
among women is not nearly so advanced as education among men, and that the 
Christian community is far ahead of the iindu community in the education of 
their women." | 

In 1910 I find this interesting sentence. " If missionary effort in be- 
half of the women of India is to succeed it must be accompanled with if 106 
founded upon, school work for Hindu girls." — 

In igia, Mrs. Jeffery who was Looking after the affairs of the school 
during the time of Miss Quickenden's furlough hes the following to say in fr 
gard to the Sunday School. The schedule given then is still folicwed, She 
Gays:- " The nour for 5. 8. is conducted differently from any other school 
have ever seen; it ls really a review of the work Cone during the week. The 
3rd. and 4th. Standards commit to memory portions of Scripture, five verses 
each week. The 2nd. and ist. standards learn three verses a week, the infan 
OMe verse. All but the infant class study the catechism and learn one Bible 
story. Sunday morning each class comes before the missionory or teacher, re 
Gites tie verses, answers the questions and tells the story for the week. 
They know the meaning of what they have studied and answer questions as Chr 
fan giris would do. After the 3. 3. some girls weit and have a little prays 
meeting of their own. Un Priday afternoon they have another prayer meeting, 
when they bring their offerings. New Testaments have been given to the 3rd 
and 4th. Standard girl s. The teacher says that they read them regularly at 
home. The majority of girls cease to rub ashes on their foreheads, and some 
have testified that when compelled to worship, although before the idol, th 
Wiil not think of it, but think of Jesus and pray to Him. Old pupils come 
back to the school to see the teachers and often put offerings in the schoo 
thank offering box.” Last year these same children sent Rs. 5 to the Famine 
in China and Rs. 5 to the Russian Pamine. 7 | 
The annual prigze~-giving of dolls plays no part in keeping the 


tendance up in these schools." 
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As a final word I what wide has. bo any regarding some of 
the old students, 1917. " We keep in touch with old students when possible 
and many of them Like good books, ‘They read these and their Bible instead 
novels which their p2rents give them, For instance, & » girl in Tuticorin and 
another in Madufa often gend fur bovuks- and pay-for them, - Here is an extract 
from af letter of one of these girl to'her’frieng heré:- ~ 
Don't ever forget Christ and remesiber to-pray- daily. value the 
Progress which you sent me and enjoy it and-iofé, get ne 
geome wore good books, I thougitLestsly Left the fetter lying around that you 
seat we and my brother read it, the made fii of saying," This ia your 
Sunday , We Will'drive out ‘Christ ahd we Wiil‘fLavite 3iva into ourf 
home." She ended the-letter with a request fur prayer. 
| I hope that yee will now fel better »xsequainted with our methods and we 
in the Hindu @irls' Senool and aisy with seme of our weer Little girls. Om 
morningg after church service I sometimes feel as though woul d iam 
to stay quietly at home, but after I get down to the es ae and. begin to 
talk to the coilaren I am always glad that I have come. I e 2 more hope- 
ful feeling in connection with toils work among young we ebhe. Just for an | 
example. Yesterday I went to a house in Paliumpatti where most 66 the pupil 
I had were claer women. They recited thelr lessons and were very polite, bu 
I could uot get them interested when T tried to talk to them their souls’ 
welfare. Waen I go into such homes I come away physifcally tired and some~ 
a bit discouraged. It does take go long to reach their hearts througk 
what seems to be a verg thick Gailous of something or other. This morning J 
Went to a home here in the city and those I heard were younger women. They 
Ail had begun to study last year and were reading in the second book. One 
girl was readlag the Gospel of Matthew. I gave a Testament to her and told 
the other girls to sta&dy hard so that I could give them one next time. The 
atuospuere in this house was quite different. I spent two hours with them 


‘ang did net nave the same tired feeling that I had yesterday. This is why I 


feel that the work among the young people is more hopeful. 

You can tulnk of as enjoying your dolls again this year as I told you 
before that we were golng to use what were left for igee. You prema y Wi 
not hear from we again until after the treat. 

best Wishes to each and every one of you for a Merry Christmas snd a 
Happy New Year. You can bhink of us, tie children ne, it so 
more for what you have done for US. 


Lovingly, 
Your friend, 


| 
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Kodaikanal, Madura District, S.I., 
July \9 for mail July 2t, 1925, 


Dear Folksak-- | 
I've been reading in Asia 2nd found 2 page so Indian I 

want to copy one paragraph heret- "When the winter of the Afchan 
uplamds sects in, the gypsy nomads of Gentral Asia cigrate with their 
goat's-hair tents, their families, flocks, and fleas, to the plaing 
of India where they sell their iabor 46 roadenakers, well-diggers, 
or house-builders, Not 2a few of them are excellent masons; not a 
few 2re first class thefves. Then, when spring comes, they gather 
up their belongings and sucn new possessions as heave been 
unto them from babies to bakshish (tips), 2nd set their faces sisi 
toward the Hindu Kush e--0," (P.S, If you note the underlined. word 
you wlil have our chef topic of conversation here! We think onr 
families will be nroperly shocked, 

‘Twas Sunday the ttth when I wrote the @beve justi after 
the surprize of 2 fine homeem4il & LTuil d&y sarlier. than we expected 
it, One of the welcome contributions wes the June Good Housekeeping 
reaching here “bout the time the August nuyiber is @ppearing home) 
I am enjoying: the continued stories in these numbers, They seem to 
be Gesling with problems and not to be filled with simoly silly | 
notniags, The May number supplied me with eprt of Pres, Coolidge’s 
innaugrél address, which sans I seving; 9lso Little poem § 


wonder if you noticed :- (by Theo@osi2 Garrison) 


"Phe piper for 2 penny 
Will pipe 2 tune es gay 
The bréwlers of Kilkenny 
Would cease, to hear him play; 
And lovers stay their wooing 
To heer & swecter thing, 
All coaxing and pursuing ~~. 
And mirth and youth and Spring, 


Once J had & penny . 
Yellow as the hay; 
Now I haven't any --- 
But IJ heard the piver play} 


The piper for 4 penny | 
Puts Msytime in the year, 
_I wonder, are there many 
Would rather save than hear? 
A penny stops a scandal, 
A penny Buys 2 plaint, 
A nenny byys 8 candle 
To burn before a saint, 


Once I mad 4 penny, 
Might have gone this way; 
Now I haven't any. --«. 
But I heard the piper playl" | 
It has a tiny Catholic sentiment, but not to color it all, Otherwise 
i feel its philosophy is not that of idle ple&asure seeking, but a 
reminder thet Life is sweeter when we pause for the messages of joy 
interpreted in so many ways for us, 


'Tis Sunday again as I em writing, 2nd I find that laat 


Week has little need of a daily journal, I have become @ regular 


attendant at Dr, Chandler's cRass of one hour 4 day in oral IE year 


° 
ts 
‘ ft 


(a) 


fTonil work, and 9m enjoying it much, 
Tamil C.E. went off fwell at our second attempt, It was 
my turn to le.d the meeting and aay the prayer while Treva Marshall | 
told the story of Christ among the doctors, Ail went well until in 
way of FL the order of events to the several parte I 
Siiled for the Lord's Prayer after the s tory and before the offering, 
ufo one proceeded, I repeited my request and smiled sweetly 2t my | 
audience, dul nothing but silence rewarded ms, Yhen the scnoolmaster | 
came forward to whisper that they alwags had the offering before the | 
Lord's Prayer, said I, “but this tine plan it nicer 
“he Other way and the difference 1s littie, 
"Bat such is not our custom, We never change here, | bee 
So we didn’t change, for I meekly exlled for the offering! po 
gy reward cane when tue children recited the neayer very slowly and 
nicely 2t uy request and in 32 mamcr far frou the usual sacrbligious 
rattle! 


9 record of Tanil events would be complete without our 
nunshni's latest, maa of one of our for from worel Incian stories : 
was calling his donkey an ende eins térm renderec by the English 
grammarcian as “you bloated donkey", Mr, Abraham loves ény word that 
sounds biz, but his nearest aan ro20h to this wis “you blotted donkey? 
Tmirs, my car driver 2nd his little new wife returmmed, 
They brought for iirs, Tracy ond Miss Rood and nce, tiw)each 
of jasnine and Dfleander, and two limes each, The little wife said 
"ves" in Tamil twice during the call, but nothings else, She wore a 
bright. sali of gree silk trimmed with cerise, quite pretty, Her ear 
lobes are stretched but not om wlth the heavy Jewels she wears 
there,I do hone he will be nice ‘to bar and thet she will be nice, 
She is 2 Kallar, of course, and as she h2s nad but two years of ; 
school she nag consider_the art of theft, the old occupation of | 
that caste, hono va hd’) life, 
Sat. the 18th was a jolly A.M. Dr. Chandler took Misa 
Rood and me golfing, Incidentally we frequented the tiger's old 
stamping ground, but 01d Stripes would never be there by dag, 
Today the babies howled so in Tamil church-I wished I 
were more then Longuage student and €ared suggest Shat some 
esyardian ca out the youngsters till they rerecuiet, Three dear 
babies {cuiet ones) were °baptized, tho; one was go tiny and so 
envelopedin sloth we couldn't wee it; another actually nad on 
worsted ¢éap 2nd socks that matched! The mothors carried the babies, 
but the fathers handed them to the pastor -- rather 2 sweet ceremony. | 
Otherwise tne thre@men were quite apart fron the women, : 
Pastor George's sermon was fine today on Theg Book, text — 
Psalms 19: 7. I could understand it 2s long 2s I listenhem, but the | 
necess@ry concentretion stills tires bef: re the endy 
In the P.M. our Scotch languase school man gave another | 
fine sermon:- man made in God's {maze and the necessity on us | | 
therefore totr2in ousselves to reflect God, During the scormon came 
excellent story told orisinally by Dr. zayveimer, The latter was | 
among a group of Arabé 2nd was descrifin; Christ to them, Of sudden 
one said," know him. For six years he in my city," 
"Oh! said Dr, 2. "you are under a misapprehension, for 
I mezn Jesus Christ, 
"Oh I don't know what you call hin; we call him ----," 
And then Dr, 2, had to pause to gain his control, for he 
realized the man was telling of his own brother who hac jived six 
years in that country, winning no converts, but insypkPing 2112 to 2 


higher life, 


we send our many good wishes, 


maniyan demonstrate her very real art upon it, but Ned Wilder tells 
me it has an uncannilly human voice, Cant gou hear it, then, carrying — 
you my very best wishes from India?, It could carry lots of news 

this time, It could tell you that gart of the family are moboring 
this week end to Peermade in the Travancore hills, to show Browmie 
the huge Periy2r Dam (Miss Wilcox says, Bam Periyart) which diverts 

a Travancore river to the more needy Madura pl2ins, And while these 
folks are Awey I sh211 be in Madras, attending college councils and | 
enjoying @n evening on the beach, From our fun and our work, then, s 
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Capron Hall, Madura 
S. India, 
For mail Aug, 18, '26 


Having gively you 3 &,.S, tale last week, I must give you @ 
better one this week, one which wil! make you laugh, On Aug, i5 I 
looked in 2t three of the Hindu Girts® 5.S,, thanks to Wilhemena, One 
of the three was my very best school, and there I found Mr, Devasirvae 
tham telling eighty wrept Listeners bout the Children of Israel] in the 
- wilderness, He had drawn 4 splendid map and had everyone's attention, 
He wanted to put 2cross the idea of God's presence and watchful help 
even in the midat of hardships, and then he nad 4 bright ideal He sid, 
"You know how our Missy (meaning me!) watches over us and the other 3 
schools, Well, God watched pyerp7y the Children of Israel just ag our 
Missy watches over us,” And I had ts sit up front and not grinlt 

The week has been full of “4 number of things &s usual, bat 
this time more of the common ordinary things that do not write up se 
well, Miss Rood led prayeremeeting at the Women's Hospital last week, 
and & good meeting it was,-She took the story of the loaves and the 
fishes at the feeding of the 5,000, First she said the small boy 
probably did not provide himself with that food; doubtless his mother 
had put it in his cloth (not a pocket in the or Lent), just 4s so pany 
of the good things in our possession come thu others, Another good 
point was as to the kjnd of little boy he must have been to have made 
himself known to the disciples and offered his 411 so interestedly, for 
surely there must have been others who could have offered; in all that 
crowd it would be inconceivable that there should be no others withawt 
food, And so Roodie made two ynoints that we youngsters on the field 
find quickly, Firsts= that in the little everyday things of 1ife we 
Sive help most often, 2 thing we 4 re “nt to forget in the midst of 
our big new plans; second, that those we are teaching, our Indian 
friends, are ready to give and take responsibility if we but use what 
they offer, & point we are much more ready to try than our &Bders who 
gay, "But it never was so", 

The last stragglers are coming down from Kodi, It was Mes, 
Flint with David and Maurice, Mrs, Saunders with Linda, and Mrs, Dud l@y 
with Winston and Constance and Robert this last week, The latter's 
servant, Joseph, is @ close relative to our butler, so atopped to leave 
us Some vegetables -- for a consideration, Nasam informed me by saying, 
"Joseph Dudjes brot these," Now I want to know who Nasam is! Is he 
Nasam Capron Hall or does he change his name with each houseekeeper? 
@If the latter, then he must be Nasam Swan for the rest of the school 

yeart 


Dear Folka, 


I called on a delightful Brahain fanily this last week, The 
| Splendid young surgeon husband said with 2 smile, “We are very orthodox 
Brahmins and strictly speaking you should not be &llowed in our home," 
Yet as he took me to the kitchen, most sacred to the orthodox and most 
 @&asily polluted by 2 foreigner, I took his smile as héving more meaning 
than his words, His wife is quite i11, but he showed me Sbout the house 
with all the ease of an American boy, and some of the slang! The roof 

- garden had all the advantages of Hotel Westminster's rise above the 
city’s noise and dust,.But my inters’® went especially to 4 splendid 
Indian musical instrument called 4 veena, This he unlocked from 4 
cabinet some 6 feet high, whence he took the instrument from ist bed 

of pillows, In plsn it was a bit like ® mandolin, but longer, Its 
sounding box was 2 huge gourd at least 18 inches across, This would 
rest on the floor, but another Large gourd near the handle end supported 
the veena against the player's mee, I could not hear Mrs, Ramasuprae 


Have core! and S 
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THE Lucy PERRY NoBLE BIBLE SCHOOL, 
American Mission, 
Rachanyapuram 


Mapura, SoutH INDIA. 


Dear FRIEND :-— 


This is a long delayed “ Report of Progress” from Rachanya- 
puram. We are glad to think there is progress, however slow. 
In July we celebrated Rachanyapuram Day as usual by holding 
a meeting with the local members of our Old Student’s Association. 
Then, with the students and teachers of the Bible School, about 
100 women all together, marched through the rooms of the new 
bungalow singing happily a dedication song. The new house was 
thus opened with song and prayer. We hadno need of having a 
‘“‘house-warming,” for the fierce July sun was pouring fire on us, 
and I feared the guava trees, bestowed by the studentsand planted 
that day, would be burnt beyond hope; but four of the six are 
putting out leaves. All our work in planting is, of necessity, 
experiment, because of our poor soil. You may remember that I 
hoped to put out 1,000 palms; but we are finding the soil very 
unfavourable, and it may be best not to go further with that 
experiment. The several hundred palms we have planted are 
living but are not growing as rapidly as they should within the 
time. Other avenue and shade trees are coming on. Last year 
apd this we have done a great deal in levelling our garden land 
and grading it for irrigation. The students planted a number of 
fields of rice, and in February harvested them. They made a very 
happy occasion of both, singing and playing about in the water, 
even chasing the water-snakes, as if it were a special picnic, or as 
if out for sport. This made pleasant work of what might other- 
wise have been hard. 
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In March, 11 students were graduated from the Training 
Department. We invited the students and teachers of the Pasu- 
malai Seminary, and they came with wives and family, and thus at 
the feast we had more than 200 Tamil scuests. Our program always 
has certain necessary features—as for instance, the giving of the 
Silver Keys, our badge of service, the Certificates given with a talk 
by the Principal, her last word of warning and encouragement; and 
‘we always have three songs written every year for this occasion, a 
farewell from the students, a welcome to the work by the Bible- 
women, and a song of consecration sung by the graduating class. 
But we always have some special ‘ Missionary” exercise, the 
learning of which is in itself good practice in history. This year 
we had a history of “The Origins of the South India United 
Church” finding the roots far back in time and in other lands. 
Our audience seemed pleased and some one said “ thrilled,’ and 
we have been asked to repeat this at the coming September meet- 
ing whena very large audience may see it. 


We re-opened the Bible School in June as oi and we have 
‘at present an enrollment of 80. This is much larger than our 
funds from America will pay for; and I have to make a very stern 
~ endeavour to supplement these by the sale proceeds of embroideries 
done by the students of the Industrial Department. This sale 
keeps me very busy during my holiday on the hills. For several 
years past I have shortened. my holiday time, but this year I found 
‘myself peculiarly exhausted and was obliged to go earlier than 
‘T wished. [ have my mother with me, as you know, and she finds the 
heat so trying, I generally take her in February or March, return- 
ing to my work until towards the end of April ; bat the first of 
April this year found me under the necessity of change. I spent 
‘six weeks very busily in that sale, daily seeing the ladies coming 
in to look over our stock of articles. Then we learned that room 
was needed for soldiers from Mesopotamia on their short furlough 
of one month for rest, and. we gladly opened our little home to as 
many as we could accommodate in our limited quarters, for the fol- 


. 


lowing three months. My mother remained on the hills keeping 
the house open, and I went up and down, doing what [ could for 
_ the men and also for the work here. 


‘We have some interesting women here, one of them brought 
to me at midnight, with the secret consent of parents, who, how- 
ever, maintain an outward show of opposition—a beautiful young 
Brahmin woman of 18 years of age, consigned to perpetual widow- 
hood by reason of the death of a little -boy of seven years of age 
to whom she was married at the age of six. The parents allowed 
her to go to a Mission School, and the Christian teacher kept in 
touch with her. Recently the time has come for a younger sister 
to be married. The priests said no marriage could take place 
auspiciously with this widow casting her shadow upon the bridal 
pair. She must have her hair shaven off, her jewels put aside, 
and she must on the course white widow’s cloth, and stay out 
of sight at any time of festivity or rejoicing. The mother 
was_heart-broken. The Christian teacher said “ Why consign 
your daughter to a life of misery as a widow? Why not 
let her be a Christian, and send her away where she will be kindly 
treated?” The mother went to the father and said “ Will you con- 
sent to send our daughter away to a place known to the teacher? ” 
He said “ No, I can’t consent. But [ am going on a pilgrimage and 
while I am gone you can do as you please.” Thus he can save his 
face, and say he did not consent, for otherwise he must lose social 
standing and be put to much loss; but in reality they would rather 
see their daughter become a Christian than ta see her a Brahmin 
widow. This isa greater thing than you who read this can realize, 
for prejudices and .opposition are bitter. Recently two Brah- 
min young men were baptized, and mass meetings were held all 


over the South country to protest against the influence of the 
Madura Missionaries. 


Now as to buildings, we are occupying the main building, 
Wingate Hall, and on July 12th we hung on the walls there a 
picture of. Miss Wingate. How pleased the students and teachers 
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were! We are also occupying the bungalow which we shall call 
by the name of Indiana, if that is so decided. We are beginning 
the Assembly Hall, and Hospital, and are sorry to be only begin- 


ning, but that has been unavoidable. Our work has been heavy - 


and it goes on but slowly. Yet we are nowable to “carry on” as 
our British friends say. We have occupants in the portion of Spence 


Home already erected, and they are very comfortable there. Our 


wants have outgrown our estimates, but that is because of the 
times. We are grateful indeed to have so much, and thank you 
for your share in making it possible. 


Your Missionary in India, 


Ewa 
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MADURA, 
July 26, 1920. 


DEAR FRIEND :— | 
The Christian Women of the Churches of Madura, 


Anglican, Church of Sweden, South India United Church, 


were organized, as you know, into an Evangelistic Com- 
mittee, in the year 1915; and since that time have con- 
tinued their work, with headquarters at ‘“‘ The Woman's 
.Exchange”’ since 1917. In July 1919 the question was 
broached as to the possibility of securing funds for a 
permanent building; and we were granted permission 
to present an appeal to the American Churches for such a 
building, but were asked to present to the Madura Mis- 


sion a Constitution for their approval before spending 
any money for that purpose. In April 1920, the enclosed 


Constitution was prepared, discussed and passed, with 
some of the Pastors of the city Churches present, and 
also lay members, in addition to the Committees. I com- 
mend the Constitution to your careful perusal. 


I. Membership :—You will notice that the first object 
we have in view is to “enlist every Christian woman as a 
personal witness and worker for Christ.” This work is 


the basis of all other efforts, and to this end we have 


from the beginning, enrolled our membership into neigh- 
borhood groups for Prayer and Bible-study, and have 
placed these ‘Circles’? under volunteer Indian leaders. 
We are now endeavoring to systematize this mem- 
bership by asking every member to enroll herself under 
one or other of the three classes into which we are 
striving to distribute all the Christian women of the city. 
These are Active, Associate and Honorary. Please note 
that we desire that the conditions of membership shall 
be real and actually related to facts. Thus, the conditions 
are as follows :— 


“34. 
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AcTIVE MEMBERSHIP: 

1. Prayer and Bible-study. If possible, with mem- 
bership in some Bible-study and Prayer Circle. 
2. Some definite service, as specified on back of card. 

monthly contribution. 
Thus Bible-study and prayer, service and giving 
constitute the activity we are trying to lead all Christian 

women to engage in. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP: 


Association with some Bible-study and Prayer 
Circle. It is asad fact that numbers of enrolled mem- 
bers are not undertaking any real service, nor are contri- | 
buting. Yet they are associated and are therefore mem- 
bers, but we hope that in time Associate members may 
come to feel the obligation and privilege of becoming 
Active members; and that all truly Active members will 
do all they can to help such. 


HoNORARY MEMBERSHIP: 


Interest in, and association with the work in some 
form. It may be possible that there are many who 
would like to help in some way, but who may not be able 
to enroll themselves as members of any Bible-study and 
Prayer Circle. It has happened that the Doctors or 
Apothecaries or other Officials or Official’s wives have con- 
tributed liberally and have done much personal work, but 
were unable to attend our special meetings. For all 
such we have this opportunity of aligning themselves 
with the work of the Association. 


For these three classes of members we have three 
kinds of cards for enrolling their names, and we hope 
that every Christian woman of the city whether Indian 
or Missionary will take a card of membership. We ask 
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that cards may be signed in duplicate, so that we may 
keep one for record in the office of the Association. 


II. Finances :—In order that the work of the Asso-- 
ciation may become independent, firm, and permanent, 
it must have an assured income. It should not be 
dependent upon one person for the larger proportion of 
its funds, otherwise, when that person fails, the work 
must fall. It is therefore of first importance to increase 
our income. We therefore ask that every effort to this 
end shall be steadily made. The contributions from 
Indian sources paid the cost of meetings during the three 
years 1917—1920; but the cost of house-rent and Secre- 
tary’s salary were provided for from donations which 
came through Miss Swift's efforts. The work of the 
Secretary is very necessary, and unifying in its effect ; 
and a building in common is very desirable. It is agreed 
that a hostel for young women teachers is a great need, 
and for that purpose also we need to continue the use of 
a building in common. These two items of expenditure 
need to be provided, and we ask all possible help from 
Indian sources to this end. Please put down upon your 
membership card in duplicate the amount you are will- 
ing to subscribe; and the collectors, appointed according 
to our Constitution, will call for the money. In case 
any should fail to be called upon we hope you will volun- 
tarily pay in your subscription. 


III. Plans of Work :— We ixtend to hold meetings in 
various parts of the city during the next three months. 
One meeting has already been held in the North Gate 
School with about 80 persons present, of whom nearly 
two-thirds were Hindu women and girls. This meeting 
was addressed by Miss Abraham, and those present pro- 
“mised to come again. The teachers of the school made 
a good effort to invite thé women of the neighborhood. 
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Thus this plan of work may become a very good one; 
yet wherever meetings are held, the audience will depend 
upon the personal efforts of Association members. Cards 
have been printed with the dates of the meetings, and 
these are to be had-from the Secretary. Please make all 
possible effort on behalf of these meetings. 

IV. Building:—We gave up the building we were 
occupying, because the rental was so heavy; but we are 
looking for another one suitable for our purposes, and 
hope that such may be found ere long. 


V. Secretary :—Until a house is found, we have 
asked Miss Elizabeth to reside at Rachanyapuram, and 
share the teaching work there. She will be paid from 
the School funds during that time, but will continue her 
work of visiting. In this she is receiving the assistance 
of the Matron and Students of the Bible School; and 
they have visited a large number of Christian homes for 
the purpose of presenting the new Constitution and re- 
enrolling the membership. 


VI. Elections :—According to the Constitution, the 
Committees met in June and elected the new “Council”, 
and officers. These were as follows:— 


President i Miss Swift. 

Vice President ... Mrs. Peter Isaac. 
‘{'yeasurer Miss Swift. 
Secretary a Miss A. Elizabeth. 


Council. 


Anglican Church 2—Mrs. Chelliah, Mrs. Abraham. 


- Church of Sweden 2—Miss Karlmark, Mrs. Jeyamani 
Samuel. 


S.1.U.C, 


East Gate Mrs. Taylor. 
North Gate »» Ll Mrs. Tangam. 
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South Gate ee Mrs. Tambusami. 
West Gate .. Ll Mrs. Gabriel. 
Pasumalai eee L Mrs. Fenn. 


Rachanyapuram ... 1 
Co-opted Members 2 Miss Root, Miss Chandler. 


We hope that all will accept and attend the Council 
Meetings regularly. The duties of the Council are stated 
on page 3 of the Constitution. Hereafter we shall endea- 
vor to inform Council members of the main items to be 
considered at any Council Meeting early enough for them 
to be thought over beforehand. 


And again we ask every member of the Association 
to remember that God’s Word and Prayer are the broad 
base of our work, that service is to be built upon these 
two, and personal consecration and giving crown all. It 
was Paul who commended the Christians of Macedonia 
for their liberal giving, but especially because they “ first 
gave their own selves to the Lord.” 2Cor.8: 5. We 
desire that you give liberally of your time, strength, 
efforts, and money, and that first, you give your own 
selves to the Lord. 


Yours in the Service, 
EVA M. SWIFT, 
President. 
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The Lucy Perry Noble Bible School Letter, No. 7. 
Rachanyapuram, 
Madura, South India 
July 16, 1921, 

Dear Frienps:—It is 37 years to-day since I arrived in 
Madura. /Five years ago, on July 12th, with many friends present, 
we opened Wingate Hall, the main building on our new grounds, 
In the evening, when the students and staff of the school were 


having a happy “sing-song,” I told them that July 12th was 


the date of my arrival in India, and the 16th that of my arrival 
in Madura. ‘They at once proposed that, thereafter, these dates be 
celebrated as “ Rachanyapuram Days’. At that time we held the 
second Reunion of Old Students, who came up from many 
places for that happy occasion. Now againfwe have been spending 
four delightful days together in our third Reunion, and carried 


‘out a very elaborate program, both interesting and profitable. The 
thread upon which all our thoughts were strung was the idea of 


“Uplift”. Over the spacious platform in the Esther Barton 


_ Assembly Hall was printed a line from those helpful words 


of Van Dyke—“ The love that leads life upward ”; and underneath 
were the words we have chosen as our school motto, “ Leading Upg 
ward”) Four days in succession, beginning July 12th, we. held 
three meetings daily, 9—11.30 a.m., 3—5p.m., and 8—9 p.m. The 
morning and afternoon sessions were opened by song and prayer 
ccnducted by students or visiting delegates. | 

Tuesday, July 12th, was “ Rachanyapuram Day,” with greet- 
ings to our old students, and reply, roll-call, reports of progress, 
statement of future plans, accounts of friends far and near to whom 
we owe much help and encouragement, songs and exercises by 
present students and children ; and in the evening a lyrical concert. 


Wednesday was devoted to the consideration of Evangelism, 
(1) by the Bible-women, 7.¢. mission organization ; 


(2) Volunteer Evangelism—by the Christian women of the 


‘churches. When the Madura Church Council Committee on 


Oss 


\ 


Evangelism met here in February fora Retreat, my fellow-workers, _ 


_ Miss Jeyamani and Miss Elizabeth presented the subject from the 


woman’s stand-point. Four resolutions were passed, 7z., (1) That — 


the organization begun in Madura and called the Christian Woman’s 
Association (Woman’s Exchange) should be extended over the 
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whole District ; (2) That Bible and Prayer circles should be every- 


where organized ; 
(3) That we should make a determined attack upon the 


illiteracy of the women and try to wipe it out in 13 years; (4) That 
for this purpose we should appoint, where possible, special workers 


to be called “Centenary Workers”. ‘There are but 13 years until 


our Centenary year. We had therefore put an inscription. on the 
walls of the Assembly Hall as follows, “‘ A Bible in every Woman’s 
hand—In 13 years every woman able to read her Bible.” This 
subject had a most useful discussion. The women thetnselves must 
come to the realization that a church which cannot read its Bible 
can hardly be an evangelizing church, and we called strongly, that 
day, for a united effort to put the Bible into the hands of the 
Christian women, and to lead them out to winess for Christ. 


Thursday’s program was very varied—what women in India ~ 
are doing, what they may do in the future, the question of health, — 


the Health and Welfare associations, and temperance work in 


India. The latter subject was illustrated by a lantern talk in the 
-fvening, while in the afternoon both children and students again 


contributed songs and exercises. On Friday morning we concluded 
the hearing of the reports from visiting students of their work, a 
group of women having spoken each morning, until every one had 
given us a message. We also had the last of the four helpful 
Bible-Readings given by Miss Grover, of the Church of England 
Zenana Mission, Madras. We concluded the morning session with 
@ communion service administered by four Pastors. 


In the afterncon the “Old Students’ Association” (0.S.A.) 
took possession and conducted their own meeting. WhenJ heard 
by accident that they intended to put on the walls a portrait of 
myself and hold a meeting for the expression of their own senti- 
ments towards me, my first feeling was to say it must not be; but 


the realization of the love and gratitude which were really back 
of this purpose, and of the disappointment they would feel were 


their offering of love refused forbade me to interfere. I should 


feel it unbecoming to repeat the kind words that were uttered that 


afternoon and evening; but [ may say that, throughout, there 
was an affectionate and appreciative allusion to Rachanyapuram 
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(Salvation Place) which was very good to nan A poem specially 
composed, was sung by the composer, Rev. J. 8. Masillamani of the 
Theological Seminary, describing the place as the happy refuge of 
the woman seeking Christ, and it ended with a word of earnest 
thanks to the Woman’s Board. An offering was brought also 
towards the purchase of communion service plates. We have flagon 
and cups, but we need plates and baptismal bowl. The students had 
just purchased a beautiful brass bowl which stood each day on our 
table filled with gorgeous famboya blossoms, lovely to look upon. 


This meeting of kindly appreciation was followed by an event 
of interest, the laying of the corner-stone of “The Daughters’ 
Nursing Home.” 1 have been hoping to hear from friends in 
America as to whether this name is suitable. In the absence of 
word from them we have adopted this however. Our plan, as 
originally stated, has been enlarged because of our need of a room 
for dispensing medicines, and two rooms for nurses’ quarters. 
These last were included in our survey—an official statement of 
needs endorsed by the Survey Committee of the Mission, by the 
Mission and by the Church Council ; and the present plan therefore 
includes with the two wards originally called for, these two added 
small structures to be connected with the central block by covered 
passage-ways. We laid the corner-stone of the central block, and 
the building will go right on we hope. To all our visiting guests 
staff and students were hostesses, and served tea and coffee out of 
doors before Wingate Hall. | 


On Friday evening came our closing meeting-—class supper, 
class songs and speeches. It was a unique sight, and we were 
wishing for an aeroplane photographer. The grounds were lighted 
by brilliant acetylene Jamps, and American and British flags added 
gayety to the scene. ‘Tables were arranged in a large hollow 
square, and visiting students and delegates sat around the tables on 
the outside. Inside the square the present students of the school 
sat on mats upon the ground. ‘Thus from where I sat in the centre 
on one side, I could look into the faces of every one of this consid- 
erable number of people. The very simple refreshments were 
partaken of, and then until 10,30 p.m. we listened to the class songs 
and farewell messages. ‘The Bible school has sent out 22 classes 
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and all but four were represented by visiting ‘Old Students ’ Every 
year a consecration hymn has been composed for them to sing at 
the final meeting when they are set apart for service, and these 


songs are treasured and often sung. The representatives of each 
class rose that: evening and sang their song with much appearance uf 
pleasure. ‘Then came the good-bye messages and words of thanks, 
and prayer for the workers who have gone out from this school 
and for all plans and hopes for the future. Thus ended a notable 
gathering contributed to and shared in by many friends. We had 


the help of seven Pastors and as many Missionary speakers, and 


every Old Student and delegate and all members of our staff ‘.\'- 
part. We believe that this Reunion will long live asa hea. 
warming and mind-inspiring experienee, binding our Old Studenis 


to the school by strong links of loving and grateful memories. To 7 
me it was all joy, and I am happy in the thought of it, as I turn | 


my face again towards the labors of the future. | 
These labors must include all possible effort to fulfill our cente- 
nary aims—“a Bible for every Christian Woman and Every Christian 
Woman able to read her Bible.” The extension of our “ Christian 
Woman’s Association” is also a part of the plans for the future. 
The Association is just a simple organization for putting the 
women of the churches to work, the first aim of which is to 


‘enlist every Christian woman as a worker for Christ,” and the — 


second aim of which is, through these workers “ to preach the 
unsearchable riches of Christ to the women and children of India, 
and to win them to faith and obedience.” This school is a school 
of Evangelism, and I said to the audience present on Friday after- 
noon that I took them to witness that it was my great desire that 
no courses of study, no industrial effort, no plans for community 
betterment, no new developments of work whatsoever, should 
change the fundamental purpose for which the school exists—to 
train the women to work and witness for Christ, to send them out 
as readers and teachers the Bible. And may God send us fellow- 
workers who will themselves teach and preach the Word with all 
. power for “ Uplift”! 

To all friends and helpers in Rinbaicinn, his" thanks. 
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THe Lucy Perry Instirvre ror WoMEN 
RACHANYAPURAM, Mapura, S. INDIA 


March 23, 1923. 


DEAR FRIENDS IN AMERICA :— 


One has to traverse much territory in several trains and three 
steamers to get to India. As the panarama unfolds, one gets 
elimpses of beautiful England, the shores of Portugal, Spain, 
France, Italy, Egypt, Arabia and Ceylon. Mt. Ktna, magnifi- 
cent in height, crowned with snows, looks down on us as we 
thread our way through the Strait, and Stromboli rages in fury 
and anger. We cross the [sland of Ceylon in part, and the small 
boat which takes us by Adam’s Bridge to India sets us down on 
the Island of Rameswaram, one of the seven most sacred places 
of Indian pilgrimage; and from there the little train takes us 
over the bridge built on the under-sea natural causeway which 
Indian legendary lore ascribes to Rama and the monkey gods 
who threw the stones in for Rama's armies to cross in search of 


Sita, and here thousands of pilgrims come to bathe in the con- 
fluence of the seas. | 


As I stood upon the deck of the little steamer and looked 
across to Adam’s Bridge, and to the Island and the mainland, 
I was not feeling like an exile from my native land, but that I 
was returning to my own. The sun was blazing hot, and my 
crimson face attested its powers; yet the marvel of color on the 
sea was better worth attending to—such wonders of emerald, 
turquoise and purple, such a riot of blue and white and rose. 
Such flocks of birds, and thousands of white hurons stalking in 
the shallows! The sand dunes looking white and high across 

the Island, the palmyras rigidly guarding our way, the thorn 
jungles bristling as we passed, the long-legged black sheep (which 
the people call white) kneeling to nibble the scanty verdure, 
were old familiar sights and brought me back to the reality of 


} 
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India once more; while the crowd of Missionary and Indian 
friends waiting to greet me at the station, with garlands of roses 


and jasmines, and limes to place in my hands, and kindly words 
of welcome, seemed still more like India. 


The old horse Tara took me in the still older (and very 
_ shabby) surrey through the dusty and crowded streets over the 
river (which, last rainy season, flooded the town, and drove the | 
hundreds of girls and students in the Capron Hall School to take 
refuge for their lives elsewhere) across the bridge, out the Alagar 
Koil Road to my much loved Rachanyapuram; and there I 
found the students waiting at the gates with flowers and banners 
to give me welcome. They were not content with that, but must 
hold a meeting in the Esther Barton Assembly Hall, with speci- 
ally composed songs for the occasion. They had been warned | 
to make it short, but there was so much they wished to express 
it was not possible to say it all in one meeting, so they resumed 
the program the following afternoon; and on the “Maidan,” the 
open space where several paths meet in front of Wingate Hall, 
they acted out all the special events since my absence in America, 
the arrival of the new teachers appointed before I left, the meet- 

ings of the Committee in charge of the visits of notable Madras . 
officials and the Director of Public Instruction, the recognition of 
the School by the Government as an industry for purposes of 
_ grant-in-aid; the progress of the weaving, and finally, with a shout, . 
the delivery of a telegram from me announcing my early return. 


Now a week has passed and I have begun to get the ropes 
in hand again, and to find myself, asit were. Miss Alice E. 
Chamberlin, who came in October 1921, carried on in my absence, 
and worked hard to keep all things in order, to conduct the in- 
dustrial work, to care for the sick, and by her cheery ways and 
kindly interest, to keep every one happily at work. Iam great- 
ly indebted to her for her loving care of my dear mother also. 
The home without that dear presence seemed strange indeed, and 
_ I was glad there were missionary friends here when I first enter- 
ed it, that I might have that help to break the first sadness. The 


| 
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many, many kind words and thoughts the Indian people have 
passed on, give me to realize that my mother’s life here was a 
benediction, and this fills me with gladness. 


Now, when my thoughts turn to you in America, and I recall 
the churches I visited, the lovely homes that were open to me, 
the assurance of interest in the work and of prayer for it, I could 
wish to express to you my gratitude. I have hundreds of letters 
by me to be sorted, sifted, and filed, as reminders; and I hope 
I shall hear again from all these correspondents, and more be- 
side. I wish I had some definite news to send to the Churches 
of Missouri, but for the present must ask them to share that 
suspense of waiting which is one of the seldom-alluded-to diffi- 
culties of our situation. We wait for three to six months for a 
_ reply to a letter, and for six months for a ship to bring us things 
ordered or sent from America. There are things upon the good 
ship Andania which I feel eager to see, but I ain told that it will 
be two months more before I can expect them. Will all who 
helped to load that ship please accept my most grateful thanks 
and bear the burden with me of this need of long patience ? 


As to the work here, I will ask you to remember the out- 
line of our work in four departments. 1. Academic; 2. Indus- 
trial; 3. Home-Life; 4. Bible School. The L.P.N. Institute is 
one School and not four; but we are giving different courses in 
these several departments. All academic students get their 
Bible-study in the Bible School, their Industrial training in that 
department, half-time work and half-time study. From June of 
this year there is prospect of a more promising arrangement for 
Home-Life Department. Some friends of our work may 
remember that I had the help of Miss Kathleen Tremenheere 
several years ago. She’ has come hack to us again, and will un- 
dertake to carry out my plans for Home-nursing and Home- 
management work, and will care for the health of the School, 
and if this works out successfully it will solve one great problem 
for which my visit to America did not seem to provide a solution. 
For the sake of definiteness I venture to restate the needs of our 


work, and earnestly ask all who read this letter to bear these 


: 
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things in mind and to pray, also with definiteness, that the needs 
may be met; while if any can help with money, this statement 
will indicate the way 1n which it may be done. 


1. A Missionary fellow-worker. 


This is primarily a Training School for Evangelistic Work- | 
ers. A missionary who puts social service, or community work 
first, or educational work on its secular side, could hardly be the 
one to keep the fires of evangelistic zeal burning,. or keep the 
School a centre of evangelistic influence for the whole district ; 
but it is conceivable that a young woman who loves her Bible, 
believes 1ts message, desires to teach it, longs to bring others to 
a knowledge of Christ, could have with these, sufficient general 
education and cultural preparation to enable her to conduct the 
Academic and Industrial Departments and keep them co-ordinat- 
ed with the Bible School without undue prominence or danger of 
superseding it, and thus preserve the desired balance. Such is 
the woman we need, and are praying may be found and sent to 
us ab an early date. oe 
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2. Buildings: 


The Nursing Home is our latest building, and is a memorial 
to fathers and mothers of the Warren Avenue Church. The 
balding, by reason of a misunderstanding of the plan in my 
absence, has double the accomodation we intended, but will be ail 

the more useful in the long run. It is a good building with four 
_ beautiful wards. It is to have a dispensary in connection to which 
all employees will be free to come; and the work going on in it will 
_ be part of the Home Life Department work, v2z., home nursing: 
But now we are greatly needing the following additions to our 
plant, and our request for these has been approved by both the 
Mission and the Board. 


1, The Industrial Building, $4000. 
2. Farm Yard and Buildings, $2000 
38. Model Indian Cottage, $1000 

4, Fencing, $1000. 


| 


5. Sanitation plant, $2000. 
6. Water Supply, $2000. 


First in urgency is, the Industrial Building, because at present 

we are using needed class-rooms for that purpose. It would be 

difficult to say which is really the most important of all these 

because we very much need them all, and have needed them ever 

since we have resided upon our new site. I commit this state- 

ment to the prayers and efforts of all friends of our work, with 
the earnest request that we be not forgotten. 

To day the Preparation Classes are meeting, and with the young- 
er are some older and maturer women, one of them perhaps over 
thirty years of age. I find her to be the sister of a pastor, left 
uneducated and married to a‘non-Christian man and left to all the 
influences of the Hindu family. Were there no such School as 
ours, such a woman would still be left, I fear, out-side the Christian 
pale. Her bright face makes one glad there is a place where such 
an earnest soul can come to make up the deficiencies of a neglected 
girlhood, and thus become more worthy of the name of Christian. 
Another bright faced woman, now prepuring to go out as a Bible- 
Woman, was a Hindu in the midst of Hindus a few years ago, 
and we now rejoice to see her so earnest and real, as she looks for- 
ward to entering Mission service. 


Beyond the L.P.N. Institute for women, there lies the wide 
field of labour co-extensive with the Mission area, opened to me 
by the call of the Christian Woman’s Association to their president. 
In the Constitution of the Association there is a statement that 
it is their intention to provide a building if possible as head 
quarters to be called the ‘Woman's Eixchange.” ‘The letter they 
wrote asking me to try to secure funds in America for that 
purpose was printed there and I laid that need before personal 
friends from time to time, but was unable tv do all I wished on 
behalf of this object which I am heart and soul in favor of. A few 
days ago the members of the Association held a meeting to wel- 
come me, and they again emphasized their needs and their 
purposes to do everything possible in the matter. Their welcome 
to me was so cordial and kind, it was another of the delightful 
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experiences of my Indian home-coming. I trust I shall have 
strength to meet this great opportunity of leadership. 

This is a letter of greeting and gratitude, of love and remem- 
brance, and I trust it will not be less personal to each of you 
because of its form. I have you all in my heart and in a very in- 
ner shrine of memory. | 


Yours for India, 


GAS 


| | 
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Ring out the old, ring in the new. 


FOURTH REUNION 
OF THE 
OLD STUDENTS 
OF THE 
LUCY PERRY NOBLE INSTITUTE FOR WOMEN 
RACHANYAPURAM, MADURA. 


July 12-15, 1925. 


Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ. 
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Old Students’ Reunion. | Old Students’ Reunion. 
July 12,1925. — July 15, 1925. 


SUNDAY, 9—11.30 a. M. | | 
WEDNESDAY, 8—9.30 a.m. 


1, Singing and Procession ... 9—9.10 3 
Prayer 9. —9.15 1, Opening exercises 8—8.10. 
8. Greetings to visiting 2. Bible Reading es 8.10—9. 
| Students ... 9.15—9.25. 3. Prayer 9—9.15. 
5. Morning Service | 9,35—10.10 | 
6. Bible Reading 1010—11. 9. | 
| | White, for purity 
SUNDAY, 3—9 P.M. Rose, for the joy of service 
1. Song and Prayer 38—3.15. Crimson, for its sorrows 
2. Changes at Jtachanya- Blue, for the heavenly source of our 
puram poe 3.15—3.30. strength 
8. Roll Call and Responses... 3.30—1 Gold, for the hope of glory 
4, (C, E. Anniversary Exercises  4.30—4.50. 
6. The Lords’ Supper... School Flower, The lily 


Sexpay, 7.30-9 p.m. School Seal, The lily, its bulb, a silver key. 


Bajanai. 


+ 


— 
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Old Students’ Reunion. 


July 13, 1925. 


Monpay, A.M. 


Devotional Exercises 
Bible Reading 
The Needs of women, as I 


have seen them 
Method of ‘Teaching 


9.15. 
9.15.10. l J, 


10,15 —10 80. 


Reading... 10 30—11.30. 


Monpay, P.M. 


Cpening Exercises 

Address. Oppoitunies open 
to women-The call 

Has the Educational Situ- 
ation cl.anged since 1921 


3—3.15. 


3.15—3.35. 


3.30—3.55, 


Method of Teaching Reading 38.55—o. 


Monpay, 7.30--9. P.M. 


oOo — 


Old Students’ Reunion. 
July 14, 1925. 


'TUESDAY, 9—11.30, A.M: 


Devotional Exercises 9—9,15. 
Bible Reading 9.15 —10.15. 
The Woman’s Exchange 


What it means 1015.36 


-- Method of Teaching 


Reading | 10.30—11.30, 


TUESDAY, P.M, 


Old Students’ Association 
Meeting, conducted by 


Miss Taylor 
Method of Teaching Reading 4—5 


TUESDAY 7.30—9, 


Class Supper 
Class Songs 
Addresses 
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The Schoo! Motto. 


LEADING UpwaRD. 


There are many kinds of love, 
as many kinds of light; 

and every kind of love, 
makes a glory in the nigl.t. 


There is love that stirs the heart, 
and love that gives it rest, 
But the love that leads life upwarc¢ 
is the noblest and the best. 


with him that I shall have ultimately to deal, and I would like his opinic 
| before taking a final step. Tha funds, you know,ape to come from savings: 


from the E.C.Washburn Fund income.If he differs from you,ask him to write, 


kernel of Christianity? 2. Is the Madura Mission College on its job, orng 


7 
| Mer iden, Conn. , pat. June 2, 


Rev. James L.Barton D.D.. 
My Dear Dr. Barton: - 


I am now writing you, primarily, with reference to our conversa- 


tion in N.Y. about a ceiling in the central Pasumalai building to ask you 


if #ou will kindly mention the matter to our treasurer, Mr. Wiggin. It is 


I was glad to be able to attend the Trustées meeing fn N.Y. the oth- 
er day, and to learn how the situationin the college and other mission we 
struck the N.Y. breth ren. I was somewhat surprised. To come down to bus 


ness,it seems to me there just two questions to be asked. 1.What is the 


re suppose thatthe kernel of Christianity, as of: any possible true relig 


ion is Love to God and love to man. Christ is our authority for that. The 


Prophet Micha put it in a more practical way when he said -"What doth the 
Lord require of thee but to do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly with 
God? "And for missiqnery purposes its very kernel may be said to be - Ton 
bad men int good men. Christianity differs from every other religion in 
that it makes use of Jesus Christ- his teaching, his life ,his example, : 
and of him in his resurrection life as a friendly presence, companion and 


helper,ever present. to the end to aid bad men who are trying to become good 
| 
For the last dozen years thzt I was in India, I had a class in the 


Scriptures of Hindu College men, nearly all brahmens, daily 5 days in the 


week. So far from there being any compulsion about it, the men were all ve 
gad to come to the Bible Class, some of them,eager to come and athy a 
the hour. My idea of making Christ a friendly, practical helper and powers, 


in the lives of these young men led me to make use of the Gospels as the | 
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textbook of our study, and to hold up Christ before them as an Idal for . 
them, and as a fit vibe cele tobe their friend and master. And to a right- 
minded heathen young man,Christ is a wonderfully attractive idal,compared 
with anything they find in Heathenism. I had the satisfaction of having 
these young men say to me -" We love Jesus Christ as. truly as you dotNow - 
think such a state of mind with reference to Chris tjis a great step towards 
making a young man a good man when he goes out into his wider life. I so. 


be very, very glad if they would go farther; but: I know the terriffic <= - 


ficulties in a young mans way. There are very few living Brahmen profes: -— 


Christians in South India. There are some dead ones ,as I know. All of i). 


living,converts, so far as I know, are educated men; most of them came ©. 


as Christians after they left college and were settled in life. The ti» 


will come when Brahmen youths can confess Christ and continue to live «t 
nome; but that is not the case now. : 

Thus I tried to plant the Kernel of Christianity in the minds of ‘)ess 
men. But the Micha has something further to say, or iv 
about the essence of religion le <P about the outward forms as contrasr «« 
with the spirit. And this is what he says:- "Will the Lord be pleased > 
thousands of rams and ten thousands of rivers of oil?"and more of the =n: 


sort. The Prophet does not seem to value these so highly as he does « 


kernel in the nut. Our New York brethren appear to think that if the ord 
di& not care for so many rams and so much oil, whether he cared for t) or 


or not, for decencys sake, he ought to have at least a mutton chop ou 


the rams, and a bottles full out of the rivers of oil. And I do too, prc 
we 660 have both, if not, I prefer to have the essentials. And I guesi 14. 
the boys are now getting them: for I know that Mr. Zumbro is teaching 


his Bible class from "His Life"- a compilation of the four Gospels mate by 


/,; Drs. W.N.Barton, Sidney Strong anc cthers,-five periads & week every scrocl 


week in the year. That is not a small amount of instruction for a Hin poy 


to get in Christianity. Howmany Christian boys in Amerca get as much | 


- 


Hindus for legislation establishing a"Conscience clause"to be applied to al 


Wishes to avail ifself @f the great help Missions are rendering in the edu 


Still, as I said,I am in favor of attendance on daily worship, provided it 
is eet voluntary, and that reasonable arrangements can be made for it ; 


and’ I secured it when I had charge of the college.,It was then at Padeualeti 


The situation and surroundings were all favorable, and there were very few 
Slackers among the Hindus. When Mr. Zumbro moved the college to Madura, 
the situation changed entiyely. He went into rooms of the high-school, prac! 
all of whose students were Hindus, 1e from the supervising Dis- J 
trict missionary, 3 miles from Pismalei where Mr. Z. resided, and he covlé 
but seldom be present at closing, in the afternoon. Daily worshiphaturally | 
and necessarily fell into decay. That was a serious misfortune.; for wile « 
iti would be easy to keep up be an innovation start it: 
and American student, as I remember ,are very of such curtailments 
of their liberty. When it comes to dealing with the situation in Madura, tk 
there will be need of wisdom. 
i'vAgd this brings me to another aspect of the Deputations vies of 
tha religious situation, some points in which views and situation were quit 


new to me. There is at present, as you know, an increas ing clamor anong 


Aided and Governnent schools - aimed of course at Mission schools. Our Gor 
ernment goes even further than this, and prohibits religious teaching en- 
tirely in state schools, and our people frown upon state grants to"sectaria 
schoolsfion, India is steadily becoming more democratic; and what the pgople 
clamored for and realy needed they have hitherto got in the end. They have 
not got their "Coscience Clause yet, because only a few, but an aggressive 


few have clamored for it; but there is no doubt that this demand is gaining 


strength.The Government ne withstood the demand thus far, because it has 


not come from any large portion of the people, and because the Government 


cation of the people. For it goes without saying that a “conscience clause" 
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would cripple or quite put out of business all mission schools from the 
humblest village schoollte the college, including girls schools. I wovli not 
like to see Sai occur; but it is certainly bound to occur in time, -* 
in the mean time we, missionaries cannot maintain all he friendly feeling 
for our work there is ,and extend and-extend the favorable impression now 
existing. For my part I think it is best for us to exercise prudence, $0 
confine ourselves, if need be, in the schools to getting Christ int< clos- 
est contact with the lives of our students, and not to do or or insis.s un 
anything that will stir up antagonism (if it is a non-essential) anc aff or 
ground for further clamor. 

Certain people in India and at home are proposing to give up éli hin 
er educational work, and special work for tha higher classes, amd ct ine 
work to the lower casts, on the ground that such work is more remunestives 


- gives better returns for the outlay, and encounters fewer obstacle. 


It is, however to be considered that India is largely governed by nét ive 


. officials - ai least in the proportion of 25 natives to 1 European, | obab)y: 


twice that. These are overwhelmingly Brahmens. All government servan 


ceiving a salary of over $ 10 a month must be college men. There tho sands 
,» upon thousands of this class of officials. Up to this time great num 

these officials and Peer... been educated in mission sdol wid 

colleges - educated as the Hindu boys are educated in our school an lle: 


They are introduced to Christ and Christianity, and many of them lea — 
esteem and value both, and to take to themselves new ideals. In futu’s we 
are tobe governed by yet more of these native officials. Nowi put it -_ 


you~ with this situation of affairs on our hands — whether we are soing 


to throw up our job and get out, leaving all future. govenmrnt emplyees to he 


educated by Heathen masters in heathen schools, uninfluenced by Chrisii= |. 


It seems to me tht simply to state the question is to answer it. The great 


and friendly influence of these mission-educated Hindu officials in © or 
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of? mission work and Christian ideals has been experienced by every mission« 
ary out in his district or in town; and they are yet going to be our help 
ors towards the India that is to be, valuable beyond all price. 

Buti I want also to speak of at other obj ec tionbear ing on work 
among the higher castes:*The conversions are so few." From my own rather 
long experience, I do not think conversions are"so few", among our educat 

menor women under Bible-womens instruction. essions in both cases are 


few. And chiefly from 3 causes:- Caste, the Undivided Family, and th Sub- 


jection of Wenen. Among College men it. is ‘apecially the Undivided Family — 
with the workings of which, you may net be familiar, but which I cannot sto4 


now to explain; the working of the two other causesheeds no explanation. 


Miss. Swifts Refuge illustratesthe effects of thes last. 

But there is yet another cause for the dirth of converts generally 
which I can easiest make clear by illustration from the Chinese Missions 
From Morr is# ons time down to about that of the Boxer Bebellion, Chinese” 


Ontmese were not a stunning Success, 50 far as numbers of converts were | 


cerned.Since that episode, they have certainly astonished the world, The 
Same missiomaries have worked, the same Gospel has been preashed in both 
caces; why the different effect? The simple answer is:- The environment 
has changed. The old heathen Chinese civilization, the whole structure of 
the government, society, idividual and family life, education,. thought, 
literature, superstition, religion, were against a chinese professing 
christianity. The spirits of the Earth and the Air more against it, the 
village was against it; the ances tors were agaanst it; every old man, or _ 
old woman who had a coffin ready in the house was against it, 


In the mean time some Chinese had crossed the seas and got sight ar anothg 
Sivilization;: the West,too, hd begun to come into China, and along with ~ 


the missionaries was pusetting old ideas and ways. Then the Government 


and the Boxers resolved to exterminate all these novelties, and reestabl 
the old civilization. The attampt met with a result which was a revelat 
to China. The Chinese discovered that their old and venerated civiliza 
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was in this 20th century out of date and good for nothing, and that they 


Thust throw it away, and take up the ways of their victors, ont would de-~ 
stroy them. Through the missionarées they had come to believe that an essen i 
tial factor in this all-conquer ing Wes tern civilisation was the Christian ¢ 
re ligion.When that conc lus ion got abroad, behold’ what a change . Conversi 
by the thousands’ The same hive iesiek tes, the same old Gospei,the sam (td 


demands. But a new environment had come into existence. 


Indian missions are still laboring-under a great drawback. Wha: 


the matter?. The same trouble as in China - the environment of an ol he. 
then civilization,20 centuries out of date,in which the people live nd ic 


and have their being. While india has a Civil and Criminal code mode *) o: 


that of New York and Louisania and the Code Napoion, Britain still «. 


ues to adminis terkthe oldHindu domestic, social and religious laws ir 
Cases of 


NompCwtihtihs social and religious litig. 
"and the same with the Mohammedans Their religions stultify, degrade <a 
| superstitious cowards of them. Society is a caste tyrany so constrwu 

| esenhe 

that nobody can it and its domestic controls 


But here again, contact with the West has already removed many: is 


of’ its nstive atrocities and monstrosities - its widow burning, its 


Juggernaut, its hook-swinging, its thugs, its destruction of girl-i. 


and murder of the aged, its predatory castes and temple couttesansh al} 
disappeared or are disappearing. The bonds of caste are rotten but »>1 :asl 
farnily | | 
aside. The undivided allows some toescape. Women are claiming educé on 
and withit some emancipation. It is plain enough that Hinduism is stricho 


with death. The civilization that supports it is dying. What is the cause‘ 


Tha Christian forces of Europe and America, the Government, Westerr in‘t>* 


course and civilizatim are overwhelming it. 


Like China recently, India 60 yeats ago, had her Sepoy Rebellion. 


“Like Ching, India too was subdued. But because all Europe and Ameri = = « « 
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not unite in overwhelming her, as was the case with China, but only her rf 
overlord didit, she did not discover that her war was the battle of two 
civilizations, and that her civilization had gone down before that off the 
Wests and so she found nothing to lay to heart. But a little before this 
rebellion, and quite unheeded by her, a blow wan struck most fateful to the 
old life of the country. It was in 1854 the East India Company sent out to 
India their great Bancetienss Minute ordering the establishment of 


an entire system of schools from the infant school to the univers ity- all. 


on modern Western lines. ( I beg you to note and keep in mind the natural 


destructiveness of this system to the old civilization, when working on ye 
after year). The order, however did not ZO fully into operation tilifine 

sixties, when the universities were beginning to send out their graduates 
Then, in 1870, as if to an and spiritual rev<¢ 
lution, the Suez Canal was opened, Sivas Indian scholars, merchants 
and princes an esy, short and cheap rout to Hurope, while Western comme 
and travel poured into India. This has now been going on for more than 4 
Under its influence and a hundped others, the old Hindu regime has become 
like the rdtten ice in our ponds in the spring. It. still remains a great 
obstacle, but manifestly bound to perish. This war,too,will bring stil 
other classes into close contact with the West:and they will discover th 
not German methods and Kulter, but the Christian civilization which the | 
missionaries and the British Government have brought is what they must he 
India will take mein lish GemcevEsy as its model, and will become an equal 
partner with the colonies in the British United States. I know there are | 


plenty of reactionaries. India is a country where it is always afternoon 


Multitudes of Indians are naturally born tired and the West rustles and 


hustles them, as itidid Rabintra nath. But for all these, and all the Hi 


gurus and assetics and their followers , dont you see the tides are comi 


in, and all the ocean of a Christian civelization is behind them ? 
So the x: better environment for our evangelism is comi 


and 
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into being: not as it came in China ina revolution? siewly but surely 


with increasing sunshine and vernal warmth, with some set-backs and cold . 
Mays, but with all the invisible and irresistable forces of skyand earin ‘s 
and air to make a better world in India. But we have to remember that we. f 
are working with One to whom a thousand years are but as a day, and to whom 
* when he is ready, a day is as good as a thousand years. We may obje . 


this ,but that won t do ang good. It took the Lord, so the wise men say, .. 


000 years to make a 20th.century manyineluding 


Tgot his body and brain pretty well into shape, thumbs in place, a nd hi 


legs straightened and thickened up. It would not be hararding much as AY 
that now, in 1/5000th of the time it took him to make the present day © 3° 


e Lord could make a Hindu into a good deal more decent Christian th 
German Kaiser is. And’I believe he is going to, if you Bro. Barton an ‘© 
other brethren of our trustees, and all our good folks in India, and a i 
merica who have been doing our bit keep at work unwearied in well-do Le. 
fhe ongoing of the world is with us, if we will ork with it: and the ©! 
yhas given us the guarantee:- ‘My WORD shall not return unto me void, b= it 
‘shall accomplish that which I please, and shall prosper in the thing whore 
to I send it* 


I think, perhaps the Brethren of the Deputation in sis tial thin, 


may be wblling in their estimate to re-value the daily instruction in | 

each ing of Jesus Christ ong the term-time of the 2 

means of making Hindus into guod Christian mer. Then- while not forgpi: : 
worship- they might also add to this the manifest effort the Sieietian 
Staff and their families make to bring Christian influences to bear co 3 

students on the play-ground, in weekly social parties and"at-homes"mé. ‘or 

them, and the personal influence they endeavor to exert on the studer © 

individually. Perhaps ,too,the college Y.M.C.A. is doing something in « 

same line. Compared with the older missionaries on the ground, I dare .y 

the Deputation would agree that their observations were somewhat sup ic 

and their information incomplete, Suppose then, that we write the]. © 

our views in regard to daily worship in the College, and leave the m 


» to them to take such measures as theythink wisest ahd best. 
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eriden, Conn., April8, 1918. 


t 
APR 10 1918 


Rev J .L.Barton, D.D. 
Dear DB. Bartont- 
| Yours of the 6th. received. Your provosal 

amending my request seems satisfactory vis; that in case of my decease 
the treasurer of the Board be authorized to pay the annval sum specifi 
ed to the Pincipal of the Collega, although in writine I had in view 
the agreement whch after my death gives the charge of the disbursing 
the income of the fund to David, ES brother. It would be a less rovund- 


about and speedyer method to make the payment fron Boston- in April an 


October, when the income payments are much the largest, 


As you were interested in the story of the Orphanage , - am 
going to add two or three instances showing what spirit those heathen 
children came to be of. You may or may not have time to look it over 
It will not irk me if you passit by. 

Some 20 years after '77, one of aii young men,now grown- 

o BP, with a family of his own, but who had lost a child was found sup- 
porting a couple of children of his church in a boarding-school. When 
asked what occasion there was for this-he replied -"Our parents ( the 
missionaries ) did just this for us, and I' m obiged to pay this debt 
I owe to somebody" . | 

One day in the autum 22 1877sa boy argda girl came to us to 
.@ received into our camp. At evening they timidly came to us again 
and begged that instead of eating the food prepared for all, they be 


given the raw materials and allowed to cook for themselwts. It appeared 
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that they belonged to a highe grade of an upper middle claste, 
and it revolted them to eat what cooks of another caste, though a 
high caste had prepared. But we had a dozen castes together and we cou 
not make vhe concession , much as it pained us to refuse the little~om 
creatures. They went slowly away in tears: The next day they returned 
to take their place with the others. Years later,when a marriage was 
proposed between the girl and ane of our best educated young men of 
her own caste, but not quite of the same grade, she stoutly stood out 
against it, but finally accepted him in a happy became a 
pastor and she a pastors wife and an admirable worker. Later they paid 
their old home a visit, but instead of putting up at one of the Chris- 
tian homes of their own caste - as would have been quite the thing - 
they were entertained by the head servant of the bungalow, a wor thy man 


but whose ancestors were of the outcaste pariahs. It seemed to have 


been their deliberate purpose, like their master to humble themselves” 

| ‘ty pA 

and make themselves on their old stamping ground and among the neighbo 

and companions who remembered theis old spirit, 

There was another - aman of the robber caste ; a ules born 

but with a womans heart, a lover of peace and a peacemaker. He qua lif Mey 

in the Normal School and in the Theological Seminary for teaching ant, 

preaching work and was put in charge of a small congregation ant schoo} 

among humble Hindus and Mohammedans not far from the Collese. For a | 
dozen years he made his work a labor of love , endearing himself to 
the people of the suburb. He was much the mosr intelligent and best 


educated man in the presinct, and the people came to depend on him in 


very many ways. When Cholera devastated Madura in 1811 he notoly vrocuy- 


zed medicine for them at the Mission dispensary but saw to its proper 


administration to the nursing of the sick and to the sanitation of 


the presinct until he himself was prostrated and succumbed to th digea 


Then the Mohammedans came to the bereaved house and said, "He belon ved 
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to us as well as to you,for he was always helping us. Let us prepare 7*n 


his body for burial and look after the other preparations"- a request 
nobody can understand who does nof know the Hidu horror at the pollu- 
tdon and i11 ommen attached to any near contact wit a corpsepr a fune- 
ral. They performed these last offices, bore his casket on their shoul- 
ders acros the sandy bed of the Vaigai, a mile and ahalf to the Madu- 
Christian cemetery, attended the burial services and wad to clos 
the grave. some months the widow wroBe to me that thesa same Mohammeda + 
- markda: the grave with a stone bearing this inscription. "In memory 
of S. Manikam, Catechist - A Famine Orphan of a Kallar family~~ | ee 
. for and trained by Dr. Washburn - to be a Faithful servant of 


‘the Lbra - Hgdied at Valasai of Cholera Jue ll, 1911 - Aged 40 years- 


His Life was spent for others - Erected by Mohamedan and Hindu Friends , 


And the Mohammedan and Hindv appears in it in this ,That Mrs. 


| 


the care-taker and mother of the whole orphanage, being a woman, is} 


entirely overlooked. As for myself, I would rather have my name aa | 


into such humble records as these than recorded in the roll of =a - 


versity honors. 


J Orphanage like hundreds of mission stations. 


sone mes it is this:- It is the living personality that creates the new 
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Meriden, Conn., Aug. 15, 1917. 


Rev. JeleBarton D.D.. 
My Dear Dr..Barton:- 

I have read with much satisfaction Rev. W.H.S.Hollands 
article on A Conscience Clause in India which you called my attan 
tion to. In its charter to a Hindu University of Benares, (if that 
is its name) with power to prescribe caricula and grant degrees, 
the Government might very properly, a conscience clause , as other- 

| | 
wise,, acquaintance with the Hindu Scriptures might be demanded 
for a degree, and with Miss Bessant at the head,as she then was, 
wouuvld not have been improbable. No Colleges in India confer da- 
grees or prescribe caricula for aeusteen. and for the above purpose 
no conscience clause is necessary for them . However the Government 
is in an unpleasant fix. Mr. Holland is right in saying that the # 
trouble is realy confined to places where there is but one school 
or college in a place, and that a Christian institution. And as 
Government does so small a part of the education, and leaves most 
of it to voluntary effort, he may well demand that agitation a 
directed towards supplying a Hindu school where only a Christian 
school exists, if }Kindu parents object conscienciously to sending 
their children to Christian school. This would be a fair test of 
their consciencious scruples. The article is a good one, 
I hope the Government will see fit to continue on in its 


old course. 


The Magazine is returned with thanks 


Yours truly, 
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FAREWELL ABBRESS 
To 
REV. GEO. WASHBURN, 
AND MRS. 


Respected and Beloued (Mather ant Father, 


Ir is with feelings of deep sorrow and gratitf™le we the iauaia i children beg to apptoach you to bid 
you Farewell on the eve of your final departure to Ameri 


UGorDs cannot express the spirit of unbounded kindness, intense love and wide known self-sacrifice 


in which you have laboured for our uplift and amelioration, Time and space will not permit us to enumerate all your 
acts of charity and affection which you have shown towar¢s us for about a quarter century. 


IT pleased the God of the Orphans and the Hel of the helpless to choose you to be His representatives to 


gather about 1,500 children who had been reduced to extreme difficulties during the South Indian Famine of 1876 
and 1877, and to extend towards them your sympathy and foster them under your parental care. . While our own 
parents were not in a position to support us and died of starvation and plagues before our eyes Leivbacs us in a state of 
destitution, you graciously took pity upon such helpless children and spared no pains to get hold of us and brought us 
under your kind protection. Some of our parents finding that they could not any longer support us, brought us to 
you and committed us to your care, and returned home finally never to see our faces again. Some parents could not 
bear to see the sufferings of their children and ran away leaving them to their fate. 


GA nEN we first came to you, some of us were not able to talk even and were ignorant of our origin and 
whereabouts. We cannot but remember for generations to come the intense love shown by our dear mother in dress- 
ing with her own hands those children, who did not know how to dress themselves, and giving her own food such as 
bread, milk, soup &c. to those who could not eat rice. 


LTHOUGH you had to discharge the onerous duties ia connection with the Calli Theological Bernina 
the Church and the Station, duties which now have the care of three Missionaries, you found time to pay due attention 
to our education and training in all its aspects and to attend the sick, and strengthen the weak, and spent a large sum 
of money for our advancement. This is verified by the fact that while more than half the number of children in the 
Government Orphan Asylums died of various epidemics, only about 3 per cent of those who came to you were carried 
off. Even those 3 per cent were mere skeletons when they were admitted here. 


VHEN we grew healthier and stronger, some of us ran away to our heathen homes but returned to you 
after having been reduced to poverty, and you were always ready to stretch out your helpful arms to embrace and 
receive them back. Sometimes you even sent men to search for them and gathered them back like a good shepherd. 
As the season grew better, the Government had to close their Asylums and the authorities were in a dilemma as to 
what to do with the children in their charge. Finding that the Hindu Devastanams and their Priests would not 
be inclined to take them under their care, they sent them to you with the idea that only the missionaries are the per- 
sons who can render such help. You received numerous children who were thus sent from Tirumangalam, Madura 
and other places. When the District was free from famine many of the young men ran away. Some were ee away 


by their parents, and the rest were all along under your kind protection till they attained their manhood and entered 
vpon their life-work. 


dGlnEn some of the people began to speak disparagingly of us by refering to our orphan state, you 
encouraged us and established the parental relation saying ‘‘If any one asks you who you are, tell him that you are 
our children.” You gave us little jobs to enable us to earn money for our sundry expenses and thus taught us a most 
useful lesson of self-dependence. 

VABAT a great interest was evinced by you in teaching us habits of morality and good manners. When 
we went wrong, strictness combined with love was {he pagminent characteristic of your discipline. When we were 
punished for our offences and wept, you also shed tears with us which allayed our pain and increased our filial love 


AVBOVE all, we express our indebtedness for the taining 


j 

| 
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since we were brought undér your protection and care. F 2 ‘2 very beginning, we were given instruction in “ Gna- 
napal,” “Church Catechism” and Bible stories and were taught how to pray. Our dear mother in addition to all the 
- efforts she made for us, gave us a course of instustion in Musi’. [t will not be out of place to give an illustration here to 
show to what extent we were growing in grace and werétrained to take every thing to Jesus. In 1879, we were 
told in one of our prayer mestings by our teacher that the »ecuniary. help from America had been stopped, and that 
you were very sorry not knowing what to do with us. T’hm we all at once determined to pray to Jesus for help and 
accordingly as soon as the meeting was over, we went up the Pasumalai Hill in small groups and prayed under the 
trees. It was very striking to hear boys under five years of age pray on their knees on that day near the Church 
- with no other words than’ “ Lord, God, Lord, God, Amen.” To our great surprise and joy, we were told the next week 
that help in answer to our prayer came in time to save us. Oar faith in Christ steadily increased as time went on, and 
we are now thankful to say that, though some who did not aste the perfect love of Jesus, went back to the darkness 
from which they had been called, many of us are reflecting ga light of Him who is the Light of the world. 


OG bo certainly admit that had we not been broughiunder your care and had remained at our homes with our 
heathen parents we could never have enjoyed the blessings joth temporal and spiritual which have now been showered 


upon us. 


AT was your great desire and aim to impart-to 
for the service of our Lord in his vineyard. It would be gratifying to you to mention here that two of us are pastors 
over large congregations, some are catechists, some teachers and some printers in our mission field and some 
Government Officials, and that, ‘n whatever position we ara, we have been found by our superiors, competent, faithful, 


and trustworthy. 


rg Ao also thankfully acknowledge that you have not only taught and brought us up, but also made wise 
choices in securing for us suitable wives and husbands. Today we stand before you with eighteen families containing 
69 members. We gladly express that we stand as a monument to your ardent self sacrificing labours in South India, 


A\ELOVED parents, when we think that we are going to part with you and that we can no more see your lovely 
faces in this world, our hearts break and our sorrow knows no bounds. When we say to our children that we go to 
Pasumalai they would jump about and say to one another “ we are going to see our grand father and grand mother.” 
Whom shall our children hereafter call their grand father and grand mother. We were all along under the 
impression that you would spend the remaining days of your life also among us. Though distance will separate our 

‘bodies, our hearts will alwavs be near you. | 


E beg to request you_to accept this small gift asa humble token of our affection and gratitude, 


An conclusion, we pray to the Almighty God that He may give you a safe and pleasant voyage home anda 


long and peaceful life in America in the midst of our brothers, your sons to whom also we beg of you to convey our 
greetings, 


We beg to /remain, | 
Respected and Beloved mothge and Reverend Father, 
Your Most obedig#n Children, 


Geo. K. John. Charlet Eliza. eo. R. Abraham. Geo. Jothimani. 
Annapuranam. G. HE. Jeremiah Wevarathinam.* Packiam.* 
Thomas Athisayam, G. T. Isaiah. Vithuvasudar. Geo. Thomas. 
Ebenezer Athistam, Geo. Moses Arion. Babe, Son. M. Israel. 
David Anbiah, Gnanasunthari. rx” Geo. S. Vethamanikam. S. Manikam. 
Eliza Annathai Arul G. Arionson Mariammal. Kirubai.* 
Edward Annathurai. Ebenezer G. Arionson. Eliza Pappammal. Eliza. 
Jane Ananthakirubai. Geo. K, Gnanamanikam. Geo. A. Thason. S. Devapiriam. 
James Anukulam. Gnanasanthosam. Mary.* Kumarai.* 
Babe, Son. Devasamathanam, ~ Ida Mary Karnab. Muthusami. 
Geo. P. Vethanayagam. Geo. S. Thomas, A. Daniel.* V. Masilamani. 
Sountharam. Mrs. Thomas. Jeevarathivam. Sivani Packiam.* 
David Ebenezer. Samuel Sathianathan Eliza Ananthai. Elizabeth. 
Devakirubai. Sathiavathi. Geo. 8. Manikam. Samuel. 
James. Geo. B. James (Died), Annamal, David Paul. 
Geo. 8. Vethanayagam. Mary Muthamal.* Geo. K. Asirvatham, Mary, 
Asirvatham. Thomas Rajanayagam. Gaanammal.* Ponnammal. 
Job. Mathuranayagam. Kliza Packiam. 


PasumaLal, 10-—-3—1900, 


* Those who are not orphans. 


a. 


©. Colas) barn, D. D., C., 


Principal and Manager, 


Pasumalai College and Training Institution, 


Betovep MADAM AND DEAR SIR, 


WEE, the Members of the Southfold Hostel and the Brahmin Day-scholars of the Pasumalai College and 
Training Institution, beg leave to present you with a farewell address on the occasion of your final departure to 
your native land. | 


3 

Chg Hostel, located as it is in a site far away from the din and bustle of the city of Madura, is nothing | 
short of a boon to the Hindu Community. We have been told that Hostels and other institutions of this kind 
have existed for many years inthe West. ‘The value of the Hostel as an important factor in the training of youth 
is coming to be slowly but surely recognised in this country also, and we understand that recently the Govern- 
ment too has declared itself strongly in favour of this new institution. We are proud to note that our ‘ Students’ 
Home’ is one of the earliest of such institutions in South India, and words cannot adequately express the deep 
debt of obligation under which we feel ourselves placed when we think of the fact that it has been built entir ely at. 
your oWn cost. 


MT tiveral-mindedness and your pleasure in relieving the distressed and the poor of their suflerings, 
are vividly portrayed in this ‘ Students’ Home’ established at a time when the Hindu students were obliged, for 
want of a proper shed, to tie up their luncheon bundles to any tree they could find and take all the consequent 
risks of thieves and crows and squirrels, when they had to trudge with those bundles to the nearest tank under 
the scorching rays of the sun and sit down for luncheon amidst the unpleasant associations of dilapidated 
mandapams. 


GA ere is also another point which it would be ungrateful on our part to omit here. By levying a compa- 
ratively low scale of fees, you have enabled the poor of this district to avail themselves of the benefits of higher 
education, and we can assure you that many a young man’s life has been thus made brighter and happier. Long 
have you been in India; but we, the present representatives, have had the privilege of your parental care and 
training for only afew years. Your great kindness in giving us an impressive education in the College, your en- 
thusiastic interest in the affairs of the Hostel, and above all, your invaluable counsels and the influence of your 
personality in the formation of our character—for you have ever been the loadstar to guide us in the path of right 
and virtue—oblige us to be highly grateful to you. We request you therefore to accept our heartfelt thanks for 
the manifold blessings you have conferred upon us. ———- 


he 


Ais are we insensible, Sir, to the untiring zeal with whieh our worthy Madam has all along helped you 
and cheered you up in your good work. 


— 


LY, C approach you with feelings of regret and sorrow that you part from us: yet we are glad that you 


are going to be near your own kith and kin, and that your health will be improved by the bracing effects of the 
emperate climate of your native soil. 


A\3 a mark of our gratitude to you, we request you to acc pt this humble present. 


Sa conclusion, we pray that you may have a safe and pleasant voyage home, and that you may be spared 
r many more years of useful though quiet work, in the cause of God.and of humanity. 


We are, 
Beloved Madam and Dear Sir, 
Your obedient and affectionate students, | 
March 26, 1900. . the Members of the Southfold Hostel, 
and the Brahmin Dayscholars of 
the Pasumalai College and Training Institution, 


PASUMALAI, 
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- Tamil people and their customs, whom you sought to ameliorate, unite and consolidate, and for which object you 


tions of the community, Your Christian and philanthropic spirit has won for you the love and esteem of all sections 


CRA 


FAREWELL ADDRESS 


THE REV. GEO. T. WASHBURN, 00, Fm. 


Principal of the Pasumalai College 


To 


and Training Institution, 
MRS. 
Beloved Madan and Rew. ptr, 


dOln, the teachers and students of the Pasumalai College and Training Institution, and the Printers and 
friends in and about Pasumalai, beg to approach you on the eve of your final departure, fromour shores to your 


- native land, with mingled feelings of joy and sorrow, to bid you farewell, and to express our heart-felt gratitude for 


your benevolent, disinterested and indefatigable labours, in our behalf during the last thirty years. 


E are proud to think that if America is the land of your birth, India has been yoar land of adoption, 
the scene of your ministry to the Lord for the last four decades, ~ 


@ur report of your resignation at the beginning of fhis year took us by — as we expected tc 
enjoy for many years to come your experienced leadership and — 


de will miss in you a missionary who knew perfectly the Tamil language and its subtleties, and the 


have devoted your strength, time and substance. Asan evidence of your intimate kuowledge with our language, 
we can refer to the Church-manual, the Tamil lyrics, as well as to the ‘Satthiavarthamani’ of which you were the 
originator, and editor for about 20 years. Your College here, where one and all the ‘l'amil sub-classes are represent- 
ed, shows your noble object of creating a feeling of brotherhood, fellowship and sympathy between the different sec- 


of the community, Hindus no less than Christians, and we may assure you that your departure will create a void iaf 
our minds and hearts, which it will be impossible to fill up. 


as a missionary you have followed the Master in serving others, not. desiring to be served. We remem- 
ber instances in which ps have ministered to the sick personally and humbly. You have been a living example of 
the Apostle’s definition of ‘ pure religion and undefiled ’—‘ to visit the fatherless and the widows in their affliction and 
to keep himself unspotted from the world.’ We can merely allude to the orphans whom you saved from tue terrible 
famine of 1876 and 1877, whom you have judiciously trained and who are now occupying positions of usefulness and 
trust in this mission and elsewhere. You have always followed the precept of our Lord, ‘It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.’ It would be needless on our part to dwell at any length here upon the many ways in which this 
rule of our Divine Master found its fulfilment in your large-hearted sympathy and unbounded generosity. You have 
ever been ready to loosen your purse strings toa tale of woe or of poverty. When the mission allotment, the Govern- 
ment grants and other sources of income fell short .of expenditure, you have always made up the deficit from your 
pocket, which amounted to several thousand rupees annually. The Southfold Hostel, the spacious Washburn Hall, 
the Laura Blossom Library, the Lenox Science room, the Caso Dining Hall, and the Yokan Lodge with all its archi- 
tectural beauty, will be lasting monuments of your princely munificence. 


/OU have placed us all under a deep debt of obligation to you in another way. As an educationist you 
have always espoused the cause of higher education as an important means of evangelizing the country and have 
raised the standard of instruction to the collegiate grade and affiliated the college to the Madras University. The 
college classes of this institution owe their existence in no small measure to your enthusiastic efforts in this direction. 
Thirty years back when you took charge of this school, it was merely a humble training institution, for mission cate- 
chists and teachers. You leave it now as ‘acongeries of schools and departments each one either helping towards 
furnishing a higher education,’ or qualifying men for Christian work as teachers. Words cannot express the part 
played by you during these last thirty years in this remarkable growth and transformation of this institution and its 
buildings. It has been well said by the writer of the Jubilee Report of this institution in 1892, “ Nearly all these 
changes have sprung from the fertile brain and determined heart of the present principal.” 


AGAIN we will miss in you an ideal teacher. You have resolutely set your face paninas cram and have 
pplways emphasised the importan of observation and independant thouc 


Wry, 


awakened an intelligent interest in these subjects. You have been long suffering and forbearing and never vindictive 
in your administration. You have showered your favours on the grateful and on the ungrateful. You have always 
had a purpose in the training of the individual members who have come in contact with you, tending to secure their 
usefulness to the cause of their different callings in life. You have always evinced a spirit of liberality i in your educa- 
tional policy ; You have helped the poor and the needy who were struggling to get a higher education. ‘The Tro- 
jans and the Tyrians’ have equally enjoyed your benefactions. We cannot do justice to all you have done in this 


short address. ‘The Madras University has recognised your services in behalf of education by honoring you with 
its Fellowship. 


Gur buildings with which you haveadorned Pasumalai, will be sufficiently lasting monuments to you. But 
there are many homes, vea many lives to-day in South India and e!sewhere made brighter and happier because of the 
education you have freely given. These are imperishable monuments of your life-long work in India. We take 
this opportunity of expressing our most sincere thanks for your valuable sermons on Sundays and on other occasions, 
which have given us innumerable practical hints for the conduct of our daily lives. 


UG Bp are happy indeed to say that your relations with us have always been most cordial,. sympathetic and 
courteous, and that our work under you hasbeen rendered very pleasant by your uniform kindness and generosity. 
High are your intellectual qualities, higher still the qualities of your heart. Your generous appreciation of every little 
help we have been able to render you deserves our warmest thanks. We beg to assure you—dear Sir and Madam—that 
we shall ever remember you with love and gratitude for the warm interest you have taken in our welfare and for the 
kind and sympathetic way in which you have uniformily treated us. 


@) Houck wo are very sorry for the severange. of your esteemed connection with us, for “ ’Tis hard to part 
when friends are dear ; ena. gause a sigh, a | ere is this consolation for us. Your attachment 
for this college and its staff has grov , ere you retire from the ‘ world’s great field 
of battle’ and enjoy your weli-earne: eve 1, er_ready to extend to us your sympathy, 
advice and help, and retain an abiding n vents that have grown up under your 
fostering care, and will pray US, in ven ae, be, parent does for his absent son. 


ALL that we have said equally apply to our worthy madam. Indeed, it is truly gratifying for us to 
record here that we are extremely sensible of the ability, untiring zeal and success with which our madam has manag. 
ed the boarding department of more than 200 boys during the long period of thirty years, and the keen interesl 
which she has taken for our advancement in music. We are also grateful for her sharing with you the arduous and 
responsible duties of mission work in South India. It would be infact ungracions and unjust, as the writer of the 
Jubilee Report says, ‘not to mention the quiet but the most efficient assistance which our respectable madam has ren- 
dered and the unremitting labours which she has bestowed’ upon the institution in general and upoa us and our fami- 
lies in particular. Womer, in our lands, are living and will live a better and a higher life by the highest type of 
en a in our madam’s untiring, active, quiet, devoted, useful and self-denying life. 


He are also glad to learn that the Teacher’s Seminary, 4n organ of the Pasumalai College, has under- 


taken to perpetuate your memory by procuring the necessary funds for the purpose of founding a scholarship to bear 
your name in the institution. : 


rd By beg of you to allow us to unveil this oil-painting a yours, al to accept this humble present as a 
token of our gratitude. 


at ay God, the Almighty, give you a safe afd pieasant voyage to your native land and shower His choicest 
blessings of long life, health and prosperity upon you and your sons. 
We beg to remain, 
Rev. and dear Sir, 


Your most obedient Teachers, Students, Printers and Friends. 
Pasumatat, 29th March, 1900. | 
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THE REV. GEO. WASHBURN, 
AND MRS. 


Deloued Madam ant Rev. srr, 


We the members of the Yokan Lodge, with feelings of sorrow on the occasion of your final depar- 
ture to your native land from our midst, beg most respectfully to bid you farewell and to express our 
heartfelt thanks and gratitude for the innumerable benefits we have received under your kind management 
and training. Our sense of gratitude knows no bounds when we see the excellent accommodation, provid- 
ed in the lodge for our comfort, convenience and study. ‘The thought that we are no longer to receive 
our dear and worthy madam and yourself under the roof of this Saracenic Structure erected by your muni- 
ficence for the cause of higher Christian education and culture, is punfal to us. Words cannot express 
our sense of appreciation of all your parental and loving kindnesses to us as well as your endeavours to 


cultivate in us a spirit of Christian brotherhood and fellowship and help us to reach the lofty ideal of 


Christian character. 


When we call to mind your unceasing labours, your careful and unsparing forethought and consid- 
eration concerning our welfare, your unfailing love and kindness towards those who were under your 
supervision, your forgetfulness of self, and your attempts to forward our temporal and eternal welfare, 


our hearts are filled with love and admiration but our lips cannot express in words what we fully feel. 


We take this opportunity of expressing our feclings by pointing to an incident recorded in the 


Sacred Volume and by directing your thoughts to that first of missionaries, who, down on the seashore 


took his tinal leave of the elders of the Church of Ephesus. The words of those elders “ Sorrowing most 


of all for the words which he spake that they should sce his face no more” mizht have been written for 
us. 


We part to meet no more in this life, but you willever bein our thoughts and our prayers shall 
ascend daily to the Throne of Grace for our beloved madam and yourself: and when we have fought out 
the battle of life to its end, then you and we and all God’s people shall rest from our labours, and shall 


know each other fully, and rejoice together for ever with our Divine Master in His Glorious Kiogdom. 


Though we are sorry, yet we are consoled by the thought that our lodge with its inmates is associ- 
ated in your minds so strongly that we feel assured you will in your sweet home of rest, thousands of 


miles away, care for us, and pray for us, as you were wont to doin our midst. 


May the Lord be with you as you journey over land and sea, and protect, and take you safely 


to your native land and grant you the joy of a happy meeting with all your loved ones. 


We beg to remain. 
Beloved Madam and Rev. Sir, 


Your most obedient Students. 


P. David. R. Seenivasagam. P. Pitchan. 

C. Doraira). B. Joseph. K. Veeranan. 

P. Samathavam. S. Gnanasigamony, V. Rattinasigamony. 
A. Jesudason. S. Daniel. S. Jesudason. 

P. D. James. Drviam Koilpillai. A. C. Xavier. 

Y. Koilpillai. S. Packiam David. R. S. Sundraraj. 
Peter Joseph. G. R. Seeni. TT’. M. Masillamony. 
S. Chellachamy. G. Kumarasamy, 3. D. Samuel. 

A. William. S. Gnanamuthu, Martyn Taylor, 

S. Gnanapragasam. S. Soundraraj. P. S. Samuel. 

P. Jesudason. V. Thirumalai, S. Robert. 

M. Amirtham. V. Jesudason. S. D. Muthanandam. 
C. Mathavadian. S. Selvanayagam. Samuel. 


Pasumalai, 
24th March, 1900, 
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To 
Che Reo. George ©. B.D, F.W.U,, 


PRINCIPAL OF THE PASUMALAI COLLEGE 
AND TRAINING INSTITUTION. 


fREVEREND AND J5SEAR Gir, 


| | 

Ar is with deep feelings of gratitude and filial affection tai the Alumni and the 
students of the Pasumalai Theological Seminary, beg to bid you farewell on the eve of 
your retirement from your long-loved work. | 


We are extremely sorry to hear that this departure of yours is final and that we 
shall probably meet you no more here upon this earth. 


It was with a keen insight and a foresight of a new and a higher method of in- 
struction that you took away the old Seminary in 1870 and replaced it by laying a solid 
foundation to the Theological Seminary as it stands now, which owes its existence and 
development to your great efforts. 


The first class of 24 students under the new system began its work in the same 
year and twelve of them were graduated in 1872, Four of these twelve were immediately 
ordained as Pastors over congregations, and have striven to fulfil the object of the 
mission. | 


From that time on, for a period of about two decades, the Institution has been under 
your care and management, notwithstanding the great amount of other work that fell to 
your lot in consequence of the connection of the Institution with the Educational Depart- 
ment from 1875 till 1822. | 


During that period scores cf men were trained and sent out as laborers to the 
different stations of the mission field. This marked the beginning of a new era in the 
work of the mission. The knowledge of the Gospel was more widely diffused. Congre- 
gations were steadily multiplied and churches were organized under better conditions and 
Pastorates entered upon the period of self-support. 


We also give our heart-felt thanks to Mrs. Washburn for having been so efficient a 
help to you in all your arduous labors and for her motherly care for the wives and children 
of the men in the Theolvgical Institution. 


We one and all tender our most sincere gratitude to Madam and yourself for the 
loving care bestowed upon us and the institution for so-many years. 


May God Almighty our Divine Savior, for whose cause you have spent your life 
aud substance in this benighted region of the world, grant you a safe voyage home and a 


happy meeting with, and a quiet rest in the midst of, all your beloved ones in your native 
land, 


Wo beg to remain, 
Rev. and dear Sir, 
Your most obedient students 


| of the Theological Seminary. 
Pascmanar, 28th March, 1900. | 
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Che Reb. Geo. OG. Washburn, 2.4., 
wud Ailes. Washburn. 


BeLoveD Mapam Reverend Fatugr, 


| 

ii" is with feelings of deep sorrow and gratitude, we the undersigned students 
who live in the Metropolis beg to approach you to bid you farewell on the 
eve of your final departure for America. | 


It is hardly necessary for us to say that you have been a powerful irstru- 
ment in the hand of God in moulding the mind and character of a large portion 
of the young men of the district of Madura, At a time when there was no 
Knglish education, and the Missionaries could not under the circumste ces en- 
courage such education, it pleased God to select you for the difficult task f of esta- 
blishing an educational institution and gradually raising it tothe standard of 
college. Had it not been for your strenuous efforts to raise the staadard of 
education in Madura, the Christian Community would have occupied sojially and 
intellectually a very low position indeed. In this respect your name will Jie handed 
down for many a generation as a great benefactor of our Community. 


It will be gratifying to you to know that your students are f> be seen 
throughout the Presidency and in almost all tha South Indian Missions, employed 
as pastors, catechists, evangelists, teachers and medical men, as well as in the 
Government Service. Most of us owe our present position, wholly or partly to 
your unbounded generosity. Words cannot express the kindness and intense love 
you have shown us. Your feeling towards us during our scholastic Jife and ever 
since has always been one of a Parental nature. 


During our school course, strict discipline combined with lore has been the 
prominent characteristic of your dealings with us as pupils. By means of the Bible- 
reading, private prayer-meetings aud Bible teaching, you have largely contributed 
towards the building up of our character. We cannot but admire the great 
interest you both took in teaching us music. Many of the songs we learnt from 
you have become very familiar in our homes and as we sing them we always 
remember you. 


Beloved Benefactors, when we think that this is the last time that we 
sec your genial faces, our hearts break with sorrow. But we have to submit to 
the ruling of Providence. 


ow em 


Though absent from you in body, we will always follow you in our 
thoughts and will unceasingly offer up our petitions at the throne of Grace for 
your highest welfare.’ 


In conclusion we pray our Heavenly Father that He may grant you a 
safe and pleasent voyage home anda long peaceful ‘life in America among your 
dear children, relations and friends. | | 


We beg to remain, 
Beloved Madam and Reverend Father, 
Your most obedient students, 
DANIEL PERUMAL, M. ADRISHTAM. 
GNANAPRAGASAM TAYLOR. J. I. MANICKAVASAGAM. 
D. MANICKAM. 
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| ARUPPUKOTTAT, 
Jt Ramnap Dist., So. Inp1a, 


DEAR FRIENDS: 


, It has been many months since [ have written to you to tell 
; you about our doings in India, but it has not been because we have 
not often thought of our Home Friends. Many of you have 
given us occasion to think of you when packages of cards, cloth, 
presents for the children, money for the School, or letters have 
come to cheer us in our work. We do thank you for all of them. 
You have no idea how much “pep” they put into one, nor .how 
sadly one needs ‘ pep’? when one is working in a temperature 
above 90 degrees for months at a time. 


During the past year God has not only given us health and 
strength, bringing Mr. White safely through an operation for 
appendicitis in June, but has given us a dear little daughter to 
brighten our home and make life even more worth living. Laura 
Ruth Packiam came to us on January twenty-ninth. ‘‘ What is 
the name ‘ Packiam’ for?” I hear you ask. She was baptized 
here in the little Indian church by our Indian pastor, and as the 
people around here all think of her as their baby, we just had to 
give her a Tamil name, which means “ Blessing”, or “ Happi- 
ness’’. And how the people do love her! Wherever we go, the 
question is “ How is Packiam?’’ And when people from distant 
villages come to the bungalow, it is always: ‘‘ Ammal and Packi- 
ai must come to our village soon. We would be so happy 
that we would al] kiss the baby”. But, as much as Ammal loves 
the people, she is not sure that she wants them to kiss Packiam, 
especially when a good two-thirds of them have “‘itch”’ or some 
worse disease! So far I have not felt that I could take a tiny 
baby out into the unsanitary village conditions, let alone the 
difficulties of a trip ina bullock-cart. Perhaps if we ever get a 
Ford, Packiam and I may go, too. 


So we “carry on” here in Aruppukottai and find plenty to 
do while Mr. White is away. ‘This year there are about 190 
children in the Boarding School, the majority of whom are girls. 
Supervising the teaching, getting food and clothing for them all, 
scolding, encouraging, punishing when necessary, with two 
women's meetings a week, a women’s Sunday-school class and a 
kindergarten department during church time take up most of 
my time. 


} 
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We have 55 boys and girls from the Koravars (one of the 
Criminal Tribes) in School. They are a problem in themselves. 
And how discouraging it is when, just as one thinks one has won 
the confidence of this bright- faced little boy, to have him turn 
around and deceive one. Recently we had an illustration of 
the Prodigal in-a boy who the first of June stole 25 rupees 
and ran away to Rangoon, only to come back a sadder and wiser 
youth to ask our forgiveness and to be taken back into School. 
But our hearts are gladdened when two of these boys take prizes 
in the Bible Examination in competition with 200 or more other 
children, and when one boy who has finished his studies writes. 
from Colombo, where he is working in the Y.M.C.A., and sends 
money to his two brothers who are studying here. The longer 
we are in India the more we come to feel that the Boarding 


School is one of the most worthwhile of our institutions. Any-~ . 


thing that is done there, any money spent for that, # goes for 
Menger foundations of Christian character 


is much about our needs that I might tell you. I might 
tell you how desperately we need an isolation ward, when the 
only place we can put sick children in is an old dilapidated cOW- 
shed! Or I might tell you how our girls sleep so crowded to- 
gether that it is well nigh impossible to keep itch and lice from 
spreading to ajl. But that must be reserved for another time. 


Thank you all for the interest you have taken in our work 
and for the many gifts that you have sent. We find uses for 
almost anything in our School and work. | 


Sincerely yours, 


Ruth Berken Which. 


DEAR FRIENDS: 


As two-thirds or more of India’s population is rural and 
lives in villages of 500 or less, he gets nearest the heart of this 
country who gets most thoroughly acquainted with the simple 
uncultured folk who live in them. Ideally Mrs. White and I 
would like to spend 100 days a year in this way. Soon after we 
came to Aruppukottai we went out for nine days and covered 80 
miles of territory in the bullock coach left for our use by 0 our 
predecessors Dr. and Mrs. Jeffery. | 


In our printed letter of last December I threatened to unload 
upon you some fine day a complete description of a real Tour, 
as experienced by a “district missionary ’’ in South India. After 
holding off as long as I could, I determined that now or never 
was the time to do it, so here goes! 
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We tell S , our butler, who cooks for us for the prince- 
ly wage of $5 per month, to order bullocks from the customary 
village 10 miles away. Suppose (say) we order them so as to 
start at 6 A.M. the next day. He next hauls out the bullock 
“coach ’’, to clean and oil its two axles. Itis certainly surpris- 


ing what a lot of comfort the builder of this vehicle contrived 


for its occupants. These strong springs underneath are to break 
some of the jolting we will get on rough roads. That prairie- 
schooner top affair is thick enough so that as you ride you will 
not need on your head that abomination, the sun-topee. Note 
the low windows and shutters in front and back, to ward oft 
sidelong shafts of the sun, and see how much room we have be- 
neath our feet for boxes of food, clothing, bed linen, mosquito 
netting, etc.! Need so much baggage? Yes, for we can get 


_ little besides drinking water in the villages and some times 


not even that, and so have to carry nearly a houseful of stuff to 


keep going! We also have to carry vessels for boiling our drink- 
Ing-water. 


Six o’clock to-morrow arrives. We don our khaki clothing, 
finish packing the “ bandy ” (the ‘‘coach’’), eat chota hazri, start 
out to climb into our seats in the coach, and lo and behold! no. 


bullocks! ‘*‘ Where’s the bullock-driver ?’’ we demand of the but- 


ler with some asperity, ‘‘ He was to be here to start at 6 a.m.” 
‘Not come yet, sir’’, is his calm response as he busies himself 
with tucking in final pots and pans from the kitchen. If he were 
a Westerner he might be chuckling up his sleeve at your im- 
patience, but his brown skin hides his emotions pretty well. He 
knows alright that that bullock-driver will come as soon as he gets | | 
good-and-ready, and not one minute earlier, no matter what his 
promise! So he works away imperturbably, while we fume and 
fret as seven and eight o’clock pass before the man comes. The 
latter bears up calmly under the weight of our abuse, slipping 
the yoke over the necks of the bullocks as he explains that the 
bullocks had to be shod or watered or gives some other ready 
excuse. Then we climb into the coach again and there is the usual 
altercation with him as to how we should sit in order to balance 
the load properly for the bullocks. It seems to our great wrath 
that the bullocks come in for far more consideration all around 
than we do! ‘The white man riles and the Aryan smils’’, and 
the sooner the white man calmeth down, the better for his dis- 
position. | 


So we are off, and have to pass through the town on our way 
to the first village we stop at, 5 miles away. The street boys 
race after us screaming, *‘ white man!”, trying to: hang on to the 
rear of the coach for a ride, or to get a ‘‘ peek”’ at the white wo- 
man inside. A mile or two on the main highway brings us to 
the tollgate, where we turn off into the cartpath, the typical road 
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in the villages. The sun now beats down overhead, the buliocks 
toilsomely haul us mile after mile over the rough, bumpy and 
narrow path, at the awe-inspiring pace of two. miles per hour. 
We pass field after field, without a single fence, where scores of 
cooly women bend over picking cotton and cathering it in their 
seelies (dresses), or weeding other crops such as cholam (native 
corn), kambu or ragi (native grains). Or we pass herd after herd 
of cattle and sheep tended by the universal boy with a bit of loin- 
cloth as his sole clothing, and witha stick in one hand. The 
motion of the cart inspires feelings similar to those experienced 
in rough water at sea, unless one has a strong stomach——and 
then one prefers to get down and walk, even in the heat ! 


Ah! now we are arriving at a village. A village is a collec- 


tion of mudwalled, thatch- eboted hove Is, with a lot of straw 


stacks on one side, a ‘‘ Village God” ona terraced platform under 
a tree, interlaced with streets with no drainage and _ plentifully 
supplied with bullocks, cows, sheep, goats, “chickens, pigs and 
barking dogs, which are every where under foot and which the 
average villager allows. in his house just as you tolerate files ! 
(I may say there is no lack of the latter insect, either!) There 
is the sound of drums. Our village congregation of Christians 
is coming to welcome us. Itisa big day for them when the 
white man comes, and here are both white man and white wo- 


man! What big drums and how well that cohort of drummers 


does. You would have to go far to surpass the best of these 
chaps at that job. And what a din they are making! The peo- 
ple have come to garland yuu, present you with the inevitable 
lemon (lime fruit) and escort you to their small but substantially 
built prayer-house. At last we arrive at the school-house, or 
prayer-house, or our tent, if we are lucky enough to have the 
latter along, where we are to stay while at the village. The 
bandy stops We unlock our cramped lim»s and drop off the 
rear of the coach into a perfect swarm of salaaming people, men, 
women and children whose smiling faces prove how glad they 
are to see us. ‘The Hindus (which means, by the way, adherents 
of Hinduism, not Indians! of the village) crowd around to 
peer curiously at the rare white people, the women staring 
with open mouthed wonder as the lady missionary descends from 
the bandy. Not a detail of our dress or actions is missed. If 
the tent is ready, people crowd around it with great interest in 
every detail of our equipment, cooking tent, camp-cots, chairs, 
mosquito nets, kitchen utensils, etc. They are very inquisitive 
to know what you eat and how youdoit! As the Indian usual- 
ly subsists on coffee, gruel, or the eternal rice and curry, (of 
which last he is capable of consuming huge quantities) he regards 
with some contempt the white man’s bread, biscuits and tinned 
stuff, and all the paraphernalia of knife and fork to eat it with! 
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He is surprised to learn that we do eat Indian curried rice very 


often and enjoy its savoriness. ‘The crowd is usually very friend- 
ly and will help one get settled in camp in any wayone wishes. A 
dozen willing hands assist our servants in putting up the main 
tent, if there was not time before to do so, and even help put up 
the camp-cots, tie the mosquito nets and spread bed sheets! No 


doubt the chance to get even closer observation of us is one 
reason for their readiness. At last. however, there are too many 
‘yrubber-necks’’ for comfort, or for the privacy so dear to the 
white man, so our butler shoos them away right and left to a 


respectful distance with the insistant command, “ Go, fellow!,” 
and we are left in comparative peace. | 


Our main object in visiting the villages is_ to inspect the 
condition of the local Christians and of the elementary day 
school, if there happens to be one there. his may involve both 
public meetings and house-to-house visitings. One of the first 
things one does is to hold a prayer meeting in the local church 
or prayer-house. As the people are at most seasons of the year 
busy in the fields, this can be done usually at noon or at night, 
but sometimes a little group can be assembled at short notice by 
bell or drum. ‘The buiiding we now meet 1n is, say, made of 
mud walls and thatched “roof, with one or two small windows 


and one door. Size of the room 30 feet long, 15 wida and 8 high 
at the side walls Into this perhaps a hundred people jam them- 


selves, all sitting cross-legged on the earthen cow-dung-washed — 
floor, while we white folks occupy the only chairs behind the 
table which serves as altar and pulpit. The catechist, who is 
also teacher of the school, opens the meeting with hymn and 
prayer, after which one or both of us is called on to speak. If 
you have come from a pastorate in U.S.A. with a fine discourse 
with three main heads and their proper subheads all nicely 
worked out in English on some such subject as ‘The Simpli- 
city Which Is Jesus” , you had better } be sure it is ‘‘simple” in 
Tamil, with plenty o* “Jesus” in it, or your deep truths will go 
soaring over the heads of your oaping audience, whose minds are 
not able to grasp anything but the simplest subject! ‘To say 
nothing of the fact that, often as one rises to address such and 
audience under touring conditions, one is so completely fagged 
in mind and body that it is not easy to speak at all! A short 
prayer and benediction closes the meeting and the catechist sends 
away the people. The butler has been preparing our meal in 
the tent, if that is setup. Or, if not, he brings in table-cloth, 

dishes and cutlery and proceeds to lay out our noon meal on what 
was a few minutes ago the pulpit! But one soon gets used to 
such familiarity with church furniture because, you see—there is 
no other go! After a short rest, if we are lucky to snatch a 
few minutes, we go to visit the school, held in the church. 


, 
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About 30 little dusky urchins rise as we enter and greet us 
with a loud ‘‘ Salaam, Aiyya! Salaam, Ammah!” in great excite- 
ment over the event. We scan attendance registers, syllabus, 
timetables, etc. About half of the children are absent. Why? 
we ask. ‘Many are working in the fields just now. They'll 
come back in a few weeks,” the teacher replies. He and his 
wife teach, but as she is frequently busy with house work and 
both are often of low qualifications, one can see how depressing 
are the conditions under which they teach. ‘How many Chris- 
tians on the rolls,’’ we inquire. ‘‘ Only four—three boys and one 
girl,’ is the frequent and discouraging response. How many 
more children of Christian parentage and of school age in the 
village who don’t come to school, is the next question. Perhaps 
a dozen or less, is the answer. ‘T'he same conditions we meet 
wherever we go: schools taught by rather lowgrade teachers, 
irregularly attended by children the majority of whom are from 
high castes and a very small minority only are Christians. 
There are, of course, exceptions, but this situation is the rule 
and to be regretted. ‘‘ Why then,” I hear some one ask, ‘do 
you not maintain schools only where there are a majority of 
Christian children in attendance?” Such a situation would be 
desirable in many ways. But we are face to face with certain 
facts and not with theories alone. One fact is that there is 
often a fair congregation in a village where comparatively few 
Christian boys or girls attend school. Government pays a 
grant-in-aid to the pastorate toward the teacher’s salary. This 
is a great help to the pastorate, which otherwise might be unable 
to maintain a worker there. The teacher teaches school and looks 
after church matters there at the same time, thus giving the 
local congregation a certain amount of personal supervision. 
With all this we realize our duty to provide as good schools as 
we can, even if it means the closing of some to finance others. 
Most of our pastorates are facing the necessity of closing more 
and more of them because salaries and other church expenses 
are increasing faster than they can get income to meet them. 
We now have only 50 village schools in our circle as compared 
with 64 or 65 of two years ago. How far the work has suffered 
in consequence it is impossible to estimate completely, but there 
is no doubt that the sphere of our work is shrinking constantly 
and we are less able to care for any outside our immediate com- 
munity. If voluntary evangelistic work among Hindus could 
be carried on by more local congregations than at present, I feel 
we could acccomplish much more, but at present only a few 
congregations do it regularly. 


But to return to this particular school. We ask the pupils 
to show us something of what they have learned and this they 
are usually very eager todo. Mrs. White holds a package of 
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one hundred picture postal cards in her lap. | These have come 
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through the kind thoughtfulness of many of you, our American 
friends, in response to our request. On the reverse of each card 
is a@ Bible verse in Tamil. She promises to give a card to each 
child that repeats from memory a Bible verse. This gives added 
stimulus, as all are eager to possess a pretty picture. All arise 
and stand in line. Little arms are folded across little chests 
and little tongues recite, one by one, at great speed, ‘‘ The 
blood of Jesus cleanseth from all sin’’, “ Christ Jesus came into 
the world to save sinners”, “Come unto me, all ye that labor”, 


and similar verses. Lastly, the cunning little daughter last in. 


the line, at the encouragement of her proud fath.r and mother, | 
lisps out the verse, “Jesus wept’, and receives much applause! 

Then some of the older boys (Hindu at that!) proceed to act out 
the drama of the Garden of Eden. It is surprising often to see 


how well the little chaps can act, for they are quite lacking in 


self-consciousness. Or the preparation may be incomplete and 
then the performance is apt to be rather funny! All their scenery 
is make-believe, except when one boy, concealed in some improp- . 
tu bushes, speaks out as God to’ Adam! Each speech is rattled 
off in a high-pitched penetrating voice. Now it is over and Mrs. 
White gives out the picture-cards. Yes, she gives one to every 
child whether he has recited a verse or not, lest there be any 
hard feelings because all do not share alike. | 


Now we return to the tent. Another prayer-meeting in the © 
evening. But all day, whenever they get a chance, people keep 
coming to us for all sorts of things. Here is adittle group of 
men standing outside the tent door. What do they want? Ore, 
man hasa bad sore on his ankle. It may be leprosy or some more 
disgraceful, contagious and equally terrible disease. He wants 
us to put medicine on it. Or, more often, he wants us to give 
him a letter of recommendation to Dr. Van Allen, of the Albert 
Victor Hospital, Madura, for special treatment. It is surprising 
how often we have to give such letters of recommendation to 
minor government officers. It is also a sad commentary on the 
fact that in this country there is so much bribery among Indian 
officials and assistants, that the poor outcaste man gets little 
attention in many quarters unless he has the white man’s letter 
of introduction. Here is a woman whose baby has sore eyes, 
The mother holds it as still as possible while Mrs. White drops 
in each eye some boracic solution Here is another man whose 
head is all bandaged from some recent injury. With the help of 
his relatives he tells me there has been a little dispute between 
him and a near relative over a land boundary and that the latter 
in anger hit him over the head with a crowbar! Pleasant family 
relations! He wants the missionary to help him get justice at 
court, to punish the one who caused the injury. Here comes 
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another little group of men and women and children, bearing 
inevitable garlands and presenting us with no, not lemons this 
time, but eggs, as they are easier to get. ‘The presents are t¢ 
gain our favor! The head man wants us to admit his boy an 
girl into the Boarding School and pay all their expenses whil 
there, for he insists he is too poor to pay a “ pie”’ (one-sixth cent 
himself toward their support. Harnestly he begs us to hav 
mercy on them. Now the family prostrate themselves at ou 
feet before we can stop them. ‘ You are my father, my mothe. 
and my God’’, the father insists. It is hard to make him realiz 
that the missionary is asked to be father to a good many chi — 
dren in these parts who are perhaps more deserving than thes 
After all our efforts to impress these and other facts on his minc 
we nearly give up in despair, when he persists, ‘‘ Well, any wa’ 
‘you must help”. Of course, we do give as much discriminatin— 
help as we can to many poor children.. $15 will..cover. most ¢ 
the expenses of one such child in our boarding school for or 
year. | 
After the evening mecting and dinner, we betake ourselve. 
to our rest. To-morrow and alJ the other days of the tour az 
pretty much the same, with more or less of the same event 
crowded into one day. On that one nine-day tour Mrs. Whit 
and I visited 19 different villages and inspected about 14 schoo! : 
and addressed a total number of 2,000 in prayer-meetings an 
services. 


Pleasant work? On the whole, very much so, I myse | 
have toured 58 days this year so far and visited gat ut of 11 
villages where we have Christians. Of course, one misses regi. 
lar hours of eating, sleeping, rest and exercise. Added to tk. 
lack of many conveniences, the heat, dust ‘or mud) aga primitiy. 
conditions of village life have their depressing and wearyin - 
effect, and one is often glad to get back to the bungalow and tl . 
luxury of a real bath. But it is worth all it costs if one can fe | 
one has gotten close to our village Christians and understood 
little of the conditions with which they must contend and hi 
been able to lighten the load a bit. AsIleft the postor at tl 
end of a recent tour, he said to me: “ We are glad t» have he 
you with us during these days. Your coming and your prescn 
stir up the people, stir up the catechist and stir up the pastor 
If God will use us in these and other ways to quicken and guir » 

_ our Indian brethren in their moral and spiritual life, we shall kt» 
eternally thankful to Him, and we trust He will give us healt: 
and grace to continue in such ministries. 


Cordially yours, 
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Drak Fetenps :— 

“T will lift up mine eyes unto the hills from whence cometh 
my help.” ‘These words never meant so much to me before as 
they have this year as I have watched the missionaries come up 
from the plains, veiled in a haze of heat to these mountains, where 
recreation in the cool, bracing air gave back physical health and 
color, and reat and fellowship renewed spiritual vigor. They 
came up in waves before the northward advancing heat; first 
those from Ceylon, then the great. majorities from South India, 
then the few from the North who had abandoned their friends in 
the hill stations there, in order to spend their vacation with their 
children who are in the School here, and finally, when almost all 
had gone back to their work on the plains, the Stalwart little band 
from Arabia. You are probably as surprised as I was to think of 
them coming all the way from that country to escape the heat, 
but although there are hills near them in their own land, the roads 
to them are so infested with brigands that to travel them is to take 
one’s life in his hand. 


AIKANAL, §. INDIA, 
August:28, 1922. 


But what and where is Kodaikanal? Kodai, as we 
familiarly call it, is a little town located on the table lands of the 
Palni Hills, a range of mountains in South India. Founded and 
developed largely by missionaries of the Madura Mission in the years 
following 1845, it has the advantage of being but 80 miles distant 
from Madura over very fair motor roads. Most of the town is over 
7000 feet above sea level, andany exertion attempted during the first 
few days of one’s stay is calculated to make him sympathise with 
the youngster whose breath came in short pants. The weather is 
cool and comfortable. As one climbs the last 1,000 feet, he passes 
through the toll gate, past the College of the Sacred Heart where 
approximately 400 Jesuit Brothers are studying, and where I had 
a pleasant visit with one of the young Brothers who came out on 
the boat with me, along by Munjikul, the little Indian village, up 
the hill between rows of shops and bazaars, until he goes ever the 
top and gazes on the natural bowl that holds Kodaikanal. At his 
feet lies the little artificial lake, its long, gleaming arms flashing 
back the rays of the tropical sun; from its shores on every side 
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rise the hills, clothed in groves of wattle and blue gum, nestling in 
which here and there one catches the scarlet of a tiled roof and 
the gray stone or white washed walls of bungalow, and that is all. 
It is beautiful yet one wonders that people rave so much over 
Kodaikanal. It is only when one begins to indulge in some of the 
walks, that he sees the real beauties of the place. ‘he little park 
maintained by the Department of Agriculture in a natural amphi- 
theatre spreads before one on its sloping sides a blaze of scarlet 
dahlias, rows of huge blue hydrangeas, fragrant roses and syrin- 
gas, together with beds of cannas and callas and many jungle 
flowers. But when one climbs over the ridges which hem in Kodai- 
kanal on to the rolling table lands beyond, he gets into the beauties 
of Kodaikanal. There are the round, green hills that spell 
“Home” to a New Englander, hills usually devoid of trees except 
for the scattered, gnarled rhododendrons which here reach a 
height of ten to twelve feet, and in season are flaming with bright 
scarlet blooms ; hills on whose sides one often finds broad expanses 
of rock glistening wet from springs and spotted with patches of 
rich if shallow subsoil where one may pluck delicate white or 


_ lavender orchids. A few of the hills are covered with young pine 


forests set out by the Government in an attempt at reforestation, 
and it isa joy to walk amongst their fragrant branches and picnic on 
the needled sward. But if the hill themselves rarely bear trees the 
little hollows between them are filled with native sholas or jungle. 
The foliage seems more of a grayer green than at home, accentuated 
by the silver wisps of hanging Spanish moss, but relieved by the 
bright red of the new leaves, a sort of protective mechanism to 
guard the tender young things from the sun at first. As a result, 
from a distance the shola with its dull greens and rich browns 
looks very much like a Persian carpet. Then there are the cas- 
cades. There are more than a half dozen walks about Kodaikanal 
leading to water falls of all sizes and characters from Levinge 


‘Stream where it leaps over the cliff for an almost sheer drop of 


1,000 feet, to Fairy Falls where it trickles over in a thin veil. But 
the most marvelous of all the scenes is the view of the plains, 


One never tires of standing and looking down on the precipitous, 
gray cliffs or the wooded slopes of the mountains to the little 
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cluster of houses on a peak below, to the foot of the hills where 
the tree-lined road fares forth into the broad stretch of the plain, 
red and bare except for the gleaming roofs of an occasional town, 
or here and there the shimmer of a little tank surrounded by 
emerald fields. Far in the distance are the long, low ranges of 
mountains, but the entire plain is dotted with solitary peaks which 
rise steep and cone-like from its level floor. And the wonder of it 
is that though you look at it fromthe same point every day it is never 
the same. The changing lights throw some new bit of the plain. 
into relief, or touch the roofs of village whose existence was never 
dreamed of before, or rest in glory on the tops of the far off hills. 
It was a glorious sunrise that I saw from here on Easter morning. 


If I have succeeded ever so slightly in picturing some of the 
natural beauties of Kodai, let me turn for a moment to some of 
the institutions that find a home there. I wish I had time to tell 
you about the Gevernment Observatory on the hill top where two 
fine English astronomers are hard at work on the origin and nature 
of the sun spots, but instead must concern myself with three more 
important institutions from the standpoint of the missionary. The 
first of these is the Kodaikanal School for Missionary Children, 
or as it is more often called, Highclerc, the name of the bungalow 
in which it originated. Started just 21 years ago by Mrs. Eddy, 
the mother of Sherwood and Brewer, and Mrs. Jeffery, one of our 
missionaries, it has done much to alleviate one of the tragedies of 
missionary life, namely, separation of parents from their children. 
From an institution sponsored by two missions it has grown to 
number many in the circle of its supporters. From its begin- 
ning in one bungalow it has increased that bungalow to include 
class rooms, a large dining room, and a few sleeping rooms, and 
has added four dormitories besides a gymnasium, which not only 


_ fills a need in the school itself but provides a hall for many of thie 
_ public meetings and entertainments that take place during the 


season. Jn contrast to an entering class that first year of thirteen, 
it has this year taken in 91 and has been forced to turn away some 
missionary children. It has such a reputation that were there 
accommodations it would have little difficulty in attracting the 
children of some of the civilians. The principal is Dr. Wilson, for 
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many years with Dr. Wanless, the Missionary Surgeon of [ndio. 
and it means a great deal to the many mothers to know the’ +). 
is a competent physician at the head of this school ina tow’ whe: 
there is no other white doctor. His wife has the little item | 
providing for and mothering the 65 odd youngsters who ‘ioard 
here, and you may believe that the three young ladie» fro: 
America have their hands about as full laying out the cour © 
study in the school which consists of all the primary and gi 
grades plus the first year of high school, and keeping it up — 
standards of the state of Illinois. And you may understar > 
sad the day when the papers brought the news of the sink ©. 
the Egypt with the loss of Miss Boyer who had previous]: be« 
on the staff and was returning after a furlough to take > 
work again. But with the help of a few missionary mother +. 
work has gone valiantly on. I wish that you could have bee’ x: 
to see the children come up after the winter vacationonthe =: 
many of them pallid and thin, and then watch them grow ro: 

their cheeks and flesh on their bones; to see them enter this # 
where standardised instruction, and books and equipment, li 
though the latter may be, furnish them with a better opportun | 
becoming good Americans than an overworked mother w: 

few books in the heat of the plains, or a set English school 
entirely foreign courses of instruction could provide; to see them 
come, many of them from solitary outstations where possibly they 
had no other white playfellow, to learn how to get on with child res: 
of their own age and to indulge in group games. A little sac»itice 
for a mother to send her eight or ten year old up here, and «« 
him for anly three months of the year at the most ? But how 1 »ch, 
better than leaving him at home in America for seven long y.ar-:. 


} 
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The second institution of interest, and especially so to m>, |. 
the Operation Room. We missionary doctors are, of cours: 
expected to turn all fees received from private practise among |» 
civilian population into the work of the Mission. My chief, |»: 
Van Allen, by careful and tireless energy and by collecting } © 


scriptions succeeded in building a little operating suite whic} | 
then presented to the community. It consists of two small bt. 
ings of cut stone. One of these contains a good sized 1)0rm 
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for sterilisation and other general work, a beautiful little operat-_ 
ing room with white enameled walls, tiled floor, and a good 
northern light, and two single bed wards. The other is a 
bungalow where the nurse may live. There is no staff. The plant is — 
in the hands of a union committee, and any qualified physician 
may have the use of it merely by applying to them and paying 
a nominal fee to cover running expenses. During the season 
when most of the peopie are up here, the committee gives the. use 
of the bungalow to a trained nurse, in return for which she takes ~ 
complete charge of the operating room and supplies. I have 

spent several hours in this building this year, and can well 
believe the words of a doctor who said that it had saved the lives 
of several missionaries, and kept many more from being invalided ’ 
home. 


No group of American missionaries could live long in any ! 
place without a church, and it was not many years after Kodaika- : 
nal was founded that a little white-spired New England church : 
was built. It wasa union charch in every way for all people | 
except those of the Church of [ingland united in its services, and 
the latter had the use of it for their own services at another hour. | 
Soon the Church of England obtained money enough to havea | 
church of their own, but despite their withdrawal the congregation , 
outgrew the building and the center of population changed. As a 
result, a new little stone church was built nearer the center. This is 
open throughout the year. Every morning at seven its bell calls , 
members of the Tamil church to their daily prayer service, while . 
on Sunday they hold their church service there in the morning and | 
their Sunday School in the afternoon. As soon as the missionaries 
begin coming up iu March, a regular weekly prayer meeting of — 
true New England type is held on Thursday, The hour will . 
surprise you. It is 4 pm. In this country where we are 
scattered about on the hills over roads that are not lighted, | 
and with our customary late dinner hour there are no evening | 
entertainments or meetings; after tea is the usual time. Begin-— 
* ning with the first of April and lasting thru July or sometimes 


_* August, regular Sunday service is held. I tell you it is fine after 


_ our little Sunday evening services in English on the plains with 
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for sterilisation and other general work, a beautiful little operat- 
ing room with white enameled walls, tiled floor, and a good 
northern: light, and two single bed wards. The other is a 
bungalow where the nurse may live. There is no staff. The plant is 
in the hands of a union committee, and any qualified physician 
may have the use of it merely by applying to them and paying 
a nominal fee to cover running expenses. During the season 
when most of the peopie are up here, the committee gives the use 
of the bungalow to a trained nurse, in return for which she takes 
complete charge of the operating. room and supplies. I have 
spent several hours in this building this year, and can well 
believe the words of a doctor who said that it had saved the lives 
of several missionaries, and kept many more from being invalided 
home. | 


No group of American missionaries could live long in any 
place without a church, and it was not many years after Kodaika- 
nal was founded that a little white-spired New England church 
was built. It wasa union church in every way for all people 
except those of the Church of England united in its services, and 
the latter had the use of it for their own services at another hour. 
Soon the Church of England obtained money enough to havea 
church of their own, but despite their withdrawal the congregation 
outgrew the building and the center of population changed. As a 
result, a new little stone church was built nearer the center. This is 
open throughout the year. Every morning at seven its bell calls 
members of the Tamil church to their daily prayer service, while 
on Sunday they hold their church service there in the morning and 
their Sunday School in the afternoon. As soon as the missionaries 
begin coming up in March, a regular weekly prayer meeting of 
true New England type is held on Thursday. The hour will 
surprise you. It is 4 pm. In this country where we are 
scattered about on the hills over roads that are not lighted, 
and with our customary late dinner hour there are no evening 
entertainments or meetings; after tea is the usual time. Begin- 
ning with the first of April and lasting thru July or sometimes 
August, regular Sunday service is held. I tell you it is fine after 
our little Sunday evening services in English on the plains with 
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not more than 50 white folks, to come into this little chapel of a 
Sunday afternoon and find it crammed almost to standing room, 
to join in the hearty outburst of song that follows the notes of 
the little t wo-manual Esty organ, and to listen to the thoughtful 
and inspiring sermons from some of our American and English 
colleagues. It is the one outstanding feature of Kodai that 
reminds one most of home. Other-meetings also find a home in 
it. Chief of these is the Annual Kodaikanal Convention for the 
Deepening of Spiritual Life. The meetings of this convention 
are arranged by a committee including at least one delegate 
from each one of the thirty missions represented at Kodai during 
the hot season. The opening meeting is the regular weekly 
prayermeeting on Thursday, on Friday and Saturday there are 
both morning and afternoon sessions, and the Convention closes 
with the regular Sunday service. The services usually open with 
a half hour’s devotional service which is followed by an address, 
and let it be understood that this address never concerns itself 
with missionary methods but purely with matters that affect — 
6ur spiritual growth and welfare. This season we were unfor- 
tunate in that the speaker who was to give the three main 
addresses was taken suddenly ill, but though the meetings 
perhaps lost a bit in the continuity of subject, they lost nothing 
in fervor, power or thought, even though some of the speakers _ 
were called upon at the last moment. The next week saw in the 
gym a three day conference on missionary methods which this” 
year concerned itself with the question of the economic welfare 
of the people. An exhibit of different forms of handiwork, 
cloth making, beadwork, lacework, carpentry, cabinetmaking 
and other industries that missionaries have established with the 
aim of making the conditions under which the people of India 
must live more favorable to the living of a true Christian life, 
excited the interest of all. The teachers were not to be outdone 
and held two all day conferences in the church, reviewing the 
évents of the year and the new developments in their own field. 
The South Indian branch of the Medical Missionary Association 
of India held its annual meeting also, with a record attendance — 


of thirty doctors and fifteen nurses, and spent two days listening 
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to medical papers and discussing different sone toward the 
standardisation of their work. 


Such were the opportunities for talking over with our 
colleagues of other denominations our common needs and 
problems ; Kodai offered opportunity for doing other necessary » 
work. Many missions held their business meetings, meetings 
which lasted well over a week. Then each missionary had his 
task: there were courses to be read up and prepared for the 
next semester, there were examination books by the hundred to 
be corrected, some of them in Tamil, there was the voluminous 
correspondence with Government that must be carried on by 
those connected with educational work, and always, if there 
were time available, additional language study. But while some 
of these may develop the mind and some of them the spirit, the 
social and physical side cannot be neglected in this land where 
sapping climate and lonely outstation life tend to depress. 
Kivery Wednesday afternoon the ladies of one of the missions 
entertained the rest of us at a modest tea followed by tennis at 
the Kodaikanal Missionary Union and this presented a valuable 
Opportunity to meet members of other missions and further | 
promote a feeling of unity and friendship. There were other 
events to bring together the members of different missions. One 
of these was the luncheon for all women degree holders of 
American colleges; Mt. Holyoke took the banner for numbers 
i hear. Then as guest of honor at the Yale luncheon, I received 
a most hearty welcome and did my best under the circumstances 
to be loyal to my own Alma Mater. One afternoon all the 
missionaries united to entertain the English residents at tea. 
and the following week the English Club returned the favor 
On both days tennis matches were played between four pickec 
teams of American and English, and in both instances the 
Americans won. Each match consisted of four rounds of elever 

) games each. Those of you who met Mr. Lawson will b 
interested to hear that on the first day he and Dr. Banninga o 
our Mission turned in the highest score. On the day of th 
return match that honor went to a team made up of two of th 
Scudders of missionary fame. It was a sight to see the tal 
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spare, white haired man of 60 standing up with his nephew, 


winning all the rounds except one and losing that by only one 


game, and to see the same man standing up later in the week 


und leading a fine prayermeeting. In the same way it testified 
o the all round character of some of the men we have here when 
B young Canadian missionary who had succeeded in making an 


pbsolute fool of himself in a little impromptu entertainment 


given for the benefit of Highclerc, a few days later delivered the 
host earnest and gripping address of our whole Convention. 
bo much for the social side. As to the physical, tennis is the game 
bf Kodai and of India, and as yet there is enough room up here 
50 that every bungalow or two has a court. I have already men- 
ioned the walks about Kodai and these formed another source of 
ecreation either for the day or in week-long tramping trips. The 

imrods also had ample opportunity, and Mr. Lawson was for- 
inate enough to get a deer and a bison. None, however, have had 
he good fortune to get the tiger that has been making ravages 
‘ecently among the cattle of a nearby village. Finally, there 
was the level stretch of ground at one end of the lake, whither 
nce a week all the real fans repaired and, in such contests as the 
Y.M.C.A. vs, the Missionaries, and the American Board against 
he World, showed some of their English friends what the 
national sport is like. For those who enjoyed something other 
han real physical sport there was a new and audacious project 
his year. Through the painstaking work of a committee, a 
lirector, accompanist, and chorus of 55 voices were collected and 
ractised diligently three afternoons a week. A half-dozen with 
rained voices were selected as soloists, and within a month the 
horus and solos from the first part of the Messiah were pro- 
uced. It was not, of course, a finished performance, but, for 
he time that we had given to it, it surpassed our fondest hopes. 
uftice it to say, that all of us who sang greatly enjoyed it, while 


he audience, for some of whom it was the first chorus work 


hey had heard in years, gave it an enthusiastic reception. 


Such are the offerings of Kodaikanal to the missionary ap 


© escape the heat of the plains aud gain strength for the new 
par, Lor such, as you may know, I was not sent to the hills, 


a 
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occupied to enter another that had perhaps been just vacated. 


‘was born into the dhobi or washerman caste but early came 


while in school and now devotes his life to that most impors 


been given to us by our teacher in his own way and in portions 


I would like to have taken you with me, bundled up in sweater 
and wool sox, through the cold, snappy air, past the lowlands 
white with frost on that morning late in January. I thought 
several years ago that I had done with school, but here I was 
again on my way to it. I came, then, with three of my Ameri- 
can Board friends to the big, bare room of an unoccupied bunga- 
low, unfurnished except for seven deal tables and some chairs. 
That was our school room for the time being; since then we 
have moved seven times, leaving one room as it was about to be 


The school is yet in its infancy and Rockfeller has not seen fit 
to give us a library or any other building. There were five others 


there besides ourselves: two of them Scotch, the other three 


Australians, and within two weeks we had increased to 14 by 
the arrival of another American, two English and three Swedes, 
But the greatest reason why I wish you could have been with me 
is that you might have met our teacher. A broad shouldered 
young man with a.contagious enthusiasm and a glowing smile, he 


under the influence of missionaries and accepted Christ. He was 
educated {in our schools, stood as oneof the best atheletes 


tant work of teaching the language to new missionaries 
and acquainting them with the customs of the people. But even 
this description cannot make you realise his true value to us. 
Only one who has had experience with an ordinary munshi or 
language teacher, or who has heard the experiences first hand 
of those who have truly appreciates him. In Mr. Abraham we 
have enthusiasm, love and gift for teaching, tireless perseverance, 
patience, and @ saving sense of humor, truly a great combina- 
tion. The whole class spends two hours a morning with him 
doing mostly book work. We have read a collection of folk stories 
and now are in the midst of six little tracts written by old Dr, 
Scudder. We also have a little conversation and grammar 
instruction, and it is interesting to note that all of the latter hag 


suitable to our progress in the language without once referring 
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us to a text book on the subject. In the afternoons we meet in 
groups of two or three for more individual instruction which 
consists of reading and discussing ten or twelve verses from the 
Gospel of Luke. This usually furnish us with enough material 
to more than fill all the hours of outside study that we can give 


In addition, we spend an hour each Saturday either in a test to — 


check up our knowledge, or in a walk with our munshis during 
which English is taboo. Then on Sunday morning at 8.30 we 
go to the Tamil service, sing the old tunes with new words or try 


to twist our voices around the quavers of the Indian sacred lyrics, — 


and sit throughout the sermon with strained ears, trying to catch 
words that have a meaning to us. One Sunday we will get a 
good many phrases, enough to construct the thought of most of 
the sermon and we think that we are really getting somewhere, 
but the next week, alas, hardly anything is understood and we 
sink down into despair. If you realise that, with the exception 
of a two week’s vacation in May, this weekly program lasts from 
January until we go up for examinations toward the last of 
November, you will see why we have to be so careful to get in 
some exercise each day to keep from going stale. 


Such a program is one of getting rather than giving, and ‘ 


you will therefore understand why I have welcomed a few oppor- 


tunities of being of service. During the first month of church | 
services I was selected to play the organ. I enjoyed it very much : 
although I had no previous experience with an instrument of — 


that sort and it took a little practise to keep all four feet going, 
at the same time. Then, although my Mission had excused me 


from all routine medical work, I was very glad to assist a score 


of times in the little Operating Room. But the thing that gave 
me the most happiness was the opportunity to put my little 
Tamil to work. Our first chance for this came on the day before 
Easter when the entire Language School, enlarged now by the ad- 
dition of a second year class, went on a preaching trip. We startec 
out at eight in the morning, climbed over the ridge of Kodaika- 
nal bowl, wound along a path on the mountain side and finally 
scrambled down the steep slope to where a little group of thatch- 


ed roof stood surrrounded by terraced fields of emerald and gold- 


11 
én wheat, and green coffee bushes. We stopped on the outskirts of 
the vi ge while one of our number asked God’s blessing on our 
erranc *then entered and made our way to the broad, well-paved 
centra’ meeting place. It was but a few moments until a few 
bench: ; had been brought for us to sit on and a crowd of young- 
sters .d men were standing or squatting on their heels in front 
of us The women were late in arriving as it takes some time 
or theia to get on all of their jewelry. We opened the service, 
by singing a hymn in Tamil which we had been practising 
to siix, in church the following day, our teacher conducted the 
service with prayer and Scripture reading, and one of the mem- 


bers of the second year class preached the sermon. All that we 


beginners could contribute was the singing of the hymn and 
attempts at conversation with one or two of the people after the 
meeting, but it was a beginning. Nothing comparable to the 

joy, however, I had a little over a month ago. One Sunday | 
morning I went with a missionary and his wife to a little school 
horse of mud and thatch. It was the time of morning service 
anu about 24 people had gathered there. The missionary con- 
ducted the service but just before his sermon he called on me to 
sa. few words. I had known about it before, of course, and 
ha” prepared with the aid of my teacher a little testimony which 
I i memorised. It was very short, and given with great hesi- 


tation and stumbling, but once in a while a grunt from one of 


the corners gave me the satisfaction of knowing that something 
was understood. Since vacation I have attended Sunday School 
several times and hope soon to get up nerve enough to teach a 
class. In addition the pastor is already planning on my leading 
the daily prayer service once a week. | 


I believe that in a previous letter I gave asort of half pro- 
mise to say something about the political situation in India this 
time. The words of a person who has been in the country less 
than a year and spent most of that time in an isolated hill station 
must not carry much weight. I think, however, that it is safe 
to say that the situation is much quieter than it was when the 
Prince and I landed in Bombay. Even then some of the better 
sducated and more thoughtful men were beginning to leave 
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Ghandi’s banner, and since his imprisonment his following has 
been comparatively quiet. I cannot but admire the man in his 
self-denial and in the extent of his sacrifices for the prigciples. 
which he holds. Many of us who profess such devotion to the. 
Christ could well study that part of his nature. For along time 
I believed in his sincerity, but since I have heard his words 
from the mouths of sympathetic missionaries who heard him 
speak, and when the man himself pleads guilty to the serious 
charges lodged against him, I find that my opinion is shaken. I 
have absolutely no sympathy, and I hope that you have*not, 
with the campaigns that are apparently being carried on in. 
America to obtain financial aid for the political relief of India. | 
India does not like British rule. No country, for that matter, 
likes to be governed by another. If I mistake not, I have heard 
similar complaints from the Philipines and other countries in 
whose rule America has a hand. I think that England is doing 
the job fairly well; that India is not yet ready for more than 
the hand that she already has in her own Government, I most 
firmly believe. If you have any desire to contribute to Indias’ 
welfare, place your money with those agencies which are striv- 
ing to educate the Indian and give him, in the teachings and Yfe 
of Christ, a model on which to build his personal and national 
life, not with those who are carried away, some of them sincere- 
ly enough, by what is a false patriotism. 

I cannot begin to thank those of you who have been so kind 
as to write tome. I cannot tell you how welcome every breath 
from home is. I wish that I could answer them all individually, 
but time is limited, and if I attempted to do so I could not hope 
to tell you all that I can in a letter of this sort. So please take 


this as a personal letter in spite of its form. Meanwhile, India 
‘isin the midst of a struggle for light, for independence of 
thought as well as country, and for responsibility, the doctor is 
steadfastly and patiently working on the plains waiting for my 
help, and I am in this monotonous, discouraging language study. 
Don’t forget us when you pray. 
| Yours sincerely, 
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Mission Hosprrau, Mapura, S. INDIA. 
January 22, 1928. 


DEAR FRIENDS :— 


My purpose to write to vou at least every four months has 
been rather badly cracked, for I look back and find that seven 
months have passed since my last epistle Let me assure you 
that my purpose remains unaltered altho I fear from now on 


that my letters will be briefer. 


I left you last August deep in the beauties and interests of 


Kodaikanal in the middle of the season. Before that letter | 


was mailed, most of the summer population had returned to 
their work on the plains and the little village in the bow] of the 
hills was resuming its more or less dull, small-town existence. 
Few were left outside of the members of the ‘'amil class, and 
for them the only breaks in the daily routine of school, study and 
tennis were the church services of Sunday and the tiny union 
prayer meeting held every Friday afternoon. Even tennis soon 
had to be given up for the fall rains came in the middle of 
October and lasted thru November. Sometimes we saw the 
sun fora few hours, more often it was cloudy all day with 
frequent showers or steady, torrential rain. The rains were 
unusually heavy this year. During six weeks 29 inches of rain 
fell in Kodai, more than twice the normal for that season of the 
year. Later on in December when we thought it was all over. 
in one day twelve inches fell, which so swelled the rivers and 


_ the already overflowing tanks that parts of Madura were flooded 


to a depth of six feet and 400 houses swept away. 
Twice while we were still in Kodai the monotonous routine 
was broken. The first of these occasions was in early September 


when we were awarded a week’s vacation. As this came at the 
time of Mission Meeting, those of us who belonged to the Madura 
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Mission went down to Madura. It proved a welcome change ; 
the glare of the white sand, and the stately palms of the plains 
in place of the pine and blue gum forests of Kodai, the mid-sum- 
mer heat for the autumn weather of the hills, and the people with 
glistening brown bodies and clean, bright colored garments in 
contrast to the dingy, dirty clothes of the hill peoples who, 
because of the cold rarely use water. In addition to meeting 
the members of our Mission and attending a few of the sessions 
of the meeting, we had the privilege of attending many of the 
meetings of the ‘T’amil branch of the Christian Kndeavor Union 
of India. 


The second break came when we paid a week-end visit to 
Palni one of the northern stations of our Mission. Starting out 
from Kodai one Friday morning with our raincoats, canteen and 
lunch slung from our shoulders and our walking sticks in our 
hands, and preceded by two coolies, naked except for a loincloth, 
one of them carrying a basket of vegetables for our friends on 
the dry plains where no vegetables grow at that time of the 
year, the other a forty pound tin trunk with our clothing upon 
his head, we passed thru the notch in the northern circle of the 
hills, skirted for miles along the side of a ridge, then zigzagged 
down its slopes to a valley lined with terraced farms and along 
that until we came to a little stream which marked the halfway 
point. Here we ate our lunch and as we finished, Rev. E. P. 
Holton, the Palni missionary hove in sight. A short distance 
further on, the little valley suddenly passed thru a gateway 
of hills and tumbled sheer down to the plains. We followed a 
slightly less precipitous course of steep zigzags along the face 
of the mountain, the red plains stretching out before and below 
us, while on our right the stream went sliding and slithering 
over its rugged rock bed. At four in the afternoon we reached 
the foot where the big two-wheeled bullock cart awaited us ; 
we climed in and slowly swung and jolted over the last seven 
miles. ‘he level stretches of plain were broken here and there 


| 
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by the solitary round rocky hills which rose like plum puddings, 
and in the distanze we saw one topped by a square building, the 
Palni hill and temple, About seven o’clock in the deepening 
Jarkness we swung around its base, past the hghted bazaars 
with their tinselled garlands and other votive offerings to the 
gods for sale and a few moments later were ensconced in the Mis- 
sion bungalow. After‘supper we sat on the verandah and looked 
out at the black hulk of the hill dimly standing out against the 


black of the starless night, but with a path up its slopes outlined 


by tens of twinkling lamps, the gift of devoted worshippers to 
the temple. | 


Sunday morning we went to church. It was a little stone 
and mud building, this little outpost in the midst of a sacred 
spot to which pilgrims from all over India come; the worshippers 
could be easily counted and consisted mostly of women a fact 
that was explained when we were told that the pastor and some 
of the other men were out in a far off village that day baptising 
a number of converts, but the congregation took part most 
sincerely and fervently in the singing and responsive parts of 


the service and listened attentively to the sermon by the cate- 
chist. | 


By way of contrast, after church we climbed into the 
flivver and rode over to the Rock, prepared for the steep ascent. 
At the little shrine at the foot was gathered a small crowd of 
people A pilgrim from some distant part stood in the midst 
of it. He was naked to the waist, his mouth was tightly bound 
with a colored handkerchief (probably he had taken a vow of — 
silence) and on his shoulders he carried a gaudily decorated 
khavadi. The khavadi in its simplest form is simply a pole 
balanced on the shoulder and having bells and a begging bowl 
hanging from each end. It is the article which religious beggars 
carry and in which they collect their gifts. It has an especial 
significance in the worship at this shrine because the god here 
worshipped was commanded by his master to bring this hil 
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and another one close by, a feat that he tried to accomplish by 
means of a khavadi. The one which this pilgrim carried was 
a more or less conventionalised article all decorated with colored 
paper and tinsel. The group was worshipping at this shrine 
before making the ascent. A cocoanut had been broken and the 
priests were handing out the betel leaves and the sacred ashes. 
With the latter the people daubed their foreheads. Several of 
thein had passed from the contemplation of the material things 
about then; their black locks streaming in the wind, they gazed 
off into the distance with unseeing eyes, rapt visage, and bodies 
shaking and quivering like the most accomplished dancer of the 
shimmy. Our guide warned us to keep our distance and though 
we wished to see all the details we could well imagine that 
if they considered us prying into their worship, the only white 
folks in Palni might be made way with. Suddenly, with a 
hoarse yell they dashed up the steps to the next shrine. We 
followed more slowly. Up the steps hewn from the solid rock 
we toiled, past beggars of both sexes clad in the holy saffron- 
cloth, for begging is a holy occupation here and the people are 
supposed to be glad to contribute food or money to these in 
order that they may have no other object than holy contempla- 
tion ;—past little temples where priests with long matted hair, 
and faces and bodies smeared with holy ashes pleated garlands 
for the decoration of the greasy black gods; past little stone 
caverns where these same gods reposed, the potbellied elephant 
god, the graceful peacock, and the sinuous cobra with his five 
- heads. At the top we entered the temple. In its portico hung a 
huge bell, the recent gift of one of the princes, whose mellow 
tones as we heard them from below the previous day had remind- 
ed us forcibly of the call to prayers from the steeple of many 
a little New Hngland church. Inside the temple were carved 
columns, shrines and images which it would take hours to des- 
cribe. Suffice it to say that there was a little that looked 
inviting to a Westerner. To me, the most interesting feature 
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was the masonry. There is little or no cement or binding sub- 
stance used; theselarge buildings stay together because the 
stones are so perfectly cut and matched. The fine lines be- 


tween stones give a wonderful effect when viewed from a slight 
distance. 


Our most interesting experience occurred as we descended. 
We met a most venerable white bearded gentleman, his white 
cloth draped.carelessly over his shoulders, and | recognised him 
as one who had saluted us in the street that morning He 
salaamed to us again and when Mr. Holton addressed him in — 
Tamil he replied that he would Jike to talk English, so we pro- 
ceeded to conversation. It seems that he had been born at some — 
distance from this town, had received a training in a govern- 
ment school and succeeded to a position in government 
service, where he had given long and _ faithful service. 
Finally, convinced that something was lacking he left his 
position and started on the search after God. He had visited 
several shrines and had come here with the idea of staying two 
or three days, but “‘He told me to wait here’, he said, ‘ and 
here [ must wait until He tells me to go on. 1 have been in 
the town three months now; every day I climb the hill to 
worship and to eat a meal,” (eating is a definite rite of worship). 
It was a most striking testimony, and we could but pray that 
he would accept the most cordial invitation that Mr. Holton 
gave him to come to the bungalow and discuss ‘“‘ Him”’. 


With these breaks the time of grinding passed and in 
November we took our first examinations in the language, passed 
them and moved down to Madura. You note that I say “We”, 
for alike during these interesting trips and the dull November 
drizzle I was finding someone to share with me the lights and 
Shadows of Life, and, as most of you know, after my return from 
a four weeks’ trip visiting other Mission Hospitals in the more 
northern regions, Miss Harriet Wyman of the Madura Mission, 
late of Lincoln, Nebraska, became my wife. Yes, and although 


this letter is dated from Madura in order that any kind replies 
that you may send will come to the right place, it is really 
being written in a little cottage in the hills where we are 
spending our honeymoon. ‘lhe wedding took place in Capron 
Hall Bungalow where the Bride had made her home except 
when studying the language in Kodai, and was just like any 
American home wedding except that every one at home does not 
have the house decorated with fresh-picked ‘orange blossoms, 
roses and pink lotus flowers picked from nearby gardens in 
- January. We have had this nice little bungalow in a secluded 
spot for a week and after afew days more we go down, both 
of us to continue our language study for the second examination, 
both to establish our new home in the Woctor’s Bungalow and 
I to spend half of my day in the hospital, of which I am now in 
full charge, and Mrs. Wilder to spend half of hers in teaching 
the yirls in Capron Hall. 


I realise that as yet I have written you nothing in the way 
of description of Madura I had thought that perhaps I should 
get to it in this letter, but I am already reaching the limit- 
Furthermore, only a few weeks of my fourteen months here 
have been spent in the big city and | yet know little of it. So 
next time will have to do. 


As for the political situation in India;—as I indicated in 
my last letter the movement of Non-Co-operation has been far 
less fervent since the imprisonment of Ghandhi. He has, as 
yet, no successor. To deem the movement dead is highly incor- 
rect ; it is still very much alive and has had since I last wrote 
two boosts. ‘T'hese were more or less indirect as they affected 
the Moderates, or those who are inclining to proceed slowly 
toward self-government along the lines marked out by the 
British rather than by radical steps to seize complete independ- 
ence. The first of these was the resignation of Montague, the 
Secretary for India following his disclosure of Indian feeling 
on the Turkish question. However right or wrong his action: 


— 


cards, little remembrances and inquiries from our home folks 
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his resignation was keenly felt by all Indians for he had always 
given the Indian a square deal, a fact that had made friends for 
him out here as well «ws some enemies at Home among those who 
were inclined to be imperialists. ‘The second blow was the 
statement of Lloyd George. probably intended primarily for 
Home consumption, that the Indian Reforms which were gradu-_ 
ally giving India self-government were nothing but an experiment. 
This gave the Radicals and Non-Co-operators a chance to say 
‘IT told you so” to the Moderate and thoughtful Indians who 
had been supporting the slower and less revolutionary movement. 
It is impossible as yet to say how the change in government in 
London will affect India. Meanwhile the Moslems in India 
who are the extreme radicals and who had protested so vigor- 
ously against British policy in Asia Minor came up against 
it hard when they saw their idolised leader Kemal deposing the 
Sultan and divorcing Church and State. The All-India Congress 
has just held its annual meeting. Violent Non-Co-operation — 
was not so apparent as it was last year. The principal 
topic was whether Non-Co-operators should stand for election 
to the provincial councils, (Britain’s first step toward devolution) 
and work for complete independence from within, or according 


to the real spirit of Non-Co-operation stand entirely aloof 


demanding entire and immediate freedom or none at all. Last 
year this last mentioned party had no trouble in convincing all 
of the rightness of their plan, but this year the Congress was 
pretty well split and they had a hard time winning again. 


Again let me thank you for all the kind thoughts you have 
sent across to me and to us in the form of letters, greeting 


about us. Nothing would give greater pleasure than to answer 
each one of you vnersonally. We realise what an important 
part of our Mission work our correspondence with you at Home 
is, that you may know what we are doing and how you are 
being represented out here. However, the work here must be 
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first. So forgive us if this is the only answer to vour kind letter 
that you receive and remember that we valuc it none theless, . 
but rather more for you gave not expecting in return: Pray for _ 
us in our problems here, as, you may be assured, we pray for You 
in your problems in the dear Home Land. 


Yours sincerely, 


P.S.—The tremendous pressure of the new work here ha 
prevented me from getting this off to the press as soon as 
hoped. It does, however, give me opportunity to thank yo 
even more for all the further letters, gifts and messages relatin 
to the joy into which we are entering and not the least amon_ 
them the cable that the car is ordered for me. | 


Feb. 23, 1923. E. W. W. 


AMERICAN MADURA MISSION 
ALBERT VICTOR HOSPITAL | | 
Madura, South India 


W. WILDER, M.D... H. S. THOMAS, M.B., B.S., 
MEDICAL OFFICER, ASSOCIATE MEDICAL OFFICER. 


To 
Rev. Enoch Bell, 
A.B.C.F.M. 
Boston. 


Dear Mr. Bell, 


I am sorry that I have been as yet 


uneble to contribute anything inAhe way of news to the “Missionary 
Herald“. Recently however Dr. fhomas has been taking a good many 
photes and 1 have thought that the enclosed might be of interest to 
you. They all have to do with one of the fairly frequent Temple pro- 
cessions and show one of the smaller cars and one of the temple ele- 
Phants. The one of the Les ken de taken from the Hospital porte-cochere 
and is, 1 think, of fairly good composition and artistic quality. 


Dr. H.8S. Thomas came to us this Feb- 


ruary from Melbourne, Australia, for hospital experience before taking 


up work as a missionary under his own board. He will be leaving probadé x, 
¥ | 


in October to take the course in Tropical Medicine at Calcutta. In 


this short time he has been with us,he has helped us a great deal and 
enabled us to have a missionary in charge of the hospital throughout 
the hot season, something we were unable to do before,He and I divided 
the hot season between us. We shall miss him heartily when he goes. 
The hospital continues slowly to 
increase its work, Last year 100 patients in the Dispensary in a morn- 
ing was a record, and 3U new patients the usua®’. Since Coming from 
Kodaikanal we have 92 to 115 patients every day, high mark being 128. 


One morning we saw 53 new patients. Our alterations have enlarged our 


bed capacity by nearly 20 beds and have given us a large Ward with 


opportunity to hold our daily prayer service as well as a short preache », 


on 


K. EW, Ls Goal S., 
MEDICAL OFFICER. 
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AMERICAN MADURA MISSION 
ALBERT VICTOR HOSPITAL 
Madura, South India 


WILDER, M.D., Hi. Ss. THOMAS, M.B., B.s., K. ©. MATHEW, L..C.P.S., 
4 FDICAL OFFICER. ASSOCIATE MEDICAL OFFICER. ASSIST. MEDICAL OFFICER. 


preaching service on Sunday after-noon with the Ward patients. 
It has been interesting to note in several cases patients who. 
have been discharged to the Out ratient Department coming back to 


norning service each day. 


Yours sincerely, 


Madura. 
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ctor e SONGS FOR THE OPENING OF THE BIRDS’ NEST 
OragyCanw 
— Sen 
& 
eiGaCu smaCa. 
. | 10 RL Cw 
‘ eet ty i 2. Come, follow, follow, follow, follow, follow, follow me. 
ae _ Whither shall I follow, follow, follow ? Whither shall I follow, 
follow thee ? 
| oo at To the Birds’ nest, to the Birds’ nest, to the Bird’s nest, follow me. 
ae i a 3. Two robin redbreasts, in a nest, had little robins three, 

% oa The mother bird sat still at home; her mate sang merrily : 

CP ook And all the little robins said, ‘‘ Wee, wee, wee, wee, wee, wee’’. 
ey, " And all the little robins said, ‘‘ Wee, wee, wee, wee, wee, wee’’. 
pad _ One day the sun was warm and bright, all shining in the sky: 

‘ i The mother said my little ones, ‘‘ ’Tis time that you should fly ’’, 
eS And all the little robins said, “ I'l! try, I'll try, Pll try ’’, 
-And all the little robins said, I'll try, ll try, Pll try ”’. 
‘Sa aes I know some little boys and girls, and oft it makes me sigh, 
Who when they’re told, ‘‘ Do this, or that; inquire, ‘‘ What 
Oh, how much better if they’d say, “Tl try, Pll try, Pll try!” 
Oh, how much better if they’d say, try, Pll try, Plltry!” 
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And yet I know not why I’m singing 


4. Why little bird, is your singing so loud ? O why? 


Is it because of your notes you are proud ? O why? 
No pride have I in sounding song, I pour my joyous trills along, 


Say, little bird, as your heart overflows, For whom ?- 
When in a rapttte of gladness it glows, For whom ? 


My heart is full of ecstasy, which bubbles forth J gn vgn 
_No thought bave I for whom I’m singing.’ 


Where, little bird, is the theme of your lays, O where? > 
Where is the source of such rapturous praise, O where? 


The world is full of glorious light: where’er I fiy its scenes 


are bright, 
And there I find the song I’m singing. 


What does little birdie say, in her nest at peep of day ?: 


Let me fly, says little birdie, mother, let me fly away. 
Birdie, rest a little longer, till the little wings are stronger, 


If she sleeps a little ionger, then she flies away, 
She flies away, away, away. 


s 


© come with us now to the Birds’ Nest, 

O come with us now, come away; © ; 
For there’s no other home of our childhood 
Like the home that we enter today. 


O come, come, come, come, 

Come with us now to the Birds’ Nest 

O come with us now, come away ; 

For there’s no other home of our childhood 
Like the home that we enter today. 


Oh sweet is the thought as we enter 

That here we are going to stay ; 

That here, through the years, is our dwelling 
In the home that we enter today. 

We thank all who give us the Birds’ Nest, 
The friends here and those far away. Aen 
How hard we must try to be worthy 

Of this gift we can never repay ! 


Good night, good night, good night, — 
And happy dreams attend your slumber, — 
No pressing care the night encumber, — 
Once more we breathe kind good night, . — 
Good night, good night, — 
Farewell, dear friends, till morning light, — 
The hours past softly in their flight, — 
While winds are hush’d, and stars are bright,— 
We wish you, friends, a kind good night, good 

night, — 


Good night. 
Good night. 
-Good night. 
Good nigh‘. 
Good night. 
Good night. 
Good night. 
Good night. 


Good night. 
Good night, Good night, Good night, Good night,—Good night. 
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EDITORIAL DEPT. 523 
M 
FEB 4 1942 


October 1, 1941 
REF’D TO 


Tf you had South India, 


the other day you might have heard Maryammal talking with 
her nega when he exclaimed, 


“Ho! What is that little book you seem to think you are 


‘Husband, I vanity am reading! I never thought I could 
possibly do such a marvellous thing! Even on that day in 1988, 
when the missionaries brought Dr. Goodsell bumping over the 
cartroad to our baptism in Konarpatti, I never expected to have 
my opened to read stories! ”’ 


Surely you can read?” 


| “Yes, Ican. This is the primer in Roman Tamil letters, and 
Wilder Ammal says if we learn the eight lessons we will be able 
to —— the picture book of Bible stories.”’ 


“Don’t be silly! Who ever heard of learning to read ina 


stoma aha ge | couple of weeks? It took me three years in primary school, and 
SN a even your clever brother traced the letters in the sand for more 
EN Fees than a year before he could spell out the words. If you had been 
RGSS in school then, instead of tending your baby brother, it would 
eee Pet | certainly have taken you longer than it did me.” 
ee, ‘Yes, I know that. But you had to learn the long and 


tags complicated old Tamil alphabet. This little book gives us our 
a language in the easy, Roman letters. There are only twenty- 


eight of them, and it is really true that we studied them all within 
ee uate SEM a week, and actually read sentences the very first day! Deacon 
at i ee Vedhamuthu, who used to drive the bullock-bandy for Dr. Jones 
ee rae on his evangelistic tours, was astonished, and so was his wife.” 
What’s this? A new kind of letters? Who wants some- 
Bia thing different from the ancient kind? Besides, when you do 
mae ag “ig learn it, where are any books for you to read ?”’ 

| Didn’t I tell you? There’s a Bible story book with pictures, 
er, then we can read the order of service and the lyrics and hymns 
cat in the little book of praise and worship, right in church. Soon 
ae we will be studying the catechism, which will teach us more 
east about Christ our Saviour, and then the Gospel of Mark.” 

ae ya “ All Christian books! How about the newspaper and all the 
educated people read ?” 
ar a ~ Of course we can’t read them unless somebody prints them 
ex Re | in Roman letters for us. We can’t afford them anyway, so why 
ae oat may I not read the lovely Christian books? I shall be satisfied 
cee 2 ee with these for at least a year, and maybe the New Testament 
aes ee et bese when more people have learned to read in Roman 
amil.’”’ 


bare * an “It will be along time before Wilder Ammal can get any 
Pa Bees more books printed for you. She has probably spent all her 
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Roman Tamil Fund for these you have. And as the Church 
Council have not given permission to her and the Bible Women to 
use these new letters generally, where will you get a few thousand 
readers of Roman Tamil, to persuade the Bible Society to print 


" Perhaps you are right. But it is wonderful enough just to 
read and sing in church! Perhaps God will overcome the — 
tion for us and give us His Word. a 


Maryammal’s husband is right in saying that Wilder Ammal 
will not be able to print more Roman Tamil books unless help 
comes quickly. Meanwhile we trust in God, waiting for the glad 
day when thousands of eyes hitherto blind to the printed page, 
will be opened to their treasures. 


For that day must come; only the power of the Book will 
overcome the ignorance of these thousands of illiterate Christians, 
and free them from the chains that have entoiled them for 
centuries. One woman in the Kosuvangundu church is a living 
testimony to the power of the Book, wielded in a very unconven- 
tional manner. She couldn’t read it, but came bright and smiling 
to our Roman Tamil class to learn. Only a few months before 
she might be found foaming at the mouth and rolling on the floor 
in the possession of a devil, as her friends believed. 


“Tf I am in the village when it happens again, call me,” said 
Pastor Chelliah. This seemed rather a remote possibility, as the 


pastor has: several other village churches to oversee, besides his 
city church. 


‘Oh, Pastor, come quick!” came the message some weeks 
later, while he was preaching in the little mud-walled church. 
He ran to the house and gave the woman a blow on the head with 
the nearest weapon available, the Bible in his hand, commanding, 
“Come out of her this minute, in the name of Jesus! And don’t 
dare enter this Christian woman again!’’ When she rose to her 


‘ 


8 


feet she was a normal and happy woman, and has not had an 
attack since. 


In April the South Indian Adult Educational Association held 
its Conference at Coimbatore, with a large attendance of leading 
educationalists. Their aim is to make South India literate. 
There are twenty million Tamils in this Presidency, of whom 87% 
can’t read. If they can be taught to read in Roman Tamil, why 


should not the Telugus, Canarese and Malayalams also have Roman 
alphabets ? 


They listened with keen interest to my address and demonstra- 
tion, and passed a unanimous resolution asking the Director of 
Public Instruction to establish classes for adults and children to 
be taught in Roman Tamil as an experiment in chosen places in 
the Madura District. Though I have written him about this 
nothing has been done yet. 


The Madura Church Council appointed me to take up the > 
Bible Women’s Work of the Central Local Council in April, 1940. 
Our area comprises Madura city and some,towns and villages up 


to thirty miles away. There were 24 Bible Women in the depart- 
ment. 


They have taught 850 women in their homes during the year, 


of whom 88 were Christians, 79 Mohammedans and 683 Hindus. 


Among these 12 were baptized during the year, and 60 more are 
believers. 56 Christians, 83 Mohammedans and 45 Hindus have 
learned to read. Of these 87 had studied for various periods up 
to two or three years, but the remaining 67, who were using 
Roman Tamil, learned in a few weeks. 


When I began my two years term there was a good balance 
in the treasury. But soon there came calls for repair of roofs 
that were leaking badly in the rains in the Bible Women’s houses, 


and in houses formerly used by them but now rented. A _ well, 


long disused, was cleaned and repaired to save the Bible Woman > 
many trips to the village well with her heavy waterpot. Numerous 
minor repairs were made on windows and doors, even roof timbers, 
eaten away by white ants. By the end of the year the houses 
were all in good repair but the credit balance all used up. We 
had to close the accounts by contributing Rs. 145, thus effectually 
wiping out our family educational savings account, anticipating our 
boys’ needs for college. We want to help in this important work 
as much as we can, but would appreciate help from others, too. 


We are laying more stress on work for illiterate Christians 
now, though it means neglecting many Hindu women. There are 
good reasons for this, as we have in our churches 21,927 adult 
church members, of whom 4425 men and 6685 women are illiterate. 
How can we expect an abounding Christian life and witness from 
Christians starving for the Word of God? The work is much 
more difficult among them because of their poverty. Many 


Christian women work in the fields or mills or as coolies, for a 
few annas a day. When they get home at night they cook the 
meals for the family. If they study at all they must give up time 
from their living, and how can they afford even the cheap little 
books we use? For such poor people we feel that the only hope 
is to teach them to read in Roman letters. 


We have transferred three of our Bible Women and the 
money to pay their salaries, to other Local Councils where there 
are large numbers of illiterate Christian women. Two young 
Bible Women, converts while studying in the Tirumangalam 
Boarding School and trained in the Lucy Perry Noble Bible School, 
and both from the Robber Caste, have just left us to join training 
classes for nursing at the Government Hospital. They had both 
given good service for some years, and we could not offer them 
any more salary than their present Rs. 12 a month, which is 
about $3.40 in your money, so we sent them off with our bless- 
ing. This leaves us with 17 Bible Women in the midst of the © 
tremendous need around as, both in the chureh and in the 
community. | 


Is it not disquieting that so many needy women must be left 
without the Gospel? Exchange is rather high just now, and your 
dollar would bring us three and a quarter rupees. You could — 
support your own Bible Woman for a year with only $40.80! 


You would no doubt enjoy visiting with me in the homes of 
some of their pupils; we sometimes have to wait a few minutes 
while the buffalo calf is removed from the front room and a place 
swept for us to sit. But your welcome would be cordial and 
sincere in. many homes called Hindu, where dark faces would 
light with pleasure to see you, and men formerly hostile to our 
message would sit near to hear again the words of life. Itisa 
wonderful work to bring the Gospel of Christ to these dim minds 
and hungry hearts. Many, especially older women, have no hope 
in this world or the next, and seem resigned to their fate with 
the truly Oriental view that their Karma is as unavoidable as the 
_lines written in the sutures of the skull. 


Kiven from your distance, and from the oceans that separate 
you from the hardship and deprivation of India, I believe you will 
want to share at least with your gifts, in sending the Gospel to 
these women. For a dollar you could give five illiterate Christian 
women the five books now available in Roman Tamil, or an equal 
supply of books in the usual Tamil alphabet. Or you could give 
the New Testament to forty people for only five dollars! 


Yours faithfully, 


Harvie Wit lex. 
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MARIAN WYMAN 


Charge; Anerican Board of Comiissi ners for Foreign Missions 
14 beacon Street, Boston, Mass. | 
Aaplify: Exchange C:.ecks 6.60 


Dr. Wilder. Mother of Mrs. Wilder seriously ill and recovery is almost 
hopeless. Not likely to last during summer. Advise a short journey. 


Let us know more definitely trip. You may inform Harriet if you think it 
advisable. Do not mention cablegram in letters. 
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RECEIVED H. MACKAY, PRESIDENT. JUNE 4. 4 4929 
KODAIKANAL 5 1020AM RECEIVED 
PUREIGN VEPARI MENT > 
BOSTON JUN 1 4 1928 
/ 3 Cf. G 


ORIGINAL PLANS CHANGED LEAVING FROM HERE ON JUNE TWENTY EXPECT TO ARRIVE 

ON JULY TWENTY INFORM FAMILIES DR AND MRS EDWARD W WILDER 


LCD: FERNSTALRS “REV HERBERT case 
BOSTON (MASS 14 BEACON ST | 
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NEWCOMB CARLTON, PRESIDENT GEORGE W. E. ATKINS, FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 


eived at 169 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. RECEIVED 
FOREIGN VEFAR' WEN! 


23CD DM NOV 16 
MADURA PALACE 4 16/1250 
JAS L BARTON D D race 
FERNSTALK CARE AMN 8D OF COMM FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS N 


eyxyChusow 
444A 


Bora today November 15, a boy, All well. Dr. and Mrs. Edward W. 
Inform families. 


PATRONS ARE REQUESTED TO FAVOR THE COMPANY BY CRITICISM AND SUGGESTION CONCERNING Cke SERVICE Hee iasi 
SIGNS 
Full-Rate 
This is a full-rate 
Cablegram unless its LCO | Deferre 
is | Cablegram 
indicated by a suit- : NLT Cable Letter 
able sign preceding | 
the address. / WET 
NEWCOMB CARLTON, PRESIDENT Mp 846 VICE-PRESIDENT 
at 169 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
AWN 6s 
BO65LD 1B 
B KODAIKANAL 4 13/1710 HOREIGN DEPARTMENT 
FERNSTALK JAMES L BARTON D D MAY 13 1929 


uuSQWCEYGY EXIRHOBGYG 


INFORM FAMILY BORN MAY 13 A BOY; ALL WELL 
MR AND MRS EDWARD W WILDER 
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Kodaikanal School for Missionaries Children. 


Kodaikanal, Madura Dist., 
leapt 
ALEX. S. WILSON, B.a., ™.0.. So. India. 
Reve De B nddy, 
14. Peacon Street. 
MASS. 
“CAINS. A. RECEIVED 
BREWER EDDY 


JUL 1931 
shortly have the minutes of 
ale held last month. It was most successful, bus I will 


not now encroach on the information lir. Farrar and if. mmbro 
will send youe This time I want to write about sonetiing 91506 
last month the Annual Meeting of the Medical Missionary | 
Association of India ~ Southern Secéion - was held in the Gyn= 
nasium of our School. There was a very fair attendance and some 
papers were reads — 
one action was taken, which ia,- to my mind — the most for— 
ward step the Association has ever made. 
The Association approved the plan of having a vedical Board, 
here in “vodaikanal, during the month of May each year, to give a 
thorouch examination to all who may wish to avail of 
this opportunity of advice in health matters, and appointed a 
committee to arrange the details for next year. {I may say that 
this has long been a hobby of mine and I have brought it up at 
previous meetings. This time the plan met with uwanimous appro- 
val, and I was made 
| During the nine years I have spent in Kodaikanal I have been 
in close touch with missionaries of all denominations who come 


here amually to the number of six or eight humdred. One of 
the sreatest Privileszes of my life here has been the opportunity 
of caring for these missionaries in sickness, and trying to get 


for 
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for them the full benefit of their stay in the hills, so that 
they might return to their work really refreshed and strengthened. 
This has meant a good deal of surgery as well as medical care,and 
for this we have a well~e “ipped operation theatre. But every 
year it has been my experience, toward the end of the season, 
that missionaries and others nave come in distress, saying that ; 
they must go dow to their work again within a week or ten days 
and that they do not feel havs@g gained anything by their stay in 
tho hills. oft times they are going back fesling rather worse 
than when they came up. It does not take vorv hong, usually, 

to Pind out what the trouble is, and very often, had we been able 


to see these persons ww0en their arrival, it would have been pos— — 


sible to give them such advice as would have prevented this re- 
sult. So now we propose to urge wpon all who come here to have 


a thorough physical examination as soon as possible after their 
arrival. It is very much easier to prevent trouble than to cure 
the results of disease. The work will be well worth the while 
if we Only succeed in preventing one missionary from breaking 
dovm, each year, and it is the only step of this kind towards con- 
servation which has been undertaken oui here. 

We have a strong committee and a number of men here who 
would class well as specialists, even at home. So I am expect 
ing great results from this work. 

In view of the above, would you kindly bass this letter on 
to the Heat of your Medical Mxamniners* Board with the re Nest 
that he will be so good as to send us any suggestions he might 
like to make; also forms and Yestion blanks in use, so that 
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we may keep our work here in line with the best results that are 


being obtained at home. 
as 


you will be glad to know that the school is ,ilourishing as 
never before. An enrollment of 76; 62 of whom will shortiy 
be in as boatiders. There were 83 children in Sunday school last 
Sunday morning, and we are all as busy as can be. 
Our new teachers are doing splendidly, and we are just as 
enthusiastic over them as ever : 
With kindest regards, 

Very sincerely, 
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THE AMERICAN MADURA MISSION 


 ‘Manamadura, Ramnad Dt. 
Clarence E. Wolsted . | South India 


October 26, 1926 


Dear Dr. Strong: 


Many thanks for your letter of September 15. We 
are all glad to hear you are recovering. We surely look 
back to your visit here with much pleasure. Only I wish you 
could have given me two or three days so I could have shown — 
you the opportunities of our district, 700,000 people in this 
East Circle and hundreds of square miles of territory. Rev. 
G. P. George is our new pastor for Manamadura Pastorate and 
things are going to hum. He is strong for touring the villages 
and that is what is necessary. Soon we will be sending a 
circular letter which will give a survey of the year's work. 
Since Rev. and Mrs. Vaughan have returned to America the care 
of Dayopuram Leper Asylum has also become part ofour work. 
Five men have been discharged in the last six months with the 
disease arrested. Careful microscopic examinations over a 
certain period were made in each case both by our Medical 
officer and Dr. Wilder and the results showed no leper bacilli. 
This season we have put in about twenty-five acres to garden 


and fodder crop. This gives the patients exercise and a whole- 


some interest. There are now 200 on the roll. We also have 
a good school and expect recognition from Government. But we 
are not satisfied with the Boarding School in Manamadura for 

the children of this lgrge district. I asked permission from 


the Mission to write,fou in regar? to that, and permission was 


given. I.send four pictures with description of each. #1 the 
girls dormitory is good. But it is the boys’ section that 

needs attention. In August Lawson came down to look at the 

root of #2 which was in bad shape. He has advised me in the 
matter of putting in props and braces. Otherwise there was 
danger of the entire roof falling in. We have fixed it tem- 
porarily. This year there are sevénty-two children on the roll. 
That is a small number for such a large constituency that ought 
to be reached. But it all we can care for in the present 
buildings. he most urgent need is to repair the roof of the 
Boys' School (#2 SsTabral, Then some day I hope that building 
Can be used as dormitory for boys. ft is suitable for that but 
not for a recitation hall. Then a Recitstion Hall for boys and 
girls should be built, with separate rooms for the classes. At 
present the four teachers all teach in the one room, so there is 
& general hubebub. Rs. 15,000 would be needed for the above 
purvoses, With such a new plant we could do good work. I am 
sure you will keep our needs here in mind. I want to develop the 
Vocational side of the school work as conditions permit, 


Sincerely, 


(Signed) Clarence E. Wolsted. 
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MEMORANDUM "CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE AMERICAN BOARD 


Date November 24, 1926 


For lir. Bell Fro AS Strone “™ “olsted's letter 


This letter from Wolsted, came two days ago. IT have had it. 
copied, and am sending you a copy with pictures. Wolsted is 
doing a quite outstanding piece of work at Manamadtdura, linking 
up some Simple industrial ventures with the school work, and 
devising methods for the economic improvement of the peonle. 
He is also strong on the evangelistic and outreaching work, 
and is altogether, a very live wire in the Madura lission. T 
thought you might like to use parts of this letter. 


\ 


February 1, 1928. 
Frienps, 


We cannot begin the New Year in a better way than by wr _ 
to our many friends who have been so sadly neglected. 


The annual Government Inspection of the school took place at 
the end of November. The Inspecting Officer this year is Miss 
Lazarus, an Indian Christian woman, who after some years of ser- 
vice in schools here went to England and the continent to study 
educational problems. She is certainly very keen and full of ideas. 
We find her very friendly and ready to help us. Her general impres- 
sions of the school as expressed in her official report are as follows :— 


‘«Since I was last here in 192i the school has made considerable 
progress in every way. The very gratifying condition of music, 
expression, calisthenics, class room work, and the library calls for 
further description. If the former students could only see these 


activities and a well-built house of humble dimensions by the 


eight standard pupils, they would feel satisfaction. 


This year the largest number of boarding girls in the - history 
of the school has been enrolled. The rooms have been filled to 
their fullest capacity. Another building is imperatively needed. 


Two of the most pressing needs of the school are accommodation and 
equipment. 


The school is doing a great and beneficent work in the city.’’ 


As soon as inspection was over preparations began for Christ- 
mas. Miss Swan engineered the Christmas entertainment for the 
closing night of school, the chief feature of which was a little 
Christmas play—‘ The Spirit of Christmas.’’ The classes not 
represented in this gave recitations and songs so that everyone felt 
they shared. Only the mothers and a few other guests were invited. 
Evers one seemed to be enjoying the evening and after the enter- 
tainment came what was to the children probably the best part of 
ail. For days Miss Swan and Miss Ragsdale had been working to 


see that some gift and a Christmas card was provided for each one of 


the seven hundred in Capron Hall and the five hundred in the four 
Day Schools for Hindu Girls, and the result made many little hearts 
happy. Boxes from home provided most of these gifts and cards, 
and donations helped to buy, for a few annas each, tiny dolls, balls, 
eash boxes ete to fill out the number. Right here we must pause 
to heartily thank in the name of our girls all the friends who contri- 
buted to their pleasure. After the entertainment bells were heard 
Santa Claus (one of the Secondary Normal Students) came running on 
the stage and interested the chiidren by her stories and by scattering 
among them some parched peas which they tried to catch. Mean- 
while boxes and trays and huge baskets containing the gifts, home 
made coloured cornucopias full of parched peas and puffed rice, and 
bananas by the hundred had been arranged on our little stage, and 
the teachers brought their classes up in order ’to receive their gifts. 
It must have taken five or six of us a good part of an hour to hand 
out the things. All our work was well paid for in the happy faces of 
the children. ‘Che members of our staff received books or little 
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tramed -pictures on the Life of Christ which pleased them very 
much. | 


The Day Schools had their entertainments with their giits the 
next morning, each in their own building. The Indian Headmasters 
had prepared songs, recitations of Bible verses and dramatizations 
of the Christmas story, and again the Christmas joy shone in. many 
little faces. 


A few days after Christmas the church had a Christmas tree (?) 
for its children. This included, of course, both the children of 
educated families. and those of the mill people, a rather wild 
unkempt little horde—the latter. First some races and games were 
organized and then thére was an impromptu program, various 
eroups being called on for anything they could do. A group of 
little girls from the mill contingent got upto try asong. They 
knew the words—but the tune !—everyone in a different key and in 
different time; however they all enjoyed it and that was the chiet 
thing. Other groups sang or recited verses. Then the assistant 
superintendent of the Sunday School appeared as Santa Claus. 
We furnished him a Santa Claus mask, but his costume was motley, 
one of various printed calicoes with ruffles at ankles, wrists, and 
neck like that of aclown. He cme in staggering from weariiess, 
with a big bundle on his back, but the bulk of the gifts had been 
hung on two huge vines which shade the verandah. They made a 
very serviceable tree and looked very gay with the strings of little 
toys suspended from them. Well, Santa knew his tusiness and 
hegan to tell the children of all the countries he had visited to buy 
these things, made in Japan, Austria, Germany, America, etc., mean- 
while whetting their appe:ites by blowing on a whistle or a mouth 
organ or showing off the other toys. It was a hilarious bunch of 
little ones Who will not soon forget Christmas. 


Capron Hall’s newest venture is a night school started by its | 
TYeacher’s Association for this community of mill workers of whom 
mention has alreacy been made. Yeu may be interested to know a 
little more about them. They are Christians from one of the villages 
outside of Madura City, who—lured by the regular wages in the mil! 
—have come in with their families and settled down in very crowded 
quarters in Madura. Out in their village they at least had fresh air 
anda place big enough to move about in. Here living conditions 
are necessarily hard. They have three narrow streets on each side ot 
which are mud huts built in one solid: mass so that there is no room 
for windows, but just one door in each house. All the drainage runs 
down through the middle of the street and the sanitary condition is 
very bad as you-can imagine. This kind of living is not conducive 
to raising one’s thoughts very high and it was easy for the people to 
grow lukewarm in their church allegiance. The excuse used to be 
that it was useless to try to cometo church hecause when they got 
there there would be no room and they could hear nothing sitting 
out on the verandahs. That condition no longer holds true. There 
is room in our new church at present for all and the people have 
become again very regular in their attendance and are showing 2 
great deal of loyalty. | 


The story of how the school started is full of humour and per- 
haps pathos too if one reads it aright. We made our plans and then 
told the people that we were willing to help if they wanted us 
enough to co-operate with us in every way possible. They were 
pleased and very eager for our help. One night we started out. 
When we got to their village the children were waiting for us. They 
all came running out of their houses, clapping their little hands and 
calling to one another, getting under our feet so that we could not 
walk, and all talking at once. There was a good deal of faith con- 
nected with this enterprise. We had not been able to find a place 
big enough but we started out feeling sure that something would 
open up to us. When this mob of about 70 children began to follow 
us we were more than ever perplexed but we wandcred about until 
we finally discovered over beyond an old mud wall an open field 
helonging to a rather deserted cotton mill, so with not sc much as a 
“by your leave’? we marched in and took possession. Of course - 
this trespassing could not be continued for long and there was opposi- 
tion to it before we had been there many nights. Can you imagine 
getting together 70 little people all unschooled and all excited and 
trying to mould them into a class. Even the most vivid imagination 
will have difficulty in picturing that first week. There still isn’t 
much team work, there still is much to be learned about order and 

~ the reasons for it’s necessity. There still is not much thought for 
others. In fact we are still quite modernly individualistic. But we 
are getting there. The personnel of our school is now quite rapidly 
changing into what we really want it to be. Our class of girls and 
women is much larger, and we have succeeded in dropping out the 
tiniest tots and have transferred them to our village school in Capron 
Hall. But there are still many small people left, for even though 
they do not work in the mills, they have to take care of the babies 
while the mothers are at work in the mjll. While we were searching 
for a site big enough for a school we were sometimes a bit envious 
of the flies who could find a place on the wall when there was none 
on the ground. However we have rented a space 40 feet by 18 feet 
and over it we have erected a roof and on it we have made a hard 
mud floor and soon we hope to have a bit of lattice work to keep the 
outside world out and the inside world in, and we hope to have a 
bigger central lamp to supplement our five little lanterns. We feel 
that we have reason to be proud of our Capron Hall teachers. They 
carry five hours of hard teaching work in Capron Hall every day 
With ail its attendant outside work and many other duties which fall 
to them because of their being in a large boarding school, and yet 
they take their turns teaching in that school, interesting themselves 
in the people and trying to help them in the home problems. It is 
one of the finest pieces of voluntary service that really demands 
sacrifice that I have ever seen. We had inspection last month and 
the inspecting officer remarked, ‘I certainly think these Capron Hall 
teachers are very good indeed to do all this in addition to their 
ordinary tasks.”” She scemed really quite impressed. 


Weare making progress slowly but meanwhile we are not asham- 
ed of ourschool. Some of the children are extremely attractive and 
the older girls very earnest and appealing and we are sure that we 
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are already finding some diamonds down underneath the rough un- 
polished surfaces. The women now are saving their wages to buy 
slates and books for themselves When it takes a whole day’s wage 
to buy a slate you may be sure that there is zeal behind the demand. 
Next year the Government will probably give us grants for some of 
_ these things and then finances will be easier, but we are making it 
our plan not to furnish things from the outside to any great extent 
but to keep our school so simple that it will be within the finances 
of the people with what help they can have from Government. The 
village in which the people live is called ‘Garden of Flowers.’’ It 
is as far from that now as east is from west, but these are only days 
of seed sowing and when some one of you who chances to read this 
comes straying out to visit us some day, you may find there a really 
beautiful Garden of Flowers. | 
Another interesting experience that came to one of us (K.W.) 
this year was a trip to Madras to help start a Madras branch of the 
Capron Hall Old Girls’ Association. With so many girls studying in 
college and medical school there, and others in other walks of life, to 
come in contact with the older alumnae who live in Madras and are 
not able to get back to the meetings in Madura, it seemed wise to 
have this first branch association. There are really many girls there 
aud even this very first meeting when we were hampered by lack of 
knowledge of addresses, etc., was a very happy one indeed. Some of 
you have heard before of Miss Nesamani Paul the first Capron Hall 
girl to receive a college degree. She was elected president of the 
Madras association and under her it should develop and grow into 
something worth while. She is quite a wounderful woman and those 
who had the opportunity of being her teachers in her school days in 
Capron Hall have reason to feel joy as they watch her today. She 
was for some time on the staff of the Women’s Christian College but 
felt called to a work in a large school for Hindu girls and so lett her 
work on the staff of the college to take up this work. I went down 
to see her school. When I entered the children were at prayers. 
Miss Paul herself was leading the group of older girls as I found out 
later, but I strolled into the group of smaller people. ‘There they 
stood—row on row ot little Hindu children with interested mothers 
standing on the outskirts as onlookers, but drinking in with evident 
pleasure all that was happening inthe room. I was really quite 
surprised to find such 2 large number at a meeting of this sort held 
the first thing in the morning and later when I saw Miss Paul I spoke 
to her about it and she said, ‘‘ They love to come [ have no trouble 
at all with their attendance at the daily prayers. Even the mothers 
love to stay. Most of them have studied in this school themselves, 
and they like to come in with their children, and they want their 
children to come. During the course of that brief visit I learned 
many things. I heard of the Parent-Teachers’ Association and of 
the things that the children were doing for their mothers through it. 
Everywhere I went I was impressed by the spirit of the teachers and of 
the school, and later when I went back to my hostess I learned some 
more things about this fine woman that she had not told me herself. 
I learned that she had on her staff several teachers that others had 
viven up as worthiess and that she had worked with them and pray- 
ed with them and tor them until they had literally been made over 
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and that it had become a byword in some circles in Madras that if 
there was a teacher who was unusually wayward and troublesome 
she could be turned over to Miss Paul’s staff and there she could 
find herself and become a worthwhile teacher. One cannot help 


wondering how she accomplishes all these things. In the last few 


years she has been growing very deaf. I found it extremely difficult 
to make myseif understood but she evidently makes herself under- 
stood and has an insight into the situation around her that is not depen- 
dent on human ears. It Capron Hall never has the honour of helping 
to develop another Nesamani Paul, in her alone she has justifled her 
existence. But she has produced others and is producing others to- 
day that are taking their place in India today. One lady in Madras 
said to me, ‘‘ Yes, Miss Paul is really wonderful, but I often think 
that Miss Jeyamani Taylor is more wonderful. She happens to 
be another Capron Hall girl who in unselfish service is accomplishing 
a unique work. She has left a large work in a Mission institution 
to go out and live in a village and bring up the life of that 
community to ideals that are similar to hers. Another of our 
alumnae after several years study in England has recently returned, 
and has just been appointed Professor in the Lady Hardinge Medical 
College in Delhi. From her has just come a very gratetul letter 
sending to Capron Hall a gift from has first month’s salary. 


One could mention others but this letter is getting long. It 
may be hard to get started but it is harder to stop. 


Many of you would be interested to hear about the National 
Congress that has just had its annual meeting in Madras. ‘These 
are stirring daysin Indian National Life. The aspirations of 
the people are varied. The Congress itself had difficulty in 
uniting on many in.portant questions and surely many of us feel 


that the great bulk of the thinking people are not in accord with 


resolutions passed there. One does feel that all through India 
today there is as never before a recognition of the weak spots in 
her social life and a growing desire to meet these problems and to 
produce a generation of people who shall take their rightful place 
among the nations. 


To those of you who have been following us in our 
efforts to build the new recitation hall for which money was. 
provided through the New Heaven Branch in 1923 we have 
good news. The work has begun! Full Government sanc- 
tion of grant was received this week and we are not losing 
a minute in getting the work under way, for if our need 
was urgent in 1923 it is somewhat more than urgent in 1928. 
Our teachers’ house the gift of a New Hampshire group is 
also under way and the plans for the Sterling- wrOwn Hostel 
tor students are being prepared. | 


We are grateful to you all for the many evidences of 
your interest and love. Yours loyally, 


GE Cleon 
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November: 1928. 


Rev. Clarence Wolsted 
Vanamedura 
Ramnad District, India 


Dear Mr, ‘solsted: 


If I am not mistaken you have a special agricultural 
orosram that you are working on at present. s there any-.. 
thins you can send in for a special number of the Missionary 
Terald which I hove to devote to industrial and agricultural 
work? IT have in mind particularly the month of May and will 
need to have all material in hand by the middle of )'arch. 


tT don't know that I have thought of an article from 
you, and yet, if you have somethines of the sort un your sleeve 
or in your system, why not sit right down and write it off now? — 
Fifteen hundred words would probably suffice for what was | 
necessary, provided you could also supnly me with some cood 
photographs carefully written on, showing the different types 
of work, results, etc. 


What I have in mind especially is to show America 
throurh the Herald the imnortance of agriculture in the crea- 
tion of a self-supporting constituency for the Christian 
Church in South India. Anything that shows the effect of 
agriculture unon the character and the spirit of service, as 
well ag unon the economic conditions of the neonle, nhysical 
developments, and so on, would be much appreciated, Possibly 
a good many things can be said in connection with pictures 
that would eateh the eye and heart much sooner than if it 
were covered un in some article, 


Think this over, and if you can let me have by 
return mail something to use in the special number, I shall 
be grateful. Of course, I don't know how exactly to plan 


that special number, and I cannot thntil I have everything 
n hand. 4, 
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Mr. Wolsted--2 


Meanwhile, it might be well for you to remember 
that I hove to get out a-snecial. Madura number in April. 
Here's hoping that the report of your work in the one will 
not stand in the way of an article on your work in the 
other. 


3y the way, if you hanpen to have an automobile 
and find it useful from the missionary standpoint, just say 
so. Or put in a picture of yourself and "Lizgie" in some 
aractéerisb tie pose, 


faithfully yours, 
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REV. CLARENCE E. WOLSTED, 
District Missionary, 
Correspondent A.M.C.C. Boarding School. 
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AMERICAN MADURA MISSION 
AND 


MADURA CHURCH COUNCIL 


MANAMADURA, 


REV. CLARENCE WOLSTED. 
| District Missionary, Ramnad District, 
Correspondent A.M.C.C. Boarding School. South India. 


The pastor listened to my plan but doubted the wisdom of going 

Ene Seno Pees road, He had counted on a three day trip as per 
custom, We left in the morning by car at 7Q clock, At Y we were 
in our villages, We completed our work and even took extra time 
to visit the homes, We errived back in Maneamedura in time for our 
noon meal, The three days trip ina hot, jolting bullock cart, had 
been made in = day, We were in fact freshened by the trip ee on 
nh other work and we had saved 24 days, We did not need 4 or a 
full day to rest up from a tiring carg% journey, After that the 
vastor needed no more convincing, A new day in touring work had 
arrived, The use of a car helps to keep up ones reserve strenzth 
end health, In one week I held meetings in 19 different villages, 


That was made possible in the heat of the sun by the fact that one 


could be resting as the drive was mede in the cool shade of a car 
from one place to another, The car adds to our ability to work and 
is a good investment in eVery Way «¢ 


Sineerely~; 
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Jan,ll, 1929, 
14 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass., Use Se As 


Dear Dr, Rell :- 


I have received your letter of Nov.20", I have al- 


ready given an article to Dr. Banninga for the special ea Num- 
ber, TI will send you a copy of that RUKKEXX iis, ste also 


write something else which may be useful for the speci number which 


f 
you plan to put out in May, I will send you these with pictures s0 


as to reach you the middle of March., 


Will you please se a note to the proper office 


dbe sent to my address at Harmony, 


asking that the Missionary He: 


Minn, ? We leave for furlough on March 20", 


Sincerely yours , 


EDITGRIAL 
FEB 26 1929 


REF’D TO. 
ANS. 3 


| 
4 
om, 
REV. CLARENCE WOLSTED, MANAMADURA, 
District Missionary, Ramnad District, 
Correspondent A.M.C.C. Boarding School. South India. ; 


"ebruary 28, 1929 


Rev. Clarence Wolsted ’ 
Vanamadura | 
Ramnad District, South India 


Dear WVolsted: 


| Your letter of January 1] has just come to hand 
alone with your article on agriculture, written for the 
Vadura number of the MISSIONARY am satrongly 
tempted to do something that under ordinary circumstances 
T would not do: namely, to take your article and use it in 
our esnecial agricultural number that is coming out in June. 
IT want something from Madura to so along with a cover picture 
that T nave of boys transplanting rice at the Pasunmalal 
Trainins School. | | 


The snectal Madura nunber cannot come out now until 
Oetoder. T ehall not really have time to work it un for May 
as Dr. Banninga has not been able to send me the manuscript 
as soon as he first hoped to do. I don't want to rush that 
Vadura number, Tt will take a good deal of thought, for the 
margin between success and failure is very slim. It is quite 
an éxneriment, and IT sometimes get cold feet. over it, but if 
T take nlenty of time for it I ought to annroach what the 
eituation and the work demand. | 


Our Cetober number comes out the middle of Septen- 
ber. Je begin to send copy to the printer about the middle 
of August. Most of the work, therefore, will have to be 


Gone this spring. 


Thanks for the other material that you enclosed. 
Sverything from you is gratefully received at all times. 


Sincerely yours, 


\ 
| 
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Reverend. & Wolsted, M.A., B.D., 


| Manamadura. 
Rev. and dear sir, 


ON the eve of your departure on furlough, after a hard and 


strenuous labour, we the members of the East Local Council take this 


opportunity to acknowledge | the many and varied services you have 
done i in this Local Council. | 


DurING your stay in our midst, you have thrown your heart and 


soul, into the work entrusted to your care. Time will not permit us to 
enter here into any detailed review of your many activities. 


"THE present sound condition of the Boarding School. is entirely 


the result of your efforts. The School has been raised to the First Grade 
Elementary School with an efficent staff and the number of inmates has © 
been considerably increased. In the management of the Boarding 

School the principles you have followed have been almost an ideal which 
is abundently proved by the Golden Opinions which our institution has 
won from the Inspecting Officers of the Government. But here our 
obligations are no less due to your partner in life Mrs. Wolsted who has 
always been unsparing in her efforts and exertions to attend to the 


spiritual, intellectual and physical wants and comforts of the children in 
the Boarding School. 


WITH a view to uplift the condition of the children of the Back 


ward community you have introduced cottage industries in our Boarding 
School and in some other places. As convener of the Economic Associ- 
ation you have taken great pains to improve the material conditicns of 
our village christians in various aspects. 


‘THE land Settlement Scheme which is working very successfully 
in our Local council is entirely due to your able organisation. 


YOurR deep sympathy for those in darkness, your sincerity and 


zeal in soul winning, your hearty co-operation in the general work 
of our council and the financial aid you have liberally giving to the 
various pastorates from time to time, have earned for us a benefactor in 
you. We thank our Lord & Savior for all His gracious gifts to us 
through you and your family. 


WE request you to accept this our poor token of gratitude for all 


your labours of love and to convey our heartfelt thanks to our Beloved 
American Board and all our well wishers. 


May God grant you a safe and pleasant voyage home, a happy 
and profitable so journ amongst your dear friends and relations in the 


west and a safe and speedy return to work among those whom you have 
always regarded and treated as your children, brothers and sisters. 
Believe us, 
Rev. and dear sir, 
Your most grateful and sincere friends, 
and 
Members of the East Local Council, 
2--3--1929. 
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» 
To 


The Reverend C. E. he Mrs. Wolsted 


Dayapuram. 
Reverend and Dear Sir and beloved Madam, 


We, the inmates of Dayapuram, beg to approach you on the eve of your 


and arduous Jabour- We are here to express our gratitude and indebtedness for 
the loving care which you gave on us. 


The keen interest which you have evinced in us js manifold and our words 
are inadequate to express it at this juncture- You had been greatly moved by 
our sufferings and you have shown uz great sympathy and abounding love. You 
had always beed trying to mitigate our trials and misery of this loathsome 
disease by your paternal care and diverse entertainments: 


You had been our Superintendent twice during your stay here and you had 
always been kind and made al! efforts to make us happy: You encouraged our 
sports and supplied materials for our games. | 


~ We often feel that our own kith and kin have forsaken us and the Chris- 
tian Missionaries from America have sheltered us and provided us with all 
necessary comforts. In Dayapuram we have found a home and have forgotten 
lhe miserable disease and other innumerable sufferings: 


You have understood that agriculture is the real and the greatest need for 
India. You have taken immense interest in propagating scientific and econ- 
omic methods of farming: With an idea to make us interested in life and for- 
get our miseries you introduced agriculture in Dayapuram. You supplied us 
with up to date implements, and the best seed, for cultivation. In order to 
encourage us you have given prizes for the best product of cultivation and the 
best farms every year: 
purchase of cattle and other instruments needed for cultivation. Even though 


we may not be able to see you for sometime our agricultural works will make 
us remember you always: 


We were supplied with good journals, magazines, books and various other 
play materials by your incessant efforts: you have presented to us a gramaphene 
to make us happy and joyful whenever we feel dejected and down-heartsd. 
You have taken real interest in our life and you have uplifted our thoughts bp 
your encouraging words and deeds. 


We humbly request you to convey our sincere thanks t> william Danner 
Esq-, for his kind gift of the well with the aeromotor which is useful for our 
farming work. Weare greatly indebted to the Lady of Richmond who has 
given us this fine Chapel where we are able to gather under one roof and wor- 
ship the Almighty God: Please convey our gratitude and our joy for ous wor- 
ship in this Church to Mrs) R- R. Harrison and her friends: We think of all 
other American benefactors who have shown us love and sympathy in various 
ways though we are unable to mention their individual names at this moment. 
We owe all of them our sincere thanks. | 


Please accept this humble token of our gratitude for all your merciful 
labour. These images represent the Hindu conception of God and its peculiar 
workmanship. They represent the great heroes of the past who are now defied. 


We pray thatthe Almighty may grant you a safe and pleasant voyage 
home, a happy and profitable sojourn amonget your dear friends and relatives 
in your own country and, a safe and speedy return to start your work again 
with fresh vigour and energy among thoes whom you have cherished as your 
own childreu, brothers and sisters. ~ 


| We beg to remain, 

Reverend and dear sir and beloved madam, 

Your most grateful and faithtul inmates 
and staff of Dayapuram- 


10-—3—1929, 


departure on furlong to America to take needful rest after six years strenuous ~ 


You had been able td secure sufficient funds for the 
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FAREWELL ADDRESS 


FROM, 
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School Manamadura. 


TO, 


THE Rev. C, E. and Mrs. WOLSTED 


The manager and the Superintendent. 


BELOVED FATHER & MOTHER, 


We the staff and students of the Boarding School beg to approach you with ingled feelings of Joy and sorrow to bid you farewell and express our Heart-felt love and 
gratitude on the occasion’ of your departure on Furlough to America. | a a 


q 


Ever since you took charge of thia Institution, you have taken earnest and strenous efforts and spared no pains tofrender all possible help to make this Institution a 
model one in the mission. Wedarelfproud to say that under your guidance the Institution has made _ rapid progress in all directions. ‘The strength of the school has risen to 154 which 
is the recording strength is the Annals of the Iastitution. The number on rolls in the year 1905 was only 98 which was the largest strength even when the School was a 
full blown Incomplete Lower Secondary School. Enrolment had been more than doubled this year and this is due to your special effort and to the popularity, discipline and the 
Toneof the School. 64 Day scholars have been admitted this year as you have made the Institution more attractive to Day scholars. 
the school with the V Standard as its highest class till 1925 and now this year we are fortunate to have VIII standard or III Form opened through your efforts and we hope 
many students of this class after getting the Government Elementary School Leaving Certificate will join our Mission ‘Training Schools at Pasumalai and Capron Hall 
to be trained as’ Teachers and agents of our mission. Regarding the efficiency of instruction imparted in our school we are proud to say that our School maintains the 
second place in the Inter school Examination and in the Inter school Union Bible Examinatien. we are glad to mention also that this is the first year our school has taken 
$0 many prizes snd won the Banuer. Last year we had alittle difficulty due to the objection raised by the Inspectress that Boys should not be allowed to learn along 
with girls; and the difficulty was soon solved through your efforts in converting: the school into a mixed school. We are thankful to you for your earnest endeavours 
to errect new costly buildings both for boys and girls; andthe Government having acceptéd the plans%and estimates, we hope to have all the buildings completed by the time you 


return. What school is at present and will be 2 years hence has been entirely due to you. 


Taking the weaving and agricultural Departments into consideration you have taken a special interest in them being yourself a specialist in agriculture In the 
vocational olasses mat weaving with designs, weaving of towels, bed sheets and shirting cloth and rope making have been Introduced. The mission schools in other areas 
look upon this as their model and send their manual ‘Training Instructors here tu have better training. Through your efforts the Government have instructed the local 
Agricultural Demonstrator to deliver special lectures on agriculture occasionly. We are algo glad to add that our students are so far advanccd as to celeberate the Ist 
Anniversory of their Association and putun boards the “MERCHANT OF VENICE” in English on the occasion under the Presidency of the District Educational Officer 


Rawnad before your departure. 


' Taking the spritual side into consideration, the school has made good progress. Qne can certainly feel how responsible and difficult it is to control such grown 
up boys. and girls as we have in our school; and it is gratifying to note how well they behave. This is undoubtedly due to-the immense service you have been rendering by 
your special addresses and advices to the staff and students alikein the midst of your manifod missionary work. ‘Through the magic lantern and Bioscope slides you have 
explained the Life of Jesus Christ to the students. 
Boarding school has begun at Mapamadura. 


for the last two years we have had no cases of illness such as dysentery or other contagious diseases. Everyone has been enjoying good health under your paternal care; you 
have always insisted upon students drinking boiled water and eating clean food. The ttudents have been supplied with washing soaps weekly and practically taught to realize 


that cleanliness is next to Godliness.” 


The East Local Council was running _ 


We are glad to say that many Parents now come forward to say that it is only during recent years the real life of a» 


Now taking the Boarding management into consideration we are deeply indebted to Mrs. Wolsted who haz taken every pain to make this a Model one so that 
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"+ to errect new costly buildings both for boys and girls; and the Government having accept "the plans%and estimates, we hope to have all the buildings completed by the time you 
return. What school is at present and will be 2 years hence has been entirely due to you. | 


Taking the weaving and agricultural Departments into consideration you have |taken a special interest in them being yourself a specialist in agriculture. In the 

vocational olasses mat weaving with designs, weaving of towels, bed sheets and shirting cloth and rope making have been Introduced. The mission schools in other areas 

look upon this as their model and send their manual ‘Training Instructors here tu have better training. Through your efforts the Government have instructed the local 
Agricultural Demonstrator to deliver special lectures on agriculture occasionly. We are also glad to add that our students are so far advanccd as to celeberate the Ist 

Anniversory of their Association and put on boards the “MERCHANT OF VENICE” in English on the occasion under the Presidency of the District Educational Officer | 

Rawnad before your departure. 


' Taking the spritual side into consideration, the school has made good progress. Qne can certainly feel how responsible and difficult it is to control such grown 
up boys. and girls as we have in our school; and it is gratifying to note how well they behave. ‘This is. undoubtedly due to .the immense service you have been rendering by 
your special addresses and advices to the staff and students alikein the midst of your manifod missionary work. Through the magic lantern and Bioscope slides you have 
explained the Life of Jesus Christ to the students. We are glad to say that many Parents now come forward to say that it is only during recent years the real life of a 
Boarding school has begun at Mavamadurai. | 


Now taking the Boarding management into consideration we are deeply indebted to Mrs. Wolsted who haz taken every pain to make this a Model one so that — 
for the last two years we have had no cases of illness such as dysentery or other contagious diseases. Everyone has been enjoying good health under your paternal care; you 
have always insisted upon students drinking boiled water and eating clean food. The students have been supplied with washing soaps weekly and practically taught to realize 
that cleanliness is next to Godliness.” | 


We cannot easily forget your neat habits of forgetting and forgiving our errorsand short comings. During the year under review the school had been very fortunate in 
having had a Visit from Mr. R. G. Grieve M. A. I. EK. 8. F. R. G. 8. the Director of Public Instructions Madras; and we consider it as a turning point in the annals of this Insti- 
tution. We fervently hope to have favourable reply from the D. P. I. soon and we aresure ofa far brighter future for our Institution. 


We thank very heartily Mrs. Wolsted for having taken very much. trouble in paying frequent visits to our school when the classes were in Session to watch our 

teaching and give suggestions for our improvement. We always cherish in our minds the kind individual and collective advice given to the staff during the teacher’s meetings 
on Fridays, for the better administration of he Boarding School. Many of us have learnt much from Mrs. Wolsted both socially and educationaily and we are all in debted to her for | 

the same. We now avail oueselves of this opportunity of welcoming Rev. & Mrs. Vaughan who have very kindly consented to take up the management of the Boarding School 

in the midst of their numerous engagements temporarily till Rev. Mr. Keithan Comes to their relief early in October. | 


_ Parting is painful and it cannot but be so and therefore in conclusion Beloved Father and Mother we wish you both and children a safe and sound voyage and journey 
home and a good happy timein your native land and wish very heartily your speedy return to our midst with renewed strength and energy to work again in God’s vine yard. 
We oncc more thank you for the yeomen service you have rendered to our school and request you to remember us to many of your friends there and remember ys especially in your 

- prayers. Lastly we request you to accept this humble tribute as a token of our profound love to you. 


May the Almighty grant you a safe and sound voyage and journey and bring you back safe to our midst at the close of your Furlough. 


We beg to remain, 


et | Beloved Father and Mother 


Your Most obedient children in christ, 


The Staff and Pupils of the Boarding School. 
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The Rev, C.E. Wolsted » MeAe, BeDe 
Patron, Vaunpuram Settlement, Manamadura , 


Rev, and Gear Pather 

We the Christians of Vaunpuram have gathered | 
together here today to bid you farewell at the time of your departure 
from us to your own native land in order to take rest for some time, 

We feel that this is a boon to us that you are 

sent out to India to do the Lord's work and that you are appointed 
to stay in Manamadura as a District Missionary, We can never forget 
the efforts that you have taken curing the past years in order to 
establish the Vaunpuran village and bring it to a growing condition 
regularly and gradually, In order to remove the poverty and slavery 
of the poor Adi-dravidas you have secured about 80 acres of agricultu- 
ral lands from the Sivaganga Estate and thus you were able to bring 
many Christian families who were wandering here and there without any 
shelter and without any aim to this new Settlement and helped them 
in washes ways and put in their minds the real vaue of self-devendance 

Although you had much to do in connection with the 
Evangelistic work and Local Boarding School you did not neglect these 
poor people and their village, In order te raise our condition 
socially, physically, morally and spiritually you have rendered creat 
help through your advice and fihancial aid and you have recently 
supplied us a new cart and a pair of strong and good bulls to improve 
our farming, You have also taught us the benefi7fts of canducting 
cottage industries such as Cloth weaving, Mat-making, rope- making and 
basket making. You have sent teachers to our village at different 
times to teach us these hand work, We will appreciate’ very much the 


q 
hes 


kind interest which you have shown toward this line and we will follow 
your advice, Besides you have taken immense efforts through the Govern~ 
ment and the District and Taluk Boards for the supply of water by sinking 
& well to the village, by constructing a road for us and especially by 
establishing a Cooperative Society in our village for our purpos® in order 
to uplift us from the state of poverty, So. we cannot er easlly all 
these good benefits we have received from you, 

We have always noticed the following excellent qualities from your 
life such as diligence, feeling about duty, regularity and punctuality, 
You have been our Guru, father, friend and counsellor during the past 
years, We cannot forget the good spirit which you have always shown to 
‘us whenever we were out of work in our adjacent villages, You have pro- 
vided us with work and paid our wages daily and yov have recommended to 
other people to give us work when you did not have work in the Compound, 

We have several times shown snevatatuinese to you out of ignorance 

Apes ceused you much anxiety and cares in your mind, But you were very 
kind at such times and proved to be a father to us and directed us in the 
right way, We cannot forget your immeasurable love and no doubt we feel 
that our village will be a Monument for the good work which you heave done 
in India, 


We were always pleased to see the happy ana samiling face of Mrs, 


Wolsted whenever we went to her, We will always remember the good and 
motherly advice which she has given to us several times, We hope that you 
will not forget us and our village although you are separated from us for 
a short time, In order to remember us we the Christians offer this poor 


gift to you in token of our love, May God grant you all a good voyage 


home and bring you again safely in our midst with good health and 
strength , 


Your ever grateful , 


Vaunpuram Christians 
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A Farewell Adress, 


To 


Wholsted, B, D., 


Patron, Vaunpuram Settlement, 
&anamadura. 


Che Rev, C. E. 


Qi bur Csr VES Ho V1 oss Gear 55 PG fun s 


Sor oT HS Cate GEFE Furia HH ah Pisa, 


Vanpuram., 


7—3—1929. 


Vanpuram Christians. 
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AMERICAN MADURA MISSION 


MADURA CHURCH |COQUNGIL, _ 


MANAMADURA, 


wo fr ferme work. Cha mah 
By. v. 9. Chtbik <0 


August 24, 1926 


Mrs. Harriet ti. Zumbro 
62 Church Street 
Norwich, Connecticut 


My dear Mrs. Zumbro: 


I have just reccived a reminder from the 
Treasury Department that the closing of the Board's 
fiscal year, August Sl, calls for fresh considerae- 
tion anc renewal of the allowances to retired mission- 
eries, which, according to the rules are being made 
from year to year. 


Accompany ing the Treasury notice is a list 
of the retired missionaries associated with the fields 
with which I have specially to correspond, and with 
the suggestion that 1 might be disposed to communi- 
cate with these friends as to their situation and cone 
dition and as to the need of renewal of the allowance, 
possibly an increase of it or possibly a diminution sa 
it in view of changed circumstances. 


It may seem to you unnecessary formally to - 
send this Letter in view of our previous understanding 
of your situation and neeis. However, as the practice 
of having at least an annual communication with all our 
' people on the retired list is approved and inasmuch as 
it is a pleasure to us here at least to have that much 
regular communicetion with them, it seems best to ine 
clude all in the correspondence. I will ask you, there- 
fore, just to send me a word of reply as to your situa- 
tion and outiook for the year, 1928-29. The allowance 
made to you for the current year was, I understand, 
91400. Will you tell me frankly and freely whether 
you will need that amount for the next year; whether that 
is sufficient for your situation or whether some change 
in circumstances makes it less or more than you mey feel 
you need, 


I hope you have had a good summer and that you 
and the girls are facing the activities of another round 
of a year with good heart and courage. If you have been 
through the experiences of heat which have befallen us 
here in Boston of late you will be appreciating with us the 
relief that has come, | 


Ser 
4, 


HHZe--2, 


I am sending this letter to Norwich, not knowing whether 
yo are there now or not. I hope it may reach you, 


With eli good wishes, 


Very cordially yours, 


William &, Strong. 
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FOREIGH HEPAR! MENT 
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October 10, 1928 


Mrs, Harriet EH. Zumbro 
22 Church Street 
Norwich, Connecticut 


Dear Mrs. Zumbro: 


Thank you for your good and full letter regarding 
yourself and the girls. I am happy to report that the Prue 
dential Committee promptly and cordially renewed the grent 
for you for the new year upon the seme rate as last year, 


this in eccordance with your setting forth of the aaa saan 
in your letter, 


Regarding your question es to what might be coming 
to your girls by the rules for allowances for missionery 
children I can only say that the allowance which is now made 
to you of $1400 was made up of a grant of $900 to yourself 
and $250 to each of the girls. The matter called to my ate 
tention, I spoke to the Treasury Yepartment to find that as 
your daughters have advanced in age they are now, according 
to the rule, entitled to $300 a piece which would increase 
the grant to #1500. Mr. Beloher has indicated his acceptance 
of this readjustment and has said that he will make your 
remittances henceforth to cover this sdvance, 


I am sorry not to write a longer letter but this 


is the most rushed season of the year at the Board hooms to 
that letters have to be brief, : 


I wes glad to hear of your doings and of the girls 
and to hear from you thus afresh and with great satisfaction 
in the report you could give concerning the girls: progress. 


Very cordially yours, 


William E, Strong. 


WES 3 DSW 
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August 16, 1929. 


Mrs. Harrict Zumbro 
62 Church St. 
Norwich, Connecticut 


Dear Mrs. Zumbro: 


The time of year has come around agsin when 
you have become accustomed to get a letter from me re- 
garding your retired allowence from this Board. You 
may not think enother letter is necessary and I pre-e 
sume it is pretty muuch & matter of form as its inquiry 
joes, but since we have found there wes value each year 
in corresponding with the list of those who are on the 
Board's retired list, in keeping ireck of where they 
are and how they ere situeted, and in giving opportune 
ity for changes or sedjustments that time mey indicate 
as necessary, we do keep up the practice. 


You will not think, I am sure, that we are 
trying to check up with undue particulerity or to ine 
quire into personal affeirs too intimately if I call 
your attention to the fact that the year for which your 
lest allowance was made is ending and the item of its 
renewél is one that comes up for aétion by the Board. 


I have not heard of eny change in your locé- 
tion or situation within the year so am assuming that 
things are with you es they were and that your need of 
the same sllowance as before is not lighter. 


Will you kindly drop me just a line either 
confirming or correcting this assumption of mine which 
will be determining in making up the list for the new 
year’ 

You have written me heretofore so fully and 
frankly regarding your situation and your family needs 
with your responsibilities for the giris and their edu- 
cation that it may seem doubly unnecessary for me to 
ask you to write again. It is always good to hear from 
hou however, and I do enjoy hearing how you and the “= 
are getting on. 


Believe me, withsincere regards and all good 
Ever cordially yours, 


wishes, 


WES : DSW William E. Strong. 
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PALLAVARAM, S.I.Ry. 
INDIA 


December 1, 1928 
Dear friends, 


In the course of the year several interesting 
manuscripts have either been published or 
received for publication. | 


3 Books for the Times 


A new volume has been added to this series. 
Legal Aspects of Social Reform by Mr. Paul 
Appasamy, City Civil Judge, Madras, is a 
careful treatment of the legal difficulties in the 
way of social reform and of the legislation 
needed to remove them. He does not write as a 
propagandist or reformer but as a judge who is. 
dealing with the situation everyday and realizes. 
the enormous difficulties to be encountered. 
While writing plainly and courageously of thc 
social evils in India, he makes it perfectly clear . 
that the spirit of the ancient legislators has. 
been thwarted by later commentators. Seeing 
that the book is meant to be read by Hindus, 
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the method which he has followed of appealing 
to them on the basis of their own lawbooks is 
quite effective. Some critics may urge that 
this is a further attempt on the part of 
Christians to attack Hindu civilization. But, 
I think, it is a genuine attempt to help in 
— solving some of India’s great social problems, 
the real spirit and significance of whatever is 
true and noble in the ancient laws of India 
being recognized. The book is divided into 
three sections and deals with the Status of 
Women, Caste and Joint Family System. It 
has been prepared in consultation with able 
Hindu judges and lawyers and ought to be 
widely useful. Some of the questions dis- 
cussed in these pages, such as the age of 
consent, are very much to the fore to-day and 
we trust that this book will serve to educate 


public opinion on some important issues before 
the country. 


An important manuscript on Prison Reform 
in India has been prepared by Lieutenant- 
Colonel F. A. Barker, Inspector-General of 
Prisons, Lahore. The first half of the man- 
uscript was sent to me sometime ago for 


| 
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consideration. It is aclear and valuable dis- 
cussion of prison questions. When published 
we trust it will stir people to think and act 
intelligently in the matter of prison reform. 


Agricultural Co-operation in India is selling 
steadily, though slowly. The book has received 
a good press and is being used by students as 
a text-book. Recently we have received a 
request to translate the book in Tamil. This 
is good news as in this way the usefulness of 
the book will spread. It is packed with facts 
and is appreciated by every serious student of 
Economics. Even the general reader, who is 
prepared to delve deep into the subject, will 
find this book helpful. 


The Bhaktas of the World | 


Miss McDougall’s St. Augustine is now nearly 
ready. It is a modest little book of 114 
pages but a great deal of work has gone into 
it. Miss McDougall has been a devoted 
student of St. Augustine for years and in this 
book she has made a fresh translation of some 

passages from the Latin originals. I have 
~ read the book three times, once in manuscript 
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and twice in proof. Everytime the wonderful 
story of St. Augustine, told with such sympa- 
thy and skill, has laid hold of me. A chapter 
of special interest is that entitled ‘The Bhakti 
of St. Augustine. Miss McDougall points 
- out in it the characteristic features of the 
religious experience of St. Augustine. We 
hope this book will awaken in the minds of 
readers at least something of that deep and 
sincere love for God which St. Augustine had. 

A few months ago another book in the series 
was published—George Fox by Professor Rufus 
M. Jones. Professor Jones is an authority of 
the highest rank on Mysticism and is known 
all over the world. He has been sometimes 
described as the greatest thinker in America, 
after William James, who has dealt with 
religious problems. It isa privilege to be able 
to place before Indian readers this little book. 
He has written frequently on George Fox and 
has made the subject his special study for 
several years. Here he sets forth in vigorous and 
untechnical language the core of George Fox’s 
message. Dr. John W. Graham, who visited 
several educational centres in India last winter, 
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has contributed a long and valuable intro- 


duction showing in what direction the peculiar 
value of the Quaker message lies for India. 


I have been putting considerable work 
into the little book on Ramanuja. The great 
difficulty is that Ramanuja the bhakta is so 
crowded out by Ramanuja the metaphysician 
and controversialist. I am selecting from the 
original Sanskrit sources, Sri Bhashya and Gita 
Bhashya, such passages as reveal his religious 
experience and translating them into as un- 
technical a language as is possible without 
sacrificing all the depth and wealth of meaning 
in the Sanskrit. That Ramanuja had a real 
religious experience is clear. In_ several 
directions his position comes near the Christian — 
doctrine and anyone who thinks of relating 
Christianity to the real thinking of India must 
make Ramanuja’s thought and experience a 
matter of careful study. 


The manuscript on Kabir submitted by 
Mr. Cyril Modak has been returned to the 
author for revision. Mr. Modak is an Indian 
Christian writer who is keen on adapting 
Christianity to Indian thought. He parti- 
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cularly appreciates the value of the strivings 
and longings of our Indian seers and has 
considerable skill in interpreting them. 

Indian Studies 

_ The manuscript of my book Whatis Moksha? 
is now practically ready. So as to get the 
benefit of actual contact with life, the 
substance of this book has been often repeated 
in lectures. This year I have given sixteen 
lectures in Allahabad, Poona, Bellary, Agra, 
Tirupattur and Madras. The constant need 
of facing an audience and making clear one’s 
ideas, the attention or indifference with which 
the lectures are listened and the criticisms 
made on them after the meeting have been of 
the greatest use. In some cases the chapters 
have been written two or three times so as to 
make them more effective. In this book I 
complete the special study of the Gospel of 
St. John begun in Christianity as Bhakti Marga. 
Though the word ‘ Moksha’ is used differently 
by different schools of thought, to all it denotes 
the ultimate goal of religion. With the help 
of St John’s Gospel, I attempt to explain 
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what the Christian teaching on the subject 
is. As several readers have complained that 
Christianity as Bhakti Marga is rather difficult 
to read, I have striven to make this 
book more easy. It endeavours to point out 
the unique contribution which Christ has 
made to the subject of Eternal Life; in 
elucidating it, I have availed myself of every 
possible hint and clue in Hinduism to make 
the Christian doctrine more acceptable to 
Indian readers. The book may be described 
as an exposition of that great utterance of 
Christ, ‘ Abide in me and I in you.’ | 

An interesting manuscript on The Suffering 
God by Mr. C.S. Paul has now reached me 
and will soon be placed before our Committee. 
The author treats carefully the problem, so 
vital in India, of whether God can suffer. 

Another manuscript on Spiritual Realization 
by Miss Ferguson of the Dublin University 
Mission is also now under consideration. The 
longing for realization is woven into the 
texture of the Indian mind.. Miss Ferguson 
shows with great insight and sympathy how 
this aspiration is fulfilled by Christ. 
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Dr. A. G. Hogg has written the greater part 

of his new book on Jesus and the Secret of Virtue. 
I hope he will be able to complete the 
manuscript during the next summer holidays. 
The material for this book-has been accumu- 
lated in the course of years of Bible teaching 
in the Madras Christian College. The 
manuscript itself is being read and discussed 
with some of the author’s Hindu friends. 

Another book in sight is the Rev. E. C. 
Dewick’s IJmmanence. This year also he has 
not had much time to devote to it as he has 
been busy making the arrangements for the 
meeting of the World’s Student Federation 
Committee in December. From what I have 
seen of parts of the book, I have no doubt it 
will form a scholarly contribution. 

Jesus the Avatar published in the series 
sometime ago is proving very useful. The 
first edition is nearly exhausted and the second 
edition is in the press. A Danish translation 
of the book has been published. Mr. Chakkarai 
was one of the first to recognize and to plead 
passionately in the columns of the Christian 
Patriot for an Indian interpretation of Christ. 
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9 
His own contribution to the subject has well 


shown what a great need there is for thus 
mediating to the Indian mind the fundamental 


truths taught by Christ in language which it 


can understand. 


The first edition of my Christianity as Bhakti 
Marga is sold out. The second edition is still 
in the press. A Danish translation of this 
book too has been prepared. I have not yet 
heard that it has been published. The 
criticisms which have been received of the 
book have been diverse. One critic has said 
that the book gets sketchy as it goes along; 
another reader thinks that it improves as it 
goes along. Most reviewers have spoken of it 
as ‘a small book’; one reviewer thinks it is 
too long. Some friends have appreciated the 
quotations from the Hindu books and think 
that they are the most valuable part of the 


book »one reviewer cannot understand what 
- connexion they have with the rest of the book. 


One reviewer points out that I have not 
acquainted myself with modern criticism ; 
another wonders why I should introduce at all : 
ideas of modern criticism into the book. 


10 

Other Work 

Dr. Macnicol has sent in his manuscript 
on The Significance of Jesus. He points 
out with his ripe scholarship the significance 
of Jesus taking the different titles which 
have been applied to Jesus as his chapter- 
headings. | 

In response to the request of several friends, 
I compiled an anthology of some of the best 
passages from Hindu religious literature for 
devotional use. Like all anthologies it is a 
one-sided collection and does not purport to 
represent the entire range of Hindu thought. 
The finest and most helpful passages have been 
chosen and the others left out. Even so the 
book has a definite value. It is not meant for 
the study but for the prayer-room. In the vast 
religious literature of India there are surely 
passages which cannot but stir in us deep 
longings and earnest prayers. ‘The setting of 
the thoughts may not be all that we desire but 
the thoughts themselves are noble and uplifting. 
The book has been arranged under such 
headings as The Supremacy of Religion, The 
Greatness of God, The Burden of Sin, The Joy 
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of Salvation, The Moral Path, The Adoration 
of God, The Practice of Prayer and The Speech 
of Love. The manuscript has been accepted 
by the Association Press, Calcutta and will be 
attractively got out with illustrations. For a 
long time the desire has been expressed for 
such a book and this experimental volume is 
meant to meet a real need. 


~My little book on Student Life in the West has 
been sent to the press. It is written for students 
and tries to give some idea ‘of College life in 
Western Universities like Oxford. and Harvard. 
The main headings are Ideals of Education, 
Teachers and Students, Methods of Study, 
Social Life, Religious Life and Earning One’s 
Way through College. Three friends who 
have read the manuscript have expressed much 
interest in it and I hope it will be helpful. 

The Law Applicable to Christians by Mr. Paul 
Appasamy has been published and is selling 
well. I may say, however, that my connexion 
with the book is very slight. All that I did 
was to read the book in manuscript and to 
suggest to the author some points which 
needed elucidation. 
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Mrs. Paul Appasamy’s pamphlet on Pandita 
Ramabai is now ready. Itforms one ofa series 
of small books for use in religious education 
classes by High School pupils. Three other 
leaders have already been dealt with in the 
-series—Kali Charan Banurji, H. A. Krishna 
Pillai and Lal Behari Dey. Other little books 
are in preparation. | 

Permission has been obtained to publish in 
book form Prof. Rudolf Otto’s lectures on 
Christianity and the Indian Religion of Grace which 
appeared in the National Christian Council 
Review. Dr. Macnicol has kindly arranged 
for their translation as well as their publica- 
tion. A good many readers will certainly 
appreciate the book and find it exceedingly 
stimulating. | 

I have been receiving constant enquiries 
about the present work of Sadhu Sundar 
Singh. When I visited North India recently 
in search of prospective writers, I spent a week 
with him. Though broken down in health, 
Sundar Singh is still the same earnest Christian 
worker passionately devoted to the Master. 
His selflessness, his other-worldliness, his 


13 


childlike simplicity and his rapture in Christ — 
are deepening with the years. I have written 
a long article about him and | hope it will give 
many of his friends in different parts of the 
world some idea of his present work. 

In addition to the manuscripts, and books 
which are mentioned in this letter, several 
other books are in preparation. A good deal 
of my time is spent in meeting or writing to 
the men who are preparing the books and — 
in reading manuscripts many of which do 
not get printed by us. In the course of the 
year I have also contributed articles or 
reviews to The International Review of Missions, 
The National Christian Council Review, The 
Student World, The Young Men of India, The 
Guardian, The Indian Bookman and some other 
periodicals. 

Once again I have to thank most heartily all 
the many friends who have so _ generously 
helped me. It is always delicate to press busy 
people with requests to write books or examine 
manuscripts. These tasks take up a good deal 
of time and involve considerable work. But 
again and again friends have been most willing 
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| to give their services unstintedly for they 
realize that Christian Literature is a great 
power for good. _ | 


Yours sincerely, 


A. J. APPASAMY. 


C. L. 8. PRESS, MADRAS—1928. 
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RECEIVED 477 


DEFAR! MEN 


MAR 22 1923 Aurangabad Deccan India. 
‘February 18 1923. 
Pros, \ 
Professor Osmania College 
Aurandatad, 


Dear gir Tord pn - Bobs, 


gome Christian families in Aurangabad have been feeling 
for some tise past that all is nor well with thes . he have 
tried our beet to retove what we considered offensive, dut 
have experdenced the etrongest opposition from the very poe~ 
pla: that shoulda have etood for the ideals of périty and faita.. 
One thing that, hae cone out in the greatest possitle relief 
is that we are under spiritual servidade, because of the paou 
niary help that is rendered to the congregations ffoa cut- 
gide.; further we haee felt sore than ever the root evil of all 
thie is that the truth that sakes us free does not abide in o 
our congregations and that it s ig not buried in any of the 
oreede that we repeat.; ye have a pogitive conviction that in 
der to be free we sust follow the truth as laid down in 
the New Testasent.ye telieve in independence in all spiritual 


Sattereand that any amount of money helpthat others may give 
is too @aall to tus up that birth right . The siseionary so- — 
cieties that shoald really represent the pvangelietio spirit 
of the church have no right to lord it over the poor congre- 
‘@ations; for any reason shat-ever.; In fact they should con- 
sider theaselves the servants of the ghuroh, which where- 
ever she existe livee ty propa-gating her faith. Though we 
are poor yet we believe that ae a church we can and should 
te independent if we have the faith to follow the lines laid 
down and followed ty st. Pagl in ohufeoh administration, that 
is have volunteer eldera to look after the congregations. 

( vide gots ch. XX 17 to the end) further we want to be non 
dnowinational end sa such want to possess the sorg] support 
‘of all esvon communities that telieva in our ideale. Believing 
therefore that you represent one such community we break the — 
ice with you anf request you kindly to let ue know the tenete 
of your faith ao that se aay give our prayerful coneideratior 
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~ Page Two- 


to your nuasbere without prejudicing our integrity and in- 
pendence. I may add that all that wieh to live a nondenosina- 
tional life are independent people that is people not de- 
pending on any miasion . If once we come to as understanding 
the field is wide in aurahgdated » where there are at least | 


three thousand though peor christians: and the etrength of 


the Non-denominationel comsunity here will te qavlified onlg 


the facilities that will te aade availatle for the education 
of the rising generation. what is actually to te done ia to 
take full es@vantake of the Government inatitutione ty found 
ing Chré@etian Boarding hoxres in places where there are govnt. 
schbols . fe have some very economic and ueeful suggestions 
to make for the uplift and the education of the poor christi 
~ians here and can try our level best to enlist the syapathies 
Of the sone and daughters of Aurangabad Caristians who are 
dispersed in great nuabers through-out Bombay, Poona and see 

Hoping that you would give your prayer-ful consider- 
ationto thie euggestion and favour ue with an serly reply. 

In the nave of these fanélies, | as, 
«Yours einoerely, 
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‘Merch 25, 1929. 


‘Dr. John Bhaktul 


Aurangabed, Deccan 
India 


My dear Sir: 


I am in receipt of your letter of February 18 ree. 
garding a situation in the Christian Community at Aurangabad 
which seems to you unendurable and on which you ask for a 
statement concerning the tenets of the faith of the American 
Board so that you may determine whether or not you could join 
yourselves to us without prejudicing your integrity and inde- 
pendence. 


I have read your letter and the accompanying prin- 
ted open letter addressed to the Bishop of Bombay in which you 
set forth your grievances and call for their correction. While 
you make specific charges of a serious character, yet your 
general statement of the case is not clear to me and without 
more of a background of information and understanding, I do 
not feel competent to pass any judgment thereon. This Board 
is carrying on no work in the region of Aurangabad and your 
community is directly related, I judge, to the Church Mission- 
ary Society. It is quite impossible for me to enter into 
a discussion of the merits of the case on which you write and 
it would be quite out of place for me to méke approaches to 
the Christian body definitely connected with eae sister tiissione 
ary society with which we ere in cordial relations. 


I am sure on thinking it over you will see that 
your situction and plea are not such as we could deal with 
at this long distance with only such representetion as cone 
tained in your communication and with no occasion or repre- 
sentatives in the area where you are. I beg you therefore, 
to accept my assurance that the case does not seem to me to be 
one into which we can enter and to express the hope that you 
will find through communications with your Bishop end your 
Church Board thet any injuries or injustices that may have 
been committed will be investigated and repaired, 


I am, my dear sir, 
Very truly yours, 


William E, Strong. 
WES ; DSW 
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OPEN LETTER 
To, Bishop Edwin James Palmer, Lord Bishop of Bombay, 


May it please your Lord-ship, 


1t has become necessary to draw public interest to your recent Aurangabad indul- 
gences, especially because the priest of the Church to which I belong, has dropped my 
name in the recent elections. That is the way of vengeance with him. What comes next 
I know not and you may bless any action of his. Personally I care two straws to 
belong to any institution where there is spiritual prostitution. Yet I must protest against 
this unlawful step and let my friends know the exact situation here, before you leave 
India, I ask Mr. Bishop to explain his action and you to disprove my statements. 


1. I brought to your notice that the virgin daughter of a paid quasi pastor 
was with child-not the first honourable instance; another in stock now-You pleaded — 
ignorance and next said “ that arrangements for her marriage are in progress’. I told 
youit was alla hoax, and hoax it has proved to be.I appealed to you, for purity in the 
Church, to stop the man from functioning in the church. Yet you said the father under 
whose care the dvughter had been was not responsible. You put the blame on an un-named 
person and cared not to question the man you blamed. The catechist still functions in the 
church and walks our roids advertising our disgrace with sealed lips as local preacher. 
Can there be greater insult to decency and religion ? 


2. About 1901, H. E. H. the Nizam’s Government distributed funds among the 
cultivators, some with the help of Rev. Whites‘de then a member of the famine committee. 
After some minor attemp‘s, Rev. J.P. Butlin with a Rev. priest and some Mission agents 
mide systematic collections called Mission THAKAV1 often receiving ‘p lieuof cash grain, 
bulls, tobacco, kadibi ete. from over 17 villages. Some of their stamped receipts are still 
extant.Of late these criminal collections were revived in about 20 villages under the orders 
of a Rev. Gentleman who also visited two villages to enforce payment & execution of 
bonds where cash or kind was not available. A small sum which he receipted for was 
credited, when a cry was raised, to the Gingapur postorate and caused the protest from Wa- 
lan] Panchayat. After inquiring in some villages, I reported the matter to the C. M.S. 
and to you, demanding that the culprits shou'd be punished, the Superintending Mission- 
ary whose supervision is certified by these activities should be transfe: red anda commission 
appointed to make reparations. But Can: Butcher came and wrote “ Please bring with you 
any original documents or papers & you wish to submit.” When I refused to submit (!) 
that is hind over the papers a cock and bul] story was got up that I refused to show the 
papers. I did promise to show them under conditions which meant, at the worst, that we 
met in the chureh and without Rev: Bishop. All that has been done was refunding a few 


sums recently collected possibly deposited with the Rev: priest. But should it end there ? 


These depredations go bick two decades. Christian people hive to win b ck credit for 
honesty. It is absolutely necessary to appoint a commission to study the extent of the 
mischief done to make ample reparations and to book the culprits. Else there is an end to 
real Christian work by the C. M.S. here in this MASS MOVEMENT district and your 
evident solicitude for the Indian Church is empty. : 


Hence I am grieved to say that immorality and lies received backing up inthe name 
of justice and Mission and a legacy of difficulties left for the new Missionary Bishop. 
I appeal therefore to all Christians with the right sense of the dignity of their faith, 
to show their indignation against these unholy actions, that have disgraced the community 


and demand a thorough inquiry and proper reparative steps. 


Jesus says, ‘“My house shall be called of ALL NATIONS,t he house of prayer” but 
what have you done of it ? | 


Aurangabad Deccan. Yours Faithfully, 
January 29. 1929. John M’ Bhaktul, 


Professor, Os, College, President A. I.C. 
Aurangabad. 
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ADDRESS OFFICIAL COMMUNICATIONS TO 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
WASHINGTON, D. C- 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


RPECEIVE WASHINGTON 
FOREIGN DEPAR! MENT 7 192% 
In reply refer to | | a 
130-Flint, Edgar M. MAR 28 1928 


American Board of Ginedosdenare for Foreign Missions, 

14 Beacon Street, 

Boston, Massachusetts. 
Sirs: | 

The Department has before it for consideration the 
case of Edgar M. Flint, a naturalized American citizen, 
who states that he is residing in India on behalf of 
organization. 

The Department would be pleased to be informed 
whether the records of your office corroborate: the 
foregoing, also if Mr. Flint receives a regular salary 
and is subject to recall. 

For your convenience in complying with the above 
request, an addressed envelope which requires no postage 
is herewith enclosed. 


I am, Sirs, 


Your obedient servant, 


Enclosure: 
Addressed 
envelope. 
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March 28, 1928 


Department of State 
Division of Passport Control 
Washington, | 

District of Columbia 


Sirs: 


In reply to your communication of March 
27 marked 130 Flint, Edgar M@., I have to say 
that Mr. Edgar M. Flint is a full appointed 
missionery of the American Board, that he has 
resided in India as a reoresentative of this 
Board since July 1913. He came to this country 
for Purlough in May 1920 and returned to India 
in October 192el. He is now planning to taxe 
another furlough in this country within the 
next few months. | 


Mr. Flint is on regular saiary frou the 
Ancrican Board and is under the control of this 
Board as a member of our Madure Mission, South 
India and also a teacher in the American College, 
Madura. 


Respectfully yours, 


Herbert 2£.B.Case 
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Rev, 


he 


8th February , 1928, 


Secretary, 


American Board of Commissioners. 


William 3, Strong, DeDe, 


© 


MADURA 
Ss. INDIA 


RECEIVED 


MAR 7 


for Foreign Missions. 


Dear Dr, Strong, 


1928 


1 thank you for your kind letter dated Jan. 3, 


1928 and hasten to send you a reply immed lately ww, this mail. 


We have filled out on behalf our College the Categories and 


hope that the Higher Mucation Committee will consider our case 


favourably. 


The College work is going on well. 


With kind regards. 


I an, 


‘Very cordially yours, 


Ri Janet 


Age Prancipal. 
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hone: | elegrams and les: 


of India, Burma and Ceylon. 
Chairman : Executive Committee : 
The Most Rev. The Lord Bishop of The Rev. J. R. Chitambar, D.D. | The Rev. J. McKenzie, M A. 
Caleutta and Metropolitan of India, The Rt. Rev. The Bishop of Dornakal. Rai Bahadur A. C. Mukerji. 
Bishops House, Calcutta. The Rev: J. F. Edwards. K. T. Paul, Esq., O.B.E. 
Vice-Chairman Dr. C. R. Greenfield. &B.L. Rallia Ram, Esq., B.A. 
Dr. 8. K. Datta, | ‘The Rt. Rev. The Bishop of Madras. The Rev. Bishop J. W. Robinson. 
The Rey. Yohan Masih, D-D. . The Rev. H. ©. Velte, D.D. | 
| Treasurer : 
The Rey. A. H. Clark, D-D., 
Ahmednagar. j 
Secretaries : | STAVELEY ROAD, 
The Rev. N- Macnicol, D.Litt. 
P.O. Philip, Fsq-, B.A. POONA. | 
Miss A B. Van Doren, B.A. Ap id : 192 


Dear Sir, 


I am sending you herewith a short statemen*: cortain- 
ing "Notes on the work of the National Christian Council of 
India,Burme & Ceylon for the year 19277", The Council did 
not meet during that year,as its meetings are held every 
second year and the next is appointed for the close of the 
present year. Copies of the Minutes of the fxecutive of 
the Council,held in February will have been sent to you. 


While sending you tnese "Notes" I desire at the same 
time to draw your attention to the state of the finances of 
the Council. It appears from the Treasurer's statement 
that there was a decrease in the contributions received from 
Boards in Great Britain during 1927, as compared with 1926 
of Rs.1,247, while the decrease in the case of American 
Societies was Rs.9,241. It is evident that unless there is 
a cOnsiderable improvement in this respect the situation will 
be serious. We are full of hope that with the Jerusalen 
Meeting new opportunities and a new inspiration for increased 

~-¢ @ffOrt will come to us all. If that is to be the case there 
should be new calls upon the National Christian Council and 
if we are to respond to them we must be assured of your full 
support in financial as well as in other ways. 


In this connection 1 have to draw your attention to a 
Resolution passed by the Executive at it~ recent meeting: - 


"RESOLVED that an attempt should be made to obtain 
from Mission Boards an approximate estimate of the 
amounts they are likely to be able to contribute during 
the next two or three years”, 


I trust that your Society may be able to help us in this matter 
and sO to enable us tO go forward with confidence. 


Yours sincerely, 
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of India, Burma and Ceylon. 


Chairman: | | Executive Committee : 
The Most Rev. The Lord Bishop of : ‘The Rev. J. R. Chitambar, D.D. | The Rev. J. McKenzie, M A. 
Calcutta and Metropolitan of India, / The Rt. Rev. The Bishop of Dornakal- Rai Bahadur A. C. Mukerji. 
Bishops House, Calcutta. The Rev. J. F. Edwards. . K. T. Paul, Esa., O.B.E. 
Vice-Chairman r.}C. R. Greenfield. B. L. Rallia Ram, Esq-, B.A. 
Dr. 8. K. Datta, — Rt. Rev. The Bishop of Madras. The Rev. Bishop J. W. Robinson. 
5, Russell Street, The Rey. Yohan Masih, D.D. The Rev. H. C. Velte, D.D. 
| Treasurer: 
The Rev. A. H. Clark, D.D., 
Secretaries : V [) 1, STAVELEY ROAD, 
The Rev. N- Macnicol, D.Litt. FOREIGN MEN! 
P.O. Philip, Esq-, B.A. April A. | 
Hon. Officer : | | 
Miss A B. Van Doren, B.A. M AY 1 ra 1998 / 92 ‘ 
Dear Sir, 


I am sending you herewith a short statement cortain- 
ing "Notes on the work of the National Christian Council of 
India,Burma & Ceylon for the year 1927", The Council did 
not meet during that year,as its meetings are held every 
second year and the next is appointed for the close of the 
present year. Copies of the Minutes of the Executive of 
the Council,held in February will have been sent to you. 


While sending you these "Notes" I desire at the «ame 
time to draw your attention to the state of the finances of 
the Council. It appears from the Treasurer's statement 
that there was a decrease in the contributions received from 
Boards in Great Britain during 1927, as‘compared with 1926 
of Rs.1,247, while the decrease in the case of American 
Societies was Rs.9,241. It is evident that unless there is 
a cOnsiderable improvement in this respect the situation will 
be serious. We are full of hope that with the Jerusalen 
Meeting new opportunities and a new inspiration for increased 
effort will come tO us all. If that is to be the case there 
should be new calls upon the National Christian Council and 
if we are to respond to them we must be assured of your full 
support in financial as well as in other ways. 


In this connection 1 have to draw your attention to a 
Resolution passed by the Executive at its recent. meeting: -~ 


"RESOLVED that an attempt should be made to obtain 
from Mission Boards an approximate estimate of the 


amounts they are likely to be able tO contribute during 
the next two or three years". 


I trust that your Society mav be able to help us in this matter 
and so© to enable us to go forward with confidence. 


Yours sincerely, 


| Tele 


November 20, 1928 


Reve N. Macnicol, D.Litt. 
National Christian Council 
1, Staveley Road 

Poona, India 


Dear Dr. Macnicol: 


I have held a long while your letter of last April 
regerding contributions toward the work of the National Christ- 
ian Council of India by this Board. In thet letter you re- 
ported a resolution asking that Mission Boards might indle 
cate approximately the amount they ere likely to be able to 
contribute during the next two or three years. I may say now 
thab we have recently made up the budget of appropriations for 
the American Board for the year 1929 and it includes a grant 
to the Netional Christian Council of India, Burma and Ceylon 
of $579.00. This is included in the Budget of Appropriations 
to be distributed through our Marathi Mission so thet I suppose 
our treasurer will remit to the wreasurer of that Mission who 
will pass the sum on to you. This I believe is the same sum 
that was appropriated last year, 


I an mindful of your statement thet a shrinkage in 
the income of the Council has brought it into a somewhat criti- 
cal condition so far as its finances are concerned. I sm 
sorry that the Board could not therefore make an increase to 
you in its appropriations, but inasmuch as the Committee feit 
compelled to cut over $30,000 out of the Budget as first drawn 
up you will realize that it was felt to be as much as the Board — 
could go to hold its own with grants of the preceding year. 


I should like to take this opportunity to express 
to you my personal regard and good wishes in your important 
office. I have still a very pleasant memory of meeting you 

at Dr. Henry Fairbanks in Ahmednagar when I was there two 
years or more ago. You were good enough to come over from 
Poona to talk with us about some questions affecting the Die 
vinity College and its program. I valued much your judgment at 
that time which had weight with the Leputation informing its 
recommendation in that matter. The development of the situa- 
tion since we were there and the strengthening of the union 
character of the institution perhaps calls for a revision in 
the judgment which we formed then as to the plicy to be pur- 
sued and of course we all welcome the increased activity end 
widening service of the institution. 
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In this day when devolution is advancing with quickened step 
in the Mission field the work of training preachers, evangel- 
ists and religious workers hecomes more obviously important, 3 
for how shell devolution increase without leaders and how shall — } 
they lead unless they are trained? 


Believe me, 


Verycoordially yours, 


William Str 


WES: DSW 
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PRESIDENT: PaTRON: His EXCELLENCY VISCOUNT GOSCHEN OF HAWKHURST, G.C.1.E., C.B.E HON. TREASURER: 


THE HON. Ma. Justice YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION Dr. H. S. HENSMAN 
y ESPLANADE, MADRAS, E. 
VICE-PRESIDENT : Te.earams: “MANHOOD” MADRAS. GENERAL SECRETARY : 


TELEPHONE No. 2562. D. F. McCLELLAND 


March 18 1928. 


RECEIVED 


FOREIGN DE FAK! MEN} 


Dr. William E. Strong, 
American Board, APR 7~ 1998 
14, Beacon Street, 

Boston, Mass. 


Arg, 


Dear Dr. Strong? 


Mr. G.AeNatesan, Publisher and Editor of the “Indian 
Review", a leading Indian magazine, has given me a number of copies 
of a booklet entitled “A Rejoinder to Miss Mayo's Mother India” with 
the request that I distribute them in America. I am sending you a 
parcel of 20 copies and £ am sure that you will find the booklets 
useful in correcting some of the false impressions created by Miss 
Mayo's book. 


We would be grateful if you would circulate these 
booklets where they would be most useful in commas ting some of the 
mischievous influence of this book. 


With kind regards, 


Yours sincerely, 


R. Dann, Esa. 
\ 
/ 
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89 Lowell Avenue 
Newtonville ,Mass, 


Mr. D. NeClelland 

YuCA 
Ssplencde, Madras, Madura District 
south India 


Dear Mr, McClelland: 


write to acknowledce of your 
letter of Merch 15 reporting thet you are sending 
bWenty copies of “"Rejoinder to Miss “Othe 
lad 14 OF Gistribu ion oy us 08 ric la 
1m spreading this counteractive and will try to do 
GS Wiseiy ena S6liscvlveiy as possible, 
285 stirred up, &S oi: course you 
deal of interest in Miss o's pook:- in this 


somewhat u pon Lt 


~ 


country. one is herself, lec : 
and some of her friends and pporters are writing are 
ticles in the press and naz nes in defense of it, but 
so far as ay it is the 
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side & 


And artiole by our missionary, Alden Vlark 
whiien appeared in the Atlantic MOnthLy has had wilde read= 
ins and elicited muoch favorable comnent, While I do not 
suppose we cun overcome tho bitter feeling engendered in 
India by the 300k, yet I think we can hope to minimize 
dts baleful in as Luance in this country and that our Indian 
friends and assoctates in Christian work at least, will 
realize that the United States is not disposed to regar 
them as as debased ané decadent people. 


JELLEVE 6, Very cordially yours, 


William E, Strong 
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TELEGRAMS: ‘‘INMISCO, SLOANE, LONDON’: Copes: TELEPHONE: VICTORIA 1425 
CABSLEGRAMS: ‘‘INmIScO, LONDON’’ Missions 


INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL 


Composed of Representatives appointed by 


UNITED MISSIONARY COUNCIL OF AUSTRALIA CoMMISSIE VAN Apvies (THE NETHERLANDS) 
Soci£TE BELGE DE Missions PROTESTANTES AU CONGO NATIONAL MissionaARY CouNCIL oF New ZEALAND 
NATIONAL CHRISTIAN COUNCIL OF CHINA | NORSK MISSIONSRAAD 
DANSK MISSIONSRAAD FOREIGN MISSIONS CONFERENCE OF NORTH AMERICA 
DEUTSCHER EVANGELISCHER MISSIONSBUND 2 (UNITED STATES AND CANADA) 
SOCIETE DES Missions EVANGELIQUES DE Paris MISSIONARY SOCIETIES OF SOUTH AFRICA 
CONFERENCE OF MISSIONARY SOCIETIES IN GREAT BRITAIN | SUOMEN LAHETYSNEUVOSTO 
AND IRELAND SVENSKA MISSIONSRADET 
NATIONAL CHRISTIAN COUNCIL OF INDIA, BURMA AND CEYLON : ASSOCIATION OF MISSIONARY SOCIETIES IN SWITZERLAND 


NATIONAL CHRISTIAN COUNCIL OF JAPAN 


Chairman 


Secretaries Joun R. Mort 


J. H. O_pHam EDINBURGH HOUSE 


WILLIAM PATON 


A. L. Warnsuuis | | 2 EATON GATE, LONDON, S.W.1 
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The Kev. We E. Strong D.D. 
14, Beacon Street, 
Boston, 
Mass. U.S.A- 


bear Dr. Strong, 


You are probably aware that discussions have been going 
on for some time in India with regard to the establishment 
of a Christian centre of Islamic Studies in Lahore. I have 
received from the secretary of the National Christian Council 
in India - Dr. Nicol Macnicol - a minute of the Committee on 
Work among Moslems appointed by the National Christian Council, 
regarding this proposed School, together with the constitution 
and a covering letter. I understand from Dr. Macnicol that . 
this minute and constitution have been sent to the secretaries 
of all missionary bodies in India, and he desires me to lay it 
before the Boards in America and Great Britain. 


Dr. Macnicol tells me that it is hoped that if the 
missionary bodies concerned give their judgment on the proposed 
constitution in the course of the autumn, the committee of 
Management for the School may be set up at the National 
Christian Council meeting in the beginning of January 1929, 
and definite plans made for the establishment of the school 
in the autumn of 1929. 


I have two comments to make upon the budget contained 
in this minute. The first is that provision is made for a staff 
of two missionaries and one Indian teacher. In all the discus- 
Sions among the Missionary Societies - mainly British - from 
which this proposal originated, it has been assumed that three 
missionaries and one Indian shoulda be the staff. I took this 
matter / 
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Matter up by correspondence with India after receiving the 
minute, and they tell me that the general Indian opinion is 
in favour of starting with a total etaff of three rather than 


four, but that they regard it as the function of the governing 4 


committee when set up to make a final decision on this point. 
Purther, I find that the rental charge was based upon the 


assumption that one of the missionaries would be unmarried, but 


all the men whom certain Missionary Societies have discussed 
lending to the scheme ~- i.e. the kev. Murray T. Titus of the 
liethodist Episcopal Church, the kev. L. #.Browne of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel and the hev. L. Bevan Jones 
of the Baptist Missionary Society - are married men, and 

accordingly the rental charge for the staff should be increased 
to cover two married men. | | | 


I shall be glad if you will let me know your judgment 
on this constitution and general plan, unless it is the 
practice of your Board to make such judgments through its 
representative in india, in which case it will be communicated 
to the National Christian Council through that channel. 


I shall be happy to answer any questions reyvarding this 
scheme should you wish to ask them. i have not in this letter 
attempted to outline any of the arguments which have moved 
certain missions to take the initiative in this matter, as 
they are probably well known to you. I will only say now that 
the objects for which the School or Centre of itudies is being 
set up are threefold. | 


(1) The establishment of a Centre where thorough study 
of Islam in India both in its theoretical aspects and in its 
manifestations may be carried on by Christian 
SCnOLarB. 


(2) The provision of training for workers among Moslems 
both missionaries and Indians. 


(3) @he production of Christian literature, evangelistic 
and apologetic, for Moslems. 


I an, 


Yours very truly, 


= 
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August 22, 129268 


Rev. William Faton 

International Missionary Council 
Edinburgh House 

2 Katon Gate, London, S.W.1 
England 


Dear Mr. Peton: 


I wish to acknowledge your letter of July 26 
with its enclosures Setting forth the proposals concern- 
ing the school of Islamic Studies projected for Lahore, 


It goes without saying that I have been inter- 
ested in reading carefully what you present. We have rec- 
ognized of course what has been for some time increasingly 
urged, that Christian work among the Moslem people of India 
has been unwarrentably meager and ineffective. 


As you may know, the Mohammeden problem has not 
pressed so close upon American Board Missions as in some 
other areas of India. We do touch it of course both in the 
Marathi and Madura fields, more particularly to a larger 
degree in the former. But pertly because of the smaller 
proportion of Mohammedans to Hindus in these fields, and 
partly because we got started among the Hindus and have never 
been able adequately to maintain our work for them, we have 
not adventured into special work for the Moslem people. 


Partly because of some fraction between the Anglican 


Mission and our own in work at Sholapur, proposals were meade 
to us by the Marathi Mission that we should start a special 
piece of work for the Moslems, We have realized that because 
of the increasing communal strife between these two peoples, 
it was not precticable to attempt aggressive work for the two 
through the same channels, or with the same agencies, these 
except in sporadic cases, but as I have siid, we have not felt 
that the Mohammedan problem was so specially or heavily pres- 
sing upon this Board as upon Missions in other areas, and we 
have not felt that in the Board's present financilel situation 
we could undertake starting a line of work which ought to be 
started with some force and adecuate support it it were to be 
undertaken at all. 

The proposal to establish this contemplated school 
at Lahore indicates that you would locate it where the Moslems 
present a larger proportion of the population and where there 
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is already a more established work for them. This Board 
would be interested, of course, in any undertaking which 
contemplated thorough study of Islam in India; in the worke- 
ing out of plans for missionary contact with it and the 
promotion of practical lines of work. It would of course — 
have full sympathy and approval for providing training for 
workers among the Moslems although it might not at present 
have missionsries or Indian workers whom it is seeking to 
have so trained, I think the line of proposed work which 
would most appeal to this Board at present would be the 
third object you name; the production of Christian lihera- 
ture which could be circulated among the Moslems. I suppose 
the differences of language as well as of race, history 

and habit would effect the production of such literature, 
preventing the circulation of any publicetion in single form 
for use in all parts of the land, but that fact hovever, 
wuld not be probhibitive to the service of one center to 

the general need of literature and its circuletion. 


As you indicate, and as Dr, Macnicol indicates 
in his communication concerning the proposed school, the 
various missions of India are being addressed in the matter, 
their opinion and response being sought. We may, therefore, 
hear from both our India Missions regarding this matter and 
should, as you surmise,look to them for some expression of 

their judgment and feeling before any definite action is 
taken here, oe 


I have expressed simply my own thoughts and 
opinions that you might know how our letter was received 
and might be assured that with hearty gooc will to the 
plans, at present it hardly seems that this Board is in 
a position to take any determining action thereon, 


With kind regards as ever, 


Very cordially yours 


Willi eam Strong. 
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| Rey. W. Es Strong, Didi, 
14 Beacon Street, SEP 2.9 
Boston, 


MASS 
U.S.A. 


Dear Dr Strong, 


On the other hand the Muslim population tends to be rather 
. | grievously neglected where it is in the minority. 


a Very many thanks for your letter of August 22. 

sh I was very glad indeed to know your general views about 
e the proposed Central School of Islamic Studies. I hope 

- that you will heve hearc from your missions in India about 
4 this plan,ana although, of course, I recognize that both 

4 in the tiarathi and Madura fields you are less in touch with 
rs iluslims than missions working in Northern India or Bengal, 


We have been very busy this summer with production 
a of the 8 Volume Jerusalem Report. I hope to leave on lst 
7 November for Egypt and India. 


With warm regards, 


Yours very truly, 
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July 29, ly2y. 


Dr. J. 8. Rastogi 

2260 Mandnyea 

Smmbhol United Provinces 
India. 


My dear Sir: 


Your ietter addressea to Mr. Ernest W. 
Riggs et New York has becn rorwaraea to the Koons 
here at Boston here the headquerters of the An= 
erican Board are iovaied. Mr. Kiggs passed your 
letter to me as I have care of corresponaence with 
and regarding the missions of this Board in India. 
I note your expression or urgent desire that you 
mignt set some chance to serve our Mission, but I 
can see no opening tnereror., You are cuite oute- 
side the regions where our Missions ere in India. 
So rer as I know, there is no opening at present 
for em Indian physician in any of our American Boara 
hospitals tnere. The search ror such a one if it 
were occasioned woula be underteken by the Mission 
or the institution seeking such help. 


You speak of “knowing all the ins and © 
outs of the disunity prevailing between Arye Smajists 
ena Sametemistss'. I eam not aware of eny situation or 
activity on the part or our Americen Board Missions 
in India which calis for any special knowledge or 
such disunity it it exists. 


In short, my dear sir, I do not see any 
ground for negotiation with you regaraing your ree 
quest for engagenent in service with the Americen 
Board's mission in Inaia. 


I am, 
Very truly yours, 


William E. Strong. 


WES: DSW 
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January 24, 1929. 


Miss Mary Hazen Richardson, Principal 
Alao School 


Kookena, South Kona, Hawaii 
My dear Miss Richardson: 


Your very welcome letter of Januery 7 comes to my 
desk this morning. I thank you for writing me so fully and 
clearly concerning your thought as to a memorial to your un- 
cle through aiding the boarding schools in the Madura Miss- 
ion. Your generous purpose is deeply appreciated and your 


thought of a channel for your gift seems to me most wise and 
appropriate, 


Your uncle, after his first short term of a year and 
ea half in Madura and followed by his pastorate of Lfourteen 
years in the home land, had thirty years of continuous service 
in the Madura Mission. During this time he was located at five 
different stations of the Mission, almost all the centers in 
its wide area, a quite remarkahle experience, since a mission- 


ery is rarely designated to so many different stations nee 
his career, 


The Madura Mission station schools at 
five of its centers, four of which, Dindigul, Manamadura, Arup- 
pukottei and Tirumangalam, your uncle was located. These board- 
ing schools are counted among the most important and effective 
agencies for establishing Christian ideals and a Christian way 
of life in the field. To these schools are brought selected 
boys and <irls from the outstations and the districts and they 
are brought into the close and intimate association not only of 
study but of life in the school. There is time for the &@ncul- 
cating of Christian ideas and habits, for the instilling of the 
Christian spirit and the ¢~radual absorption of the Christian 
atmosphere, so that the young people who go out from these 
schools are quite thoroughly imbued with Christian aims and pure 
poses and go out to make substantial additions to the Christian 
community. It is the settled opinion of the Medura Mission as 
is true also in other Missions, that these boarding schools are 
of first importance in establishment of Christianity in the Nise 
sion area. Your uncle was thus brought into association with 
and his abilities and endeavors must have been poured out upon 
these Mission boarding schools to a very large extent. As a 
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 @istrict missionary doing work so widely through the Mission 
area, his contribution to the work must have been preeminently 
through the aiding of these schools and the young people who 
were in them, That is why it seems to me your thought of these 
schools is particularly appropriate. 


Until recently, these boarding schools have been very 
much behind the times in plant and equipment. Within a year 
or two some special funds have been reised in one way or another 
for the aiding of these schools in response to emphatic and re- 
peated appeals from the Mission for help to these so important 
azencies. Financial aid has therefore come to all the five 
boarding schools. ‘Some, however, have been aided mare than 
others, notably, I should say at Tirumangalam and Dindigul. 


As I look over the record concerning the years of your 
uncle's work and locations, I note that his longest period, 
ten years, from 1896 to 1906 was spent at Aruppukottai where 
he was twice located and where he died in 1914. I would think 
therefore, that either Aruppukottai or Manamadura might well 
be chosen by you as the field for your gift. Perhaps you would 
incline to divide it between the two. Both of these centers 
are appealing and promising. Aruppukottai, off in one corner 
of the Madura Mission field is in the midst of a large popu- 
lation and its schools are crowded with pupils coming fram all 
directions. Mr. and Mrs. White who are the missionaries there 
are able and energetic people. They are fettile in their plans 
and enthusiastic in carrying them out. Any aid to them would 
be promptly and wisely used and most gratefully welcomed. At 
Manamadura we also heave a young missionary and his wife in 
charge of the station, Mr. and Mrs. Wolsted. Mr. Wolsted is 
doing a very superior work, branching out into some industrial 
features for both boys and girls in such ways as make the school 
quite outstanding in mission development at present. 


The Wolsteds are coming home this year on furlough 
but of course the work will go on and they will go back to it 
when their furlough is over, They have clear and cogently ex- 
pressed desires for development in their schools beyond what is 
available from the Board's grants. As a place where your uncle 
was twice located and where his life and life work ended, I 
thought you would probably draw toward Manamadura as the field, 
or if you incline, one of the two fields, Aruppukottai being the 
other where you would like to place your gift. 


Now let me say. do not be too mich overwhelmed by 
Mother India. Miss Mayo has written a startling book. She 
has gathered into it a great number of facts, quoting chapter 
and verse for them which altogether make a terrible arraignment 
of India, but all who read the book and know India well, agree 


that her account .is overdrawn, distorted, one-sided and 

cruelly unfair. If you have a@ chance to see a new book 

called, Understanding India, by Miss or Mrs. Williams, you 

will find therein a much more palanced and sympathetic 

portrayal of India's life with both its light and its. 

shade brought out. Miss Mayo's pen is characteristically 

vitriolic. Her book on the Philippines was siméharly ex- 

travagant and unfeir. She has a flair for setting forth 

the dark and dismal side of things end apparently sees 

only what is to her purpose. 


When charged with the fact that she overlooked 
or made little of the reform sects and influences in India 
and beyond that of the missionary contribution: to Indie, she 
replied in substance that she could not cover everything 
end bec had felt it was her task to show the wretchedness 
and thw weakness of India, 


I wish you could see Indie for yourself and es-. 
pecially see the missionary work which is being, done there 
today. It is so broad, varied, modern in its policies and 
methods that I am sure it would commend itself to you as 
being greatly worthwhile. Its worth is to be estimated not 
only by its direct results, the converts to Christianity it 
secures, the number of churches, the number of pupils in 
its schools, etc., but also and perhaps even more by the 
leavening of the lump which is certainly going on, The 
changes which sre coming to pass in ancient and established 
habits and customs both of thought and of life among the 
 Indigm people in this present turbulent ara of rousing na- 
tional spirit, I believe it is the simple truth to say that 
no one agency is working more sanely and in the light of 
permanent accomplishment, more effectively than the mission- 
ery enterprise at least within the ereas where I have seen it 
and know something of it. I believe you will never have oc=- 
casion to feel you are wasting money, but only that you @4at_ 
using it most wisely and effectively if you make a wift to 
one or more of the boarding schools of the Madura Mission. 


We will certainly keep in mind your closing word 
that if the Board should receive bequest from you or your es- 
tate, it should be used for the Madura Mission and in honor 
or Mr. Hazen. If you wish further information or have ques- 
tions which occur to you and to which you would like an answer 
I hope you will give me a chance again to make clear the case 
to you. 


Thank you again for your letter and with grateful 
acknowledgment of your generous purposs, I am, 


Very cordially yours, 


WES: William Strong 
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MAR 1 1929 
Hookena, Hawaii. February 14,1929. 


14 Beacon Street 
ogten, 


Thank you for your full and appreciative letter of January 24. 


I remember you were in the delegation to Indie. I have the report on 
" The Indian Road"and have reread it in the light of your letter. 
I am glad you gave me a resume of Mr. Hazen's missionary 


career. He visited us and I have a picture of his home at Aruppukottai 


and a number of snap shots of his workers, etc. 

I think the station at Aruppukotteai sounds from your letter 
as being a very fruitful field fer investment of a little money. I 
know of the work of boarding schools, having been a Principal of one 
for Hawaiian girls, and am now in the public school work emong very 
‘primative Hawaiian children, who respond with utmost simplicity. 


Today we will go to the center and I will get a draft for | 
you in the sw of $800.00 for the schools of the station naa ttines 
above. I hope to add to this another $200 by the summer, say in July 
or August, so thet they can plan for the investment of $1000, in the 
memory of Rev. Hervey C.Hazen. I think a simple memorial tablet, inex- | 
pensive ,would be appropriate to keep before the minds of the young | 


people, that others have worked and sacrificed for them. 

I should be glad te see India myself, but do hot know as I | 
shall get that far, although I have traveled about in U.S. considerably. 

Thank you for your letter. 

Sincerely yours, 


Mary Hazen Richardson 
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March li, 1929. 


Miss Mary Hazen Richardson 
Hookena 
Hawaii 


My dear Miss Richardson: 


I eam sending you herewith the Board's receipt for the 
sum of $800.00, covering the generous check received from you a 
few days ago to be used 44 a memorialfof your uncle at the Are 
uppukottai Boarding School, Your letter expresses the hope and 
purpose to send another -200,.00 later, to be joined with this. 
I think we will hold the present sum here until the supplemen- 
tary amount comes, notifying the Whites, the missionaries at 
Aruppukottei of your gift and its purpose end letting them be 
making plans for its use which they can report upon; meanwhile 
having the understanding thet the money is avé&ileble. 


This gift of yours is, in every way, most gratifying 
to us. We are gled to heave such a memorial of your uncle, - 
our honored missionary; glad to have the help for the Aruppukote 
tei Schools which are most worthy end needy and in ae wide and 
growing field where the work of the schools is most effective; 
glad élso to have this gift to use in a way that we feel sure 
will please the giver es word comes back to her concerning its 
use and the joy which it brings to the Aruppukottei people, not 
only in itself, but es &é memorial of the Kev. Hervey Hazen, 


I shall write to the Whites at once of the matter and 
hope to get you information, either directly from them or ine 
cgirectly through this office as to the working out of the plen,. 


Meanwhile, again let me thank you for your gift and 
all that it means to us and express our hope that it will bring 
as mich joy to you as it does to us here and as it will at Aru 
ppukottali. | 


= 


With sll good wishes, 


Very cordially yours, 


William &, Strong. 


WES : DSW 
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Hookena, Hawaii. April 6,1929. 


Dr. Wm. E.Strong 
Boston, Mass. 


Dear Dr. Strdng: 


Your letter containng receipt for $800 at hand. I note 
that you are holding this for the balance of my contribution. 


A collection of back rent in my Oberlin home together with 
part of my salary here enables me to rush the total amount through 
to you earlier than I suggested, and I shall have the matter off ) 
my mind and heart, and you can also be relieved of the business, 4 
and the Whites can have the money in hmd if cash is e desideratum 
in their undertaking. 


I will enclose draft of $150 from here md Oberlin Bank Co. © 
will enclose draft $125, total $275. This can pay for exchange | 
Which is rather expensive I suppose, and for the inscription on a | 
tablet as I suggested. I understand the Indians are very clever in 
metal work and probably can do better than Americms at less - 
expense than from New York, besides the expense of tranenertation. 


Although JI have not personally investigated the family 
records of the Crosby family, Mrs. Hdohn C.Hazen informed me that 
Fanny Crosby, the hym wtiter, was of the same family ancestry of 
our grandmother, maybe a sedond cousin to Hervey Crosby Hazen , the 
missionary. He was born 1841 died 1914. | 


Your ability to express feelingly appreciation for his work 
of love and sacrifice for the Hindu people will serve well in devising 
the suitable inscription to keep in minds of the young people that 
look upon it what it stands for. I think that you rather than the 
Whites should dictate what goes upon the plate. 


. We ehell all be interested as to the way it benefits the 
Aruppukottai Boarding schools. 


Sincerely yours, | | 


Mary Hazen Richardson. 
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Miss Mary Hazen Richerdson 
iHookena 


Dear VNiss Richardson: 


--Your letter of April 6, contéining the two drefts 
for 150.00 and 125.00 was received several days ago. I 

afin sending you herewith the. Boerd's receipt for the same which 
hes been held until I hed this letter ready to send youe You 
nave certainly been prompt end generous in your fulfilment of 
the promise to add to your ,S00.00 another ~200.00. Your 
thoughtfulness es to the eXchange was recognized and much &p= 
precieted. I think with you thet they would be able in India 
to devise en appropriete tablet and ét less expense then in 
tiis country, besides séving the freight on seme. seg 


You heve entrusted to me a responsibibity of fren- 
ing the inscription to ~O upon the tablet, e task for which I 
felt I was herdly quelifiea by my comperatively slight and 
indirect knowledge ebout your uncle. I therefore wrote to 
One olf our Madura missioncries now home on furlough whom I 
felt sure would have known ir. Hazen and would be able -to 
characterize him. This missionary is Rev. John X, Miller, 
head of the Fesumelei High and tra@ining School, I received 
yesterday én answer to my recuest for some illuminating word 
from him; e letter which I think you should see end which ee 
am therefore enclosing. Its purport and some of its phreéeses 
I heve worked in to the suceéested inscription, but the whole 
letter is so full of affection and esteem thet T am sure it 
Will cledden your heert to see 


I am sending you elso & copy of my first dfaft of 
the inscription to gO on the tablet, Hot knowing as yet just 
wnet the structure will be on which the tablet will be placed, 
I heve slipped in tentétively the word building. We shall 
ieter get word as to that. 48 I heve said to you before, I 
have written to Nr. White et 4ATuppukottei about the matter, 
asking him to consider and consult as to the best use to be 
made of your ¢ift and to let us know whet is decided upon, 
lhe Treasury Department hes written him és to your supple- 
mentéery contribution so that he will know soon just the amount 
available to decide upon what to do therewith, 
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I hope you will feel free to write me and let 
me know just how the inscription strikes you. It was 
difficult to compact into 4a short statement what might 
properly have been said and what one might like to ene 
large upon. This, I fear, may be a little long and may 
prove necessary to condense it somewhet more. If you 
have any suggestion as to something to leave out or 
something that ought to be put in, or something that 
should be d@fferently expressed, do feel free to speak 
Or 


Once more I want to thank you for your ,encr- 
ous gift which will not only constitute a perpetual 
memorial to your uncle but will be wrou,ht into & con- 
tinuance of his ministry through provision for the needs 
of one of the importent mission schools. 

With every regard, believe me, 


Most cordially yours, 


Williem Strong. 
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June 21, 1929. 


Miss Mary Hazen Richardson 
Hookena 
Hawaii 


Dear Miss Richardson: 


Thank you for your letter of May 29 which reach- 
ed me a few days ego, with its enclosure of “ir. Miller's let- 
ter which you thoughtfully returned for our file. I do noi 
think Dr. Miller overdrew the picture. He certainly did not 
feel that he had done so and I judge you are entitled to take 
et face velue all that he says about your uncle. 


The alternative inscription which you sent beck is 
altogether better than the one I formulated; less formal, more 
compact and more significant too, I think of the life you ere 
commemorating. I have sent it on at once to Wir. White, giving 
my vote for its use, thet it may be there in ample time for 
being put upon the tablet. I agree and have said so to him 
that it should be in Tamil at least if there is not room enouzh 
for English also. 


Thank you for your £enerous that if the 
gift you have made goes into a building you might be moved end 
able to add some improvements from time to time. Such further 
eid will be most gratefully welcomed and appreciated. You knov 
that buildings in the Hest end in semi-tropical conditions do 
need to be touched up or renovated from time to time. Let me 
add that your letter came through which you said you sent to be 
forwardeé by your brother without any note appended from him so 


that I take it he accepts your stetements and approved of your 
from of inscription. 


heve it in mind to weite you when more 
definite word may come from Aruppukottai. 


Very cordially yours : 


William E. Strong. 
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Miss Mery H. Richardson 
Hookens 
Hewaii 


Dear Miss Richerdson: 


I was very gled to get your letter of July 4 and to 
learn from it that you had heerd directly from Mr. White re- 
garding your gift for Aruppukottai. I had not thought of a 
well as being the form which your memoriel might take, but I 
am quite impressed with the fact that it will be on appropriate 
memorial to Mr. Hazen. Water is such a blessing in India. A 
well is such e Godsend to a village or to a community that it 
has e most direct and intimate relation to the people's lives. 
It has great value from a4 sanitary point of view in helping the 
uplift end betterment of community life and it is the fountein 
of refreshment in a dry and thirsty land where a drink of good 
water is a boon indeed to the children: as well as to 
their elders. 


You are quite right in thinking that health, sanite- 
tion and cleanliness come well to the front in helpful work for 
the people of South India. I think a good well, adequately 
housed and open to the use of the boardim school and its con- 
stituency, with a tablet bearing a tribute to your uncle's name 
and memory will be a most happy ahd worthwhile addition to the 
school plant end equipment. I am glad you are pleased with the 
idea and I hope it will be worked out satisfectorily. 


I am gled also to learn that you were able to send 
some of your uncle's letters to Aruppukottai and thet you heve 


@ good photogreph of Mr. Hazen, an sale acuta of which you may 
be able to send to the Whites. 


The snapshot which you enclose of your Hawaiian 
school was most interesting. It is a capital picture in itself, 
so clear and sharp and revealing a lot of wideawake and promis- 
ing faces, that it was a pleasure to compare.gAnd so they are 
@l11 Hewaiians, or at least partly Hawaiian. There is quite a 
difference I judge both in the color part of the scheme and the 
hair, as well es the lines of the faces as you look along the 
rows, but they are all American citizens no doubt and destined 
to gtow up to render service to their country, the better for 


4 
August 1, 1929. 


their instruction and training which you and others have given 


them. Your uncle would have been interested in the picture 
would he not? 


Thank you for the information of your letter and the 
pleasure that I derived from it. 


Believe me , 


Very cordially yours, 


Williem Strong. 


WES : DSW 
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sep 3 1929 


Dr Willlieam 8.Strong 
Boston, lass 


Alae School, Hookene, Haweii,August A 2 


Dear Dr. Strong:: | 
Your letter of 4ue.1. arrived yesterday. I am very glad you 
approve of the well proposition. I trust the Committee and Mr. “hite 


favor the plan. I understood it was to serve the girls’ school only. 


Since you enjoyed the snap shots of my children here, I an 
sending you some more which may not duplicate the ones I sent.1 thought 
in your world journeyings you might have seen so many Hawaiians that | 
I could add little to your information about them. I am happy to do so. 


This summer I found a familiar letter from my Uncle Hervey C. 


Hag~en& and am willing to share it with you, so that you may see just 


how sweet and simple minded he was upon earth. May I ask you to tre 


it to me? 


The Honolulu photogrepher wants 1.2% for the negative of copying 


my uncke's photo, and I do not feel surd Ahey can do a fine job even 
at that price. Under the strong light ofindia it might soon fade if 
the chemicals were not properly washed out, end I am in no h ry to 
turn over the matter to him. Do you think Boston could hof& good job, 

and are you willing to look after so trivial e matter? I have his hore 


at Arrupukottai and a picture of himself,wife and Miss Chittendon, but 


his wife is s Guinting in the strong Sunlight and he gave that picture 
to me under the strongest admonition that she should never know © he 
had let me have it. Otherwise it is excellent even of her, but fine af 
him and of Miss Chittendon. 
Although we are here in the torrid zone as the geography may 
show, it is not extremely hot except under the sun's direct rays, as 


currents from Behring Sea modify our waters and atmosphere.Honomlu on 


and 
the coast, eway from the trade wi is in summer, 
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september 13, 1929 


Miss Mary H. Richardson 
School 
Hookenae, T. H. 


Dear Miss Richardson: 


Thank you for your letter of August ee, which reached 
me some time ago. Thank you particulerly for the enclosures, 
the ietter and postal card written to you by your uncle, rhich 
I was gled to get and greatly enjoyed. I am returning both of 
these precious documents to you with appreciation of the quality 
and loyalty of this missionary of the Board. He was of the 
stuff that saints are made of and bore unanswerable witness to 
the power of the Christian way. 


| You were very good, also, to send me that packet of 
snapshots of your Hawaiian boys and girls. They are good-look- 
ing young folks, indeec. they have the characteristic features 
of the Hawaiians as we have seen them before, but after all, all 

boys and girls have certain qualities of directness, roguishness 
and responsiveness that wake them a’tractive. Despite disap- 
pointments and weariness which come from dealing with the 
overflowing energy and spontaneity cof children I suspect there 
is no better or more appealing work in the world than dealing 
with and working for human beings, particularly the young ones. 
I am sure you will agree to that. 


| As to your single item of business in this letter, I 
shall be very glad to look after the securing of » negative 
from your uncle's photograph if you will entrust that duty to 
me. We are accustomed to the making of copies and enlargements 
of victures here in the Board Rooms and I think I know already 
just what store I shall take the work to if it is put in my 
hands. You can send the photograph to me and give me definite 
instructions as to what you want; whether a reproduction of the 
same size or an enlargment; whether a glossy print--which would 
be desirable if a cut were to be made from it--or a dull finish. 


g 


M.H.R. -2- September 13, 4929 


I shall be glad to carry out your instructions as exactly as 
possible. 


I am glad that you have so favorable a climate Ys 
you recount at Hookena. We have been having some very hot 


weather here but it has let up now and we are Sliding into 
the autumn with all its charm and invigoration. 


With all good wishes to you, I remain, as ever, 


Very cordially yours, 


WES: BCR ‘William E. Strong 


Two Enclosures 
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December 17, 1929, 


Miss Mery Hazen Kichardson 
kKookenes 
Hawaii 


Vy dear Miss Richardson: 
I have been very slow in answering your letter. 
Of October 6 and in acknowledging the receipt of your 
Uncle's photograph. I should heve written more promutly 
had been inquiring concerning: the possibilities of 
making the enlargement and touching; up the photograph 
which you sent and which &s you reélize wes rether faded 
end thin for reproduction. ve first wrote to the photo- 
gerapher whose name wes on the photograph to see if he 
still hed the negetive, end if so if we could secure it 
for the making of a new print. He wrote us back that in 
the pressure of wer times and the demend for negatives 
thet could be used seein in view of the shortegse of sup- 
ply, he had disposed of the negetive with others, so that 
it was not available. 


: Then-we triec a photographer here in Boston who 
thought he might be eble to co something, with the picture 
which would be setisfectory. We have just ~ot the enlargee 
ment from him and ére most happily surprised and pleased to 
see what & 400d piece of work it is. ‘“e made @ new nega- 
tive end touched it up and brought out the face end put in 
& new background so thet it is @ very sharp and very exe 
pressive picture. I wish you could see it, but I suppose 
that the delay and the measure of risk that would be ine- 
volved in sending it out to you would meke that seem pro- 
hibitive to you és it does to us. The enlergement is about 
one third, so thet the picture itself is & little lerger 
then the photograph you sent, including the mounting. The 
photo, raph is mede on en exceptionelly thick end substene- 
tial card so that I think there will be no dénger of its 
being hurt in transmission. Mr. Meeken, our Shipping and 
Purchesing, Agent who is all the time.busy with sending 
goods to the fields etc., thinks it would be altogether 
best not to heave it framed here; that they would be able 
to do it well in Madura and to know just what would make 
@ durable frame for it. We will instruct Mr. White at 
Aruppukottel as to your desires in the matter, and suggest- 
ing that the name and perhaps the date of birth and death 
would be inscribed below the picture so as to be readable 
through the ~lass. 
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Regerding your recuest concerning copies for your 
distribution among family friends, I wes a little at a loss 
to Know what bo do. A single copy of tne enlergement costs, 
Mr. Mecken told me, $4.00. If copies are mede, each one of 
them woulé require some touching up to make them sétisfectory 
end most effective. He thinks these will cost $1.00 apiece. 
That does not seem to me & lerge price in view of the work 
thet is involved, elthouch the eighteen of them would aniourt 
to the considerable sum of $18.00. On the whole I felt it 
wes best to orcer these copies since you cleerly wished to 
heve some for femily distribution. As soon és they are ready 
we wili seng them on to you &nd meanwhile will send on the 
enlargement to Mr. white. The cost then will be, as I reckon, . 

522. for the enlargement and the copies. Uihe cost of ship- 
ping the enlargement to the field and the copies to you wast 
hardly be more than a nominal sun. 


I wish you could see the cnléregement, for 1 think 
it is really guite a triumph to «et so ,.o0o0d a reproduction 
and at the same time to ,et 4 larger size for framing and 
ing on tne well. | 


T &m sending, back to you under other cover the 
photogreph which you sent us, realizing you wish to keep 
thet and that ydu will be «lad to compare this criginal with 
the reproauction. 


lt hope this letter may reacn you about New Years, 
as it cannot errive before Uhrisimes. Mey I send you 
hearty greetings and xood wishes for the new year, both in 
your persoral life end in your school work. 

Believe le, 


Very truly yours, 


Williem & Strong. 
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December 20, 1929. 


Miss Mary Hazen Richeréson 
 Hookena 
Hawa. 


Dear Miss Kicherdson: 


Mr. Meeken brings up this morning to me the eighteen 
photographs of your uncle, simply mounted so thet they can be 
framed if you wish. We think they came out very well, and hope 
they will be satisfactory to you. I am sending you also the 
negative from which the prints were meade so thet you can have 
it for preservation and use at eny time. 


The enlar;ed photograph I am now sending to Mr. White 
w$th an explanatory letter so that he will understand your in- 
tention and desire regarding it. Mr. Meeken will look after. 
the pecking as a@lso the packing and shipping of these photo- 
graphs I am sending to you so thet I trust both packeges will 
arrive safely ane in good case. If I had known they would be 
ready so soon I might have held my last letter to you until I 
had these prints reacy to forwerd, as it is you heve had & pre- 
liminary word thet they might be expected. 


Mr. Meeken tells me thet he will ,.et the charge for 
the various items including shipment, together, and will en- 
close his bill for the same along with this letter. I beliéve . 
I gave you in my preceding letter his estimate of whet the cost 
would be, barring the small cherges for the shipment. 

With hearty good wishes, 


Very cordielly yours, 


William LE, Strong. 
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vi, THE MADURA CHURCH COUNCIL 


OF THE SOUTH INDIA UNITED CHURCH 


REV. V. SANTIAGO | BATLAGUNDU, S. INDIA. 
WEST LOCAL COUNCIL. July 10 th, 108 


Dr.J.J.Banninga, 
Secretary, Am, Madura hission, 


Pasumslai, 


Dear sir, 
With reference to your letter dated June 2énd, 


asking me to send you a supplementary statement showing the needs 
for which aiditional appropriation is desired, I beg to present 
the following :- | 


R31200 or 436.33 dollars is neeied as additional sppropri- 
ation for urgent evangelistic work in the West Circle. There are 
six pleces at present which imperatively needs the services of 
3ix aiditional evangelists - Kuruvithurai of the Nilakottai pastor 
ate, Velayspatti of the Batlagundu pastorate, Keelmangalan of 
the Kotteimediu pastorate, Palaarpstti of the Bodinayakanu pastor- 
ate, huthulapuream of the Koilapuram pastorate and Meenatchipuram 
of the Kombai pastorate. There is 2 general movement chiefly 
esmong the three coumunities, namely, Nadars, Pallars and Kallars 
in the West Circle. The people of these communities have begun 
to come forward in large numbers to accept Jesus Christ, espe- 
cially in the above mentioned six centres. Hach of these centres 
is in a great need of an evangelist. Each workers annual expense 
“ee be about Rs200 in aidition to what the pastorate cm afford 


At Kuruvithurai, there sre about 100 families of Nadars, 
a £901 number of them have accepted Jesus Christ and have been 
baptized. T he community as a whole in this village is inclined 
to eccept Christ. Much evangelistic work is being carried on in 
this village with a view to getting hold of the whole comunity. 
There is no worker in the southern section of the Batla- 
gundu pastorate which covers an area of about 100 sq.miles and 
whteh contains about 60 hamlets ani villeges. An evangelist is 
very Much needed for this area. Iyempalayam is a Union town con- 
taining a population of 6000, but it has no worker. There is a 
movement watong the Pallars in the town and in the adjoining ville- 


ee: It is very desirable that a Bible woman be placed in this 


Keelmengalam is enother village where there is a good 


movement among the Pallars. A few of the Pa 
have been alrealy baptized. 


At Palasr patti, a boy of the Piramalai K 
ir 1 allar Coltmun 
Christ three years ago. He joined one of our 
ools and received education. He went back to his village and 


| 
| 
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did personal work among the Kallar and Pallar boys. He was 
instrumental in bringing 9 of the Kallar and Pallar boys to 
Jesus Christ and getting them baptized. Their Hindu parents 
were glad of their conversion® and presented them for baptism * 
last year with a thank offering of Rsi05-8-0. This year at 

the time of the harvest festival, these Hindu parents brought 
an offering of Rs90. The Kallars belong to the Criminal Tribes. 
It is Marvellous that t “rebbers contribute so liberally to- 
wards the support of their work and that their faith is getting 
stronger. This centre is without a worker. It is very impera- 
tive that an evangelist should be located here. 


£3, 


There are strong Movements satong the Pallars at Veera- 
pandi, Muthilapuram and Meenatchipuram and among the Nadars in 
the Kombai region. Aggressive evamgelism is being conducted in 


all these villages. The harvest is rich, but the labourers are 
few. 


Yours sincerely, 


geo 


| 
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December 3, 1928. 


Rev. V. Santiago, Chairman 
West Local Counc il 
Batlagundu, South India 


Dear Mr. Santiago: 


The Setober issue of the Missionary Herald con- 

tained a short statement by me entitled, "A Sample Case," 
in which I noted and commented upon a reference in your 
letter of July 10, 1928 to Dr. Banninga, setting forth the 
needs for additional appropriations for the ‘Jest Local 
Council. I quoted one of the paragraphs from this letter 
in which you urged the need of an evangelist for Palear 
patti. A week or more ago I received a letter from Mrs. 
Isaac Jennings of 457 West Clinton Street, Himira, New York, 
regarding this story and she stated that she wanted to 
provide the money necessary to put an evangelist in that 
needy place. I am sending you the page of the October 
number containing the story from which you will see that 
in accordance with the figures you had given I had roughly 
estimated that 200 rupees or about $70. 00 would meet that 
need. This morning I received her check for $75.00 for 
this purpose. She judges there will be some cost of ex- 
change and perheps some other expenses and does not wish 
the Board to have any expense in the sending.of the money, 
so she made out her she ok for 35.00 more than the sun I 
had named, 


Mrs. Jennings is making this citt with great ine 
terest and says in the concluding paragraph of her letter 
received this morning, "From now on I shall think of this 
little corner in the ‘Medure Mission as my missionary field. 
If not too much trouble I would very much like to know the 
name of this little village and also that of the led in 
whom I feel so great an interest." 


In answering her first letter I told her after 
expressing our gratitude for her offer of the gift that 
I should be glad to write to you in connection with its 
remittance to the field, asking you to send her a word con- 
cerning its use and any other particulars concerning the 
place, the boy,or the whole situation which might meet her 
interest and continue it. I am sure you will be glad to 
do that. 


? 
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Her check is being received by the Board as for an evangel- 
ist at Palhar patti, in care of Rev. V. Santiago so thet in 
due time you will receive word from the Mission Treasurer 
of that amount to your credit for that purpose, 


| I em glad to add some small part in the matter 
through having told the story in the Missionary Herald. I 
am sure you will be glad that the letter which you wrote 
for the estimates brought forth this amount of fruit die 
rectly. FPerheps this case is no more worthy or needy than 
the others named, but it happened to be the one which got 
into the light and brought its response. I wish we could 
have published your whole letter and cot response to all the 
cases, but I fear that would not have been so effective. 


May I take the opportunity of this letter to give 
you my personsl greetings and good wishes both personally 
and in your work, I hsve been glad to hear that the Madura 
Church Counsil is crowing in strength end in the cerrying 
of its responsibilities and I am ¢led to feel that the Board's 
work in that field is gradually coming nore and more into 
Indian hands for aedministration. 


Believe me, 


Very cordially yours, 


Williem E. Strong,. 
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“THE MADURA CHURCH COUNCIL 


OF THE SOUTH INDIA UNITED CHURCH 


BATLAGUNDU, S. INDIA. 


| OREIGIN DEFAR! MENT 

Dr.William B.Strong, | 
Secretary, American Board, 13 1994 


Dear Dr.Strong, 


I most heartily thank you for your good and 
encouraging letter of Dec. 3, 1928. 9% I owe you a deep debt of 
aratitude for publishing a portion of my letter of July 10th, 
whieh has resulted in a reaty responses. We praise the Lord for 
the gift of 75 dollars sent by Mrs. Isaac Jennings of Elmira 
for the work at Palaarpatti, Bodjnayakanur pastorate of the 
West Local Council. I rejoice to learn that she has written to 
you that from this year on she will think of this little core 
ner as her missionary field. Today I am writing her a letter 
thanking her for the good gift and welcoming her resolution to. 
have a share the work of tha West Local Council. 


I am very thankful to see in the letter of Dr.Brewer 
Eady dated Dec. i2th, 1928, that I will receive one fine large 
* special * of 436.33 dollars and two others of 75 dollars 
each in reply to a nots written by you in the Missionary Herald 
for the evangelistic work in my Circle. My joy knows no bounds 
to racsive these special gifts. Thank you very much for this | 
big help and for the distinct place you have given to the West. 
Local Council in your overcnowded programme. 


God has been wonderfully working with us duing the 
past year and leading us into His ways in carrying on His work. 
You will be interssted to know that the West Local Council had 
anet gain of 216 in our total Christian Community and that 124 
aiults and over 100 children from Hinduism were baptized during 
the past year. There are several hopeful centres in our Circle 
where we have planned to hold special evangelistic meetings this 
year. Three communities - Nadars and Kallars of the Middle Class 
and Pallars of the Depressed Class = are inclined to come in 
large numbers into the fold of Christ. At the beginning of | 
every year, consecration services for personal evangelism are 
held in all the congregations of the West Local Council . At 
the close of the service, the members are called upen to pledges 
themselves for unpaid voluntary evangelistic service. This 
coming Sunday, the 20th inst, will be observed as Consecration — 
Day for Personal Evangeliem. Schools of Evangelism are helé ror 
voluntsers at the various centres fr time to time for teach- 
ing evangelistic message and methods volunteers. Thank God 
@ good number of volunteers have consecrated themselves in ale- 
most every congregation for this great work. Please pray for us. 


Kindest regards, yours sincerely, / 


/ 


, 
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HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 3 February 10 3 1928 
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Secretary, American Board 


My dear Dr. Patton: 


One ofocour students, Miss Joan Van der Spek, who is stu- 
dying on at Oxford this year on a Fellowship from Hartford, 
has the chance of being enrolled as a candidate for a degree 
at Oxford provided she stay for two years. She has had 
close consultation with Dr. J. N. Farquhar, the great authori- 
ty on Indian Missions, and he is eager that she should do so. 
He insists that while the greatest need of the mission fiseid 
is evangelistic leaders, a few are needed “who thoroughly 
understand the religious background of the people to make 
the whole mission more effective". 


Miss Van der Spek has made an unusually strong impression 
at Oxford. She is now studying under Dr. Farquhar, Dre Street- 
er and Dr. Selbie. She will begin Sanskrit if possible. She 
is going on with her studies in Greek and her work under Dr. 
Farquhar in indian History, Philosophy and Religion. She is 
a young woman of very great ability, and will make her mark in 


India if she gets the chance to lay deep and broad foundations 
for it. 


She is quite unwilling to stay another year at Oxford un- 
less the Board gives consent to her remaining there. She 
will be glad to remain if you will approve of the step. 


I wish on behalf of the Faculty, especially of Dr. Jacobus 
and myself, to urge you very strongly to agree to this plan. 


If you do, will you kindly cable Miss Van der Spek at 
once, saying that you approve of her taking a second year at 
Oxforde She can be addressed VAN DER SPEK SOMERVILLE COLLEGE 
OXFORD. | 


With all best wishes, 


Very sincerely yours, 
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February 15, 1928 


Rev. W. Douglas Mackenzie, D.D. 
Hartford Seminary Foundation, 
Hartford, Connecticut. | 


Dear Dr. Mackenzie: 


Our Foreign Department Council met this 
morning and discussed the question regarding Miss 
Joan Van der Spek‘'s study at Oxford. 


If I interpreted aright the attitude of 
the Council, it was unanimously in favor of her hav- 
ing the second year of study if the plan should meet 
the approval of our Madura Mission. 


You see we have been searching for years for 
two young women for social evangelistic work in the 
Madura Mission. One of them, Miss DeForest sailed 
last fall and the Mission is expecting Miss Van der Spek 
this coming fall. Our hope has been that after her. 
language study she would work with Miss Mary Root who 
expects to retire in 1929. We have felt that Miss 
Van der Spek was not going to reach the field a bit 
too early if she arrived in 1928. [I think it would 
be a rather serious blow to the Mission if she should 
not arrive until 1929. . 


The feeling of our Poreien Department Council 
was that we ought not to give approval to Miss Van der Spek's 
second year of study without consulting the Mission. I 
am writing a letter to the Mission today and shall ask 
whether they can give approval to the postponement of 
Miss Van der Spek's arrival. I shall ask the Mission to 
send a cable reply, so I should hope that we might have 
an answer by March 20th or very soon after that. There 


will have to be time for consultation out there after my 
letter arrives. 


I am assuming that your reason for urging an 
early decision in the matter is because you would wish 
to have the Hargford Fellowship made available for some 
other student if Miss Van der Spek cannot use it. May 
I ask whether you could delay action regarding the use 
of the Fellowship until we can hear from the Madura Mission? 


‘ 
‘ 


E.D.M. -2~ 


I should like to write to Miss Van der Spek 
but shall not do that for two or three days in the 
hope that I may have further word from you. We appre- 
ciate the fact that she is a rare young woman and 
we should like to give her this unusual opportunity 
for 


In this connection may I ask one other 
question as to whether such an opportunity might be 
available for Miss Van der Spek at the closs of her 


first term of service on the field, if she ouente not have 


Very sincerely yours, 


Mabel E. Emerson. 


E:K 
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February 14, 1928 


Rev. William Douglas Mackenzie, D. 
Hartford Seminary Foundation, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


Dear Dr. Mackenzie: 


Dr. Paton has referred your letter of 
February tenth to me since after our new mission- 
aries are appointed tney come under the care of 
tne Foreicn Department; and as I have the adminis- 
tration of our work in India, Miss Van der Spek 
comes especially under my care. 


I am much interested in what you write 
of the opportunity Miss Van der Spek has for a 
second year of study at Oxford, and I can readily 
appreciate how valuable it would. be for her to 
continue her study and secure a derree. 


| It all raises avery serious question 
with us, however, for we have been looking for 
several years for a recruit to so out to the Madura 
Mission for just such work as Miss Van der Spek is 
prepared to do. | 


I do not feel that we can make a decision 
here without giving careful consideration to the 
question of the effect upon the work by another year 
of delay. I shall hope to discuss the matter with 
other members of the Foreign Department very soon. 

I wish there were time also to consult our Madura 
Mission, but I suppose the time involved for @orres- 
pondence would result in too” great a delay in giving 
Miss Van der Spek a decision. 


I thank you for your letter and shall 
write you again as soon as we have had an oppor- 
tunity to talk the matter ovor here. 


Very sincerely yours, 


Mabel E. Bmerson. 
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HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Orrice OF THE PRESIDENT 


me February 16, 1928 
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FEB i7 1998 


Miss Mabel E. Emerson ‘ns’? 
(14 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 


My dear Miss Emerson: 


Il have received your full and considerate letter of 
February 15th. The reagon for our desire that Miss Van. 
der Spek should have a second year at Oxford has nothing 
to do with the availability of her Fellowship for s aneone 
else. The fact is that we are going to give her a spe=- 
cial Fellowship for that second year if the Board approves. 


| The important matter from our point of view is that 
Oxford University has extended to Miss Van der Spek a very 
special privilege by receiving her into Somerville College 
for Women when their list was already full and they had re- 
* jected many other applicants. 

They recognize Miiss Van der Spek's ability and our 
desire that she should have full privileges of the Univer- 
sity. They would not have admitted her to the Unoliege 
if they had not thought that she was to be there two years. 
There was no promise to that effect, but they took the risk. 
If Miss Van der Spek stays she will add enormously to her. 
efficiency for her life's work in India. We are very an- 
xious that the Oxford authorities should not feel that a 
Hartford graduate has disappointed theme. 

So far as I know there would be no chance of Miss Van 
der Spek's being enrolled for another year at Oxford at a 
later date. 


I hope these additional points may be felt important 
by your Council. 


yours very sincerely, 
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February 18, 1928 


Rov. W. Douglas Mackenzie, D.D., 
Hartford Seminary Foundation, 
Hartrord, Connecticut. 
Dear Dr. Mackenzie: 

I thank you for your letter of 
February sixteenth and for the additional 
information you gave in answer to my ques- 
tions about Miss Van der Spek. There was, 
however, one question which you did not 
answer. I need to know whether you think 
Miss Van der Spek's decision about noxt year 
can be delayed until there is tine for me -to 
have a cablegram from India in reply to my 
letter of February fifteenth. I should think 
I might hear by the twentieth of March. 


very sincerely yours, 


Mabel E. Emerson. 
E:K 
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Rev. We. Doulas Mackenzie, D.D., 
Hartford Seminary Poundation, 
Hartford, Connectisut. 


Dear Dr. Mackenzie: 


Jur Cabinet has had a meeting this 
afternoon to consider the question of Miss — 
Van der Spek‘'ts second ysar at Oxford. 


The Cabinet save unanimous approval 
to the plan but felt that the final action rust 
rest technically with the Prudential Committee 
which meets on March ith. 


| Our expectation is that the prudential 
Committee will sive approvai to the plan, so we 
feel that if you wish to it would be all right 

for you to cable Miss Van der Spek that the out- 
look is favorable. I can cable her immediately 
after the Prucential Committee meeting and I shall 
of course write her. 


Very sincerely yours, 


Mabel E. Emerson. 
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HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT March 6, 1928 


Miss Mabel Emerson 
14 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 


My dear Miss Emerson: 


In answer to the cablegram which I sént 
to Dr. Banninga, copy of which is enclosed, the 
following cable has been received: "Mission 
approved Vander Spek. Banninga". 


I trust that this will open the way for 
your authorities sending an immediate message 
to Miss Vander Spek that she is permitted to 
take a second year of study at Oxford ona spe- 
cial Fellowship granted by Hartford Seminary. 


I enclose a copy of my telegram to Dr e 
Banninga 


Yours sincerely, 
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March 15, 1928 


Rev. We. Douglas Mackenzie, D.D., 

Hartford Seminary Foundation, 

Hartford, Connecticut. 

Dear Dr. Mackenzie: 

Yesterday I sent a cable to 

Miss Van der Spek, reading "Board approves", 

This will be good news to her, I am sure. 
I am writing to the Mission to 


report the action which has been taken. 


Very sincerely yours, 


Mabel E. Emerson. 
E:K 
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OXFORD INSISTS VANDERSPEK STAY SECOND YEAR IMMENSE ABVANTAGE 


FARQUHAR'S OPINION HARTFORD PROVIDES FELLOWSHIP BOARD CONSENTS 


PROVIDED MISSION APPROVES. MACKENZIE 
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April 6, 1928 


Reve Ce Se Lane, SOC « 
Hartford Seminary Foundation 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


My dear Lane: 


I am sorry to say that I 
cannot hope to come down for the 
Trustee Meeting of April ll. 


I am not yet back in the 
office, having been laid up now for 
nearly three months. I am gaining 
now however, and expect to get back 
into the running before long but I 
cannot venture yet, so much of a 
journey as @n voives to Harte 
Tord. 


Sincerely yours, 


William Strong. 
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Rev. William D. Mackenzie, D.D., 
Hartford Seminary Foundation, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


Dear Dr. Mackenzie: 


You have wbahebhs heard from Miss Van der Spek 

and know that she has decided to go on to India late 

next fall. She feels that the piece of research work | 
which she is doing can be carried on far more adequately 
with a few months on the field. She is, therefore, — 
planning to work as long as possible with Dr. Parquhar 
or at least under his direction and to start for India 
about the middle of November. By that time she thinks © 
she would have done about as much study and feading as 
would be practical outside of Ingia. 


Personally I am very much pleased over 
this bit of news, and I feel sure the Madura Mission 
will be even though both the Board and the Mission. 
gave fyll approval to Miss Van der Spek's staying on 
the second year in Oxford. I hope you will feel that 
it is a wise decision. Miss Van der Spek has come to 
it without any pressure from the Board or from the 
Mission, so far as I know. It is evidently her best 
judgment that she can have all the value of the study 
at Oxford and still go on to India next fall. 


Very sincerely yours, 


Mabel E. Emerson. 
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